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Editor’s Note 


This first issue of volume 101 marks the beginning of a second century 
for the American Journal of Sociology. To mark this occasion, we will 
present throughout this volume several Centennial Essays, invited sub- 
missions that cover a variety of issues, such as the state of our discipline 
and profession, publishing venues of sociological subjects, advances in 
community studies, and even a symposium that offers diverse insights 
about the transition, in China and Hungary, of socialist economies. These 
contributions have been subjected to the same rigorous review directed 
at unsolicited manuscripts. I am very impressed at the willingness of 
senior scholars like Joan Huber, whose essay appears in this number, to 
subject themselves to this difficult but indispensable process. 

Volume 101 also marks my final year as editor of AJS. My term is 
somewhat shortened by my becoming chair of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in July. I continued full-time editorial responsibilities through March 
in order to shepherd the Centennial commitments; I am grateful that 
Edward O. Laumann agreed to assume editorship beginning in April 
1995. During the spring, my responsibilities continued at a reduced level, 
and I confined my participation to routine matters of transition, such as 
conducting final adjudication on several revisions invited during my ten- 
ure and making arrangements for publication of a January 1996 sympo- 
sium on market transition. There may be other matters on which Ed 
Laumann and I may collaborate, but new submissions are under his 
purview; he and I will be listed as joint editors in the last two issues of 
this volume. The Journal is fortunate to benefit, once again, from his 
stewardship and intellectual acumen. 

With the close of volume 101 a transition will also occur in the editor- 
ship of book reviews. Mary Brinton, who has served the Journal with 
great distinction and dedication, will step down as associate editor and 
will be succeeded by Martin Riesebrodt, who recently completed a two- 
year term on the sitting editorial board. During Mary Brinton’s editorial 
term the Journals handling of book reviews has witnessed several 
changes, including the introduction of Book Notes, a section designed to 
cover important edited volumes, and an expanded production schedule 
to allow for revisions and author-assisted copyediting of contributions. 
Brinton’s editorial guidance has raised the quality of published reviews, 
and her service to the Journal has demonstrated to the student board 
how to implement standards of excellence in seemingly routine editorial 
matters. AJS and the profession are fortunate to have had the benefit of 
her talent and dedication. 

In closing, I want to thank my many colleagues who have contributed 
their time and energy to peer review of manuscripts submitted and adju- 
dicated during my tenure. No editor can be a specialist in all fields of a 
discipline as complex and diverse as sociology; therefore, reliance on the 
sound advice of reviewers who are expert in their fields is essential to 
maintain the high caliber of published papers that AJS readers have 
come to expect. My sincere thanks to colleagues who have served as 
associate editors, consulting editors, and dedicated reviewers. I could not 
have done my job without you. 


MARTA TIENDA 


Nietzsche’s Antisociology: Subjectified 
Culture and the End of History! 


Robert J. Antonio 
University of Kansas 


Although a very important figure in interdisciplinary social the- 
ory, Nietzsche is absent from sociological theory, especially in the 
United States. Equating rationalization with cultural homogeniza- 
tion and liquidation of particularity, Nietzsche saw “decadence” 
where modern social theorists saw progress. He held that sociology 
drapes cultural domination, regimentation, and exhaustion with the 
appearance of legitimacy. This essay explores his views about the 
depletion of social resources stressed in modern theory. It elaborates 
his “antisociology” and then traces the impact of this framework 
on three divergent currents of social theory. Nietzsche is read 
against the backdrop of modern theory in order to explore his con- 
tinuing challenge to this tradition and his relevance to sociology. 


Fundamental innovations: . . . In place of “sociology,” a theory 
of the forms of domination. In place of “society,” the cultural 
complex, as my chief interest. (Nietzsche, The Will to Power) 


INTRODUCTION 
Nietzsche as Postmodern Precursor 


Culture has been a resurgent interest among sociologists for nearly a 
decade (e.g., Featherstone 1986; Robertson 1988; Alexander and Seidman 
1990; Miinch and Smelser 1993; Griswold 1994). This trend follows 
events outside the discipline that have made culture a hotly contested 
terrain: “culture wars” over diversity, the canon, political correctness, 


1 Many thanks to Alessandro Bonanno, Steve Best, Géran Dahl, Pat Johnston, Ste- 
phen Kalberg, Doug Kellner, Annette Kuhlmann, Ernest Manheim, Lawrence Scaff, 
David Smith, and Isidore Wallimann for their help on different drafts of this essay 
or with ideas central to my argument. Three AJS reviewers also provided good cri- 
tiques of the essay; it would have been stronger if I were able to engage all of their 
critical points. I especially want to thank Martin Riesebrodt for an extremely inci- 
sive critique that contributed substantially to the final version. Finally, I am in debt 
to Pasquale Caracciolo and Gary Shapiro for stirring my interest in Nietzsche; how- 
ever, these friends are not to blame for my positions or errors. Direct correspondence 
to Robert J. Antonio, Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, 716 Fraser 
Hall, Lawrence, Kansas 66045-2172. 
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and cultural studies programs. Related battles rage over interdisciplinary 
social theories. Claiming to put social thought on fresh ground, new 
cultural theorists attack modern social theory, especially classical vari- 
ants, for “essentialism,” “foundationalism,” “totalization,” and oblit- 
eration of “difference” (i.e., of local, minority, and non-Western 
voices).? Nietzsche, however, is largely unscathed by their broadsides. 
Rather, the new cultural theorists see him as their major precursor. 
Nietzsche was practically unknown before madness permanently ended 
his writing in 1889, but soon after that date he gained enormous interna- 
tional repute (e.g., Kaufmann 1974, pp. 418-20; Hughes [1958] 1977, pp. 
336-91; Thatcher 1970; Nehamas 1985; Rosenthal 1986; Thomas 1986; E. 
Heller 1988; Aschheim 1992).° Diverse thinkers believed that he posed a 
fundamental, subversive challenge to modern sociopolitical life by 
exposing how conservatism, reformism, and radicalism alike serve domi- 
nation and mediocrity and by providing a missing optic illuminating hid- 
den links between rationalization and mass regimentation. Sensing an un- 
bridgeable gap between the promises and realities of mass democracy, they 
wanted something entirely new. In a passage suggestive of today’s post- 
modern tendencies, Georg Simmel ([1900] 1978, p. 484) spoke of a “secret 
restlessness” or “helpless urgency” that pushes thinkers “from socialism 
to Nietzsche.” In the wake of World War I and pervasive disenchantment 
with modern institutions and creeds, Thomas Mann stated aptly ([1918] 
1983, p. 366) “I beg pardon for seeing Nietzsche everywhere, and only 
him I > 
? Poststructuralism and postmodernism (e.g., Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, 
Gayatri Spivak, Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, Jean Baudrillard, Jean-Fancois 
Lyotard, Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe) are probably the most important new 
cultural theories, while, among many fusions, postmodern feminism has had wide 
impact (e.g., Nicholson 1990). In North America, these approaches have posed stiff 
challenges in the humanities (Berman 1988) and, more recently, in social anthropology 
(e.g., Clifford 1988; Keesing 1989; Shore 1988) and sociology (e.g., Denzin 1986; 
Seidman 1991; Seidman and Wagner 1991; Pfohl 1993). Modern social theory arose 
from Enlightenment thought and later positions that tempered its rational features. 
Classical theorists (e.g., Weber and Durkheim) addressed the overall path of modern 
social development empirically and normatively. Their work was more historical, 
systematic, and complex than their precursors (e.g., Adam Smith and Auguste Comte). 
Contemporary modern theorists (e.g., Daniel Bell and Jürgen Habermas) follow the 
tracks of classical theory but employ added resources from specialized science. Argua- 
bly, the classical phase began with Marx’s analyses of the early, second industrial 
revolution (1840s—1860s), but most work was done after 1890 and before the rise of 


specialized social science in the 1920s and 1930s. Marx and Nietzsche are both transi- 
tional figures (Antonio and Kellner 1992). 

3 Bracketed dates, of course, refer either to the time of first publication or the year 
the work was written For Nietzsche, separate dates are not provided for material 
added to the second edition (1887) of The Gay Science. Moreover, The Will to Power 
is composed of selections from Nietzsche’s notebooks, arranged and published by 
Nietzsche's sister after his death. 


Nietzsche’s Antisociology 


Hans-Georg Gadamer (1977, p. 116) saw Nietzsche as “the great, fateful 
figure who fundamentally altered the task of the critique of the subjective 
spirit of our century”; Karl Mannheim ([1936] 1955, pp. 309-11) argued 
that Nietzsche, along with Marx, began the “sociology of knowledge”; and 
Paul Ricoeur (1970, pp. 32-36) held that he initiated, with Marx and 
Freud, the hermeneutics of “suspicion.” Treating conscious thought and 
morality as “surface” phenomena, Nietzsche made the representation of 
reality deeply problematic and shook modern theory’s rational founda- 
tions.* His views about the entwinement of knowledge and power and the 
split between subjective experience and objective culture implied a radical 
crisis of representation and a need to “overcome” modern thought (e.g., 
Simmel [1907] 1991; Scaff 1989). Martin Heidegger ([1961] 19915, pp. 6-8) 
held that Nietzsche pointed to a “consummation” of the “modern age” 
and a possible end of “Western history.” Max Weber is purported to have 
said: “The honesty of a contemporary scholar . . . can be measured by the 
position he takes vis-a-vis Nietzsche and Marx. Whoever fails to acknowl- 
edge that he could not carry out the most important part of his own work 
without the work done by both, Marx and Nietzsche, deceives himself and 
others. The intellectual world in which we live is a world which to a large 
extent bears the imprint of Marx and Nietzsche.” 

However, in contrast to Marx, who has finally been included among 
the founders of “sociological theory,” Nietzsche is glaringly absent from 
sociological discourse. In the United States, he is left out entirely, and 
elsewhere he is seldom discussed.’ While many nonsociologists (e.g., Sig- 


4 Nietzsche anticipated core aspects of psychoanalytic theory; see Jones (1963, pp. 
206-7, 276, 365), Sulloway (1979, pp. 467-68), Jung (1961, pp. 101-3, 153, 189, 207; 
[1921] 1976, pp. 136-46; [1934-39] 1988), and Hughes (1977, pp. 105-60). 

5 Reportedly, Weber said this to his students, shortly before his death, following a 
debate involving Oswald Spengler. The quote follows Wolfgang Schluchter’s (1989, 
p. 316) translation of Eduard Baumgarten. 

6 I agree with Steven Seidman’s (1991) distinction between “social theory” and “so- 
ciological theory”; the modern theory tradition described above is social theory even 
though important segments have been reframed and incorporated into sociology. 

7 In U.S. scholarship, Nietzsche does not appear in specialized theoretical work or theory 
texts. For example, Sorokin (1928; [1937] 1 962) mentioned Nietzsche once in his compre- 
hensive survey of sociological theory and only casually in his massive Social and Cultural 
Dynamics (even though Nietzsche has direct relevance for its central theme). His name 
appears only seven times, with no discussion, in more than a thousand pages of Becker 
and Barnes’s [1938] 1961) major history of social thought, which, in addition to sociolo- 
gists, provides detailed coverage of diverse and often obscure philosophical, religious, 
and political thinkers. Similarly, he is mentioned only six times in roughly 2,000 pages 
of specialized essays edited by Barnes, Becker, and Becker (1940) and by Barnes (1948). 
These important works deal extensively with German social philosophy and social the- 
ory (e.g., Wundt, Dilthey, Rickert, Tonnies, Weber, Simmel, Stein, Troeltsch, Freud, 
Adler, Oppenheimer, and Freyer). In one essay, Becker (1940), making copious refer- 
ences to German texts and quoting Goethe in German at the head of each subsection, 
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mund Freud, Alfred Marshall, Lewis Henry Morgan, and Wilhelm 
Wundt) and relatively minor thinkers (e.g., Ludwig Gumplowicz, 
Jacques Novicow, Othmar Spann, Célestin Bouglé, and Walter Bagehot) 
have often received close sociological attention, Nietzsche is usually ig- 
nored even in detailed analyses of the social theorists (e.g., Weber, Sim- 
mel, Scheler) he influenced. This is still the case today, in spite of the 
major resurgence of interdisciplinary interest in his social theory. 


addressed thinkers such as Max Weber and Alfred Weber, Bücher, Schmoller, Lowith, 
Spengler, Barth, and Gogarten. Even pieces written by German scholars about theorists 
who borrowed broadly from Nietzsche (e.g., Scheler, Spengler) say little or nothing 
about his influence. Thus, the inattention to his work was hardly a product of ignorance 
of German language and thought. In another major volume, Salomon (1945), elaborat- 
ing the history of German sociology, discussed sociological thinkers (e.g., Weber, Sim- 
mel, Scheler) and nonsociologists influenced by Nietzsche without mentioning him. In 
an essay on the sociology of religion, another German speaker discussed many nonsociol- 
ogists with only one passing reference to Nietzsche (Wach 1945). Merton’s (1945) treat- 
ment of the sociology of knowledge covered Scheler and other German thinkers with no 
mention of Nietzsche. Parsons’s ([1937] 1968) and Bendix’s (1960) pathbreaking studies, 
which introduced Weber to English-speaking audiences, mentioned Nietzsche only in 
passing. The massive Theories of Society (Parsons et al. 1961) had selections from philos- 
ophers, psychologists, historians, economists, theologians, and many other nonsociolo- 
gists, but included nothing from Nietzsche. A brief essay on him appeared in the Ency- 
clopedia of Social Science (Andler 1933), but he is absent from later works of a similar 
nature (see Sills 1968; Borgatta and Borgatta 1992). Early sociologists occasionally made 
passing objections to his positions on democracy (e.g., Cooley [1902] 1964, pp. 28-29), 
Christianity (e.g , Ross 1901, p. 425), and progress (e.g., Ward 1903, p. 231). Later, he 
was sometimes mentioned briefly in discussions of Ruth Benedict’s [1934] 1960) use of 
his concepts of “Appollonian” and “Dionysian” culture (earlier, Jung had employed 
them; see Jung 1976). Other passing references identify Nietzsche with racism, national- 
ism, militarism, fascism, and Nazism (e.g., Bernard 1939, p. 24; 1942, p. 539). Bogar- 
dus’s (1948, pp. 366—-67) superficial comments linked him to the Nazi regime; Martindale 
(1960; 1981) also provided simplistic coverage; and Timasheff ([1955] 1967) ignored him 
completely as do most recent texts (e.g., Ashley and Orenstein 1985; Ritzer 1992; Turner 
1991). Exceptions are Collins and Makowsky’s ([1972] 1993, pp. 66-80) mostly bio- 
graphical account and brief selections in Farganis’s (1993, pp. 97—104) collection. More 
telling, however, is that Nietzsche is mentioned only in passing in Aron’s [1965] 1989) 
classic text (based on his lectures at the Sorbonne) and not at all in Munch and Smelser’s 
Theory of Culture (1993). Lemert (1993) mentions his “marginalized” status, but still 
leaves him out of a collection aimed explicitly at breaking with the canonical narrative 
of sociological theory. Although I make no pretense of having scrutinized the entire his- 
tory of American sociological theory, it is safe to say that Nietzsche has been left out of 
the story. Of course, there are exceptions, especially in Europe. For example, Lawrence 
E. Hazelrigg (1989), Michael Maffesoli (1991, 1993), Mike Gane (1992), Georg Stauth, 
and Bryan Turner (e.g., Stauth and Turner 1988, 1992; Turner 1982) address Nietzsche. 
Other sociologists, such as Anthony Giddens, David Frisby, and Wilhelm Hennis, also 
consider him as a context for their work. But such individuals usually work in the style of 
social theory. Even in Europe, Nietzsche tends to be ignored in sociological discussions, 
including discourses about thinkers he influenced (see Baier 1981-82). An important 
exception, published while this essay was under review, is the Canadian sociologist Ir- 
ving M. Zeitlin’s Nietzsche: A Re-Examination (1994). 
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Exploring Nietzsche’s Antisociological Challenge 


Even the ideals of science can be deeply, yet completely uncon- 
sciously influenced by decadence: our entire sociology is proof 
of that. . . . It knows only the form of decay of society, and 
inevitably it takes its own instincts of decay for the norms of 
sociological judgment. (Nietzsche, The Will to Power) 


In a classic study of late 19th- and early 20th-century social theory, 
H. Stuart Hughes (1977, pp. 34, 104-5) found numerous theorists “elab- 
orating more rigorously and systematically” positions that “Nietzsche 
had thrown out in fragmentary form.” But he stressed that Nietzsche’s 
specific impact on thinkers is hard to disentangle from that of the larger 
cultural climate he helped forge. His fragmented, contradictory, and 
“open” texts welcome diverse interpretations, selective appropriations, 
and disjunctive fusions. Consequently, his impact has been as ambiguous 
as it has been pervasive and manifold. For example, he has been both 
widely appropriated and attacked by feminist theorists.* Even his self- 
proclaimed followers (whom he forswore) have been diverse and contra- 
dictory. Nietzsche’s ideas have “commingled” with many divergent ap- 
proaches and have operated as “an inspirational subtext” or “pervasive 
atmospheric presence” (Aschheim 1992, pp. 2, 59). As Foucault (1989, 
p. 247) held, “There is not just one Nietzscheanism. One cannot say 
there is a true Nietzscheanism and that this one is truer than the other.” 

Still, Nietzsche casts a distinctive shadow in social theory. Seeing him 
as the primary godparent of the sociology of culture, Horst Baier stressed 


8 Nietzsche’s views about women are highly ambiguous and deeply problematic; inter- 
pretations of his positions on gender and his use of masculinist metaphors vary widely 
and are the subject of intense disagreements that are difficult to summarize. For 
different perspectives, see Derrida (1979), Thomas (1986, pp. 132—41), Schutte (1986, 
pp. 176-85), Gilman (1987), Graybeal (1990), Ackerman (1990, pp. 122-37), Irigaray 
(1991), Gane (1992), Patton (1993), Kofman (1993), Burgard (1994). Contradictory 
readings also abound in other areas. For example, during World War I, John Dewey 
and George Bernard Shaw connected him to antinationalist and antiauthoritarian 
views, while Durkheim and many British thinkers tied him to German militarism 
(Durkheim [1916] 1986, p. 232; Dewey [1916] 1985, pp. 220-21; Thomas 1986, pp. 
125-31; Thatcher 1970, pp. 175—268). Different critics see diverse pathologies emanat- 
ing from Nietzsche’s work, but all agree that it has had enormous impact. Karl Léwith 
(1966, p. 16) asserted that his “ideas paved the way to the Third Reich”; Georg 
Lukacs [1962] 1980, pp. 309-99) saw him as the master theorist of irrationalism and 
the imperialist phase of capitalism; Habermas (19876) held that he began a postmodern 
regress from democratic thought; Cari Schmitt [1925] 1986, p. 20) considered him a 
“high priest,” who stirred dangerous currents of “political romanticism”; and Leo 
Strauss (1989, pp. 24—26, 31) described him as “the philosopher of relativism” and 
linked him to fascism. On Nietzsche and politics, see Kaufmann (1974), Hughes (1977, 
pp. 336—431), Love (1986), Schutte (1986), Thomas (1986), Strong (1988), Warren 
(1988), Dürr (1988), Lapenies (1988), P. Heller (1988), Pitz (1988), Taylor (1990), 
Aschheim (1992). 
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his formative impact on some of the greatest German-speaking theorists 
(i.e., Weber, Simmel, Scheler, Tönnies, Freyer, Mannheim). Echoing 
Weber, Baier held that Marx and Nietzsche raise the most fundamental 
questions for social theory. Yet, while Marx’s contribution has been ac- 
knowledged, Nietzsche is still ignored in recent sociology. Baier recog- 
nized the difficulties inhering in efforts to elaborate Nietzsche’s indirect 
impact on social theory. But he suggested that asking how Nietzsche 
posed “the question of society” and following “traces” of his ideas in 
works of important theorists would help clarify his contribution. Both 
strategies will be employed in this article (Baier 1981-82, pp. 25, 27, 
32-33). In addition, however, the “sociological” vision Nietzsche op- 
posed will be entertained to draw out his challenge to modern social 
theory. 

Regardless of many differences, classical theorists converged around 
some, central sociological presuppositions, questions, and themes. They 
embraced “progressive” features of sociocultural differentiation or, at 
least, viewed certain, consequent, social conditions or capacities as civi- 
lizing forces. Most implied that the process shatters the rigid, parochial 
constraints of tradition, shaping individuality in a freer, richer, social 
way. Divergent values, norms, and ideas give rise to multifaceted, reflex- 
ive, and autonomous social selves who are capable of communicating 
effectively with ever more diverse types of people across highly special- 
ized roles. They forge highly complex cooperative networks that generate 
new social powers and consequent geometric advances in productivity. 
Classical theorists saw their normative critiques to be anchored in nascent 
forms of legitimate authority inhering in the new types of social interde- 
pendence and solidarity. While also warning of looming threats and pa- 
thologies, even pessimists detected vital, new social resources (e.g., social 
science) to moderate crises, reduce coercion, and strengthen the new 
modes of legitimate authority. Overall, they believed that rationalization 
unleashes social forces of universal significance, which, if properly di- 
rected, would liberate and nurture human particularity.? By contrast, 
Nietzsche equated rationalization with cultural homogenization and liq- 
uidation of particularity. He saw “decadence” where classical theorists 
saw progress. In his view, sociology drapes sweeping cultural domina- 
tion, regimentation, and exhaustion with the appearance of legitimacy. 

This essay will explore Nietzsche’s views about the absence of the 
social resources claimed by modern theorists and his inversion of their 
most basic perspectives about modernity. It will elaborate his “antisociol- 
ogy,” and then trace its impact on three divergent currents of social 


? This is an extremely simplified summary of a very complex discursive field. For 
more detailed discussion, see Antonio and Kellner (1992), Kloppenberg (1986). 
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theory. Contrasting themes from modern theory will be addressed at key 
junctures of both sections. While my intent is to address some possibly 
revealing threads of Nietzsche’s social theory and to clarify his relevance 
for sociology, the reader must be cautioned about the many unresolved 
riddles, ambiguities, and contradictions in his texts. Any consistent read- 
ing risks harmonizing tensions he wanted to remain problematic. In this 
essay, however, he is read against the backdrop of modern theory in 
order to explore his continuing challenge to this tradition. 


NIETZSCHE'S ANTISOCIOLOGY 

The Socratic Culture Complex: The End of Particularity 
One should inaugurate culture in the right place—not in the 
“soul” . . . [but in] the body, demeanor, diet, physiology: the 
rest follows. . . . Christianity, which despised the body, has 


up to now been mankind’s greatest misfortune. (Nietzsche, 
Twilight of the Idols) 


Nietzsche rejected the enduring Western conception of the “rational sub- 
ject,” which portrays reason or mind as a “higher” faculty governing 
the body. He was especially critical of the new version of the subject 
or the social self, emergent during his own day. Holding that “every 
association” makes strong individuals “shudder slightly” and that “all 
contact . . . ‘in society’—involves inevitable uncleanliness,” Nietzsche 
identified individuality with bodily “intelligence” and “multiplicity.” 
Consequently, he viewed the genuine “self” to be a nonsocial, irreduc- 
ible, individual particularity and contradictory to the “herd”-like “ego” 
(i.e., the social self). Nietzsche believed culture to originate from and to 
regulate the body. Superior cultures nurture particularity by providing 
resources to express bodily drives in a “gpiritualized” way that favors 
pleasure and “ascending life.” Although these cultures provide healthy 
individuals resources to express themselves vitally and creatively, they 
also exert “domestication” that constrains the destructive inclinations of 
the “weak.” Some cultures, however, domesticate so thoroughly and 
repress bodily drives so severely that the “herd instinct of obedience” 
and consequent guilt, illness, and “nihilism” prevail (Nietzsche [1882] 
1974, p. 342; [1883-85] 1969८, pp. 61-66, 86, 118, 120; [1883-88] 19680, 
pp. 203-4, 347-49, 363; [1886] 1966, pp. 26, 110-11, 226; [1888] 1968, 
pp. 29-44). 

The overarching “moral” regulation of inferior cultures is animated 
by ressentiment (i.e., the inclination of the weak to make their suffering 
meaningful by blaming others and taking “imaginary revenge”). Ac- 
cording to Nietzsche, “ascetic priests” attain cultural leadership by ma- 
nipulating this sentiment, creating normative systems or “slave morali- 
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ties” that promise salvation for the obedient and punishment for the 
dissolute. By intensifying and redirecting ressentiment inward against 
the blameworthy body and outward against collective enemies, morality 
forges powerlessness into mass discipline and the weak into a society 
(Nietzsche [1887] 1969b, pp. 36-37, 116-18, 125-27; 1968, p. 156). 
Moreover, healthy, uninhibited individuals are made prime targets of 
ressentiment and coercion. Bound by slave morality, the herd collects 
and defeats the “strong.” Thus, Nietzsche reverses Spencerian “survival 
of the fittest” because in his view social “selection” favors the weak 
(Nietzsche 19685, pp. 55, 75, 343, 361-65, 479; 19685, pp. 75-76). 

According to Nietzsche, Western culture breeds especially powerful, 
unhealthy ressentiment. He argued that Socrates, an ingenious ascetic 
priest, initiated the “modern” or “Socratic” culture complex, giving 
“reason” absolute dominion over the body and, thereby, taming the 
explosion of impulses and desires unleashed by the collapse of Greek 
antiquity. Socrates’ equation of truth and virtue with disembodied reason 
gave rise to the West’s characteristic splits between mind and body, 
subject and object, and theory and practice. Socratic culture’s brutal 
domestication turns drives “backward” against the body, creating crip- 
pling “inwardness” and “self-laceration” (Nietzsche [1872] 1967; 19685, 
pp. 156, 202-3, 328; 1969b, pp. 84—85; 19686, pp. 29-34). 

Nietzsche saw Christianity as the prototypical slave morality. Its dem- 
ocratic ethos, which provided the ultimate roots of bourgeois and social- 
ist ideals, greatly magnified original Socratic ressentiment. The promise 
of equality and salvation to all the “subjugated and oppressed” and of 
eternal damnation to all nonbelievers demanded unparalleled denial of 
the body, absolute obedience, “mortal hostility to reality,” and “hatred 
of those who think differently” and of “multiplicity.” Protestantism 
made matters worse. Regardless of contributions to “mobility,” “lib- 
erty,” and “science,” the Reformation made everyone his or her own 
priest, generating methodical self-regulation in the herd and brutal vio- 
lence against the strong. According to Nietzsche, the Protestant “north” 
is the heartland of Socratic culture (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 293, 310-13; 
19686, pp. 131-39, 184-86). 

Nietzsche held that Christianity subordinated family, locality, eth- 
nicity, and nation to the most universal cultural domination the world 
had ever known. In his view, however, the Enlightenment and bourgeois 
revolutions made the process even more extensive and inclusive. While 
promising earthly salvation, the new “democratic” creeds (e.g., positiv- 
ism, utilitarianism, feminism, Spencerianism, socialism, ad infinitum) 
secularize and pluralize slave morality and institute much more system- 
atic, diffuse social control. Explosive sociocultural differentiation, cele- 
brated by modern theorists, multiplies, disperses, and specializes the sites 
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for ressentiment, asceticism, and discipline. Rather than genuine diver- 
sity, it produces nearly identical “useful, industrious, handy, multipur- 
pose herd animal[s].” Nietzsche’s charge that “the whole of sociology” 
draws its norms from “decaying forms of society” means that it reflects 
and serves Socratic rationalization. His vision of global liquidation of 
individuality and cultural particularity contradicts modern theory’s 
grand narrative of rationality, freedom, and progress. Attributing the 
conditions to enduring aspects of Western civilization, he envisioned a 
much deeper crisis than modern theorists ever imagined (Nietzsche 1966, 
pp. 176-77; 1968, p. 91; 1968b, pp. 478). 


The End of the Social/Cultural Exhaustion 


All of us are no longer material for a society. (Nietzsche, The 
Gay Science) 


Nietzsche held that the current wave of rationalization has depleted cul- 
ture so severely that virtually all of “our institutions are no longer fit for 
anything” (Nietzsche 1968, p. 93). Because “shared” values, norms, 
and ideas are no longer binding, culturally reproduced social integration 
has dissolved. Rather than being normatively regulated, uncoerced be- 
havior follows the grooves of habit, organizational routine, and mass 
culture or is simply disoriented (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 302-4, 338; 19690, 
pp. 121-26; 1969८, p. 226; 19680, p. 150). 


For institutions to exist there must exist the kind of will, instinct, impera- 
tive which is anti-liberal to the point of malice: the will to tradition, to 
authority, to centuries-long responsibility, to solidarity between succeeding 
generations backwards and forwards in infinitum. . . . The entire West 
has lost those instincts out of which institutions grow, out of which the 
future grows. . . . One lives for today, one lives very fast—one lives very 
irresponsibly: it is precisely this which one calls “freedom.” That which 
makes institutions institutions is despised, hated, rejected: whenever the 
word “authority” is so much as heard one believes oneself in danger of a 
new slavery. (Nietzsche 19680, pp. 93—94) 


The state’s newly developed top-to-bottom officialdom is emblematic 
of this sweeping disintegration; its arsenal of disciplinary mechanisms fill 
the breach left by the lack of legitimate authority. Nietzsche held that 
the state and culture are inherent “antagonists.” Pointing to the cultural 
stagnation that followed Germany’s victory in the Franco-Prussian War, 
he stated, “Coming to power is a costly business: power makes stu- 


pid. . . . The Germans—once they were called a nation of thinkers: Do 
they still think at all? Nowadays the Germans are bored with intel- 
lect, . . . politics devours all seriousness for really intellectual things— 
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Deutschland, Deutschland tuber alles was, I fear, the end of German 
philosophy” (Nietzsche 1968, p. 60). Immobilizing intellectual and aes- 
thetic creativity, the power state manipulates through a new mix of dra- 
conian law, welfare provision, propaganda, and nationalism. It is a “new 
idol” and the focal point of dangerous currents of mass ressentiment and 
regimentation (Nietzsche [1873—76] 1983, pp. 3-6; 1969८, 75-78; [1883] 
19686, p. 48; [1888] 19825; [1888] 1967; 1968, 62-63; [1888], 19696, p. 
319). 

Nietzsche viewed socialism as an outgrowth of Socratic culture’s demo- 
cratic ethos and expansionary state.” The self-righteous egalitarian, col- 
lectivist, and redemptive thrust of socialism’s highly secularized Chris- 
tian ressentiment makes it all the more dangerous. Because socialists 
simply want to manage “more cheaply, more safely, more equitably, 
more uniformly,” Nietzsche argued, they would, if they came to power, 
amplify all the pathologies inherent in “state power.” He held that so- 
cialism is a “younger brother” of ancient despotism, promising “iron 
chains,” “fearful discipline,” “abolition of the individual,” and “com- 
plete subservience.” It would re-create “Chinese conditions” of enduring 
stasis and absolutism (Nietzsche [1878-80] 1986, pp. 173-74; [1881] 
19826, pp. 83, 109, 126-27; 1974, pp. 99, 338; 19686, pp. 77—78, 
463-64). 

In contrast to modern theorists, even Marx, Nietzsche did not see 
anything redeeming about capitalism. Thus, his antistate and antiso- 
cialist views had nothing to do with classical liberalism. He loathed capi- 
talism’s overarching impersonalism and instrumentalism, holding that 
they turned everyone into “industrious ants” (Nietzsche 19825, pp. 126- 
27). In one work, he followed his critique of the state with a blistering 
attack on “the flies of the marketplace,” stressing their falseness, petty 
ambitiousness, baseness, capriciousness, and sycophancy. Capitalism 
produces all-encompassing haste, superficiality, and life-denying special- 
ized labor. Worse off than slaves, wage workers are at the “mercy of 
brute need” and employers who ruthlessly “exploit” them. Nietzsche 
considered capitalism’s so-called culture to be completely vulgarized and 
debased (Nietzsche 1983, pp. 164-65; 1986, p. 167; 1974, pp. 107-8; 
1969b, pp. 78-81, 227, 258-59, 296-97). Suggesting a Marcusean “great 
refusal,” he urged that “workers of Europe ought henceforth to declare 
themselves as a class a human impossibility and not, as usually happens, 
only a somewhat harsh and inappropriate social arrangement; they ought 
to inaugurate within the European beehive an age of a great swarming- 


10 Nietzsche did not explore specific socialist programs, Marx, or Marxism (Kaufmann 
1974, p. 292n.7). Also, his ideas overlap with Marx’s positions at some key points; 
see Love (1986). 
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out such as has never been seen before, and through this act of free 
emigration in the grand manner to protest against the machine, against 
capital, and against the choice now threatening them of being compelled 
to become either the slave of the state or of the party of disruption” 
(Nietzsche 19826, pp. 125-27). 

Against social Darwinist claims that capitalist competition produces 
“the fittest” individuals, Nietzsche held that it gives rise to “smaller. . . 
more governable” types. Capitalism’s formal equality, relativistic inter- 
dependence, and instrumentalism level status and value hierarchies, re- 
duce tastes to the lowest common denominator, and destroy cultural 
constraints on ressentiment. This complete evaporation of legitimate au- 
thority provides nearly unlimited opportunities for the ascent of frauds 
and mediocre herd leaderships. Thus, Nietzsche cleaved modern theory’s 
connections between capitalism, autonomous individuality, and progress. 
Liberalism and socialism both manifest fundamental pathologies of the 
same exhausted cultural complex (Nietzsche 1974, p. 202; 1968, pp. 55, 
75, 79). 

Nietzsche ridiculed the positivist dream of substituting science for reli- 
gion, seeing it as a gross deception illustrative of the depth of cultural 
exhaustion. He detested positions that treated science as an independent 
worldview and ignored its need for presuppositions (a “philosophy” or 
“faith” to give it “a direction, meaning, a limit, a method, a right to 
exist”). In a biting passage about an expert researcher on the “leech’s 
brain,” he satirized the tunnel vision of narrowly specialized science. Its 
“faith in truth,” stoical discipline, and narrow purview betray its hidden 
roots in priestly asceticism. Although admiring the inexorable honesty of 
properly practiced specialized science, Nietzsche held that it has no inher- 
ent meaning—its value depends entirely on its consequences for life. 
Science becomes trivial or dangerous when its problems, programs, and 
knowledge are considered to be value free or to be a source of values. 
The idea of science imperiously directing social life justifies Socratic disci- 
pline and control. Such pseudoscience is no tonic for cultural crisis. 
Rather, animate culture and legitimate authority must be created to give 
science .meaning and direction and to curb its destructive impulses 
(Nietzsche 1969८, pp. 261-64, 311-13; 1969b, p. 152). 

“All honor to the ascetic ideal insofar as it is honest! So long as it 
believes in itself and does not play tricks on us!” Nietzsche (19690, pp. 
158-59) declared. While he preferred genuine Christian conviction to the 
new slave moralities, he felt that faith in God had already collapsed and 
that religion, like other creeds, is no longer practiced sincerely. In his 
view, the most obvious sign of decadence is that people regularly act 
according to beliefs they know are false. Nihilistic “forgery in ideals,” 
ethical formality, and indolence prepare the way for a new type of tyr- 
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anny, foreshadowed by Germany’s peculiar mixture of reactionary con- 
servatism, philosophic idealism, public welfare, delusions of national 
grandeur, anti-Semitism, and brute coercion. More generally, however, 
throughout the West, Socratic rationalization, in its most decadent stage, 
levels completely the particularities that give individuals and cultures 
strength and vitality. The sweeping exhaustion makes possible nightmar- 
ish future regimes (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 310—13; 233; 1968), p. 75; 19684, 
pp. 149=50). 


Cultural Rationalization contra Communication 


Everywhere language is sick, and the oppression of this tre- 
mendous sickness weighs on the whole of human development. 
(Nietzsche, Untimely Meditations) 


Privileging aesthetic experience over rational action, Nietzsche subverted 
modern theory’s largely normative and instrumental views of communi- 
cation and social bonds. He held that genuine human relationships are 
rooted in mutual feelings and the body and depend on the “superabun- 
dance of means of communication” offered by aesthetic sensibilities. By 
contrast, he treated language primarily as an instrument of social control. 
Being abstract and collective, “words” inevitably undermine the expres- 
sion of the particularities that animate interpersonal ties. In intimate 
relationships, it is easy to detect that words fail to communicate ade- 
quately “feelings, intentions, nuances, desires, and fears.” But if one 
openly acknowledges these silences, he or she risks being branded as 
“strange” and “isolated”; superior beings’ authenticity opens them to 
the predations of the herd (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 297—300; 19680, pp. 50, 
203-4, 275, 334, 358, 371, 427-28; 1966, p. 217). 

In Nietzsche’s view, language produces “a separate world beside the 
other world, a place it took to be so firmly set that, standing upon it, it 
could lift the rest of the world off its hinges and make itself master of 
it. . . . Man has for long ages believed in the concepts and names of 
things as in aeternae veritates. . . . He really thought that in language 
he possessed knowledge of the world. The sculptor of language was not 
so modest as to believe that he was only giving things designations, he 
conceived rather that with words he was expressing supreme knowledge 
of things” (Nietzsche 1986, p. 16). i 

Treating words as mirrors of reality provides a comforting illusion of 
“certainty.” This tendency obscures the social bases of language, reifies 
social conventions, and weakens capacities to imagine and create alterna- 
tive conditions. Linguistic “abbreviations” cement obligatory social ties 
where “mutual agreement” about “feelings” is absent and the tendency 
to “let go” must be stemmed. Nietzsche held that language serves social 
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selection of the herd, keeping experiences, desires, impulses, and actions 
of weak persons within boundaries, inscribing strong individuals as col- 
lective enemies, and redirecting ressentiment into regimentation. Accord- 
ingly, cultural rationalization makes this process of liquidating particu- 
larity more effective and universal (Nietzsche 1966, pp. 100-102, 216-17; 
19686, pp. 357-58, 380). 

Since Nietzsche was himself a master writer, bis polemics about words 
per se are hyperbolic. !! The real target is Socratic culture’s exceptionally 
abstract languages, rampant conceptual reifications, and impoverished 
aesthetic sensibilities. Nietzsche believed that the obsession with rational 
representation makes the body an inert target of disciplinary control. 
Adoration of concepts, theory, and reason makes the abstract signifier 
the ultimate object of knowledge. Purely formal concepts are treated 
as the “highest,” “real,” and “true” things, while sense experience is 
relegated to the degraded status of “appearance.” Platonic ideas, Chris- 
tian soul, Kantian things-in-themselves, and Newtonian atoms and time 
are all foundational reifications that “dehistoricize” the corporeal world 
and erect illusions of firm “grounds” for those who cannot face life 
without God and tradition or bear the weight of its conflictive choices 
and its “great dice game” (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 287-90; 1968, p. 549; 
19680, pp. 35-37). 

Destroying Socratic culture’s “objective” foundations (.९., God and 
Truth), the latest phase of cultural rationalization greatly amplifies feel- 
ings of uncertainty. The consequent desperate searching and clinging 
produces frenetic reification; fanatical new prejudices, religions, and poli- 
tics appear alongside the most sterile intellectual formalisms. Mass cul- 
ture’s hastily formulated languages blur all difference and ambiguity 
(e.g., parties “transform their principles into great al fresco stupidities”). 
The proliferation of abstract signifiers, arising from diverse locations and 
detached from any sense of stable referents, contribute to increasingly 
mechanical, diffuse, and mindless regimentation. In this fashion, 
Nietzsche severed the links that modern theorists saw between rational- 
ization and enhanced communication, social integration, and legitimate 
authority (Nietzsche 1983, p. 215; 1986, pp. 161-62; 1966, pp. 216-17; 
19685, pp. 357-58, 380-81). 


Subjectified Culture: Social Selves as Simulators 


The phenomenon of modern man has become wholly appear- 
ance; he is not visible in what he represents but rather con- 
cealed by it. (Nietzsche, Untimely Meditations) 


11 He advocated writing in a style that proves “one believes in an idea; not only thinks 


it but also feels it” (personal communication to Lou Andreas-Salomé, quoted in [1894] 
1988, pp. 77-78). 
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According to Nietzsche, the “subject” is Socratic culture’s most central, 
durable foundation. This prototypic expression of ressentiment, master 
reification, and ultimate justification for slave morality and mass disci- 
pline “separates strength from expressions of strength, as if there were 
a neutral substratum . . . free to express strength or not to do so. But 
there is no such substratum; there is no ‘being’ behind the doing, ef- 
fecting, becoming; ‘the doer’ is merely a fiction added to the deed” 
(Nietzsche 19690, pp. 45—46). Leveling of Socratic culture’s “objective” 
foundations makes its “subjective” features all the more important. For 
example, the subject is a central focus of the new human sciences, ap- 
pearing prominently in its emphases on neutral standpoints, motives as 
causes, and selves as entities, objects of inquiry, problems, and targets 
of care (Nietzsche 1966, pp. 19-21; 19686, pp. 47-54). Arguing that 
subjectified culture weakens the personality, Nietzsche spoke of a “re- 
markable antithesis between an interior which fails to correspond to any 
exterior and an exterior which fails to correspond to any interior” 
(Nietzsche 1983, pp. 78-79, 83). 

The “problem of the actor,” Nietzsche said, “troubled me for the 
longest time.”2 He considered “roles” as “external,” “surface,” or 
“foreground” phenomena and viewed close personal identification with 
them as symptomatic of estrangement. While modern theorists saw dif- 
ferentiated roles and professions as a matrix of autonomy and reflexivity, 
Nietzsche held that persons (especially male professionals) in specialized 
occupations overidentify with their positions and engage in gross fabrica- 
tions to obtain advancement. They look hesitantly to the opinion of oth- 
ers, asking themselves, “How ought I feel about this?” They are so 
thoroughly absorbed in simulating effective role players that they have 
trouble being anything but actors—“The role has actually become the 
character.” This highly subjectified social self or simulator suffers devas- 
tating inauthenticity. The powerful authority given the social greatly 
amplifies Socratic culture’s already self-indulgent “inwardness.” Integ- 
rity, decisiveness, spontaneity, and pleasure are undone by paralyzing 
overconcern about possible causes, meanings, and consequences of acts 
and unending internal dialogue about what others might think, expect, 
say, or do (Nietzsche 1983, pp. 83-86; 1986, pp. 39-40; 1974, pp. 302—4, 
316-17). 

Nervous rotation of socially appropriate “masks” reduces persons to 
hypostatized “shadows,” “abstracts,” or simulacra. One adopts “many 
roles,” playing them “badly and superficially” in the fashion of a stiff 
“puppet play.” Nietzsche asked, “Are you genuine? Or only an actor? 


1: The important passages on actor and role in The Gay Science were added to the 
second edition in 1887 and, thus, reflect Nietzsche’s mature thought. 
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A representative or that which is represented? . . . [Or] no more than an 
imitation of an actor?” Simulation is so pervasive that it is hard to tell 
the copy from the genuine article; social selves “prefer the copies to the 
originals” (Nietzsche 1983, pp. 84-86; 1986, p. 136; 1974, pp. 232— 
33, 259; 1969, pp. 268, 300, 302; 1968, pp. 26-27). Their inwardness 
and aleatory scripts foreclose genuine attachment to others. This type of 
actor cannot plan for the long term or participate in enduring net- 
works of interdependence; such a person is neither willing nor able to be 
a “stone” in the societal “edifice” (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 302—4; 1986a, 
pp. 93-94). 

Superficiality rules in the arid subjectivized landscape. Neitzsche 
(1974, p. 259) stated, “One thinks with a watch in one’s hand, even as 
one eats one’s midday meal while reading the latest news of the stock 
market; one lives as if one always ‘might miss out on something.’ ‘Rather 
do anything than nothing’: this principle, too, is merely a string to throttle 
all culture. . . . Living in a constant chase after gain compels people to 
expend their spirit to the point of exhaustion in continual pretense and 
overreaching and anticipating others.” ; 

Pervasive leveling, improvising, and faking foster an inflated sense of 
ability and an oblivious attitude about the fortuitous circumstances that 
contribute to role attainment (e.g., class or ethnicity). The most medio- 
cre people believe they can fill any position, even cultural leadership. 
Nietzsche respected the self-mastery of genuine ascetic priests, like Socra- 
tes, and praised their ability to redirect ressentiment creatively and to 
render the “sick” harmless. But he deeply feared the new simulated 
versions. Lacking the “born physician’s” capacities, these impostors am- 
plify the worst inclinations of the herd; they are “violent, envious, ex- 
ploitative, scheming, fawning, cringing, arrogant, all according to cir- 
cumstances.” Social selves are fodder for the “great man of the masses.” 
Nietzsche held that “the less one knows how to command, the more ur- 
gently one covets someone who commands, who commands severely— 
a god, prince, class, physician, father confessor, dogma, or party conscience.” 
The deadly combination of desperate conforming and overreaching and 
untrammeled ressentiment paves the way for a new type of tyrant 
(Nietzsche 1986, pp. 137, 168; 1974, pp. 117-18, 213, 288-89, 303-4). 


Sovereign Selves: Dissimulators/Perspectival Beings 


The age of Socratic man is over. (Nietzsche, The Birth of 
Tragedy) 


Opposing the tide of subjectified culture, Nietzsche envisioned a “sover- 
eign” type of individual who is not taken over by roles but acts according 
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to his or her inherent bodily “intelligence” and “multiplicity.” Sovereign 
individuals escape the social self’s characteristic dualisms (e.g., mind/ 
body, inner/outer, and being/appearance) and consequent estrange- 
ment. They “dissimulate” to establish “distance” from their roles, dis- 
cerningly staging, watching, and concealing themselves in “good con- 
science” to escape domestication, exert command, express benevolence 
and modesty, seek solitude, avert unnecessary conflicts, or just enjoy the 
freedom and playfulness of masks (Nietzsche 1986, p. 136; 19826, p. 156; 
1974, pp. 130-33, 169, 266, 302-4, 316-17, 321; 1968, pp. 292-93; 
1966, p. 160; 1969b, pp. ४9-60). They “become those who we are— 
human beings who are new, unique, incomparable, who give themselves 
laws, who create themselves” (Nietzsche 1974, p. 266). 

While always rare, sovereign individuals can be found in all sorts of 
settings and strata. For example, strong persons in subjugated groups 
(including, according to Nietzsche, lower classes, Jews, and women), 
hardened by continuous struggles with highly unfavorable circumstances, 
often become skilled dissimulators (Nietzsche 1974, p. 317). Cultural 
complexes, however, vary greatly with respect to resources for nurturing 
sovereign individuality. “Tragic culture” of ancient Greece (Odysseus 
was Nietzsche’s prototypic dissimulator) was exceptionally rich in this 
regard, while Socratic culture is impoverished. Today, the “fittest” indi- 
viduals are treated as the “most deviant” types and prime enemies of 
the herd. Even in this setting, however, a few survive by employing all 
their powers of dissimulation and self-mastery. Endless struggles against 
a vast array of homogenizing and coercing forces make them “strong as 
the devil.” Thus, even highly negative conditions give rise to a small 
number of “exceptional human beings” (Nietzsche 19680, pp. 80, 460— 
64; 1966, pp. 110-14, 137-39, 176-77; 19686, pp. 118; 1969, pp. 232; 
253-55). 

The current mixing of peoples and cultures draws out the worst in- 
stincts of weak individuals, but makes sovereign types “stronger and 
richer than ever before.” The experience of diverse values, norms, and 
ways of life makes them flexible, adaptable, multisided, and “increas- 
ingly independent of any determinate milieu” (Nietzsche 1966, pp. 174— 
77). Nietzsche stated: “Like trees we grow . . . not in one place only but 
everywhere, not in one direction but equally upward and outward and 
inward and downward; our energy is at work simultaneously in the 
trunk, branches, and roots; we are no longer free to do only one particular 
thing, to be only one particular thing” (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 332-33). 
This plural nature opens sovereign types to “the perspective character 
of existence”; they recognize that each person’s body, biography, and 
location are unique optics, that superior culture originates from this 
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purely historical matrix, and that cultural experience is itself refracted 
by the same particularities. Sovereign individuals embrace the plurality 
of possible beings, experiences, and perspectives (Nietzsche 1974, pp. 
215, 336-37). The “highest” type of person, Nietzsche held, would have 
“the greatest multiplicity of drives in the relatively greatest strength that 
they can be endured.” Being the “richest in contradictions,” he or she 
would have “antennae for all types” of humanity (Nietzsche 1968), pp. 
150, 479, 504-19; 1966, pp. 50-51, 145-50, 160, 220-21, 226). 

Nietzschean perspectivism is sometimes interpreted as giving equal 
validity to all points of view (i.e., only abstract “difference” stands 
above an otherwise flattened plane). Nothing is further from Nietzsche’s 
(e.g., 1969, p. 280) position. He equated relativism with intellectual and 
ethical indolence and saw it to be at the root of the war on difference. 
The consequent eclipse of “distance,” or will to distinguish between 
superior and inferior values and people, opens the way for demagoguery, 
fraud, and coercion. If values are leveled, how can one be expected 
to choose conditions and leaders favoring tolerance and nurturance of 
particularity? Diverse value preferences naturally arise from healthy bod- 
ies and different social locations. But they also can reflect poor health 
and ressentiment. Therefore, all values should not be given equal valid- 
ity. For this reason, Nietzsche called for a new “ordering of rank: not... 
an individualistic morality” (Nietzsche 19680, pp. 162, 197; 1966, pp. 
53-56, 148). 

Perspectivism is “a complex form of specificity” converse to the preva- 
lent reification of abstract concepts. Nietzsche said, “One has to learn 
to see . . . habituating the eye to repose, to patience, to letting things 
come to it, learning to defer judgement, to investigate and comprehend 
the individual case in all its aspects . . . mot to react immediately to 
a stimulus, but to have the restraining, stock-taking instincts in one’s 
control. . . . In an attitude of hostile calm one will allow the strange, the 
novel of every kind to approach” (Nietzsche 19686, p. 65). Engaging 
genuine difference requires a disciplined self-command, unknown to 
hasty, superficial simulators. Sovereign individuals are perspectival be- 
ings, expressing rigor in observing, reflecting, and acting. Their “will to 
power” derives as much from their refined capacity to create distance, 
withhold response, and grasp particulars as from their vital instincts. 

Nietzsche did not reject science per se. Rather, his scathing attacks on 
positivist claims about science mirroring the world, revealing the mean- 
ing of history, and replacing religion deconstructed the pseudoscientific 
subject (i.e., the disembodied eye spectating neutrally on an autonomous, 
object world). He called for a more open, active, and specific way of 
knowing, stressing “experimental” understanding of human action and 
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its consequences. !? Perspectivist science rejects the “world of truth” in 
“reverence” for all that “lies beyond” its “horizon” and for life’s “rich 
ambiguity.” It challenges reifications, clarifies the limits of rationality, 
opens multiple realities to view, and enhances particularity (Nietzsche 
1974, p. 335; 19685, p. 340; 1968, pp. 122-26, 162-65, 170-75). 
Nietzsche had this position in mind when he spoke of science being a 
sign of “a higher multiplicity of culture,” and praised its “disciplining 
of the intellect, clarity, and severity in matters of intellectual conscience, 
noble coolness, and freedom of the intellect” (Nietzsche 19685, p. 246; 
19686, p. 163). 

Even perspectivist science, however, cannot solve the problem of So- 
cratic rationalization, which endlessly strips away “veils,” finds nothing 
underneath, and levels differences. Without proper direction, science 
feeds nihilism and cultural exhaustion. But if science is not an indepen- 
dent worldview, what values should guide it? Here, Nietzsche returned 
to the body and cultural sublimation of drives in the cause of “ascending 
life.” Aesthetic sensibilities and art, he argued, are the real enemies of 
the rational subject and the ultimate source of individual and cul- 
tural vitality. Science’s “will to truth” originates from the ascetic ideal, 
while art derives from a “will to deception” with “a good conscience” 
(Nietzsche 1969, pp. 153-56; 1982b, p. 682). Nietzsche asserted that 
“we need all exuberant, floating, dancing, mocking, childish, and blissful 
art lest we lose our freedom above things that our ideal demands of 
us. . . . We should be able also to stand above morality—and not only 
to stand with anxious stiffness of a man who is afraid of slipping and 
falling any moment, but also to float above it and play. How then could 
we possibly dispense with art—and with the fool?” (Nietzsche 1974, p. 
164). Calling for a “lighter,” freer individuality, comfortable with all of 
its disguises and multiplicity, Nietzsche gave ultimate priority to the 
uninhibited foreground of life (i.e., playful dissimulation and festival) 
over rational culture (Nietzsche 19825, p. 683; also 1974, p. 38). 

Although ultimately subordinate to aesthetics, the “will to truthful- 
ness” still has an important place. Nietzsche stated, “This will to mere 
appearance, to simplification, to masks, to cloaks . . . to the surface... 
is countered by that sublime inclination of the seeker after knowledge 
who insists on profundity, multiplicity, and thoroughness, with a wil] 
which is a kind of cruelty of the intellectual conscience and taste” 
(Nietzsche 1966, pp. 160-61). More than ever, Nietzsche believed, the 
time calls for a will to truthfulness strong enough to endure seeing “real- 


13 Nietzsche implied a pragmatic, rather than a representational theory of scientific 
knowledge. For example, he spoke about expanding the purview of mathematized 
science, “not in the faith that this will lead us to know things but in order to determine 
our human relation to things” (Nietzsche 1974, p. 215). 
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ity as it ts,” in all its multiplicity, chaotic uncertainty, and harshness, 
whatever the costs. This is the heart of his “immoralism” and “suspi- 
cion.” Shortly before going mad, he stated, “How much truth does a 
spirit endure, how much truth does it dare? More and more that became 
for me the real measure of value” (Nietzsche 19696, pp. 218, 327-31). 
The sovereign individual’s inclinations for “Dionysian” abandonment 
and stoical “responsibility” are at “war,” but passionate vision and disci- 
plined truthfulness are both needed to face “open seas” and great tasks. 


After Modernity: The Permanent Cultural War 


Politics will have merged entirely with a war of spirits; all 
power structures of the old society will have been exploded. 
(Nietzsche, Ecce Homo) 


Nietzsche viewed his own era to be parallel to Socrates’ time; that is, a 
period of cultural disintegration ripe for epochal rupture (Nietzsche 1974, 
pp. 303—4). Imagine a sporting, intellectual, or artistic pursuit without 
standards to judge good from bad performance, rank different perform- 
ers, and distinguish genuine innovation and creativity from simulation 
and fraud. Nietzsche argued that just such an evaporation of legitimate 
authority is already the case in mass culture, politics, and most other 
important areas of public life. In his view, the tendency of modern theo- 
rists to abstractly harmonize irresolvable contradictions and conjure up 
societal consensus made matters worse. Since all serious cultural achieve- 
ment demands stretching, striving, and struggling, the only way out of 
the crisis is to restore the matrix for creative individuality and cultural 
vitality—“strong opponents,” resistances, and genuine differences (e.g., 
Nietzsche 19680, p. 197). 

In a famous passage, Nietzsche called on people to “live dangerously,” 
to wage “war” with their “peers and themselves.” But he envisioned 
war being transformed into a “search for knowledge” and fought over 
“ideas and their consequences” (Nietzsche 1974, p. 228). By contrast to 
the nationalist emphasis on the primacy of political power, he argued for 
subordinating politics to culture. Nietzsche believed that genuine cultural 
selection is a generative force in all epochs, but, as with Socratic culture, 
its productive potential is blunted by the herd type of social selection and 
its consequent political suppression of creative individuals, ideas, and 
modes of life. Conversely, he imagined a post-Socratic epoch where un- 
constrained cultural selection would be the hegemonic logic of sociocul- 
tural production and reproduction. Rather than regimentation and coer- 
cion, cultural leaders and goods would achieve dominance by virtue of 
their “superiority” in open cultural competition and, thus, ultimately, 
by their contribution to “ascending life.” The new cultural complex 
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would intensify, rather than suppress, clashes between strongly held val- 
ues, vital lived experiences, and creative personalities. This requires in- 
stitutional spheres that facilitate conflictive perspectives and unparalleled 
levels of freedom of inquiry, taste, and lifestyle. Permanent war between 
divergent exemplars, ideas, norms, values, and worldviews means that 
the culture complex would itself be continually open to contestation and 
reconstruction (Nietzsche 19685, pp. 81-82, 346, 395-96; 19686, pp. 
21-27, 44; 19696, 231-33; Kaufmann 1974, pp. 386-89). 

Nietzsche’s conceptions of post-Socratic individuality and cultural se- 
lection constitute an ethos for cultural leadership and domination. Only 
sovereign types have the required strength, creativity, and lack of inhibi- 
tions to be full participants in the cultural war and to create new ultimate 
values. Nietzsche conceived of the new order as a “foundation or scaf- 
folding” for this “higher” type of being and task, not as a means to 
achieve universal freedom and equality. In his view, egalitarian ideals 
serve cultural mediocrity and mass discipline. Although Nietzsche’s anti- 
democratic polemics were aimed primarily against moralizing, leveling, 
and regimenting forces that weaken individuality, his elitism still has 
highly ambiguous elements. For example, he spoke of the “highest men” 
living “beyond” all rulers and social bonds and of the possible case of a 
single individual justifying a “whole millennia.” It is easy to see how 
such ideas could be perverted by the types of tyrants he feared were on 
the horizon (Nietzsche 1968, pp. 162, 197, 518-19; 1966, pp. 174-77, 
201-2; 1969), pp. 25-26). 

Yet Nietzsche held that weak, timid individuals—not the strong—fear 
difference, “love harsh judgments,” and are predisposed to violence. By 
contrast, he thought that sovereign types, imbued with perspectivism 
and an aristocratic (cultural) warrior ethic, would oppose regimentation: 
“reproaching, punishing, and attempting] to improve others” (Nietzsche 
1982a, pp. 139, 175; 1974, pp. 232-33, 254). In his view, the challenge of 
the age is to nurture new cultural leadership capable of resisting rampant 
demagoguery, chauvinism, toadyism, and coercion. Nietzsche wanted a 
cultural complex that would escape later modernity’s excessive moralism, 
inwardness, intolerance, and the all-pervasive concern with control. He 
believed that genuine difference or particularity, taken seriously, would 
favor more free, natural, and plural ways of life. 

Nietzsche’s prescriptions that life ought to be an “experiment of the 
seeker of knowledge . . . not a duty, not a calamity, not trickery” and 
that society ought to be an “experiment” and “not a ‘contract’” are 
telling (Nietzsche 1974, p. 255; 1969c, p. 229). Sharing the faith of radical 
democratic thinkers he opposed, he said yes to human nature and no to 
“foundations.” His declaration that “man” must be “overcome,” re- 
cently echoed by Foucault, calls for an end of the subject and an “unin- 
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hibited, a very uninhibited hand” (Nietzsche 1969b, p. 159). But his 
normative appeal to a potential stratum of individuals capable of bring- 
ing the new cultural epoch into being the day after tomorrow is problem- 
atic. Other than creativity, diversity, and self-mastery, post-Socratic val- 
ues are an open question left to aesthetic sensibilities and vitalistic forces. 
From his perspective, however, the charge that ethical foundations are 
lacking is a moralistic reflex of the moribund Socratic subject; its flick- 
ering desire for security must be expunged. Inverting Plato’s allegory of 
the cave, Nietzsche (1974, p. 167) declared, “After Buddha was dead, his 
shadow was still shown for centuries in a cave—a tremendous, gruesome 
shadow. God is dead; but given the way of men, there may be caves for 
thousands of years in which his shadow will be shown.—And we—we 
still have to vanquish his shadow, too.” 


NIETZSCHEANISMS: NIETZSCHE’S ANTISOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL 
THEORY 

I am a Doppelganger, I have a “second” face in addition to 

the first. And perhaps also a third. (Nietzsche, Ecce Homo) 


Numerous and varied indirect appropriations preclude an inclusive map- 
ping of Nietzsche’s impact on social theory. However, three important 
currents can be identified. First, certain modern theorists employ his 
ideas to moderate exaggerated claims about rationality, science, social 
consensus, and progress within their own tradition. Although they ex- 
press ambivalence about modern society, they reject Nietzsche’s argu- 
ments about cultural exhaustion and attempt to strengthen modern the- 
ory by making it more reflexive. Another group of appropriators, on the 
left, sense a depletion of resources for progressive reform or revolution. 
They aim to go beyond modern theory and create new approaches that 
resuscitate emancipatory hopes or individual or sociocultural particular- 
ity. Because they do not entirely sever their ties to emancipatory theory, 
these positions remain at the border of modern theory, even when they 
are intended as postmodern departures from it. A third type of appropria- 
tion calls for a revolution from the radical right. These positions break 
sharply with modern theory, subordinating individuality to remytholo- 
gized ideas of culture, nation, and state. 


Nietzsche and Modern Social Theory 


Weber and Durkheim are usually treated as the most important founders 
in the sociological canon. Weber was the leading figure among a genera- 
tion of German thinkers influenced by Nietzsche. Conversely, Durkheim 
is the leading representative of the type of French sociologism that 
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Nietzsche decried and belongs to a long line of thinkers engaged and 
criticized by new cultural theory. Discussion of the two thinkers will help 
draw out Nietzsche’s challenge within modern theory. 

Nietzschean ideas pervade Weber’s corpus, even though they are 
mostly implicit and hard to isolate. For example, qualifying his ideal- 
types, he held that in “the great majority of cases actual action goes on 
in a state of inarticulate half consciousness or actual unconsciousness 
of its subjective meaning” (Weber [1921] 1968, p. 21). He stressed the 
important role irrationality plays in social life and implied that most 
persons cannot face the uncertainty and complexity inhering in a world 
of “irreconcilably antagonistic values.” Only stronger individuals have 
the personal resources to cope with the full implications of the “warring 
gods” and ultimate meaninglessness of history and to take responsibility 
for creating their own meaning (Weber [1904-17] 1949, p. 18; [1919] 
1958c). Like Nietzsche, Weber stressed the centrality of cultural analysis, 
selection, and elites, the importance of local, individual, and regional 
particularities, and the towering threats posed by mass discipline, domi- 
nation, and rationalization. Also, he warned about welfare institutions 
making people passive objects of control, socialism recreating a more re- 
pressive version of ancient Egypt or China, and instrumentalities leveling 
genuine culture. 15 Weber came to these positions by his own path, but his 
arrival was facilitated by Nietzschean ideas and the broader agenda they 
set for social theory (e.g., Baier 1981-82; Hennis 1988, pp. 158-61). 

Nietzschean themes appear in Weber’s critiques of crude representa- 
tional thinking, especially as manifested in the tendency to mistake heu- 
ristic devices for reality. He spoke of the hairline between “science” and 
“faith,” and took a perspectivist position toward knowledge in his highly 
qualified defense of “objectivity.” For Weber, the values that make 
science “worthwhile,” define its “problems,” give it “direction,” and 
generate “belief” in its efficacy originate outside its borders in life’s 
“irrational reality.” He held that modern science must be grasped in 
light of Western culture’s “optimistic faith” in rationality, which he 


14 On Weber and Nietzsche, see e.g., Fleischmann (1964), Turner (1982), Kent (1983), 
Eden (1983, 1987), Schroeder (1987), Hennis (1987; 1988, pp. 146-62), Bloom (1988, 
pp. 194—240), Goldman (1988, 1992), Lieberson (1988), Mommsen (1974, 1989), Scaff 
(1989), Strong (1992), Warren (1992). 

15 For example, after singing praises to unadorned life in Oklahoma Territory, Weber 
(quoted in M. Weber [1926] 1975, p. 293) stated: “Too bad; in a year this place will 
look like Oklahoma [City], that is, like any other American city. With almost light- 
ening speed everything that stands in the way of capitalistic culture is being crushed.” 
The same powerful sentiments appear at the end of the Protestant Ethic (Weber 
[1904] 19586, pp. 181-83). 
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considered deeply “problematic” (Weber 1949, pp. 71-112). He attacked 
positivist claims about self-grounding science and conjuring up the ideal 
out of the real. After “Nietzsche’s devastating criticism of those ‘last 
men’ who ‘invented happiness,’” Weber argued (1958c, pp. 143, 148), 
how can anyone believe the “big children” who still see science as a 
“way to happiness” and to escape decision? Like Nietzsche, he called 
for a modest version of science that, by coming to terms with its limits, 
faces realities without moralizing illusions. Compare Nietzsche’s (e.g., 
1966, pp. 49-50; 19696, pp. 218, 312, 328-31) views about living “with- 
out illusions,” enduring “disagreeable truths,” and being “strong 
enough” to conceive “reality as it is” to Marianne Weber’s (1975, pp. 
662—63, 681-84) comments on her husband’s heroic “realism” or “illu- 
sion-free illumination of the various roots of existence” (see also Weber 
19580, 1958c). 

But remaining in the orbit of modern theory, Weber diverged from 
Nietzsche on many issues. For example, Weber rejected his view of res- 
sentiment as a general source of religious ethics. Like Nietzsche, Weber 
detailed the awesome homogenizing power of modern rationalization and 
even traced its ultimate roots to Western antiquity and early Christianity. 
But Weber also held that rationalization sharpens the differences between 
the various spheres of life and value and that it produces unparalleled 
space for autonomous individuality. It is significant that he found highly 
aestheticized culture repellent and feared its sociopolitical conse- 
quences.” Compare Nietzsche’s positions about the primacy of art to 
“unmusical” Weber’s (19586, pp. 155-56) appeal to stronger individuals 
to set to work, understanding that disenchantment has permanently 
driven the sublime out of all but their most intimate circles. Addition- 
ally, Weber’s “realism” about political elites and power contradicts 
Nietzsche’s hopes about post-Socratic cultural selection and substantively 
legitimate authority. Weber was no Nietzschean, but he selectively de- 
ployed Nietzsche’s ideas to challenge modern theorists to recognize the 
limits of rationality and rethink their practices accordingly. He ultimately 
affirmed sociology, the normative potentialities of modernity (e.g., “re- 
sponsibility”), and liberal institutions, but he was still highly ambivalent 


16 See Stephen A. Kent (1983) on Parsons’s exclusion of Weber’s reference to 
Nietzsche's “last men” just before the famous passage about “specialists without 
spirit, sensualists without heart” in the English translation of the Protestant Ethic. 
Kent shows how subtle Nietzschean themes can be overlooked. 

” See Marianne Weber's (1975, pp. 318-19, 372-80, 455—64) account of her spouse’s 
reaction to the Nietzschean poet Stefan George and Freudo-Nietzscheanism of Otto 
Gross. 
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about the prospects of democracy.’* In modern theory, Nietzschean ideas 
are often entwined with somber or tragic visions about modernity and 
with pessimistic views about the possibility for stronger democracy.'® 

Although Durkheim warned vigorously about anomie, social inequal- 
ity, expansive state power, and the erroneous equation of material with 
social progress, he still implied that rational culture develops progres- 
sively and provides fresh resources for coping with crises. In particular, 
he argued that norms and values affirming the individual’s “personal 
dignity” are growing stronger, more exact, and more “universal.” Be- 
cause complex interdependence depends on individuals freely gravitating 
to roles consistent with their native ability, it calls forth increased empha- 
sis on individual rights and equal opportunity. Moreover, modern culture 
has much greater “autonomy” from its material “substrata” and much 
enhanced capacities for rational representation. Ideas and values can be 
signified more clearly to larger numbers of people than ever before (see 
e.g., Durkheim [1893] 1964, pp. 171-73, 287-91, 321, 345, 329-50, 381— 
88; [1912] 1965, pp. 479-96; [1924] 1953, pp. 23-34; [1898] 1973८; [1925] 
1973b, pp. 1-14, 114-16, 265, 277-81). Like Nietzsche, Durkheim spoke 
of a “spiritualization” of culture. But he celebrated precisely what 
Nietzsche attacked, arguing that learning “to think and act with con- 
cepts” liberates people from the “yoke of the organism” (i.e., “passion” 
and “senses”), putting them under the regulation of higher “social 
causes.” In Durkheim’s view, cultural rationalization enhances potenti- 
alities for individual autonomy, social diversity, and “less imperative” 
social control (Durkheim 1964, pp. 287-91, 299, 302, 321, 333, 345-46, 
349; 1965, pp. 307-8, 481-82; 19735, pp. 95-126). 


18 While arguing that Weber’s “liberal notion” of society “qualified” his view of 
Nietzsche, Mommsen (1988, pp. 172—75; 1974, pp. 382—453) still claims that Weber’s 
ambivalence about democracy opened the way for Carl Schmitt’s protofascist appro- 
priation. 

1° Daniel Bell’s Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism provides a good example of 
contemporary modern theory with a strong Nietzschean flavor. While opposing 
Nietzschean sensibilities, Bell gives primacy to culture, criticizes degraded cultural 
standards (i.e., the “eclipse of distance”), and attacks a cultural leadership that ex- 
erts hegemony through radical democratic ideology (“adversary culture”). Bell (1978, 
p. xxix) stated that “we stand, I believe, with a clearing ahead of us. The exhaustion 
of Modernism, the aridity of Communist life, the tedium of the unrestrained self, and 
the meaninglessness of monolithic political chants, all indicate that a long era is coming 
to a slow close.” Bell’s quasi-Nietzschean argument is reminiscent of Foucault’s 
(1989, p. 327) point about his own “anti-Nietzschean theses” being “nevertheless 
Nietzschean.” 

The genders, however, do not fare equally in this process. Durkheim held that 
women, having less developed brains, are more emotional and less capable of abstract 
thinking (the resulting gender division of labor supposedly facilitates conjugal solidar- 
ity; e.g., Durkheim 1964, pp. 54—63; [1897] 1966, pp 166, 215-16, 270—74, 341-42, 
385-86, Roth 1989-90; Lehmann 1991, 1993, 1994). 
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Durkheim favored increasing moral regulation of the “body” to stem 
uncontrolled desire and to halt the dissipation of morality and democracy. 
Like Nietzsche, he saw priestly asceticism as “an integral part of 
all human culture,” but he viewed it very affirmatively, imploring 
that “moral” life (i.e., “real living” be given primacy over “art” (“a 
game”). “We must see people as they are,” he argued, in “their ugliness 
and wretchedness—if we want to help them. Art faces the other way” 
(Durkheim 1965, pp. 307-8; 1973, pp. 271-73). Durkheim wanted to 
employ science and moral education to discipline aesthetic impulses and 
tie the individual’s “whole being” to society. He believed that increased 
moral regulation was needed to avert social disintegration and an authori- 
tarian state. However, his unhesitant, celebratory tone about the “hyper- 
spirituality,” “great voice,” “great collective ends,” “liberating depen- 
dence,” “infinitely richer and higher reality” and “love” of the “social” 
directly contradicts Nietzsche’s “uninhibited hand” (Durkheim 1964, 
pp. 51-53, 239-40, 287-91, 329-50; 1966, pp. 246-57; 1965, pp. 
355-56, 481-96; 1953, pp. 23-34, 54-59, 72, 84-85; 19735, pp. 39, 
72-75, 100-102, 251, 271-77). 

While these brief comments on Durkheim are necessarily one-sided, 
they illustrate tendencies of modern theory that come under attack by 
Nietzschean antisociology. From this vantage point, Durkheim erases 
the body, elevates Socratic conceptualism into a normative ideal, and 
legitimates the nascent welfare state’s control mechanisms. Given Durk- 
heim’s active role in the Third Republic, it is not surprising that younger 
Bergsonians and Nietzscheans considered him to be the scourge of the 
regime’s alleged joyless rationalization and regimentation (Hughes 1977, 
pp. 336-91; Lepenies 1988, pp. 47-90). More nuanced modern positions 
by recent theorists, from Talcott Parsons to Jürgen Habermas, moderate 
Durkheim’s moralizing inclinations but maintain similar links between 
cultural rationalization, representation, autonomous individuality, and 
democracy. New cultural theorists charge that these quasi-evolutionary 
visions of progressive cultural rationalization reflect the theorists’ own 
values, obscure cultural exhaustion, and, ultimately, justify liquidation 
of particularity. 


Nietzscheanism on the Cultural Left and Postmodern Divide 


The cultural left has employed Nietzschean ideas in diverse critiques of 
modern theory. For example, the radical socialist Kurt Eisner used them 
to attack orthodox Marxism; Otto Gross linked them to Freud, expres- 
sionism, and matriarchal communism; and Helen Stocker employed them 
in radical feminism (see Thomas 1986, pp. 17-25, 80-95; Taylor 1990, 
pp. 89—116). Randolph Bourne’s ([1917] 1964) sharp Nietzschean attack 
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on his teacher, John Dewey, is illustrative. He felt that his mentor’s 
support for the United States’ entry into World War I was a capitulation 
to the power system following from his instrumentalism and lack of aes- 
thetic “vision.” Conversely, Bourne saw Nietzsche as a hammer against 
repressive rationalization. Marianne Weber (1975, pp. 319, 455-64) de- 
scribes similar tensions between her spouse and the Nietzschean poet 
Stefan George and his avant-garde circle. Like Dewey and Bourne, the 
split was over rational culture and the war. Nietzsche’s passionate em- 
phasis on aesthetically overcoming bourgeois life had strong appeal for 
those seeking radical alternatives, during culturally pessimistic times 
(Thomas 1986, pp. 96—111; Peukert 1992, pp. 86—106; Aschheim 1992, 
pp. 71-76). 

On the cultural left, Nietzschean ideas are found in heterodox fusions. 
For example, Bourne ([1914] 1981, p. 238) described his “paradoxical 
desire for Tolstoyan ends through Nietzschean means; socialism, dy- 
namic social religion through the ruthless application of scientific ma- 
terialism.” In the 1930s, French ultra-leftist, Georges Bataille, fused 
Nietzsche with Marx, de Sade, Freud, and Durkheim. Celebrating the 
“heterogeneous,” this antibourgeois aesthete explored extreme experi- 
ences and forbidden behaviors, including violence. Nietzsche and Marx 
both appear in Ernst Bloch’s redemptive revolutionism and quasireli- 
gious philosophy of hope (Bataille 1985, 1992; Habermas 1987a, pp. 
212-21; Aschheim 1992, pp. 182-84, 229-30, 286-95). Nietzschean ideas 
helped Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno ([1944] 1972, p. 44) shift 
the focus of their critique from capitalism to Western rationality. They 
held that new capacities for imposing terror, deflecting criticism, and 
regimenting workers (i.e., Stalinism, fascism, corporate capitalism) are 
rooted deeply in Western civilization and require a fundamental cultural 
critique. Herbert Marcuse spoke of global convergence toward “one- 
dimensional,” “advanced industrial society,” which manipulates needs 
so effectively that “negativity” and “opposition” are eliminated: Ap- 
plauding Nietzsche’s attack on the repression of pleasure and ecstatic 
experience, he held that “artistic alienation” offers a “remembrance of 
freedom in the totality of oppression.” If rationalization has become a 
singular logic of domination, the Enlightenment project of emancipation 
and progress and modern theory must be radically rethought. For this 
reason, the cultural left gravitated to Nietzsche (Marcuse [1945] 1993, 
pp. 180, 195; 1964; 1966, pp. 119-24, 232). 

Rising to popularity in the wake of May 1968 radicalism and weakened 
Marxism, French poststructuralists engaged a diverse lineage, including 
Descartes, Kant, Comte, Durkheim, Marx, Husserl, Bataille, Bachelard, 
Saussure, Heidegger, Lévinas, Sartre, Lévi-Strauss, and Althusser. But 
Nietzsche has special prominence in this tradition. For example, Fou- 
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cault proclaimed his “fundamental Nietzscheanism,” which is easy to 
detect in his inquiries about the human sciences and discipline. Although 
his analyses of “homogenization” and “normalization” have sociological 
facets, his positions on the body, power/knowledge, perspectivism, sub- 
ject, and difference give his work a distinct Nietzschean tone. Foucault 
explored connections between Western morality, rationality, and domi- 
nation, exposing disciplinary forces operating in spheres and practices 
generally presumed to serve human needs. Like Nietzsche, he held that 
discipline has been radically diffused, during the last two centuries. The 
new “micro-physics” of power reduces reliance on visible, centralized 
violent force, substituting a vast array of microscopic disciplinary mecha- 
nisms and much more sweeping controls over the body. In his view, 
normative languages of solidarity and interdependence tame the body 
and serve the new system of “micro powers.” In Nietzschean fashion, 
he embraced an “aesthetics of existence,” stressing individuals artfully 
shaping their lives and appreciating diversity (Foucault 1973, p. 342; 
1979; 1989, pp. 249, 311, 325-30; 1984; 1990; Ferry and Renaut 1990, 
pp. 119-21; Best and Kellner 1991, pp. 34-75; Miller 1993). 

Jacques Derrida (1976, p. 19) acknowledges Nietzsche’s substantial 
contribution to his own views about liberating the “signifier” from 
“truth or the primary signified” and decomposing the subject/object and 
appearance/reality dualisms into a centerless, relational web of signifiers 
governed by the free “play of differences.” Like Nietzsche, he stresses 
the centrality of language in cultural domination, and his ideas of textu- 
ality and différance are opposed to the workings of this process. Derrida’s 
moves subvert modern theory’s presuppositions about representation, 
communication, and social integration. With Foucault, moreover, he 
criticizes sociological conceptions of concentrated, macroscopic power, 
arguing that they ignore pervasive disciplinary forces operating as “de- 
centralized and heterogeneous microphenomena.” He states “that one 
must start, as Nietzsche doubtless did, from difference in order to accede 
to force and not vice versa.” In Nietzschean style, Derridean deconstruc- 
tion attacks cultural homogenization and celebrates particularity (Derrida 
1981, 1982; 1988, p. 149; Berman 1988, pp. 199—222). 

Nietzschean ideas about language and homogenization also appear in 
Jean Baudrillard’s grim vision of total semiotic control. In his view, 
television, computers, and other innovations in information and image 
production reconstitute cultural experience cybernetically. Today’s hy- 
perreality is an all-encompassing whirl of aleatory signifiers, a completely 
one-dimensional plane that neutralizes all modes of distancing oneself 
from the immediacy of cultural experience. Critique merely shores up 
the failing reality principle (i.e., the illusion that realities underlie appear- 
ances and signifiers have referents). Even art loses its critical negativity. 
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Ubiquitous “simulation” dissolves the social, power, politics, subjectiv- 
ity, and history. Calling for a total break with modern theory, Baudril- 
lard holds that accepting culture as only surface (i.e., approaching it with 
“indifference,” “fascination,” and receptivity to “seduction”) is the 
only escape route from the current phase of total cultural domination 
(Baudrillard 19836, 1983b, 1987, 1990). , 

In broader postmodern currents of new cultural theory, Nietzsche is 
often mentioned as an ally and precursor.! Nietzschean themes are per- 
vasive; postmodernists usually favor innovative, fractal, discordant, aes- 
thetic styles of expression over conventional representation, perspectivist 
over objectivist theories of knowledge, and nonrational over rational 
visions of culture. Nietzschean motifs are prominent in their arguments 
about the role of language in cultural domination, critiques of the thera- 
peutic state, affirmations of multicultural differences, and claims about 
problematic presuppositions, unexplored areas, and marginalized voices 
in modern theory. Also, their playful attacks on moralistic ideolo- 
gies, positivism, parochial cultural biases, and intellectual canons have 
a Nietzschean thrust. 

Because the cultural left does not completely cut its ties to emancipa- 
tory strains of modern theory, its adherents diverge from Nietzsche in 
important respects. For example, even in the Frankfurt school’s most 
pessimistic phase, concepts such as “negative dialectics,” and “total 
administration,” or theory as a Flaschenpost (message in a bottle) had 
traces of their Marxian roots. Poststructuralists and postmodernists reject 
emancipatory theory outright, but their visions of radically egalitarian 
heterotopias are hardly Nietzschean. In particular, their semiotic attacks 
on the hierarchical facets of language manifest a muted version of the 
egalitarian, pluralist thread of left-leaning modern theory. Moreover, 
these thinkers sometimes express an extreme relativism, epitomizing 
what Nietzsche considered to be the “nuthouse” of liberal modernism. 
Generally, poststructuralists and postmodernists ignore Nietzsche’s ideas 
about restoring authority, hierarchy, and cultural domirfation under a 
new rank order of values and leadership. They embrace his Dionysian 
side apart from his affirmations of severity of spirit, self-discipline, and 
science. Leaving sovereign individuality behind, these positions some- 
times dissolve persons into an aleatory play of signifiers and desires. For 
example, the individual disappears completely in Baudrillard’s vortex of 
signs. His points about resisting semiotic control through “hyperconfor- 
mist simulation” or utter “indifference” and returning to ritual and myth 
suggest a much more ambiguous future than Nietzsche’s post-Socratic 


71 See Gooding-Williams (1987), Strong (1988, pp. 310-18), Berman (1988), Koelb 
(1990), Shrift (1990), and Owen (1992, pp. 133-34) on Nietzsche and postmodernism. 
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scenario. One-sided aestheticism and amoral fascination blur differences 
between right and left. 


Radical Right Nietzscheanism 

The political directions of Nietzscheanism’s highly aestheticized anti- 
bourgeois, antidemocratic, and irrationalist themes are highly ambiguous 
and pliable. Georges Sorel employed them in arguments about the purify- 
ing powers of violence, war, and mass mobilization (he can be considered 
a precursor to both communist and fascist ideology); Italian futurists used 
them in their nationalist aesthetic of technology and violence; Ludwig 
Klages fused them with myth, anti-individualism, and anti-Semitism; the 
German youth movement integrated them into a vélkisch conception of 
national cultural renewal; and Rudolf Laban applied them in ecstatic 
dance forms presented first in avant-garde Ascona and later to serve the 
Nazi regime (Aschheim 1992, pp. 51-84, 133; Hughes 1977, pp. 161-82, 
339-40). During World War I, Scheler, Sombart, and others invoked 
Nietzsche to glorify German nationalism (e.g., Staude 1967, pp. 63-94; 
Thomas 1986, pp. 96-111; Aschheim 1992, pp. 113-17, 144-48, 153). 
After the war, as Aschheim holds, the “mythologized Germanic 
Nietzsche” became the most important source of inspiration, vision, and 
intellectual legitimation for the resurgent radical right (pp. 153-63; Herf 
1986). 

Nietzschean themes pervaded Ernst Jiinger’s masculinist celebration 
of the community of the trenches, expressing magical fascination with 
the beauty of war, violence, pain, and death. He deplored bourgeois 
democracy’s “feminine” egalitarianism, welfare provisions, and sacrifice 
of adventure for security. Imagining collective transcendence of bour- 
geois mediocrity, he portrayed workers being forged into a technocratic 
apparatus and acting unhesitatingly together in service of higher cultural 
goals. His enchanted protofascist vision justified mass regimentation on 
its own immanent aesthetic bases. According to Jiinger, persons over- 
come bourgeois estrangement by giving up their individuality and partici- 
pating in a recovery of national cultural particularity (Jünger [1931] 1993; 
Huyssen 1993; Sokel 1993; Zimmerman 1990, pp. 46-65). 

Heidegger illustrates the ambiguity and the fluid borders of Nietz- 
scheanism. Many facets of his work anticipate postmodern positions. 
French poststructuralists came to Nietzsche through his writings, and 
Heideggarian themes abound in their work. It is possible to evaluate 
aspects of Heidegger’s philosophy and social theory apart from his poli- 
tics and fuse them to positions with entirely different sociopolitical direc- 
tions. Yet, even when his complicity with the Nazi regime is put aside, 
the protofascist themes in his work are still very strong. Like Jünger, 
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Heidegger collectivized Nietzsche, albeit in an antitechnological vision 
of the Volk. Praising Nietzsche as the most advanced thinker of the era, 
Heidegger transforms sovereign individuality à la Jünger. He saw the 
Ubermensch as neither individual nor mass, but as a “type” of the “same 
coinage,” prefigured in «Prussian soldiery and the Jesuit order.” In the 
same text Heidegger (19916, pp. 99-100) embraced Nietzsche’s “mascu- 
line aesthetics,” implying that it embraces yet points beyond Wagner's 
“collective artwork”; that is, which “should be a celebration of the 
national community” and “the religion.” Such aesthetics have “redemp- 
tive” power, generating a “pure state of feeling” that lifts the individual 
out of his or her prosaic existence (see also Heidegger 19910, pp. 77-91; 
Zimmerman 1990, pp. 34-112). 

Hans Freyer’s widely read Revolution from the Right (1931) argued 
that the working class is thoroughly integrated into “industrial society,” 
making genuine revolution from the left impossible. Breaking with “re- 
actionary” conservatives as well as with the left, he called for a new 
right that would unite the nation across class lines and assert the collec- 
tive identity and interests of the Volk (Muller 1987). Freyer, and others 
on the radical right, wanted an entirely new type of culture and society. 
Like Nietzsche, they saw liberalism, socialism, and all democratic ideolo- 
gies to be part of a universal process of instrumental rationalization that 
steamrolls everything in its path and produces everywhere lifeless, joy- 
less, economistic, homogenized mediocrity. On a global scale, the lure of 
“good plumbing,” material interest, security, and faceless administra- 
tion levels culture and produces weak, interchangeable, nihilistic people. 
The far right argued, however, that the German nation had not yet 
completely lost its original essence, vitality, and particularity (i.e., Volks- 
geist or cultural totality). But the legacy is gravely threatened by corro- 
sive rationalization, spreading outward, like an infectious disease, from 
imperialistic centers where such leveling is already completely victorious 
(i.e., England, the United States, and Russia). 

The radical right envisioned a Middle European, sociopolitical regime 
unified by the recovery of the German nation’s distinctive mythic, vi- 
talist, intuitive, pagan cultural roots. This move aimed to break with 
Christianity’s universal logic of rationalization and homogenization. But 
the radical right also called for Raum to preserve and cultivate the heri- 
tage of the Volk. The cultural survival of spatially dispersed German- 
speaking people depended on their being fused into a singular political 
will capable of creating a strong state with sufficient territory. Major 


22 Hans Freyer’s former doctoral student, Ernest Manheim, has provided very helpful 
insights in this section (interviews with David Smith and myself, May 23 and June 
2, 1994). 
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theorists of the radical right saw Nazism merely as the start of a much 
more profound cultural awakening of the Volk. Usually they avoided 
direct participation in the movement or distanced themselves from it 
after initial involvement. While they contributed significantly to the cli- 
mate that produced Nazism, their positions appear to be relatively inde- 
pendent of its explicit politics. The consequent ambiguity opens their 
thought to diverse fusions, even with approaches on the cultural left. 
However, many lesser thinkers, following in their tracks, made Nietzsche 
into a totem of the regime; even Hitler paid homage in an official visit 
to the Nietzsche archives (Bäumler 1931; Muller 1987; Lepenies 1988, 
pp. 334-49; Aschheim 1992, pp. 232—314). 

Allan Bloom (1988, p. 222), argued that “today virtually every 
Nietzschean . . . is a leftist,” but his own Nietzschean themes contradict 
this claim. More important, radical right Nietszcheanism is resurgent in 
Europe. For example, Jiinger is once again a widely read and honored 
figure. His work has a very contemporary texture and is seen as being 
precursosry to postmodernist representation (Sokel 1993). There is also a 
renaissance of radical right interest in Heidegger, Klages, and Carl 
Schmitt. And, as they did in Weimar, radical right reading groups and 
clubs have proliferated again. Writers such as Günther Maschke, Heiner 
Müller, Armin Mohler, Aleksandr Dugin, and Alain de Benoist revive 
the distinction between culture and civilization, virulent antagonism to 
bourgeois mediocrity, and idea of a revolution from the right. Some 
of these thinkers appropriate poststructuralist themes and make other 
adjustments aimed at reaching wider audiences. The sociopolitical cli- 
mate—arising from neoliberal “shock-therapy,” erosion of social democ- 
racy, pervasive conflicts over ethnicity, religion, and immigration, and 
seeming obsolescence of postwar ideologies—provides grist for radical 
right critiques of capitalism and democracy (Habermas 1989; Aschheim 
1992, pp. 306—7; Huyssen 1993; Neaman 1993; Dahl 1994).*4 


35 See Piccone (1993-94) and Benoist (1993-94) for very interesting discussion of posi- 
tions of the French new right. The entire issue of Telos (no. 98/99), where these articles 
appear, deals with the convergence of positions on the new right and cultural left. 
Antiliberal, antibourgeois, antiuniversalist, antiegalitarian, and anti-individualist 
themes are fused with perspectives that oppose cultural homogenization and champion 
the recovery of cultural particularity. Thinkers like Benoist attempt to build bridges 
to the left, taking up themes of cultural diversity and difference and emphasizing 
the defense of local culture against instrumentalism and American capitalism. These 
approaches share features with the new right of the Weimar era, including ambiguity 
about the politics and structure of the new regimes. 

24 Conversations with Göran Dahl were very helpful in this section. Also, conservative 
German “antisociologists” (i.e., Helmut Schelsky, Friedrich Tenbruck, and Arnold 
Gehlen) express Nietzschean themes that deserve attention. But their positions and 
relation to the right require a lengthy inquiry and discussion that cannot be completed 
here. 
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The radical right embraces Nietzsche’s scathing attacks on decadent 
liberalism, socialism, and democracy, his idea of post-Christian, Euro- 
pean culture, and his aestheticism, elitism, vitalism, and masculinist met- 
aphors. They see him as their precursor and even interpret their depar- 
ture from his individualism to be a necessary Nietzschean step, shattering 
liberal decadence and purposelessness. However, radical right statism, 
regimentation, and anti-Semitism are all profoundly contradictory to 
Nietzsche’s views. Racist national mythology and authoritarian politics 
clash directly with his antimoralist perspectivism and antinationalist af- 
firmation of the mixing of peoples and cultures. The radical right’s vision 
of the future bears no resemblance to his pluralistic ideals of cultural 
selection and post-Socratic culture. The radical right aims to liquidate 
individual particularity in order to preserve the particularity of a mythol- 
ogized, national-cultural totality. Nietzsche implied that this move was 
already latent in his day; it manifests the new tyranny he saw arising in 
the twilight of Socratic culture. 


AFTER NIETZSCHE: A RETURN TO HISTORY? 


That life is in need of the services of history, however, must 


be grasped as firmly as must the proposition . . . that an 
excess of history is harmful to the living. (Nietzsche, Untimely 
Meditations) 


Nietzsche’s absence from sociology diminishes disciplinary resources for 
fully engaging some of the most important classical and contemporary 
social theories. Moreover, his antisociology opposes tendencies to over- 
value rationalization, overestimate levels of consensus and integration, 
and mistake domination and coercion for social integration or solidarity. 
It also poses sharp critiques of the social self and mass regimentation. 
And, his emphasis on the musical, bodily, and nonrational side of inter- 
personal ties points to gaps in normative and instrumental theories of 
social bonds. As Maffesoli (1991, p. 19) argues, homo aestheticus ought 
to be entertained along with homo politicus and homo economicus. 
Nietzsche’s affirmation of conflictive points of view and multiperspec- 
tival theoretical fields points to the limits of “general theories” that arro- 
gate all reality and integrated theories that abstractly harmonize irrecon- 
cilable differences. Finally, his relentless critique of ethical formalism 
and concern for authenticity addresses the all-too-human side of intellec- 
tual life, calling on us to reflect on the meaning of our practices and 
exercise responsibility. 

While social theory can be a fruitful source of empirical hypotheses 
and problems, its primary value derives from its capacity to clarify, 
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criticize, and debate the presuppositions of specialized practices and the 
broader “world images” in which they are embedded. It raises founda- 
tional questions, which are bound up with normative issues and go be- 
yond the empirical scope of strictly “sociological theory.” In this regard, 
Nietzschean thought poses the question of the value of social knowledge 
in the context of the broader issue of its historical and cultural rootedness. 
Modern theorists, like Weber and Simmel, who engaged Nietzsche, ulti- 
mately rejected the cultural exhaustion thesis, but seriously entertained 
his charge that sociology employs norms of a decadent epoch as its own 
standards. In Baier’s words, these thinkers became “children of the 
pathos of distance” (Baier 1981-82, pp. 32-33). The best of the early 
generation of “Nietzschean” modern theorists shared a critical reflexivity 
about the foundations of their practices and the unknown horizons of 
knowledge that were missing in positivism. Modern theory has been 
enriched by the creative tensions and insights generated by past carriers 
of Nietzschean “otherness.” Reengaging his perspective would also ben- 
efit sociological theory today. 

Vincent Pecora (1991, pp. 129) portrays Nietzsche as an “indispensible 
mirror—‘the bad conscience’— of a damaged bourgeois faith in historical 
reason thrown back on itself.” From this vantage point, the current 
Nietzsche revival is not at all surprising. Nietzschean social theories 
gained momentum during the contractions of the post-World War I 
era—the growth and collapse of the period’s rosy visions of progressive 
modernization and harmonious postindustrialism. The new approaches 
grew more popular during the late 1970s and 1980s when global restruc- 
‘turing of political economies, geopolitics, and communications opened 
sociocultural and political borders to contestation and weakened the 
nation-state’s capacity to mediate the relationship of capital and commu- 
nity and conflicts over citizenship rights and identity (e.g., esp. relating 
to minority issues). Nietzschean emphases on cultural homogenization 
and liquidation of particularity were revived in the face of fresh threats 
to individuality, subgroup, and locality by new constellations of highly 
rationalized, powerful, fluid, decentered yet global, collective entities, 
conditions, and forces. Opposing approaches, such as Foucaultian micro- 
politics and Habermasian universalism address the same context. 

Responding to the severe erosion of social democracy and the welfare 
state and the trend toward a more minimalist vision of democracy (i.e., 
free markets, suffrage, and formal legal rights), social theorists once again 
raise the issue of cultural exhaustion—in Adorno’s words, they hold that 
“culture” no longer contains the “salt of truth.” Today, however, 
25 “There are no more ideologies in the authentic sense of false consciousness, only 


advertisements for the world through its duplication and the provocative lie which 
does not seek belief but commands silence,” said Adorno ([1967] 1981, p. 34) Com- 
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modern theorists, as well as Nietzscheans, express doubts about the vi- 
tality of democratic ideals. Terry Eagleton (1992, pp. 30-39) holds 
that pervasive Nietzschean pessimism signifies a “crisis in Western cul- 
ture’—culture is too fragmented to provide resources for voicing and 
reconciling societal contradictions. But Luc Ferry (1994, pp. 5-8) charges 
that Nietzschean deconstruction is itself exhausted, having lost the “abil- 
ity to negate” or produce “anything new.” He calls for a “historiciza- 
tion” of theory and a return to “internal criticism” (i.e., analyzing “soci- 
eties in the name of their own principles” and their unmet “promises”), 
which presumes the vitality of democratic culture. These differences be- 
tween social theorists on the left demonstrate that the legacy of Nietzsche 
is still contested terrain. 

A growing number of social theorists, seeking democratic alternatives 
to postwar models of communism, social democracy, and liberalism, hold 
that the question of “radical democracy” must be posed anew. They 
entertain pluralist and antifoundationalist themes from new cultural the- 
ory along with facets of earlier radical democratic theories.” While 
Nietzsche was no democrat, his antimoralism and his critique of evolu- 
tionary historicism are still useful deconstructive tools, pointing to the 
limits and vulnerabilities of any recovery of history and to the pitfalls 
of premature celebrations of newfound global interdependence. But 
Nietzsche himself did not give up entirely on the “historical sense.” His 
normative vision of a pluralistic, experimental, post-Socratic culture was 
rooted in nascent conditions of his day. This aspect of his thought has not 
been taken up adequately in the three currents of appropriation discussed 
above, and it has yet to be explored in the full context of his antisociology. 


pare Horkheimer’s portrayal of critical theory’s earlier optimistic historicism: “Again 
and again in history, ideas have cast off their swaddling clothes and struck out against 
the social systems that bore them. . . . Thus originates the contradiction between the 
existent and ideology, a contradiction that spurs all historical progress” (Horkheimer 
[1947] 1974, p. 178; on Nietzsche and critical theory, see Miller [1978], Putz [1981-82], 
Love [1987], Pecora [1991], and Habermas [1982, 1993). 

26 Modern positions converge with postmodern approaches. For example, Fredric 
Jameson (1984, 1988), a leading cultural Marxist, holds that postmodernization de- 
stroys the cultural bases of ideology critique and all methods that claim to expose 
realities beneath distorted surfaces. Cultural conservatives, Daniel Bell (1978) and 
Frances Fukuyama (1992) also point to a postmodern erosion of democratic legitimacy. 
Even Habermas, the leading critic of postmodernism, holds that the lack of animate 
democratic norms requires a shift to an “unhistorical” method of critique (Habermas 
1979, pp. 96-97; 1987b, pp. 153-97, 332-73, 383; 1987a, pp. 83-105, 339-40). 

27 This tendency is clear in current discussions of pragmatism and the renaissance of 
interest in John Dewey, whose thought overlaps with Nietzsche at many junctures 
(e g., see Dewey [1925] 1988; [1929] 1988c; [1934] 1989; [1938] 1986; [1939] 19888). 
It is noteworthy that Dewey, like Nietzsche, has been left out of the sociological 
canon. 
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An engagement of this vision with the emergent discourse on radical 
democracy could produce a new Nietzscheanism. 

Because sociology was not fully institutionalized until the middle of 
the post-World War I era, its theories, methods, and, even, readings 
of the classics are partly—perhaps largely—shaped by the culture of this 
possibly bygone era. Thus, it is an appropriate time for sociology to 
entertain a wider range of social theories, including the new visions of 
radical democracy. Inclusion of Nietzsche among the founders would 
enhance the discipline’s historical sense as it rethinks its foundations and 
practices at the end of the postwar era. This aspect of his challenge 
is worth exploring. As he held, the “earthquake reveals new springs” 
(Nietzsche 1969c, p. 228). 
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Tacit Knowledge, Weapons Design, and 
the Uninvention of Nuclear Weapons? 


Donald MacKenzie and Graham Spinardi 
University of Edinburgh 


Tacit knowledge, embodied in people rather than words, equations, 
or diagrams, plays a vital role in science. The historical record of 
the development and spread of nuclear weapons and the recollec- 
tions of their designers suggest that tacit knowledge is also crucial 
to nuclear weapons development. Therefore, if design ceases, and 
if there is no new generation of designers to whom that tacit knowl- 
edge can be passed, then in an important (though qualified) sense 
nuclear weapons will have been uninvented. Their renewed devel- 
opment would thus have some of the characteristics of reinvention 
rather than simply copying. In addition, knowledge may be lost 
not only as a result of complete disarmament, but also as a conse- 
quence of likely measures such as a nuclear test ban. 


INTRODUCTION 

Over the last three decades, an alternative account of scientific knowl- 
edge has gradually emerged to rival the traditional view. In the latter, 
scientific knowledge and science-based technology are universal, inde- 
pendent of context, impersonal, public, and cumulative; the practice of 
science is (or ought to be) a matter of following the rules of scientific 
method. The alternative account emphasizes instead the local, situated, 
person-specific, private, and noncumulative aspects of scientific knowl- 
edge. Scientific practice is not the following of set rules, but “particular 
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on Defence Science and Technology (grant ४307253006). We would particularly like 
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Zimmerman, and three AJS referees. Direct correspondence to Donald MacKenzie, 
Department of Sociology, University of Edinburgh, 18 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh 
EHS 9LN, Scotland. 
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courses of action with materials to hand” (Lynch 1985, p. 5): action that 
is fully understandable only in its local context and materials that are 
inescapably heterogeneous, including human as well as nonhuman ele- 
ments (see, e.g., Knorr-Cetina 1992; Pickering 1993).? Universality and 
context independence, in this new view, are not to be taken as given but 
must be analyzed as precarious achievements—for example as the result 
of the successful construction of wide-ranging networks linking human 
and nonhuman actors (Latour 1986, 1987). 

This article focuses on a single thread from the extensive, tangled, and 
sometimes contradictory web of arguments that constitute this alternative 
account of science. That thread is the contrast between explicit and tacit 
knowledge. Explicit knowledge is information or instructions that can 
be formulated in words or symbols and, therefore, can be stored, copied, 
and transferred by impersonal means, such as in written documents or 
computer files. Tacit knowledge, on the other hand, is knowledge that 
has not been (and perhaps cannot be) formulated explicitly and, there- 
fore, cannot effectively be stored or transferred entirely by impersonal 
means. Motor skills supply a set of paradigmatic examples of tacit knowl- 
edge in everyday life. Most of us, for example, know perfectly well how 
to ride a bicycle yet would find it impossible to put into words how we 
do so. There are (to our knowledge) no textbooks of bicycle riding, and 
when children are taught to ride, they are not given long lists of written 
or verbal instructions. Instead, someone demonstrates what to do and 
encourages them in the inevitably slow and error-ridden process of learn- 
ing for themselves. 

That many human activities depend upon tacit knowledge is widely 
recognized. It is one reason why many occupations are learned through 
apprenticeship to a skilled practitioner. The role of tacit knowledge is also 
a major barrier to the encapsulation of human knowledge in artificially 
intelligent machines (Dreyfus 1979; Collins 1990). However, the focus on 
method in the traditional view of science downplayed the role of tacit 
knowledge, and the image of technology as “applied science” led to a 
similar deemphasis there too.* Nevertheless, several authors have sug- 


1 There are, of course, evident connections to developments in other areas, in particu- 
lar the ethnomethodological critique of structural-functionalist sociology (see, e.g., 
Heritage 1984) and the “situated action” critique of the symbol-processing paradigm 
in cognitive science (see Norman [1993] and the subsequent papers in that issue of 
Cognitive Science). : 

? For useful surveys from the early 1980s and 1990s, respectively, which indicate some 
of the tensions within the alternative view as well as common ground, see Knorr- 
Cetina and Mulkay (1983) and Pickering (1992). 

* For more general weaknesses in the view of technology as applied science, see Barnes 
and Edge (1982, pp. 147—85) 
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gested that tacit knowledge is vital to the successful pursuit of science 
and technology (see Polanyi 1958, 1967; Arrow 1962; Burns 1969; Ravetz 
1971; Collins 1974, 1975, 1985, 1990; Ferguson 1977, 1992; Knorr-Cetina 
1981, 1992; Callon 1994). 

H. M. Collins, above all, has shown the connections between an em- 
phasis on tacit knowledge and other aspects of the alternative account 
of scientific knowledge. The dependence of successful scientific experi- 
mentation upon tacit knowledge makes experimentation a less solid bed- 
rock of science than the traditional view assumes (Collins 1975, 1985). 
Because tacit knowledge is transmitted person to person, there are greater 
barriers to the spread of competence than the traditional view might lead 
us to expect. If science rests upon specific, hard-to-acquire, tacit skills, 
then there is a sense in which scientific knowledge is always local knowl- 
edge. It is, for example, often small “core sets,” rather than wider sci- 
entific communities, that resolve scientific controversies (Collins 1974, 
1981). 

Most important for this discussion is how an emphasis on tacit knowl- 
edge indicates one way in which science and technology are not simply 
cumulative endeavors that result in permanent advances. Barring social 
catastrophe, explicit knowledge, if widely diffused and stored, cannot be 
lost. Tacit knowledge, however, can be lost. Skills, if not practiced, 
decay. If there is no new generation of practitioners to whom tacit knowl- 
edge can be transmitted it may die out altogether. 

Of course, such a loss need not be permanent. Some modern archaeolo- 
gists, for example, believe they have recaptured the skills, long extinct 
in industrial societies, of Paleolithic flint knappers. The key point, how- 
ever, is that the re-creation of tacit knowledge after its loss cannot simply 
be a matter of copying the original, because there is no sufficient set of 
explicit information or instructions to follow. The reacquisition of tacit 
knowledge after its extinction is, therefore, not necessarily any easier 
than its original acquisition; it may well be protracted and difficult. Fur- 
thermore, it is hard to know whether the original skill has been reac- 
quired or a new, different skill created; we cannot know with certainty, 
for example, whether modern archaeologists knap in the same way as 
our ancestors. 


5 Of course, the best-known argument against the cumulative nature of science is 
that of Kuhn (1970), which highlights the incommensurability of successive scientific 
“paradigms n 

6 A degree of knowledge of how the latter knapped can sometimes be recovered by the 
technique of “remontage,” in which the original stone is gradually and painstakingly 
reconstructed from the flint implement and the discarded fragments. We owe our 
information on knapping to discussions with archaeologists at a conference at the 
Fondation des Treilles in June 1992. 
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Such considerations may seem distant from modern science and tech- 
nology, especially in the area discussed here, nuclear weapons. The con- 
ventional wisdom about the latter is clear-cut. Knowledge of nuclear 
weapons cannot plausibly be lost, and those weapons cannot be unin- 
vented. In the words of a group of prominent U.S. defense and interna- 
tional relations scholars, “The discovery of nuclear weapons, like the 
discovery of fire itself, lies behind us on the trajectory of history: it cannot 
be undone. . . . The atomic fire cannot be extinguished” (Harvard Nu- 
clear Study Group 1983, p. 5). 

Implicitly, however, this conventional wisdom rests on the traditional 
view of science and technology as impersonal and cumulative. True, if 
explicit knowledge were sufficient for the design and production of nu- 
clear weapons, there would be little reason to doubt the conventional 
wisdom. Half a century of official and unofficial dissemination of infor- 
mation from the nuclear weapons laboratories, together with the normal 
publication processes in cognate branches of physics and engineering, 
mean that much of the relevant explicit knowledge is now irrevocably in 
the public domain. 

Suppose, though, that the alternative view of science was true of nu- 
clear weapons: in particular, that specific, local, tacit knowledge was 
vital to their design and production. Then there would be a sense in 
which relevant knowledge could be unlearned and in which these weap- 
ons could be uninvented. If there were a sufficiently long hiatus in their 
design and production (say a couple of generations), then that tacit 
knowledge might indeed vanish. Nuclear weapons could still be re- 
created, but not simply by copying from whatever artifacts, diagrams, 
and explicit instructions remained. In a sense, they would have to be 
reinvented (see Collins 1974, p. 176).” 

Our concern here is only with these possible consequences of a lengthy 
hiatus in nuclear weapons development; we do not discuss the desirabil- 
ity, durability, or likelihood of such a hiatus (none of which, of course, 
is self-evident). However, considerations of tacit knowledge are not rele- 
vant only to comprehensive nuclear disarmament. Although the majority 
of current nuclear powers show no inclination to disarm entirely, they 
may well in the near future turn current voluntary moratoria into a 
permanent ban on nuclear testing. 

As we shall see, nuclear testing has been a crucial part of the “epis- 
temic culture” (Knorr-Cetina 1991) of nuclear weapons designers. Test- 


"The Harvard Nuclear Study Group (1983, p. 5) also talks of reinvention, writing 
that “even if all nuclear arsenals were destroyed, the knowledge of how to reinvent 
them would remain.” The difference between the group’s position and that explored in 
this paper lies in the assumption that the necessary knowledge would still exist intact. 
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ing has made visible—to themselves and to others—the quality (or other- 
wise) of the nonexplicit elements constituting their “judgment.” In its 
absence, certification of the safety and reliability of the remaining arse- 
nals, and the design of any new nuclear weapons, will have to rely much 
more heavily on explicit knowledge alone—in particular, upon computer 
simulations. That is a prospect that many of the current generation of 
nuclear designers view with trepidation. 

Furthermore, the balance of explicit and tacit knowledge in the design 
of nuclear weapons has clear implications for their proliferation. Hith- 
erto, the most prominent barrier to the latter has been control over fissile 
materials. There is alarming—though not yet conclusive—evidence that 
such control has broken down seriously in the former Soviet Union (see, 
e.g., Der Spiegel 1994; for a skeptical opinion, see Joffe [1994]. If it 
becomes possible for aspiring nuclear states or terrorist groups simply to 
buy fissile material in the requisite quantities, then clearly a great deal 
hangs on precisely what knowledge they need to turn that material into 
weapons. 

Before we turn to such matters, however, we need to assess the evi- 
dence concerning the role of tacit knowledge in nuclear weapons design, 
and most of the article deals with this evidence. After this introduction, 
we begin with brief accounts of the main types of nuclear weapon and 
of the current extent of explicit, public knowledge of their design. We 
then take a “first cut” at the question of whether explicit knowledge is 
on its own sufficient to design and construct an atomic bomb. This section 
draws evidence from the history of the wartime effort by the Los Alamos 
laboratory to turn explicit nuclear physics knowledge into actual working 
bombs. 

The article then moves to a second form of evidence concerning the role 
of tacit knowledge in nuclear weapons design: designers’ own accounts of 
the nature of the knowledge they deploy. This section is based on a series 
of semistructured interviews conducted by the authors with nearly 50 
current or retired staff from nuclear weapons laboratories, including nu- 
clear weapons designers and computing experts specializing in support 
for the computer modeling of nuclear explosive phenomena. These inter- 
views dealt only with unclassified matters: no security clearance of any 
kind was sought by, or granted, the authors, and we neither asked for 
nor received information on the design features of particular weapons. 
However, we were able to discuss, in reasonable detail, the process of 
design and the knowledge used in that process.® 


8 Interviewees are listed in the appendix. Not all interviews were tape recorded, and 
the quotations below from the Bergen, Dowler and Talley, Hudgins, McDonald, 
Miller, Sewell, and Westervelt interviews are from notes rather than transcripts. 
However, all interviewees whom we wished to quote were sent drafts of intended 
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The third form of evidence about the role of tacit knowledge in nuclear 
weapons design is less direct and concerns the spread of nuclear weapons. 
Despite efforts to prevent the movement of personnel between nuclear 
weapons programs, five nations, in addition to the technology’s American 
originators, have successfully conducted nuclear explosions, and three 
more are widely believed to have—or, in the case of South Africa, to 
have had—the capacity to do so (see table 1 below). A priori, this record 
of successful spread indicates that the role of local, tacit knowledge in 
nuclear weapons design is minimal. We draw on what is known of the 
histories of these programs to suggest that this is not so. Even the Soviet 
and British programs, both of which began by trying to reproduce an 
existing U.S. design, have more of the characteristics of reinvention than 
simple copying. 

Our argument is that these three bodies of evidence, although not 
conclusive, strongly suggest that tacit knowledge has played a significant 
role in nuclear weapons design. The final section of this article goes on 
to consider whether the availability of “black box,” “off the shelf” tech- 
nologies eliminates this role. We contend that the history of the Iraqi nu- 
clear weapons program suggests that it does not. We concede, however, 
that there are three reasons not to overstate the consequences of the role 
of tacit knowledge in nuclear weapons design: previous programs provide 
useful information on the “hardness” (Pinch, Collins, and Carbone, in 
press) of the task; relevant tacit knowledge can come not only from previous 
nuclear weapons programs but also from civil nuclear power and nonnu- 
clear military technologies; and we cannot rule out a priori the possibility 
of simpler routes to the construction of crude but workable weapons. 

We conclude, therefore, that it is necessary to take a broader view of 
what it would be deliberately to uninvent nuclear weapons. Even if 
deliberate uninvention does not take place, however, an accidental un- 
invention, in which much current tacit knowledge is lost, seems quite 
plausible: its consequences, we suggest, may well be of considerable sig- 
nificance in the years to come. At the very least, we hope that this investi- 
gation of the role of tacit knowledge in nuclear weapons design demon- 
strates that the sociology of science and technology, sometimes 
condemned as apolitical and even amoral (Winner 1993), need possess 
neither of those characteristics, 


quotations and given the opportunity to correct errors or to withdraw permission for 
quotation. Only three interviewees exercised that latter right. The course of interviews 
was to a considerable degree dictated by what interviewees were prepared to talk 
about, and they dealt with Many matters other than those discussed here. It was, 
therefore, impossible to ensure that all interviewees were asked the same questions. 
Nevertheless, there appeared to be a degree of consensus on the inadequacy in nuclear 
weapons design of explicit knowledge alone. 
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THE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Two physical processes are fundamental to nuclear weapons: nuclear 
fission and fusion. Fission is the splitting of an atomic nucleus by a 
neutron; fusion is the joining of two nuclei to form a single heavier one. 
“Atomic” bombs, such as the ones dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
rely on fission. In such weapons, chemical explosives are used to turn a 
“subcritical” mass or masses of fissile material (in practice usually ura- 
nium 235 and/or plutonium 239)? into a “supercritical” mass, in which 
nuclear fission will become a self-sustaining, growing chain reaction. 

One way of doing this is the gun method, in which the supercritical 
mass is created by shooting one subcritical piece of fissile material into 
another, using propellant explosives. That was the basic design of the 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima on August 6, 1945. However, the first 
atomic bomb (exploded at Trinity site, near Alamogordo, New Mexico, 
on July 16, 1945), the bomb that devastated Nagasaki, and most modern 
atomic bombs are of the implosion design shown in figure 1. 

At the heart of an implosion weapon is a subcritical fissile core (typi- 
cally of uranium 235 and/or plutonium 239). Around the core is a shell 
of chemical high explosives, built into a lens structure designed to focus 
its blast into a converging, inward-moving shock wave. Electrical sys- 
tems detonate the chemical explosives as close to simultaneously as possi- 
ble, and the resulting blast wave compresses the inner fissile core, the 
consequent increase in density making it supercritical. In the very short 
space of time before the core starts to expand again, an initiator (now 
normally external to the core, but, in early designs, inside it) produces 
a burst of neutrons to begin the fission chain reaction. The reaction 
is reinforced by an intermediate shell made of a material that reflects 
neutrons back inward, and this (or another) intermediate shell also acts 
as a tamper, helping hold the core together for as long as possible. If 
the bomb has been designed correctly, the fission reaction in the core 
is self-sustaining and growing in intensity, and it releases enormous 
amounts of energy as radiation, heat, and blast. 

In a thermonuclear or hydrogen bomb, the destructive energy is pro- 
vided by fusion as well as by the fission employed in an atomic bomb. 
The total release of energy, and thus the destructive power of a thermo- 


° A chemical element (such as uranium) often exists in the form of more than one 
isotope. The nucleus of any atom of a given element will always contain the same 
number of positive particles (protons), but different isotopes contain different numbers 
of electrically neutral particles (neutrons). Isotopes are conventionally distinguished 
by their mass number, the total of protons and neutrons in their nuclei. Differences 
between isotopes are crucial to atomic physics. Thus uranium 235 is highly fissile (its 
nuclei readily split when struck by a neutron), while the more common isotope, ura- 
nium 238, is relatively inert. 
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nuclear weapon, can be expected to be many times larger than that of a 
fission weapon; hence it was originally referred to as the “Super.” When 
the latter was first discussed in the 1940s, the design envisaged—the 
“classical Super”—relied for the initiation of fusion essentially upon the 
heating, by a fission explosion, of liquid deuterium (one of the isotopes 
of hydrogen). In early 1951, however, the mathematician Stanislaw Ulam 
and physicist Edward Teller proposed a new design, in which the explo- 
sion of the fission “primary” compresses, as well as heats, a fusion “sec- 
ondary.” That design, or its independently developed equivalents, ap- 
pears to be the basis of all modern hydrogen bombs; its details, however, 
need not detain us here. 


Public Knowledge 


At this general level, the design of a fission bomb is fully public knowl- 
edge, and there is little secret left to the hydrogen bomb. A mixture of 
an idealistic desire for informed public debate and a pragmatic concern 
to avoid lurid speculation led the U.S. government (to the alarm of the 
more cautious British) to release in 1945 a reasonably detailed history of 
the effort to construct an atomic bomb. This history outlined the military 
significance of the process of nuclear fission, described the basic principle 
of the “gun” weapon, and described in general terms the various pro- 
cesses used to produce fissile materials (Smyth 1945). Implosion designs 
were not discussed in the Smyth report. More recently, however, offi- 
cially sanctioned publications have freely described implosion weapons 
at a level of detail roughly equivalent to that employed here (e.g., Gowing 
and Arnold 1974, 2:457), and unofficial sources (notably Hansen 1988) 
have discussed their designs in far greater detail. 

Even without such publications, much could be inferred from rela- 
tively elementary physics. As long ago as 1946, it was reported that a 
“Midwestern teacher of high-school physics” had used the information 
contained in the Smyth report successfully to calculate the size of an 
atomic bomb (Friendly 1946, p. 3; see Smith 1970, p. 84). Since then, 
there have been reports that “undergraduates at Princeton and MIT 
have drafted roughly feasible atomic weapon designs, drawing only from 
unclassified documents” (Harvard Nuclear Study Group 1983, p. 219), 
as had scientists awaiting security clearance at the nuclear weapons labo- 
ratories (Hersh 1991, p. 155). 

While the precise workings of the Teller-Ulam configuration have 
never been disclosed officially, the basic role of fusion in hydrogen bombs 
was openly discussed from the 1950s onward. In 1979, the radical U.S. 
magazine the Progressive sought to publish an article that contained 
conjectures about the nature of the Teller-Ulam configuration (Morland 
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1979). Through the law courts, the U.S. Department of Energy tried, 
ultimately unsuccessfully, to prevent its publication. That effort back- 
fired, because it led to widespread attention and de facto official confir- 
mation of some of Morland’s inferences (DeVolpi et al. 1981); indeed, it 
made gathering and disseminating information on hydrogen bomb design 
something of a libertarian cause. A student working on behalf of the 
American Civil Liberties Union discovered, in the public-access stacks 
of the library at Los Alamos, a mistakenly declassified 1956 technical 
report on nuclear weapons development, UCRL-4725, which contained 
detailed information on hydrogen bomb design. By the late 1980s, 
enough information had entered the public domain for hydrogen, as well 
as atomic, bomb design to be discussed extensively, if incongruously, in 
the lavishly illustrated coffee-table format of Hansen (1988). 


From Idea to Artifact 


Would public knowledge of this kind be sufficient to build a nuclear 
weapon? Let us narrow the question to a fission bomb: as we have noted, 
all mainstream designs of a hydrogen bomb rely upon a fission bomb to 
initiate fusion, '' so if a fission bomb cannot be built, neither can a hydro- 
gen bomb. One way of approaching the question is historical. Let us first 
consider the state of relevant, explicit nuclear physics knowledge as it 
stood at the establishment of the Los Alamos laboratory in 1943 and then 
examine what more the laboratory had to do to permit the explosion of 
the first atomic bombs in the summer of 1945. 

In April 1943, theoretical physicist Robert Serber gave a five-lecture 
“indoctrination course” to Los Alamos’s first recruits, in which he sum- 
marized the most salient aspects of available knowledge relevant to the 
task in front of them. His lectures (now available as Serber [1992]) show 
that the idea of an atomic bomb, as described by us above, was essentially 


10 We have not seen UCRL-4725. The acronym stands for University of California 
Radiation Laboratory, the University of California manages the Los Alamos and 
Livermore laboratories. For the document’s significance, see DeVolpi et al. (1981) 
and Hansen (1988). 


1 We write “mainstream designs” because of recent reports, emanating from the 
former Soviet Union, that fusion could be initiated not by a fission bomb but by 
enhancing the detonation of chemical explosives with a substance called “red mer- 
cury.” One article that takes this claim seriously suggests that the substance is pro- 
duced by dissolving mercury antimony oxide in mercury, heating and irradiating the 
resulting amalgam, and then evaporating off the elemental mercury (Barnaby 1994, 
p. 81). Russian weapons designers, however, report that red mercury was simply the 
Soviet code name for lithium 6, which tends to get colored red by mercuric impurities 
during its separation (Hibbs 1993), and that it is therefore simply a component in the 
standard solid thermonuclear fuel, lithium 6 deuteride. 
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in place by early 1943. Indeed, the lectures, whose intended audience 
was primarily physicists, were considerably more detailed and quantita- 
tive than our description. They summarized relevant aspects of a recent 
but rapidly maturing body of knowledge, already “normal science” in 
the terminology of Kuhn (1970). Much “puzzle solving” (Kuhn 1970) 
had still to be done: in particular, detailed investigations of the interac- 
tions between neutrons and the nuclei of uranium and plutonium were 
necessary. By spring 1943, however, while “there was still much work 
to be done in nuclear physics proper . . . enough was known to elimi- 
nate great uncertainties from this side of the picture” (Hawkins 1946, 
p. 9). 

Crucially, the physicists involved were confident enough of the status 
of their knowledge to feel reasonably sure of the likely destructive power 
of the weapon they hoped to build. George Kistiakowski, professor of 
chemistry at Harvard, had argued that “a fission weapon would be only 
one-tenth as effective” as a chemical one, but the physicists produced 
calculations predicting that an atomic weapon could have a force at least 
a thousand times that of a chemical explosive (Hoddeson et al. 1993, 
p. 41). Indeed, they were more perturbed by Edward Teller’s 1942 specu- 
lation that the atomic bomb might be too powerful, extinguishing all life 
on earth by setting off runaway fusion of the nitrogen in the atmosphere. 
However, the “common sense” (Hawkins 1946, p. 15) of the elite physi- 
cists involved or consulted suggested that this was implausible. Detailed 
calculations—on the basis of well-established, explicit knowledge of nu- 
clear forces—supported that common sense (Rhodes 1986, pp. 417-19; 
Hoddeson et al. 1993, pp. 45-46). 

To some physicists, indeed, it seemed that the relevant explicit knowl- 
edge was mature enough to make designing an atomic bomb essentially 
trivial. To produce usable quantities of plutonium and uranium 235 was 
clearly a major industrial task, but that was not the laboratory’s job. 
Edward Teller recalls being warned by his friend, theoretical physicist 
and future Nobel Laureate Eugene Wigner, not to join the new labora- 
tory: “The only difficulty, according to Wigner, was the production of 
the needed nuclear explosive material, that is, plutonium. Once we had 
enough of that, he asserted, it would be easy and obvious to put together 
an atomic bomb” (Teller 1993, p. 33). 

Even those who set up the new laboratory seem initially to have under- 
estimated greatly the task they were undertaking. In May 1942, the fu- 
ture director of Los Alamos, Robert Oppenheimer, wrote that with “‘a 
total of three experienced men and perhaps an equal number of younger 
ones,’ it should be possible to solve the theoretical problems of building 
a fast-fission bomb” (Hoddeson et al. 1993, p. 42). When experimental 
physicist John H. Manley drew up the first plans for the new laboratory 
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in the fall of 1942, he provided accommodation for “six theoretical physi- 
cists with six assistants, twelve experimentalists with fourteen assistants, 
and five secretaries.” Oppenheimer originally enlarged Manley’s plans 
only marginally, allowing space for a little expansion, for a low tempera- 
ture laboratory for research on the “Super” (hydrogen bomb), and for a 
small engineering and machining facility (Hoddeson et al. 1993, p. 58). 

Less than three years later, however, the technical staff of the Los 
Alamos laboratory numbered around 3,000 (Hoddeson et al. 1993, 
p. 400). One reason was the decision that it made more sense to purify 
plutonium at Los Alamos rather than beside the reactors at Hanford in 
Washington State (Manley 1980, p. 33). More generally, though, what 
had seemed in advance to be simple practical matters turned out to be 
far less straightforward than anticipated. To begin with, it was assumed 
that once the necessary fissile materials were available, fabricating a 
bomb would be straightforward, at least if the “obvious” (Smyth 1945, 
p. 127) gun design were adopted (implosion was acknowledged to be 
more complicated): “We thought we could just go to the military and 
buy a gun that would blow a couple of pieces [of fissile material] together 
fast enough to make an explosion. But fast enough turned out to be really 
very fast. On top of that, the whole business had to be carried by a B-29 
and dropped . . . and the Navy or Army just don’t make guns for 
those purposes. All of this put very stringent size and shape and weight 
requirements on a gun. The upshot was that for the most part the gun 
was designed and tested at Los Alamos” (Manley 1980, p. 33). Even 
with help and advice from the Naval Gun Factory, the Naval Ordnance 
Plant, the navy’s senior gun designer, and the Bureau of Mines, the task 
was a demanding one. Furthermore, the Los Alamos team had to learn 
both how to refine the uranium 235 produced by the separation plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and how to form it into the necessary shapes, 
tasks that led them into matters such as the design of crucibles and 
vacuum furnaces (Hoddeson et al. 1993, chaps. 7, 13). 

The “really big jolt” (Manley 1980, p. 33), however, came in the first 
half of 1944, when it became apparent that reactor-produced plutonium 
differed in a crucial respect from the same element produced earlier, in 
tiny quantities, in laboratory cyclotrons.! Finding the properties of the 
latter type of plutonium had been demanding enough: to help in the 
work, Los Alamos hired an entomologist and other biologists skilled in 
handling small samples (Hoddeson et al. 1993, p. 35). The new problem 
was that the reactors were producing not just plutonium 239, the domi- 


1 The cyclotron, in which charged particles such as protons are accelerated, was a 
key experimental tool of early nuclear physics and one which could be used to produce 
small quantities of fissile materials. 
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nant isotope in the cyclotron samples, but also significant quantities of 
plutonium 240. That had been anticipated, but what was unexpectedly 
found in the spring of 1944 was that the heavier isotope seemed to have 
a much higher rate of spontaneous neutron emission. The planned pluto- 
nium gun, “Thin Man,” seemed likely just to “fizzle”—that is, to suffer 
a premature, partial chain reaction—and in July 1944 it was abandoned. 
It was a painful crisis; Oppenheimer had to be persuaded not to resign 
his directorship (Rhodes 1986, p. 549). 

The plutonium gun’s problems did not affect the feasibility of a ura- 
nium gun, which had originally been given less priority but was now 
moved center stage. However, the physicists involved were reluctant 
entirely to jettison plutonium. The new element was, quite literally, their 
community’s creation: unlike uranium, it does not exist in nature. As 
Manley later put it (1980, p. 33), “The choice was to junk the whole 
discovery of the chain reaction that produced plutonium, and all of the 
investment in time and effort of the Hanford plant, unless somebody 
could come up with a way of assembling the plutonium material into a 
weapon that would explode.” 

In implosion, the idea of how to do that already existed. With a gun 
design, only a relatively low-powered propellant explosive could be used, 
for fear of simply blowing the device apart before the nuclear chain 
reaction had time to develop. Implosion, however, would permit the use 
of a high explosive, and the resultant sudden creation of a critical mass 
by compression reduced the risk of a fizzle. But implosion moved the 
Los Alamos scientists onto new terrain. 

In part, the move was into areas of physics with which they were less 
familiar: implosion is a problem in hydrodynamics rather than just in 
nuclear physics. To begin with, the Los Alamos team—which was per- 
haps the most talented group of physicists ever to be gathered together 
on a single site to achieve a single goal—seem to have felt that this should 
not be an insuperable barrier. However, “their work suffered from being 
too formal and mathematical” (Hawkins 1946, p. 29). Rescue came from 
the British delegation to Los Alamos, which included an immensely expe- 
rienced hydrodynamicist, Geoffrey Taylor: “Most of the simple intuitive 
considerations which give true physical understanding came from discus- 
sions with Taylor” (Hawkins 1946, p. 29). 

Of course, the Los Alamos team could not responsibly proceed on 
the basis of intuition alone; frantic efforts were also made to achieve a 
mathematical and experimental understanding of implosion. The former 
was greatly assisted by a batch of IBM punched card machines received 
by the laboratory in April 1944, but their results were not entirely trusted. 
A group of women (largely wives of the almost exclusively male Los 
Alamos scientists) also ground their way, for weeks on end, using hand- 
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operated mechanical calculators, through the massive quantities of arith- 
metic needed to flesh out a mathematical model of implosion. Different 
women were assigned different tasks—adding, multiplying, cubing, and 
so on—in a kind of reconfigurable arithmetical assembly line (Feynman 
1980, p. 125; Metropolis and Nelson 1982, p. 359). 

The implosion experiments were demanding in a different way. By 
using an inert core instead of plutonium, implosion could be investigated 
without risking a nuclear explosion. However, new procedures and new 
instrumentation had to be developed in order to record what went on in 
implosion: x-ray “flashes,” ultra-fast cameras, placing a gamma-ray 
source at the center of the sphere and detecting the resultant rays after 
they passed through the shell and high explosive, and various other meth- 
ods. Each of these in turn needed other problems to be solved. For 
example, the gamma-ray source (radiolanthanum 140) had itself to be 
isolated from radioactive barium, and a “hot” laboratory constructed 
where test implosions could take place without contaminating large 
areas. 13 

The results of the experiments were less reassuring than those of the 
mathematical model. Worryingly, the experimentally measured velocity 
of implosion appeared to be less than the model predicted. A hollow 
shell was more attractive than the solid sphere eventually employed, be- 
cause a shell required less plutonium. However, jets of molten material 
seemed—the possibility that they were optical illusions was considered 
(Hawkins 1946, p. 77)—to squirt ahead of an imploding shell, upsetting 
symmetry and creating turbulence. Detonation waves also seemed to 
reflect at the surface of the imploding shell, causing solid pieces of it to 
break off. 

Furthermore, the metallurgy of plutonium turned out to be consider- 
ably more complicated than that of uranium. Learning how to mold it 
into whatever shape was eventually chosen was felt to require a separate 
research program (largely conducted at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) on the design of suitable crucibles and materials for coating 
them. Much work also went into how to construct a three-dimensional 
lens structure of high explosives that would adequately focus the implod- 
ing blast. The basic design of a suitable structure was drawn up by 
mathematical physicist John von Neumann. However, extensive research 
and development on the high explosives themselves was necessary, since 
no previous military or civil application of them had called for the high 
precision needed for implosion. Learning how to mold high explosive 
into the required shapes without cracks or bubbles appearing was a major 


3 Unless otherwise stated, details in this and the following four paragraphs are drawn 
from Hoddeson et al. (1993). 
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difficulty. Most basic of all, for implosion processes to stand a chance of 
being sufficiently symmetrical to achieve a full nuclear explosion, the 
explosive shell had to detonate virtually simultaneously at all points, an 
outcome that required much work on the electric detonators, on the 
development of firing circuits, and on the requisite timing equipment. 

The initiator also posed difficult problems. Again, the basic concept 
employed—a device that would create a sudden large neutron flux by 
mixing the elements beryllium and polonium together at the crucial mo- 
ment—had been outlined in Serber’s lectures, but, as his later annota- 
tions dryly put it, actually designing and making the initiators for the 
gun and implosion weapons took “a great deal of effort” (Serber 1992, 
p. 52). Polonium is highly radioactive, decays quickly, and, like pluto- 
nium, had to be made in nuclear reactors. Getting the initiator design 
right required extensive experiments on ways of achieving the sudden 
mixing, experiments analogous to, but not identical to, those on im- 
plosion. 

As a consequence of all these processes, the Los Alamos laboratory 
changed radically from its original intended form, which was not unlike 
a big university physics department. The constant flow of new recruits— 
especially to the ever-expanding Engineering Ordnance Division—had 
to be assigned to particular, narrowly delimited tasks. The overall 
weapon still to some degree bore an individual stamp. For example, the 
Trinity and Nagasaki design, “Fat Man,” was also referred to as the 
“Christy gadget” after the original proponent of its solid core, the young 
theoretical physicist and astrophysicist Robert Christy (Hoddeson et al. 
1993, pp. 270-71). Yet its design, and even that of the simpler uranium 
gun, were the products, not of individuals, but of a complex, differenti- 
ated organization. 


TACIT KNOWLEDGE AND THE DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 

OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

After reports of the horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki reached Los 
Alamos, those involved had to face (often for the first time) the full 
human meaning of what they had done. Some simply left to resume 
distinguished academic careers. Oppenheimer reportedly wanted to give 
the mesa, with its beautiful vistas and dramatic canyon, “back to the 
Indians” (Teller 1993, p. 33). 

Of course, his wish was not granted. The Los Alamos laboratory con- 
tinued, as did the design of further atomic—and soon hydrogen— 
weapons, and a similar laboratory was created in 1952 at Livermore in 
California. Let us, therefore, now move on in time to the late 1980s and 
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to the process of nuclear weapons design as institutionalized in these 
laboratories, focusing on common features rather than on differences in 
style. 

“Institutionalized” is indeed the appropriate word, and some of the 
changes on the face of it suggest that the role of tacit knowledge in the 
process should be minimal. By the 1980s designing nuclear weapons had 
lost much of its flavor of virtuoso innovation and had become a more 
routine task: one, indeed, that some in the laboratories feel to have be- 
come bureaucratized, unchallenging, even “dull” (DeWitt 1990). 

Even more strikingly, the role of computers in nuclear weapons design 
has expanded enormously. As we have seen, during the Manhattan Proj- 
ect, a “computer” was originally a woman, supplemented by a mechani- 
cal calculator or perhaps a punched card machine. During the late 1940s 
and early 1950s, digital computers were introduced, and they soon gave 
weapons designers computational capabilities unthinkable a decade ear- 
lier, capabilities that continued to grow exponentially in the decades to 
come. In turn, that has permitted the development and use of vastly more 
detailed and sophisticated mathematical models. The computer programs 
(referred to by those involved as the “codes”) used to assist the process 
of nuclear weapons design are now very large and complex. A modern 
American code will typically involve from 100,000 to a million lines of 
program (Miller 1990), and many such codes are available to the designer. 

Such codes have both a theoretical and an empirical basis. The theo- 
retical basis is predominantly in physics. It is well-established physics, 
“normal science,” and not regarded as a matter for debate and doubt. 
However, the code, and not merely the theory, is needed because the 
implications (see Barnes 1982) of that well-established knowledge for 
nuclear weapons as particular, concrete artifacts are not always trans- 
parent. Even today, nuclear weapons designers feel that they do not 
have a full “first principles prediction capability” (Bergen 1990). “You 
certainly can’t do the calculations from first principles, basic physics 
principles. . . . That's a very frustrating thing” (Haussmann 1990). 

The most obvious form taken by this problem is computational com- 
plexity. It is one thing to have sound, quantitative knowledge of physical 
phenomena available, for example, in well-established partial differential 
equations. It can be quite another matter to infer from those equations 


M In its early years, Livermore seems to have placed greater emphasis on computer 
modeling than did Los Alamos and to have regarded itself as technically less conserva- 
tive. Any remaining differences in these respects are now not great, and on the matters 
discussed in the text we could detect no systematic difference between the two labora- 
tories. 
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what exactly will happen in an attempted explosion of a particular nu- 
clear weapon. Often, interactions between different physical processes 
and nonlinearities in the underlying equations take desired solutions far 
out of the reach of the traditional physicists’ methods of mathematical 
manipulation and paper-and-pencil calculation. Hence the need for the 
mechanical assistance of the computer. 

The designers we spoke to, however, argued that even use of the 
most powerful computer—they have always enjoyed unique access to 
the world’s fastest machines (MacKenzie 199 1)—does not entirely bridge 
the gap between physical theory and concrete reality. One “can’t even 
write down all the relevant equations, much less solve them,” one de- 
signer told us, going on to add that even in the most modern codes, 
“major pieces of physics” were still left out (Miller 1990). The “codes 
only explain 95% of physical phenomena at best, sometimes only 50%” 
(Hudgins 1990). 

All codes, they say, involve approximations. This is particularly the 
case for the “primary” (an atomic bomb or the fission component of a 
hydrogen bomb) rather than the “secondary” (the fusion component of 
the latter): “The primary is less well understood than the secondary. 
Material physics is cleaner in the secondary: everything happens at high 
temperatures and pressures. The primary involves transitions from cold 
metal at low pressure and temperatures to high pressures and tempera- 
tures” (Bergen 1990). 

The difficulty of predicting on the basis of explicit knowledge alone 
seems to be at its perceived peak with “boosting,” in which gaseous 
fusion materials are injected into a fission weapon as it begins to detonate 
(van Cleave 1973). The neutrons generated by the fusion of these materi- 
als can considerably intensify the fission chain reaction. According to one 
U.S. weapons designer, “It is boosting that is mainly responsible for the 
remarkable 100-fold increase in the efficiency of fission weapons” since 
1945 (Westervelt 1988, p. 56). If, however, the effects of boosting are 
insufficient, the small boosted primary in a modern thermonuclear bomb 
could simply fail to ignite the secondary, and the resultant explosion will 
be many times weaker than anticipated. Yet boosting is both hard to 
model numerically and hard to study in laboratory experiments, since 
the fusion reaction begins only when the fission explosion is underway. 
Because of the difficulty of accurate prediction, “the design of boosted 
fission devices is an empirical science” (Westervelt 1988, p. 56). 

More generally, though, our interviewees saw all codes as needing an 
empirical as well as a theoretical basis, because they are approximations 
to reality, rather than simply mirrors of it. Although nonnuclear experi- 
ments such as test implosions play an important role in providing this 
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empirical basis, the ultimate check on the validity of the codes is nuclear 
explosive testing. That allows particular parameters whose values cannot 
be deduced from theory to be estimated empirically and permits a code 
to be “normalized”: its predictions are checked against measurements 
made during testing, and the code is adjusted accordingly. Tests “almost 
never hit the predicted numbers exactly,” and, for example, the predic- 
tion is reckoned to be “pretty good” if the actual yield (explosive energy 
released) is “within 25% of prediction” (Bergen 1990). 

“No new code is used until it predicts the results of previous tests” 
(Bergen 1990), and the modeling process is seen as having improved 
greatly over the years. Even with modern designs and modern codes, 
though, measured yield sometimes falls significantly short of predicted 
values for reasons “we have not yet been able to explain” (Miller, 
Brown, and Alonso 1987, p. 4). On other occasions, codes “would give 
the right answer [i.e., correctly predict yield], but you didn’t know why 
it gave you the right answer” (Bergen 1990). 

The need for testing to develop and check codes does not, however, 
make testing an entirely unambiguous arbiter of their validity. The yield 
of a nuclear explosion is not a self-evident characteristic of that explosion 
but has itself to be measured. Even in the mid-1980s, such measurements 
were seen as subject to an uncertainty of as much as 5% (Kidder 1987, 
p. 6); another source suggested to us (in a private communication) that 
the uncertainty is actually greater than this. Furthermore, even entirely 
successful prediction of yield, or other “global” characteristics of a nu- 
clear explosion, does not conclusively demonstrate the correctness of a 
code or model: 


There are many aspects of the designs that we still don’t understand well 
enough, and the reason for that is that most of the data we get is what 
you might call an integrated result, in that it’s the sum of what happened 
over a period of time. You never know in detail what happened during 
that short time interval, and because of that there could be several different 
calculational models that actually explain what happened. And each one 
of those might look OK for a given set of circumstances but could be 
completely wrong for some other set of circumstances; and you don’t know 
what those circumstances are, and so you’re vulnerable. (Hoyt 1990) 


Between 10% and 30% of U.S. nuclear tests are not direct tests of a 
weapons design but “physics understanding tests” specifically designed 
to investigate theoretical or computational models of nuclear explosive 
phenomena (Hoyt 1990). Even these tests have their limitations. Nuclear 
explosions are both fast and destructive, and thus hard to study empiri- 
cally: they almost immediately destroy sensors placed close to the blast. 
Above all, “you . . . don’t have the ability to put your instruments inside 
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[the bomb] in the places where you really would like to get the detailed 
measurements. If you put your instruments in, then the device won’t 
work” (Hoyt 1990). 


The Role of Judgment 


With the implications of theory not entirely clear-cut, with a continuing 
gap between model and reality, and with the results of experimentation 
and testing not always decisive, what remains is “judgment” (e.g., 
Miller, Brown, and Alonso 1987, p. 4 and passim). Judgment is the feel 
that experienced designers have for what will work and what won't, for 
which aspects of the codes can be trusted and which can’t, for the impact 
on the performance of a weapon of a host of contingencies, such as 
ambient temperature, aging of the weapon, and the vagaries of produc- 
tion processes (see below). These contingencies are so numerous and the 
number of nuclear tests so limited by their great expense and increas- 
ing political sensitivity that “nuclear warheads cannot be ‘thoroughly’ 
tested; the resources simply are not available. As a result, the functional 
capabilities of nuclear explosives cannot be fully established without a 
strong dependence on the scientific judgment of the weapon scientists” 
(Miller et al. 1987, p. 4). 

According to our interviewees, that judgment goes beyond the explicit 
knowledge that is embodied in words, diagrams, equations, or computer 
programs. It rests upon knowledge that has not been, and perhaps could 
not be, codified. It is built up gradually, over the years, in constant 
engagement with theory, the codes, the practicalities of production, and 
the results of testing. Knowing what approximations to make when writ- 
ing a code requires experienced judgment, and some crucial phenomena 
simply cannot be expressed fully in the codes. 

One designer told us he had tried to make all this knowledge explicit, 
by writing a classified “textbook” of nuclear weapons design, and found 
that he could not: “It’s too dynamic” (Hudgins 1990). “Art,” rather 
than “science,” is indeed a word that several nuclear weapons designers 
reached for to describe their trade. It is “very much an empirical art” 
(Westervelt 1990); it is “artsy” (McDonald 1990). 

As a result, there is “a long learning curve” for new designers (Hud- 
gins 1990): it takes new designers, even with the relevant background in 
physics, “five years to become useful” (Westervelt 1990), and it takes 
perhaps 10 years “to really train” them (Hudgins 1990). The number of 
fully experienced nuclear weapon designers is limited. In the late 1980s, 
there were “about 50 good designers” in the United States; at its maxi- 
mum, around 1976, the total was only 80 (Dowler and Talley 1990). 
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Another interviewee estimated the total in the late 1980s as “about 40” 
designers at Livermore and 30 at Los Alamos; they were the “only ones 
who understand nuclear explosions” (Hudgins 1990). The figures they 
would give for 1994 would be much lower (private communications from 
interviewees). 

Designers’ judgment is a communal, and not merely an individual, 
phenomenon, and “community” is a reasonable term to use, so long as 
it is not taken to imply harmony (see Knorr-Cetina 1981, pp. 69—70; 
there has, e.g., often been fierce rivalry between Los Alamos and Liv- 
ermore). First, judgment is passed on, face-to-face and person-to-person, 
from “senior designers . . . to younger designers” (Miller et al. 1987, p. 
4) in what is essentially a relationship of apprenticeship as they work 
together in design and analysis. Second, judgment is collective and hier- 
archically distributed. Individuals may propose new approaches, and 
many designs are seen (like the Christy gadget) as bearing the imprint of 
a particular “lead designer.” But no nuclear weapon design goes into 
production without intensive and extensive peer review. As a result, to 
put it in idealized terms, “Our scientific judgment is broader than just 
the experience of each individual weapon scientist; the collective judg- 
ment of the entire weapon research infrastructure works synergistically 
to solve the problems we encounter” (Miller et al. 1987, p. 12). More 
mundanely, “younger designers take the output from their computer 
simulations and their interpretations of experimental results to test- 
seasoned senior designers for review and confirmation” (Miller et al. 
1987, p. 26). The process is competitive and highly charged. One designer 
told Hugh Gusterson, who has recently completed a remarkable anthro- 
pological study of the Livermore laboratory, that “for every twenty 
things people propose, maybe one is going to make it onto that shot 
schedule [i.e., full nuclear explosive testing]. . . . Pve seen men all in 
tears” at the reaction to their proposals (Gusterson 1991a, p. 258; see 
also Gusterson 19915, 1992, 1993). 


Tacit Knowledge in Nuclear Weapons Production 


Uncodified, personally embodied, and communally sanctioned knowl- 
edge thus plays, according to our interviewees, a continuing central role 
in nuclear weapons design. Tacit knowledge is also important to the 
process of turning even the most detailed design into a physical artifact. 
Theory and computation deal with geometric abstractions such as cylin- 
ders and spheres, but “nothing is truly a sphere,” because there are 
always “little wobbles on the surface” and a small “difference in radius 
as you come out in different directions” (Mark 1991). Quality of machin- 
ing—and thus the skill of machinists—is vital; and numerically con- 
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trolled machine tools do not entirely remove this skill dependence, as 
Noble (1984) has found more generally. 

Quality of machining can at least be checked independently without 
damaging the final product. But there are other aspects of nuclear weap- 
ons fabrication where such testing is impossible or impractical. An exam- 
ple is the solid-state bonding used in the W84 warhead for the ground- 
launched cruise missile, “where there is no adequate nondestructive 
testing technique that can evaluate the quality of the bonds. . . . One of 
the key features of this process is the assured removal of all oxide from 
the surface before a layer of another metal is applied. . . . Simple things 
such as the way in which the part is clamped in its holding fixture can 
affect the rate of oxide removal. . . . Although we have tried several 
techniques to make this evaluation with instrumentation, we have found 
none equal the human eye . . . for detecting the change to a shiny, then 
slightly hazy, appearance that indicates a clear surface” (Miller et al. 
1987, p. 55). 

Another—utterly pervasive—issue is that even with the careful han- 
dling that the components of nuclear weapons receive, it is inevitable 
that some of the thousands of separate parts that go to make up such a 
weapon will receive slight nicks and scratches as they are manufactured 
and assembled. Often these will be unimportant, but sometimes they 
would affect the performance of a weapon, and discarding or fully testing 
each slightly scratched part would be prohibitively expensive. So a proce- 
dure has had to be developed where reports on individual components 
with a nick or a scratch are sent from production plants to the nuclear 
weapons laboratories, and designers there draw on their experience to 
make a judgment whether the defects matter. In the late 1980s, designers 
at Livermore were processing about 150—200 such evaluation requests 
per system per month (Miller et al. 1987, p. 55). 

Yet another issue is that many aspects of high-explosive manufacture, 
to the specifications required for an implosion weapon, “are as much an 
art as a science” (Miller et al. 1987, p. 28). While another source sug- 
gests (in a private communication) that this may be putting matters too 
strongly, there is a potentially significant issue here, because nondestruc- 
tive testing of explosives is hard to envisage—unless, of course, one sam- 
ple of explosives can be relied upon to be the same as others. 

Where tacit knowledge is involved, however, judgments of “same- 
ness” become problematic. Just as the dependence of scientific experi- 
mentation upon tacit skills can give rise to controversy over what counts 
as a competent replication of an experiment (Collins 1985), so the prod- 
ucts of a nonalgorithmic production process cannot be relied upon consis- 
tently to be identical. In the production of nuclear weapons, “Documen- 
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tation has never been sufficiently exact to ensure replication. . . . We 
have never known enough about every detail to specify everything that 
may be important. . . . Individuals in the production plants learn how 
to bridge the gaps in specifications and to make things work. Even the 
most complete specifications must leave some things to the individual’s 
common knowledge; it would be an infinite task to attempt to specify all 
products, processes, and everything involved in their manufacture and 
use” (Miller et al. 1987, p. 25). 

This issue of sameness has three aspects. First, production weapons 
can differ from laboratory-produced prototypes, because those involved 
in the manufacture and assembly of the former may lack the knowledge 
of those who made the latter. In early bombs, “the fellows who designed 
the circuits or the mechanical components almost had to be there when 
they were put together, because they were the only ones who understood 
how they worked” (Mark 1991). Second, weapons produced to the same 
design at different times can differ: “Material batches are never quite 
the same, some materials become unavailable, and equivalent materials 
are never exactly equivalent; ‘improved’ parts often have new, unex- 
pected failure modes; different people (not those who did the initial work) 
are involved in the remanufacturing; vendors go out of business or stop 
producing some products; new health and safety regulations prohibit the 
use of certain materials or processes” (Miller et al. 1987, p. 3). Third, 
even an individual weapon may change over time through radioactive 
decay, chemical decomposition, corrosion, and materials “creep” (Ro- 
sengren 1983). Weapons are regularly inspected and “if parts have deteri- 
orated, they are replaced with parts that do not differ significantly from 
the original” (Collina and Kidder 1994, p. 25), but this again raises the 
issue of judging the significance of differences, given that the production 
of parts cannot be wholly algorithmic. 


TACIT KNOWLEDGE AND THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


Perhaps, though, all this testimony on the current role of tacit knowledge 
needs to be taken with a pinch of salt. Some of it—in particular Miller 
et al.’s (1987) report to Congress—has been part of a continuing struggle 
to ward off a comprehensive ban on nuclear testing; some of it might 
even be seen as the self-justification of an elite group whose occupation 
is under threat. More particularly, the current generation of American 
nuclear weapons designers has worked primarily on highly sophisticated 
weapons. Evolving military requirements and the competition between 
weapons laboratories have created both pressures and incentives to max- 
imize yield/weight or yield/diameter ratios and to economize on special 
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materials such as the hydrogen isotope tritium (used in boosting). These 
pressures and incentives have pushed the design of boosted primaries 
“near the cliff,” as some of those involved put it: close to the region 
where performance becomes very sensitive to internal and external condi- 
tions, with the result, for example, that the explosion of a “primary” 
might fail to ignite the “secondary.” 

Near the cliff, the need for experienced judgment is conceded by all 
those involved. But further away from it, in the design of more basic, 
physically larger weapons, “much of the physics of nuclear weapons is 
quite forgiving’ (Haussmann 1990), and the role of judgment is more 
disputable. Let us, therefore, turn to a third kind of evidence concerning 
the role of tacit knowledge in nuclear weapons design and production: 
the record of the spread of nuclear weapons design capability. 

This record is relevant because, if explicit knowledge were sufficient 
for the design of at least basic nuclear weapons, acquiring them would 
be a straightforward matter for those who possessed both the necessary 
fissile material and the requisite knowledge: “public” nuclear physics 
plus, for example, a detailed diagram and associated instructions to cover 
the more practical side of design. If, on the other hand, tacit knowledge 
plays a key role, even the most detailed explicit knowledge would not on 
its own be enough. The recipients and the originators of such knowledge 
would have to be members of the same or similar technical cultures in 
order that the recipients can bring tacit background knowledge to bear in 
order to “repair” the insufficiency of explicit instructions (Collins 1990). 

In addition, while explicit knowledge can be copied, tacit knowledge 
(in the absence of prolonged, hands-on, face-to-face interaction), has to 
be re-created. It is much easier to copy a book or a computer program 
than to write it in the first place, but there is no reason in principle to 
expect the re-creation of tacit knowledge to be any easier than its original 
creation.!5 Furthermore, precisely because tacit knowledge is not codi- 
fied, both the skill and the product that is re-created may not be the 
same as the original. Even if one sets out to copy, one may end up doing 
and building something that is, from some points of view, different from 
the original. 

As we shall see, the spread of nuclear weapons design capability has 
generally taken place (at least in the well-documented cases) without 
extensive personal contact with previous successful programs. Further- 
more, at least two programs have attempted to copy the results of previ- 
ous programs, in at least one case on the basis of explicit knowledge 
alone. These two predictions—the difficulty of re-creation and the prob- 


15 As we discuss in the conclusion, there are some particular contingencies that may 
affect the ease of re-creation. 
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lematic nature of copying—can, therefore, be tested, at least within the 
limits of the available data. 


Livermore 


Let us begin with the second American laboratory, Livermore, set up in 
September 1952. Although there were no formal security barriers be- 
tween it and Los Alamos, relations between the two were troubled. Los 
Alamos staff resented criticism of the laboratory by Livermore’s founder, 
Edward Teller, and felt that they had been denied due credit for the first 
thermonuclear explosion in November 1952 (Bradbury [1954] 1983). 

Only a small minority of members of the new laboratory seem to have 
had direct previous experience of nuclear weapons design. Even Teller 
himself had, in his wartime Los Alamos work, focused on research on 
the Super, of which he was the main proponent, rather than on the 
practicalities of fission bomb design. Teller aside, the core of Livermore’s 
initial cadre was a group at the University of California, Berkeley, of 
around 40 people, including about 20 physics postdocs, set up in 1950 to 
study thermonuclear explosive phenomena experimentally (York 1976, 
p. 126). 

For Livermore staff with the appropriate security clearances, there 
were no barriers to access to the stock of explicit knowledge (diagrams, 
data, etc.) generated at Los Alamos. “The Los Alamos administration 
treated the Livermore leadership formally correctly, and provided some 
much needed technological assistance to the new laboratory,” the latter’s 
first director reports (York 1976, p. 134). However, the tension between 
the two laboratories meant that face-to-face collaboration was not always 
easy. 

The new laboratory’s first efforts were failures, although that was in 
part because of a deliberate Livermore decision not to try to copy what 
Los Alamos had done. Livermore’s first two tests (on March 31 and April 
11, 1953) were of fission bombs with cores of uranium hydride, rather 
than metallic uranium or plutonium. The hope seems to have been that 
use of uranium hydride could help miniaturize atomic weapons (Cochran 
et al. 1987, pp. 153-54; Hansen 1988, pp. 32-33, 39). 

Both tests were embarrassing fizzles. In the first, the weapon failed so 
badly that the tower supporting it was left standing. Although Livermore 
staff tried to pull the tower down with a jeep, they did not manage 
to do so before Los Alamos photographers had captured their rivals’ 
humiliation (Wood and Nuckolls 1988, p. 316). Livermore’s first hydro- 
gen bomb test on April 6, 1954 was also a disappointment, producing 
less than one-tenth of the expected yield. It was March 1955, two and 
one-half years after Livermore’s establishment, before a Livermore test 
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was successful, and only by 1956 was “the Laboratory . . . beginning 
to be trusted as a nuclear weapons design organization” (Sewell 1988, 
p. 323). 

On the other hand, although overseas nuclear weapons programs were 
also typically to encounter fizzles at various points in their programs (see, 
e.g., Spector 1987, p. 35), their first tests all seem to have been successful 
(there have been rumors of a failed Indian test prior to the successful one 
in 1974, but an informed source has told us, in a private communication, 
that these rumors are false, although a serious problem was encountered). 
Since, as noted in the introduction, this is certainly a priori evidence 
against a strongly “local knowledge” view of nuclear weapons design, 
let us now turn to these overseas efforts. Those of them that are believed 
to have been successful are summarized in table 1. 


The Soviet Union and United Kingdom 


The Soviet and British efforts are of particular interest from the point of 
view of tacit knowledge, because both began by trying to copy the Christy 
gadget, the first American implosion bomb. The Soviets did so on the 
basis of explicit knowledge alone. Although the Soviet Union had consid- 
erable strength in nuclear physics and had set up a small wartime project 
investigating a possible atomic weapon, no Soviet scientist took part in 
the Manhattan Project, nor did any member of the latter join the Soviet 
bomb effort. | 

Instead, the Soviet team worked from “a rather detailed diagram and 
description of the first American bomb” (i.e. the Christy gadget), which 
had been given to Soviet intelligence by Klaus Fuchs, a German refugee 
physicist who was a member of the British mission to Los Alamos and 
who had been involved intimately with the design of the core and initi- 
ator of the plutonium implosion weapon. In the second half of 1945, the 
leader of the Soviet fission bomb project, Yuli Khariton, and a small 
number of trusted colleagues were given the documents from Fuchs. Al- 
though they were already working on their own fission bomb design, 
they decided that it would be safer to make a “copy” (Khariton and 
Smirnov 1993, p. 22) of the Christy gadget. 

Despite the enormous priority their work was granted by Stalin, it 
took them four years from the receipt of the material from Fuchs, slightly 
longer than the original Manhattan Project: “in order to build a real 
device from the American design, it was first necessary to perform a truly 
heroic feat that required nationwide mobilization: to create an atomic 
industry, corresponding technologies, a supply of unique, high-quality 
apparatus, and to train qualified people” (Khariton and Smirnov 1993, 
p. 22). Although Fuchs’s data and the Smyth report (Smyth 1945) gave 
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them the confidence not to pursue as many approaches in parallel as the 
Americans had done, the Soviet team did, effectively, end up recapitulat- 
ing much of the work of the Manhattan Project. 

In particular, they found that building a “copy,” even with the de- 
tailed diagram and description Fuchs had given them, was not easy. 
When Khariton named 70 people he wanted for the first Soviet nuclear 
weapons design facility, Arzamas-16, he was asked why he needed so 
many (David Holloway, personal communication, February 15, 1994); 
in the event, he was to need many times that number. According to 
Khariton, “the information received from Fuchs did not lessen substan- 
tially the volume of experimental work. Soviet scientists and engineers 
had to do all the same calculations and experiments” (Holloway 1994, 
p. 199). Although the requisite nuclear experiments were demanding and 
dangerous, it was the engineering aspects of the work that seem to have 
caused most problems: “The scientists were too inexperienced and ama- 
teurish in the complex processes of mass production” (Zaloga 1993, p. 
53). In 1948, an experienced engineer from outside industry, General N. 
L. Dukhov, had to be brought in as Khariton’s deputy to take charge of 
Arzamas’s engineering work (Holloway 1994, p. 199). 

Many of the problems faced in this effort had to do not directly with 
the fissile core but with the practicalities of achieving successful implo- 
sion: “Even with the espionage material that had been made available, 
considerable effort was needed by Soviet chemical engineers to devise 
the technology to manufacture . . . large castings of homogeneous high 
explosive. Moreover, extensive testing was needed to ensure that the 
explosive charges detonated uniformly and predictably” (Zaloga 1993, 
p. 54). The electrical system required to achieve simultaneous detonation 
was a further key problem, and another senior engineer, V. I. Alferov, 
was brought in to Arzamas to take responsibility for it (Holloway 1994, 
p. 199). Nor, finally, was the device they ultimately produced seen by 
those involved as entirely identical to the American original; although it 
was “very close” there were “minor differences” (D. Holloway, personal 
communication, September 20, 1994; he was, unfortunately, unable to 
elicit what these differences were). 

The British bomb team had both explicit knowledge of the American 
design and also, unlike the Soviets, a considerable degree of personal 
involvement in the processes leading to that design. British scientists 
(native and, especially, refugees from fascism) had indeed led the way in 
arguing that an atomic bomb was feasible; particularly important were 
a 1940 memorandum by two of the refugee physicists, Otto Frisch and 
Rudolf Peierls, and the subsequent program of research in Britain under 
the “MAUD Committee” in 1940-41. The British role became subordi- 
nate to the American from 1942 onward, but a British mission was estab- 
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lished at Los Alamos, and some of its members (such as Peierls, Fuchs, 
Taylor, and experimentalist James Tuck) played central roles in the labo- 
ratory’s work (Szasz 1992). 

Anglo-American collaboration was ended by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. When the British atomic bomb project began in 1947, it 
took the same decision as had the Soviets: to copy the Christy gadget. 
Under the agreement with the Americans, written records had been left 
behind at Los Alamos, but the former British team helped compile from 
memory “a working manual” that they hoped “would enable the Ameri- 
can atomic bomb to be duplicated, without all the laborious Los Alamos 
work” (Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:456). Particularly helpful was Klaus 
Fuchs, whose work on behalf of the Soviets meant that his memory of 
what had been done at Los Alamos was “outstanding” and who, unlike 
his colleagues, had removed written material from there (Cathcart 1994, 
p. 105) i 

Again, though, copying the Christy gadget turned out not to be 
straightforward. At the level of explicit knowledge, the former Los 
Alamos team members were well placed: they “were able to list very 
clearly the bomb components and to set out the principle of the bomb” 
(Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:456). At the practical level, however, their 
knowledge was more patchy. Although they had been over 20 in number 
and widely dispersed through Los Alamos’s divisions, members of the 
British mission had not had personal involvement in all the aspects of 
the laboratory’s work. Furthermore, knowing what the final product 
should be like was not the same as knowing how it could be made. For 
example, although “some convenient plutonium handling tricks were. . . 
known,” the British team’s knowledge of plutonium metallurgy was 
“sketchy” (Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:458). None of them knew how 
to make crucibles into which molten plutonium could be poured without 
it dissolving or reacting with the crucible material (Szasz 1992, pp. 51— 
52). Similarly, much work had to be done on the chemistry of the initia- 
tor’s polonium and on how to manufacture and handle it (Cathcart 1994, 
p. 132). 

Indeed, the hope of avoiding “all the laborious Los Alamos work” 
was largely disappointed. The first (November 1944) plans for a postwar 
British atomic energy research establishment had envisaged a staff of 
less than 400, covering reactor development as well as weapons work 
(Gowing 1964, p. 330). By the start of 1952, however, the program’s 
“nonindustrial” staff numbered over 5,000, with more than 1,000 of 
these devoted to the weapons work alone (Gowing and Arnold 1974, 
2:90). Furthermore, the five years it took to make the intended copy was 
longer than it had taken to make the original. In part, that was because 
the atomic weapons program met with obstruction, especially over the 
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release of skilled staff, from organizations within the British state whose 
priorities were different (Cathcart 1994). In part, it was because Britain 
had fewer resources to devote to the production of fissile material. In 
addition, the experiments whose detailed numerical results had been left 
behind at Los Alamos had to be replicated. 

More generally, though, despite all the knowledge inherited from Los 
Alamos, the problems of the design, fabrication, and testing of weapon 
components still turned out to be “diverse and most intricate,” the work 
“dangerous and difficult” (Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:459, 2:72). Even 
in those areas, like explosive lens design, where the British felt confident 
of their knowledge, many practical problems arose: for example, despite 
much work on methods of casting, no way could be found of stopping 
the lenses from shrinking unevenly in their casts. Techniques for con- 
structing the detonation circuitry “had very often to be invented, and 
then they had to be practised and perfected” by the women production 
workers who had to implement them (Cathcart 1994, p. 71). With a 1952 
target date set for the first test explosion, the last year of the program 
became “a frantic race against time with serious problems solved only 
at the eleventh hour—dquestions of design, assembly systems, cavities in 
the castings for the uranium tamper, the firing circuit, the plating of 
various components, plutonium and polonium supply” (Gowing and Ar- 
nold 1974, 2:474). 

Despite their initial intentions and a strong, continuing desire not to 
lose “the safe feeling [of] making an object known to be successful” 
(Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:472), the British team found they could 
not successfully “duplicate” the Christy gadget. The Americans had 
assembled the Nagasaki bomb on the ground, but the British felt it 
unsafe for a bomber to take off with a complete weapon onboard and so 
wanted the final assembly to take place in flight. However, they became 
worried that the weapon might inadvertently become supercritical while 
this was being done. In September 1950, the project’s leader, William 
Penney, reluctantly “took the major decision to alter the design at the 
heart of the bomb” (2:472). As at Los Alamos, a team then set to work 
to grind out on mechanical calculators a numerical simulation of the 
likely results of an alternative design. Following this simulation, the 
design was changed once more in mid-1951 to include a two-inch gap 
between tamper and core (Cathcart 1994, p. 140). The momentum of the 
tamper moving inward through the gap intensified the compression of 
the core, but this third design involved a more complicated mechanical 
structure and was “more sensitive to implosion imperfections” (Gowing 
and Arnold 1974, 2:472). This sensitivity was particularly worrying, since 
the actual shapes of the explosive lenses differed from specification: with 
no available solution to the problem of lens shrinkage, the team had to 
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resort simply to “the use of PVC adhesive tape to fill up the clearance 
spaces and minimise settlement” (2:463). Only in the summer of 1952 did 
high-explosive firing trials provide reassurance that these imperfections 
would be small enough not to cause failure. 


France and China 


Less is known about the detailed history of the French atomic weapons 
program than about the British or even the Soviet effort. Like their 
Soviet and British counterparts, French physicists had considered the 
idea of an atomic bomb early in the Second World War (Chevallier and 
Usunier 1984, p. 127). Some of them had also taken part in the Manhat- 
tan project, although their involvement was with the production of fissile 
materials rather than in weapons design. Unlike in the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union, there was significant political opposition to a 
French nuclear weapons program, together with a feeling, in the early 
postwar years, that it was too ambitious an undertaking for anything 
other than a superpower. The successful British test in October 1952 
undermined that latter belief (Goldschmidt 1984, p. 29), and government 
commitment to nuclear weapons development crystallized in 1954. In 
1955, two nuclear weapons research centers were established. One, at 
Bruyéres-le-Chatel, concentrated on the physics, metallurgy, and chem- 
istry of nuclear materials; the other, at Vaujours, dealt with detonics, 
the study of matters such as high-explosive blast waves (Chevallier and 
Usunier 1984, pp. 128-29). 

In February 1960, the first French atomic device was successfully ex- 
ploded at Reggane in the Sahara. Like the Soviets and British, the French 
seem to have focused their efforts on a plutonium implosion weapon 
(Buchalet 1984, pp. 40-41). We have found no evidence that the French 
attempted to copy a previous such weapon and presume that their design 
was developed by themselves. Certainly, though, the development effort 
was considerable. In 1957, the project employed 750 staff (over and 
above those devoted to plutonium production); that figure had to be 
tripled in two years to achieve the 1960 target date (Buchalet 1984, pp. 
51, 57). Their tasks were primarily the solution of practical problems: 
“The atomic bomb is to a large extent an engineering problem” (Cheval- 
lier and Usunier 1984, p. 130; our translation). No details are available, 
though Buchalet (1984, p. 48) writes that plutonium metallurgy caused 
particular concern. 

The history of the Chinese nuclear weapons program has been docu- 
mented, at least in broad outline, in a remarkable study by Lewis and 
Xue (1988). Just as no member of the Soviet program had worked on 
the Manhattan Project, so it appears that no member of the Chinese 
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project had been directly involved with either Soviet or Western nuclear , 
weapons design. Although the 1957 Sino-Soviet Defense Technical Ac- 
cord committed the Soviet Union to supply China with a prototype 
atomic bomb, the Soviets reneged on that promise, and they do not even 
seem to have provided weapon design information at the level of detail 
that had been supplied by Fuchs. Two nuclear weapons designers were 
among the Soviet technical experts sent to assist the Chinese. When the 
latter were withdrawn in 1960, the two nuclear weapons designers left 
behind them, shredded but still legible, useful data on implosion. In 
general, though, their Chinese counterparts remember the nuclear weap- 
ons designers as “mute monks who would read but not speak” (Lewis 
and Xue 1988, p. 160). 

Although the Soviets were more helpful in other areas—notably in the 
supply of a nuclear reactor and a cyclotron, in handing over design data 
for a uranium separation plant, and in the general training of thousands 
of Chinese nuclear engineers—Chinese nuclear weapons design thus had 
to proceed without the benefit of hands-on contact between it and a 
previously successful program. Like the Soviet, British, and French pro- 
grams, the Chinese program took longer than the original Manhattan 
Project: in this case, roughly nine years (from 1955 to the first Chinese 
nuclear explosion in October 1964). It was a massive national effort, 
involving several hundred thousand people, including a unique mobiliza- 
tion of tens of thousands of peasants who were given basic training in 
uranium prospecting and refinement. 

Again, the obstacles met in this effort seem to have been predominantly 
practical engineering problems rather than, for example, deficits in ex- 
plicit knowledge of nuclear physics. There is no evidence that the design 
of the weapon itself was an attempt to copy a previous device: indeed, 
the Chinese chose to begin their program differently from the Soviets, 
British, and French, constructing a uranium implosion weapon rather 
than a plutonium one. The design and fabrication difficulties encountered 
seem broadly similar to those faced by previous programs. Particularly 
problematic areas included the design and molding of explosive lenses, 
the selection and production of materials for the initiator, and bubbles 
in the uranium castings (Lewis and Xue 1988, pp. 87—88, 106, 150-69). 


More Recent Nuclear Weapons Programs 


All nuclear weapons programs subsequent to China’s have been covert. 
The Israeli government has never explicitly admitted to possessing a 
nuclear arsenal, and South Africa did so only in 1993. India maintains 
that its 1974 test in the Rajasthan desert was of a “peaceful” nuclear 
explosive, not a bomb, while Pakistan has admitted officially only to the 
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Possession of the “components” of an atomic bomb (Albright and Hibbs 
19926, p. 38). Given this desire for secrecy, it is not surprising that lit- 
tle is known with any reliability about the sources of knowledge drawn 
on in these nuclear weapons programs. There have been widespread re- 
ports of assistance given to new programs by previous ones—notably by 
France to Israel, by Israel to South Africa, by China to Pakistan, and, 
perhaps, by the Soviet Union to India—but it is impossible to be sure of 
the nature of such assistance. 

What little is known with any confidence seems broadly compatible 
with what we can learn from the histories of the better-documented pro- 
grams. To the extent that we can determine their chronologies, all seem 
to have taken longer than the original Manhattan Project. The few spe- 
cific development problems that have been reported with any author- 
ity are primarily practical: for example, the leader of the Indian pro- 
gram reports particular difficulties with the initiator (Albright and Hibbs 
1992८, p. 29). 

The most interesting program from the point of view of this paper is 
Pakistan’s, because it has been alleged to involve the direct supply of 
explicit design knowledge from a previous program. U.S. officials have 
stated that the Chinese government handed over to Pakistan the detailed 
design of an atomic bomb, reportedly a uranium-implosion missile war- 
head that had been exploded successfully in a Chinese nuclear test in 
1966. Despite this, Pakistan apparently found copying the weapon far 
from trivial: “It took the Pakistanis several years to master an implosion 
system, even though they were working from a proven design” (Albright 
and Hibbs 1991a, p. 19). One U.S. official reportedly commented that 
receiving a “cookbook design doesn’t mean that you can make a cake 
on the first try” (Albright and Hibbs 19925, p. 42).15 


DISCUSSION 

Tacit Knowledge 

All three forms of evidence we have examined suggest that tacit knowl- 
edge plays a significant role in atomic bomb design. First, the task of the 
first atomic bomb designers at Los Alamos proved much harder than had 
been predicted on the basis of explicit nuclear physics knowledge. Filling 
gaps in the latter (such as, most consequentially, the rate of spontaneous 
neutron emission in plutonium 240) was important, but many of the 
most demanding challenges faced were practical, engineering ones. These 


16 Tn a private communication, one source has questioned the veracity of this account 
of the Pakistani program. Unfortunately, we lack the data to clarify matters further. 
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challenges were diverse enough to take their solution far beyond the 
capabilities of a single individual or even a small group: a large, complex 
organization had to be constructed to tackle them 

Second, despite the enormous subsequent work to make fully explicit 
the knowledge needed for nuclear weapons design, and, in particular to 
embody it in computer programs, current nuclear weapon designers still 
argue strongly that this explicit knowledge alone is inadequate. They 
emphasize the ways in which even the best computer models are only 
approximations to reality. They note the consequent need in their work 
for nonalgorithmic judgment, forged by working alongside experienced 
designers and by long personal involvement in design and, crucially, 
testing. That judgment is communal and hierarchical: proposals by in- 
dividuals undergo peer review by senior colleagues. Furthermore, the 
production of nuclear weapons, as well as their design, requires tacit 
knowledge: it is not a matter simply of following explicit, algorithmic 
instructions. The designer’s judgment has, for example, to be called upon 
in deciding whether two nuclear weapons produced to the “same de- 
sign,” can actually be treated as identical. 

Third, the record of the spread of atomic weapons is at least broadly 
compatible with the conclusion that tacit knowledge is involved in their 
design. These weapons have been developed successfully at sites other 
than the original one, on at least three occasions (the Soviet Union, 
France, and China) apparently without extensive personal contact with 
a previously successful design effort.” However, these—and, indeed, the 
other—subsequent efforts have at least some of the characteristics of 
independent reinvention. All subsequent atomic weapon development 
efforts by other countries appear to have taken longer than the original 
American work (see table 1). The possession of explicit information (such 
as diagrams and detailed descriptions) generated by previous efforts has 
not eased their task dramatically, even where they were trying “simply” 
to construct a copy of a previous design. All development efforts about 
which details are known have had to struggle with a multiplicity of 
practical problems. As in the original development, their solution has 
required not merely individual expertise but concerted effort by large 
numbers of staff. The problems involved are sufficiently diverse that they 
require significant new work even when, as in the British case, it is 
possible to call on the knowledge and expertise of a number of individuals 
with direct experience of a previous successful program. 

Of course, no individual aspect of this evidence is entirely compelling. 
First, while it is clear that explicit physics knowledge was inadequate 


1 Available data leave unclear the extent to which this is true of Israel, India, South 
Africa, and Pakistan; the British case is one of extensive previous personal contact. 
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for the original development of atomic weapons, it might still be that 
what was needed in addition was simply explicit knowledge from within 
the spheres of other disciplines, notably metallurgy and various branches 
of engineering. The historical record suggests that this was not the case, 
but because historical work on the topic has not been informed centrally 
by the issues addressed here, there is a degree of tentativeness to this 
conclusion. Furthermore, because the boundary between explicit and 
tacit knowledge shifts, with some aspects of tacit skills becoming system- 
atized and even embodied in machines, one cannot simply extrapolate 
from the experience of the Manhattan Project (or other early development 
efforts) to the present day; we return to that issue below. 

Second, as we have pointed out, the testimony of current designers 
may have been influenced by a desire to argue against a comprehensive 
test ban. Against this, we would note that the minority of members of 
nuclear weapons laboratories who favor such a ban do not deny the role 
of tacit knowledge (see, e.g., Kidder 1987, pp. 7—8; Mark 1988, pp. 
40-41). Nor did the computer specialists from these laboratories whom 
we interviewed—who might be thought to have an interest in arguing 
for the adequacy of explicit, algorithmic knowledge—actually advance 
that argument; some, indeed, provided cogent grounds for regarding al- 
gorithmic knowledge as inadequate. It is true, however, that the experi- 
ence of all but the oldest of our interviewees will have been with the 
design of sophisticated, rather than simple, weapons. This experience— 
particularly the experience of boosted primary designs that are “near the 
cliff”—is not necessarily generalizable to the design of simpler weapons. 

Third, two issues are confounded in the record of the spread of nuclear 
weapons: the design of such weapons and the production of the necessary 
fissile material. With the exception of Livermore, which could call on 
the general U.S. stock of such material, all other nuclear weapons efforts 
so far have involved the production of fissile material as well as weapons 
design. The two activities have, hitherto, always been undertaken in 
parallel, and so we have no way of knowing how long design itself might 
have taken had the fissile materials been available from the start of a 
program. Furthermore, the time taken to design a nuclear weapon will 
clearly be influenced by the urgency with which the task is pursued, the 
resources devoted to it, and the equipment and skill available (see below). 
These considerations make the duration of the various development ef- 
forts a less than conclusive indicator of the “hardness” of the task and 
rule out any quantitative conclusion of the form “it takes x months or 
years to design a nuclear weapon.” 

Finally, the evidence suggests that the role of tacit knowledge may be 
significantly less in the design of a “secondary,” to turn an atomic bomb 
into a hydrogen bomb, than in the atomic bomb itself. Our interviewees 
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seemed more confident of the adequacy of explicit knowledge in under- 
standing secondaries. Furthermore, the record of the spread of the hydro- 
gen bomb is different from that of the atomic bomb: three of the four 
countries known subsequently to have moved from an atomic to a hydro- 
gen bomb did so faster than the United States (see table 1). The rele- 
vance of tacit knowledge may thus mainly be to the first step toward 
acquiring a nuclear arsenal. 

Though important, none of these qualifications seem to us to be deci- 
sive. The weight of the evidence, we believe, supports the conclusion 
that tacit knowledge plays an important role in nuclear weapons design. 
Nevertheless, before moving to the implications of this conclusion, we 
need to discuss four further issues raised by these qualifications or by 
other considerations. The first is the possibility that the record of early 
nuclear weapons programs may be a poor guide to the future: because 
previously tacit knowledge has been made explicit; because that explicit 
knowledge is now available far more widely than it was in the 1940s or 
1950s; and, especially, because many technologies relevant to nuclear 
weapons design and production are now “black boxed” (see Latour 
1987). 


Black Boxes 


What previously had to be done by hand can now be done by machine, 
and those machines can simply be bought, rather than having to be built; 
much relevant information can be acquired simply by buying textbooks of 
nuclear physics and manuals of nuclear engineering; computer programs 
helpful to nuclear weapons design can, likewise, simply be purchased. 
That all of this has happened is undoubtedly true. The most obvious 
example of “black boxing” is that the development of digital computers, 
and their universal availability, mean that calculations that once had to 
be done by people (at major cost in time and effort) can now be done 
automatically. Indeed, it is now neither difficult nor expensive to pur- 


18 There are no detailed histories of the nature of the technical problems encountered 
in the various hydrogen bomb programs equivalent to those now available for the 
atomic bomb. The relative slowness of the U S. effort may in part be accounted for 
by opposition to hydrogen bomb development, as noted below, there was also doubt 
about the feasibility of designs prior to the Teller-Ulam configuration. There has also 
been debate over whether the first claimed Soviet and British thermonuclear explo- 
sions deserve such a categorization. Thus “Joe 4,” the Soviet test explosion on August 
12, 1953, was not of a Teller-Ulam device, but of one with alternating layers of 
thermonuclear fuel and uranium 238 sandwiched between the high explosive and core 
of an implosion bomb (Holloway 1994, pp. 298, 307-8). In table 1, we class Joe 4 as 
a thermonuclear explosion but accept that there is a case for regarding the device as 
more akin to a boosted fission weapon. For Britain we follow Baylis (1994). 
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chase computers as fast as those of the U.S. nuclear weapons laboratories 
of the early 1970s (MacKenzie 1991), and a determined purchaser could 
acquire even more powerful machines, while probably being able to dis- 
guise their intended application. Nor would the programs to run on these 
machines have to be developed entirely from scratch: for example, deriv- 
atives of computer programs developed at the nuclear weapons labora- 
tories have been commercialized and are widely available.’ 

Furthermore, a variety of other relevant black boxes that early weap- 
ons programs had to design and construct are now available commer- 
cially, although their purchase is currently more difficult and more likely 
to attract attention. These include specialized metallurgical equipment, 
diagnostic tools suitable for studying implosion and initiator behavior, 
and electrical and electronic equipment that could be used in detonation 
circuitry. 

That all this eases the task of nuclear weapons development is undeni- 
able. Rather, the issue is how much it does so and whether it eliminates 
or minimizes the need for specialized tacit knowledge.”! The Iraqi nuclear 
program—which has been dissected in unprecedented detail by interna- 
tional inspectors following Iraq’s defeat in the 1991 Gulf War—serves 
as an experiment on precisely these points. It was a determined, high- 
priority, extremely well-resourced program conducted by a country with 
a relatively large scientifically and technically trained workforce and 
ample computing power. The Iraqi team had conducted a thorough and 
successful literature search for relevant explicit knowledge and had also 
obtained “weapons-relevant computer programs” (Albright and Hibbs 
19926, p. 33). 

Some attempted purchases, particularly of precision electrical equip- 
ment for detonation circuitry, were intercepted. However, Iraq was able 
to buy much of what it needed from Western companies (especially Ger- 


19 The best-known example is DYNA3D, a Livermore-designed program to assist 
three-dimensional analysis of the response of mechanical structures to stresses and 
impacts (Allen 1991). 

20 Numerically controlled machine tools are sometimes included in such lists, but our 
impression is that the tolerances required for the fabrication of simple nuclear weapons 
are achievable with manually controlled precision machine tools commercially avail- 
able (e.g., from Swiss suppliers) even in the late 1940s and 1950s. The availability of 
skilled machinists to operate such tools has, however, on occasion been a constraint, 
for example on the British program. 

21 Tn one sense, of course, tacit knowledge is required for the successful operation of all 
such equipment; Collins (1990) describes the tacit knowledge needed even to perform 
arithmetic on a pocket calculator. If, however, the relevant tacit knowledge is widely 
distributed—if, say, it is of a kind that any physics or engineering graduate might be 
expected to possess—then the need for it would not be a constraint on nuclear weapons 
development. 
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man, but also American, British, Italian, French, Swedish, and Japa- 
nese). Among the project’s successful acquisitions were, for example, 
vacuum furnaces suitable for casting uranium, plasma-coating machines 
that can coat molds for uranium, an isostatic press suitable for making 
high-explosive lenses, and high-speed oscilloscopes and streak cameras 
useful for the experimental investigation of implosion (Milhollin 1992). 
Iraq was also markedly successful in making purchases and obtaining 
explicit knowledge relevant to the production of fissile materials and had 
enough spare electricity-generating capacity to support even the most 
energy-intensive route to uranium separation. 

Yet the program, which seems to have begun in the mid-1970s, had 
still not been successful by 1991, and opinions vary on how close to 
success it was even then (Office of Technology Assessment 1993, pp. 
150-51). One reason for its slow progress is specific. A 1981 Israeli bomb- 
ing raid rendered inoperable the French-supplied nuclear reactor under 
construction at Osirak and shut off what may have been the Iraqi weapon 
program’s intended source of plutonium (Spector 1987, p. 161). Iraq was, 
therefore, having to concentrate on what is generally agreed to be the 
considerably more demanding task of uranium separation. 

More generally, though, “Iraq’s nuclear Achilles heel” was its “lack 
of skilled personnel” (Albright and Hibbs 19915, ७. 16). This lack ham- 
pered both uranium separation—which never reached the necessary 
scale—and also nuclear weapons design.” According to seized docu- 
ments, the Iraqis’ immediate goal was an implosion weapon with a solid 
uranium core, beryllium/polonium initiator, a uranium 238 reflector, and 
iron tamper. Extensive theoretical studies had been carried out, and at 
least five different designs had been produced, which were, in the judg- 
ment of one leading U.S. weapons designer, David Dorn, “all primitive 
[but] each one an improvement over its predecessor” (Zimmerman 1993 ; 
pp. 11-12). 

However, a final, settled, fully “practical design bad not been 
achieved” (International Atomic Energy Agency, Action Team for Iraq 
1994, p. 6). Despite all their purchases, the Iraqis had to develop much 


22 Clearly there is a possibility that achievements may successfully have been hidden 
from the inspectors (although, had Iraqi leaders believed the program to have been 
on the verge of producing a usable weapon, it is difficult to see why they did not 
postpone the invasion of Kuwait until it had done so). In general, the results of the 
inspections seem plausible The inspectors were skilled, determined, persistent, and 
intrusive; they succeeded in finding not just physical artifacts but also extensive (and 
credible) documentary material on the program. Some of the latter was in the form 
of progress reports (see the report from the Al-Athir research establishment reproduced 
in English translation in Zimmerman 1993), and there is thus the opposite possibility 
that they may have been overoptimistic, as progress reports to sponsors often are. 
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requisite technology for themselves, relying on local competences in 
metallurgy, chemistry, and electronics (sources differ on their relative 
strengths in these fields). The same was true for knowledge of detonics. 
The Iraqi detonics program unquestionably benefited from explicit 
knowledge acquired from abroad, but extensive indigenous theoretical 
work and practical experimentation were still required. By 1991, this 
work had not yet reached the stage of testing a full three-dimensional 
implosion system (again, detailed assessments differ on how much further 
work was needed). Crucially, the Iraqi designers seem to have been con- 
strained to use much less high explosive than in early American designs: 
unlike the latter, which were delivered to their targets by heavy bombers, 
the Iragi design was probably meant to be carried by a Scud ballistic 
missile. Iraqi designers seem to have lacked confidence that, within that 
constraint, they could achieve a powerful, highly symmetrical implosion. 
As a result, the design of fissile core they were contemplating was far 
closer to criticality than Western experts believed wise, so much so that 
it could perhaps have been detonated by the results of a fire or minor 
accidental shock. “I wouldn’t want to be around if it fell off the edge of 
this desk,” said one inspector (Albright and Hibbs 1992a, pp. 31, 33, 
35; Zimmerman 1993; Milhollin 1992, p. 33). 


The Hardness of Tasks 


The experience of the Iraqi program does seem to suggest, therefore, that 
tacit knowledge is still required successfully to make use of black box 
technology. While the latter can be purchased, the former cannot, unless 
skilled personnel can be recruited or sustained person-to-person contact 
achieved. The Iraqi program, along with all the other well-documented 
nuclear weapons programs (apart from the British), had only very limited 
success in this. Learning from previous programs has thus had to pro- 
ceed without direct transfer of specific tacit skills. 

This does not imply, however, that previous programs are a source of 
explicit knowledge alone; they can also convey useful information about 
the hardness of tasks involving tacit knowledge.” To put it at its most 
elementary, while observing others riding bicycles does not enable one 
to learn the skills of the cyclist, it nevertheless shows that cycling is 
possible. Knowing that older brothers or sisters have learned to ride can 
encourage younger siblings not to conclude from early failures that the 
task is impossibly hard. 

Successful previous nuclear weapons programs have had analogous 


23 See the discussion of the “hardness” of surgery in Pinch et al. (in press). 
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consequences. The confidence—indeed overconfidence—of wartime An- 
glo-American physicists (including Continental refugees) in the ease of 
development of a nuclear weapon does not seem to have been widely 
shared by their French, German, or Soviet colleagues, and the govern- 
ments of the last two countries were unconvinced prior to 1945 that the 
task was feasible enough to be worth the kind of resources the Ameri- 
cans devoted to it (see, e.g., Holloway 1981; Goldschmidt 1984, p. 24).24 
Trinity, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki were dramatic demonstrations that 
the task was not impossibly hard, and this proof (as well, of course, 
as the perceived threat to the Soviet Union) explains the sudden shift in 
the USSR in 1945 from a modest research effort to an all-out, top-priority 
program (Holloway 1981). 

As we have seen, the British test explosion in 1952 , although no threat 
to France, contributed to the latter’s weapons program by suggesting 
that developing an atomic bomb was easier than had previously been 
assumed. Likewise, the Chinese explosion in 1964 showed other devel- 
oping countries that the atomic bomb was not necessarily the preserve 
solely of the highly industrialized world. Furthermore, profound ques- 
tions over the feasibility of early hydrogen bomb designs helped delay 
the American move from an atomic to a hydrogen bomb (Bethe 1982). 
By contrast, all subsequent hydrogen bomb programs could proceed with 
confidence in the basic achievability of their goal, and, in words used 
in another context by a group of weapons designers (Mark et al. 1987, 
p. 64), “The mere fact of knowing [something] is possible, even without 
knowing exactly how, [can] focus . . . attention and efforts.” 

Because of this, we need to qualify the inference from the role of tacit 
knowledge in nuclear weapons design to the possibility of uninvention. 
It is hard to imagine belief in the feasibility of atomic or thermonuclear 
weapons now disappearing, and that fact alone increases the probability 
of their reinvention. In addition, more was learned from the Manhattan 
Project (even by those without personal involvement) than simply the 
feasibility of an atomic bomb. It was openly disclosed in Smyth (1945) 
that the project had produced two fissile materials—plutonium and ura- 
nium 235—and it was in no meaningful sense a secret that both gun 
and implosion designs had been developed. The knowledge that both a 
uranium gun and a plutonium implosion weapon had worked meant that 
subsequent programs could save significant resources by focusing on only 
one fissile material and one design. It was, for example, of considerable 


2* The reasons for these divergent beliefs are unclear to us. Some of the physicists 
remaining in Germany may have allowed their view of the feasibility of an atomic 
bomb to be influenced by their desire to deny such a weapon to Hitler. The evidence 
for this hypothesis is, however, not compelling, and in any case the views of French 
and Soviet physicists cannot be accounted for in this way. 
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help to the early Soviet project to feel confident that it was safe to concen- 
trate initially on plutonium production and not to have to embark simul- 
taneously on an equally rapid program of uranium separation (Zaloga 
1993). 


Other Sources of Tacit Knowledge 


Furthermore, previous nuclear weapons programs are not the only possi- 
ble source of tacit knowledge needed for the design of a nuclear weapon. 
The most important other source is the civil nuclear power industry. The 
literature on proliferation treats this industry primarily as a potential 
source of fissile material, but it is also clearly a potential source of knowl- 
edge. In South Africa, for example, overseas cooperation in the de- 
velopment of civil nuclear power, while not directly aiding the nuclear 
weapons program, was nevertheless helpful in increasing “the technical 
competence of South Africa’s nuclear engineers, scientists and techni- 
cians” (de Villiers, Jardine, and Reiss 1993, p. 105). 

Civil nuclear power can provide crucial experience in matters such as 
the chemistry, metallurgy, handling, and machining of fissile materials 
and also in neutronics. This last field is the study of the behavior of 
neutrons in fissile materials. It is clearly crucial for the nuclear weapons 
designer, who will want to ensure that a bomb will explode rather than 
fizzle and also that a critical mass is not formed accidentally during the 
machining and assembly of fissile material. Designers of civil nuclear 
reactors, however, also use neutronics to find configurations that can 
be kept critical without becoming supercritical. Like nuclear weapons 
designers, they use a combination of physical theory, experimental re- 
sults, and computer modeling. The two tasks are similar enough (Schaper 
1993) that one would expect the explicit and tacit knowledge of neutronics 
gained in reactor design to help considerably in weapons design. 

Because nuclear weapons integrate nuclear and nonnuclear technolo- 
gies, tacit knowledge acquired in some of the latter is also relevant. 
Electrical and electronic engineering, needed for the design and construc- 
tion of detonation circuitry, is obviously important. Perhaps of greatest 
significance, however, is the field of detonics, and in particular the tech- 
nology of achieving not simply explosions but blast waves of particular 
shapes. 

This technology is central to the “art of implosion design” (McPhee 


5 Curiously, the historical record known to us contains no evidence that it has done 
so. This may be because, in the relatively well-documented programs, weapons design 
went on simultaneously with reactor design but was largely the province of distinct 
groups. 
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1974, p. 215) in nuclear weaponry. It is, however, also a technology 
with wider military uses, notably in the design of shaped charges for 
armor-piercing antitank weapons, as well as some civil applications, such 
as in diamond production, mining, and metallurgy (Schaper 1993). This 
field preexisted, and contributed to, the development of nuclear weapons. 
Los Alamos scientist James Tuck, who first suggested the use of explosive 
lenses, had previously worked in the United Kingdom on armor-piercing 
charges (Szasz 1992, p. 23). The leader of the Soviet atomic bomb project, 
Yuli Khariton, and his colleague Yakov Zeldovitch, had also done war- 
time work on detonation phenomena in chemical explosives (David Hol- 
loway, personal communication, February 15, 1994). Since the 1 940s, 
detonics has developed into a sophisticated technical specialty. The 
largest concentrations of detonics expertise seem still to be in the nuclear 
weapons laboratories, but the technology is also practiced at a range of 
other military and civilian establishments, mainly in the industrialized 
countries. If experienced personnel from such establishments are avail- 
able, the design and testing of an atomic bomb implosion system would 
be eased significantly. 


Kitchen B ombs 


Despite the effects of these qualifications, all demonstrably successful 
efforts to develop nuclear weapons have to date still been major enter- 
prises, involving several years of work, design teams numbering (at least 
in the cases where this information is available) from several hundred to 
1,000 or more, as well as major industrial enterprises devoted to the 
production of fissile materials. These efforts have had themselves to ac- 
quire, often painstakingly, much of the knowledge and skills developed 
in the Manhattan Project or other previous efforts. 

Perhaps, though, all these programs, with the possible exception of 
the South African,” have simply been unnecessarily ambitious and la- 


२6 See, for example, the registration list at the Ninth International Symposium on 
Detonation (Portland, Oregon, August 28—September 1, 1989). It notes attendance by 
representatives from the Al Qaqaa State Establishment in Baghdad, a detonics re- 
search establishment at the heart of the Iraqi nuclear weapons program. We owe the 
reference to Schaper (1993). 

*” Unlike all previous programs for which the information is available, South Africa 
settled for the simpler of the Manhattan Project designs, the gun weapon, and seems 
to have concentrated innovative effort on developing a new uranium separation pro- 
cess (The perceived relative difficulty of uranium separation compared with pluto- 
nium production, and the fact that gun designs are believed to require more fissile 
material and physically to be larger, probably account for other countries’ eschewal 
of the gun.) Unfortunately, we have no information on how difficult the South African 
team found it to design their uranium gun. 
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borious. Certainly, all the well-documented efforts after 1945 seem to 
have seen their first atomic bomb as a stepping-stone to an eventually 
more sophisticated arsenal, for example one including hydrogen bombs. 
Therefore, as two members of the French program put it, “The goal 
was not simply to make a device explode, but to measure the parameters 
controlling nuclear explosive reactions” (Chevallier and Usunier 1984, 
p. 129; our translation). Even the Iraqi program was “grandiose” and 
“over-designed” from the point of view of simply producing a crude 
weapon (International Atomic Energy Agency, Action Team for Iraq 
1994, p. 2). 

Perhaps, therefore, the need for tacit knowledge and reinvention could 
be circumvented by a modest program aiming simply to produce crude 
weapons as quickly and easily as possible. This issue will be made much 
more pressing if substantial quantities of fissile materials become avail- 
able for illicit purchase. Up to now, all nuclear weapons programs, with 
the partial exception of Israel's,’ have had to produce their own fissile 
materials. Typically, this activity has dwarfed weapons design in its 
expense, visibility, and personnel and resource requirements. For exam- 
ple, the workforce building the nuclear reactors at Hanford numbered 
45,000 at its peak; the uranium separation plant at Oak Ridge consumed 
more electricity in 1945 than the whole of Canada produced in World 
War II (Gowing and Arnold 1974, 2:76; Albright and Hibbs 19918, p. 
19). There was, therefore, no incentive to skimp on weapons design, and 
enormous effort was devoted to maximizing the chance that the first 
nuclear explosions would be successful. In 18 months of research, for 
example, over 20,000 high-explosive castings were supplied for test im- 
plosions, and many more were rejected as inferior. Their cost was unim- 
portant, given that Los Alamos management knew the cost of producing 
the necessary plutonium to have been of the order of $1,000 million in 
1940s dollars (Hoddeson et al. 1993, pp. 175, 297). 

Were fissile materials to become available for illicit purchase, however, 
an aspirant nuclear weapons state, or even a terrorist group, might well 
decide to try a “quick and dirty” route to a nuclear weapon. Would 
they succeed? Twenty years ago, former Los Alamos designer Theodore 
Taylor sought to highlight the dangers of the diversion of fissile material, 
even in the forms in which it is commonly found in the civil nuclear 
power program. He argued passionately that, if the fissile material can 


28 In the mid-1960s Israel is believed to have obtained illicitly around 100 kilograms 
of enriched uranium from a privately owned plant in the United States, and there 
have also been allegations that Israel was supplied with plutonium by France (Spector 
1987, p. 131). However, Israel also had substantial plutonium-production capability 
from its French-supplied reactor at Dimona, which became operational in 1962 (Hersh 
1991, p. 119). 
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be obtained, a crude but workable nuclear weapon could be made using 
only readily available instruments, artifacts, and knowledge. His argu- 
ments were brought to wide public attention by the doyen of American 
reporting, John McPhee (1974). 

Taylor argued, for example, that the weapon’s reflector could be built 
by soldering together, around its fissile core, two stainless steel kitchen 
mixing bowls and lining them with wax. Modern plastic exlosive need 
not be cast but, like putty, could be “kneaded and formed, by hand” 
around the mixing bowls or perhaps on an “upturned salad bowl.” The 
work could be done first by eye, then by poking a measured wire “into 
the high explosive until it hits the reflector.” An initiator might not be 
necessary at all: what is normally thought of as the disadvantage of 
“reactor grade” plutonium (its high level of plutonium 240 and thus high 
rate of spontaneous neutron emission) could be turned to advantage by 
doing away with the need for this traditionally troublesome component. ?° 
Nor, according to Taylor, need implosion circuitry and detonators neces- 
sarily go beyond what is commercially available: “If you don’t care 
whether you get a tenth of a kiloton [of explosive yield] one time and 
five kilotons another time, you can be much less fussy about the way the 
high explosive is detonated” (McPhee 1974, pp. 214-18). 

This suggested way of proceeding is both hypothetical—no one is 
known to have tried to build a bomb in this way*°—and controversial. 
For example, Edward Teller (1993, p. 33) peremptorily dismisses as a 
“myth” the idea that “a nuclear explosive could be secretly developed 
and completed in someone’s garage”; other sources offer more particular 
counterarguments. Furthermore, Taylor has more recently put his 


2° In standard usage, “reactor-grade” plutonium contains, as well as plutonium 239, 
upward of 18% plutonium 240 (and, indeed, significant quantities of other isotopes 
as well), while “weapons-grade” plutonium contains less than 7%; see, e.g., Albright, 
Berkhout, and Walker (1993). There has, however, been at least one successful test 
(in 1962) of a nuclear device constructed out of “reactor-grade” plutonium (Office of 
Technology Assessment 1993, p. 133; Norton-Taylor 1994). The design and fabrica- 
tion of such a weapon is, nevertheless, seen as harder than working with weapons- 
grade plutonium (Locke 1992; Mark 1993). There is believed to be a greater risk of a 
fizzle, and reactor-grade plutonium is a significantly more powerful heat source than 
weapons-grade, which can cause problems when it is enclosed within a shell of high 
explosive (which is a thermal insulator). 

% Taylor suggested that “Los Alamos or Livermore [should] build and detonate a 
crude, coarse, unclassified nuclear bomb—unclassified in that nothing done in the 
bomb’s fabrication would draw on knowledge that is secret” (McPhee 1974, p. 123). 
To our knowledge, that suggestion was not taken up. 

अ One source pointed out to us in a personal communication that relatively small 
amounts of high explosive, in an appropriately shaped charge, can blow a hole through 
armor plate. Plutonium would be significantly less resistant, so a misjudged implosion 
design could easily simply blow the fissile mass apart. See also n. 29 on the difficulties 
of using reactor-grade plutonium. 
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name to a less alarming diagnosis (Mark et al. 1987). This analysis still 
concludes that a terrorist group which had acquired fissile material could 
construct a nuclear weapon but places greater emphasis on the barriers— 
especially of knowledge and skill—the group would encounter. 

Thus Mark et al. (1987, p. 58) argue that the necessary detailed design 
would require “the direct participation of individuals thoroughly in- 
formed in several quite distinct areas: the physical, chemical and metal- 
lurgical properties of the various materials to be used, as well as the 
characteristics affecting their fabrication; neutronic properties; radiation 
effects, both nuclear and biological; technology concerning high explo- 
sives and/or chemical propellants; some hydrodynamics; electrical cir- 
cuitry; and others.” Nor would explicit knowledge alone be enough: 
“The necessary chemical operations, as well as the methods of casting 
and machining the nuclear materials, can be (and have been) described in 
a straightforward manner, but their conduct is most unlikely to proceed 
smoothly unless in the hands of someone with experience in the particular 
techniques involved, and even then substantial problems could arise” 
(p. 60). We hope that this later account conveys the difficulties better 
than the earlier one, but—with, fortunately, no direct empirical evidence 
yet available—there is no way to be sure. The feasibility of a low-skill 
route to a crude nuclear weapon cannot, therefore, entirely be ruled out. 


Uninventing the Bomb 


There are thus at least three reasons not to overstate the extent to which 
lack of tacit knowledge would force full-scale reinvention of nuclear 
weapons even after a long hiatus in their development. Knowing the task 
is feasible would encourage and focus efforts, relevant tacit knowledge 
might be available from sources other than previous nuclear weapons 
programs, and the elaborate development path of currently existing pro- 
grams might conceivably be avoided. Tf nuclear weapons are to be unin- 
vented, therefore, we have to add at least two elements to a “tacit knowl- 
edge” view of uninvention. 

The first is familiar: control over fissile materials, the key component 
of the current nonproliferation regime and one that clearly needs urgent 
reinforcement. The second is what actor-network theorists would call the 


32 The only point of detail on which he apparently changed his mind is a radical 
upward revision of the quantities needed if a bomb is to be built with “plutonium 
oxide powder seized from a fuel fabrication plant” (Mark et al. 1987, p. 61). The 
overall tone of the later piece is, nevertheless, different. 

33 This passage assumes the fissile material to be available as oxide, rather than as 
metal. If the latter were the case, the need for chemical knowledge and skill is greatly 
reduced, but the demands of casting and machining remain. 
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“translation” of interests: the displacement of goals, invention of new 
goals, the creation of new social groups, and the like. To date, these 
theorists have looked primarily at this as a part of the process of invention 
(e.g., Latour 1987, pp. 108-32). However, it must surely be part of 
uninvention as well. Physicist Wolfgang Panofsky, is, unfortunately, 
right when he says “ultimately, we can keep nuclear weapons from mul- 
tiplying only if we can persuade nations that their national security is 
better served without these weapons” (Panofsky 1994, pp. 67—68). How- 
ever, verbal persuasion alone is unlikely to be enough. Actor-network 
research on the translation of interests might well form a useful body of 
resources for addressing this issue (for some relevant considerations, see 
Flank [1993/94]. 

Issues of tacit knowledge, control over materials, and the translation 
of interests form, it seems to us, a necessary three-sided approach to 
nonproliferation and uninvention. To date, public policy has tended to 
focus on the second of these alone, perhaps because of its physical con- 
creteness. We believe the first and third also need to be taken seriously. 

In particular, despite all the reservations we have expressed, we feel 
that considerations of tacit knowledge (largely neglected hitherto because 
of the dominance of conventional images of science and technology) could 
be important to disarmament and nonproliferation. Successful nuclear 
weapons design, we have been arguing, depends not only on explicit 
knowledge and algorithmic instructions but also on tacit knowledge 
gained through processes such as attempts to fabricate real systems and 
trial-and-error experimentation with their components, processes that 
take time and effort. The requirement for tacit knowledge thus serves as 
the equivalent of friction in a physical system: slowing things down and 
perhaps adding a degree of stability to what might otherwise be unstable 
situations. For example, after a sufficiently long hiatus, we would expect 
the effort needed to re-create nuclear arsenals to become quite consider- 
able, even for those who possessed detailed documentary records from 
their original development. Especially if fissile materials have to be pro- 
duced afresh, it begins to be imaginable that, in a world with open skies, 
open borders, and dedicated and sophisticated intelligence agencies, such 
reinvention efforts would be detectable some time before they came to 
fruition.** 

4 The recent South African and Iragi inspections and disclosures allow us retrospec- 
tively to assess the accuracy of intelligence estimates of the progress of these programs. 
The broad accuracy of quantitative estimates of the likely status of the South African 
program (as reported, e.g., in Spector 1987, pp. 220-39) have been confirmed (Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency 1993). It appears that in the late 1980s U.S. intelligence 
agencies underestimated the seriousness of Iraq’s nuclear ambitions, but there was 


nevertheless ample evidence of the program’s existence (see Spector 1 987, 161-63). 
Of course, the political arrangements that would permit appropriate action to be taken 
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More generally, attention to tacit knowledge (and to its possible loss) 
can help counter the pessimism that can be engendered by the conven- 
tional view that nuclear weapons cannot be uninvented. We do not pre- 
tend even to have begun to sketch how an abandonment of nuclear 
weapons might be made durable and permanent (nor, as noted earlier, 
have we discussed its desirability). Nevertheless, we hope to, have con- 
tributed to undermining one of the key barriers to starting to think about 
its possibility." 


An Accidental Uninvention? 


A world in which the uninvention of nuclear weapons is pursued system- 
atically, however, may well seem utopian. The maintenance of nuclear 
arsenals by the existing nuclear powers, in continuing uneasy conjunction 
with attempts to restrain their proliferation, seems more likely. That 
world has at least the virtue of apparent familiarity, barring a sudden 
multiplication of attempts to develop nuclear weapons capabilities, trig- 
gered by failure to extend the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (interna- 
tional review of which began in spring 1995) or by the breakdown of 
control over fissile materials. 

As the word’s etymology reminds us, however, a technology does not 
consist simply of artifacts but also of knowledge and understanding of 
those artifacts. The reader familiar with the sociological studies of contro- 
versial scientific experiments (e.g., Collins 1985) will have noted a crucial 
difference between them and the situation, hitherto, of nuclear weap- 
onry. In the former, there is typically dispute as to what the correct 
substantive result of an experiment “should be,” but, because experi- 
ment cannot be reduced to algorithmic procedures, there is no other 
ultimate test of its competence. Substantive divides (over matters such 
as the existence of controversial physical phenomena) thus become utterly 
entangled with disagreements over experimenters’ competence. 

In nuclear weaponry, in contrast, there has seldom been doubt over 
what constitutes the success of a nuclear explosive test. Such debate 


to prevent programs coming to fruition are quite another matter, one we cannot 
discuss here. 

35 Among the few concrete discussions of the feasibility of abandoning nuclear weap- 
ons are Schell (1984) and Karp (1992). 

36 There has, on the other hand, been much debate as to what a test consists of: for 
example, over the precise threshold of nuclear yield above which an event becomes 
a (detectable) nuclear test. This is a practical matter of great importance both to the 
formulation of a nuclear test ban and to its consequences for knowledge of nuclear 
weaponry, but space prevents us discussing it here. 
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is imaginable,” but controversies fully akin to those “classical” in the 
sociology of science have actually taken place only occasionally: when a 
putative nuclear explosion has been “observed” only at a distance, 
or where particular, controversial, nuclear phenomena are concerned.°? 
Nuclear testing, therefore, has placed an impersonal constraint on nu- 
clear weapons design that, as we have seen, those involved have valued 
highly. There has been a great deal of room for arguing over why a 
particular test failed; and at least the wiser designers knew that a success- 
ful test did not ipso facto demonstrate the correctness of their knowledge. 
Over the fact of success or failure, however, the practical room for argu- 
ment has been less. 

Nuclear explosive testing may, however, soon be at an end; by 1994, 
the only country still conducting nuclear tests was China. Even if a 
nuclear test ban were not believed desirable (it is a goal of the current 
U.S. and Russian administrations), it may well be the minimum quid 
pro quo that the existing nuclear weapons states have to pay in order to 
secure extension of the nonproliferation treaty." 


37 For example, events classed as “fizzles” can be quite substantial explosions, the 
equivalents of tens or even hundreds of tons of high explosive. 


38 Recordings by a U.S. nuclear detection satellite suggested two extremely bright 
flashes of light in rapid succession over the south Indian Ocean on September 22, 
1979, a pattern generally regarded as characteristic of first the initial detonation and 
then the fireball of a nuclear explosion. However, no other evidence (seismological, 
radiological, etc.) of an explosion could be found. A U.S. government—appointed 
group of outside experts, chaired by Jack Ruina of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, concluded that the twin peaks in the satellite data were probably not the 
result of a nuclear explosion and may, indeed, not have represented genuine external 
flashes of light. However, some members of the U.S. Nuclear Intelligence Panel 
(notably those from Los Alamos) remained convinced that, to quote former Los 
Alamos Director Harold Agnew, “If it looks like a duck, it’s got to be a duck” (Hersh 
1991, p. 280). There was intense speculation that there had been a nuclear test by 
either South Africa or Israel, or possibly both nations in concert; see Hersh (1991, pp. 
271-83), who also quotes anonymous Israeli interviewees claiming that Israel had 
indeed conducted a small series of covert tests. To our knowledge, no definitive 
resolution of the controversy has been reached. 

39 The clearest instance is the controversy that took place in the United States in the 
1980s over whether nuclear tests intended to demonstrate substantial x-ray lasing 
had indeed done so, or whether positive results were artifacts of the instrumentation 
employed (see Broad 1992). 

4 The 1993 Energy and Water Development Appropriations Act, passed in September 
1992, prohibits U.S. nuclear testing after September 30, 1996, unless another state 
conducts a test after that date. It also banned U.S. nuclear testing until July 1993, 
and subsequent presidential decisions have extended this moratorium until September 
1996 (Harvey and Michalowski 1994) Current international negotiations over a test 
ban hinge on the precise definition of “testing” and on the date of such a ban. 
France and China wish the ban to be postponed to 1996, China wishes exemption for 
“peaceful” nuclear explosions, and until recently France and Britain were seeking 
exemption for “safety tests ” 
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If there is a test ban, and if nuclear weapon design continues after it, 
that design will inevitably involve much greater reliance on computer 
modeling.*! Older interviewees in the U.S. laboratories recalled for us 
the three-year voluntary test moratorium that began in 1958. During that 
period, dependence on computer programs and subjective confidence in 
their output increased, especially as, toward the end of the moratorium, 
some senior staff left: “You start[ed] to believe your calculations, and 
young folks really believe them if the old timers have left” (McDonald 
1990); “People start[ed] to believe the codes are absolutely true, to lose 
touch with reality” (Sewell 1990). This confidence then evaporated after 
the moratorium’s end. Crucial was the appearance of doubt about the 
validity of the modeling of the effects of radioactive decay of the tritium 
used in boosting. An underground nuclear test to investigate these aging 
effects was commissioned: “The test showed that these effects had been 
so severely underestimated that a cloud of then unknown proportions 
immediately fell over many of our weapons” (Westervelt 1979, p. 62). 

The increase, following a test ban, in subjective confidence in com- 
puter modeling would almost certainly be much greater nowadays, given 
the much more refined computer codes and more powerful computers 
that now exist and, especially, the modern capacity to display simulations 
visually using “realistic” computer graphics. While those involved be- 
lieve that the particular phenomena that caused problems after the earlier 
moratorium are now well understood, they also acknowledge that 
“weapons of that era were considered ‘forgiving’ relative to their more 
modern counterparts” (Westervelt 1979, p. 62). 

The consequences of the continued pursuit of nuclear weapons design 
after a test ban is a topic that deeply concerns some of the current genera- 
tion of nuclear weapons designers. To mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
its founding, the Los Alamos laboratory in 1993 gathered together a panel 
of 22 leading current and retired members to discuss its future. Worries 
about the atrophying of designers’ judgment were prominent in their 
discussion. Said one, “We'll find far too many people who are willing 
to certify new or modified nuclear weapons based on very little data, or 
maybe no data.” “The scary part,” said another, “is that there will be 
no shortage of people who are willing to certify untested weapons, espe- 
cially if they are certifying their own designs, or if they want to please 
someone in Washington.” He went on, “If the laboratories cannot con- 


‘1 In the United States at least, there has already been considerable investment in 
sophisticated facilities to expand the range of relevant “hydronuclear” and nonnuclear 
experiments that are possible (see, e.g., Goldstone 1993; Neal 1993). However, those 
involved do not yet see such experiments as the full equivalent of nuclear explosive 
testing. 
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duct tests, the United States should consider the possibility of eliminating 
its capability to design and certify nuclear weapons” (Agnew et al. 1993, 
p. 9). 

It is surprising to hear that possibility aired in the establishment that 
first gave the United States, and indeed the world, the capability whose 
elimination was being discussed. The record of the discussion, however, 
reveals no voice raised in dissent. Nor, indeed, would it necessarily be 
as radical a move as it sounds. Not only- has the military situation 
changed and budgetary constraints grown, but parts of the nuclear weap- 
ons production infrastructure in both the United States and Russia are 
now either closed or in a dangerous condition.” Add to these a possible 
ban on testing, and it is far from clear that the governments of the major 
nuclear weapons states will in practice commission new types of nuclear 
weapon in the foreseeable future. In the United Kingdom, for example, 
it seems probable that the Trident warhead, now about to enter service, 
will be the last nuclear weapons develop program, at least for a gener- 
ation. 

The nuclear weapons laboratories may well, therefore, face a future 
in which they are no longer developers of new weapons but custodians 
of past ones, quite possibly past ones they are unable to subject to nuclear 
explosive tests. Custodianship may sound like an unproblematic task, 
but here again questions arise about tacit knowledge and the sameness 
of artifacts. Even if no new designs are ever introduced, the remaining 
arsenal will, as noted above, change anyway: through radioactive decay 
and other processes of aging as well as through maintenance and the 
replacement of aged components. As designers themselves age, leave, 
and die, the number who have first-hand experience of development 
through the point of full nuclear testing will steadily diminish; yet they 
will have to decide whether the inevitable changes in the arsenal matter. 
In such a situation, will explicit knowledge be enough? Will tacit knowl- 
edge and judgment survive adequately? For how long? 

Another senior figure at Los Alamos asks, “Imagine, twenty years 
from now, a stockpile-surveillance team noticing that one of the weapons 
being stored has changed in appearance. They will want to know, ‘Is 
this still safe, and would it work if needed?’ They will call the Laboratory 
and ask the experts regarding this weapon. Will they be able to rely on 
the answer they get?” (Goldstone 1993, p. 52). We do not claim to be 


42 Nuclear warhead production in the United States was suspended early in 1992 
following health and safety concerns about the Rocky Flats plant near Denver, Colo- 
rado, where the plutonium components for nuclear weapons are fabricated. According 
to Harvey and Michalowski (1994, p. 286), “prospects are dim for a return to opera- 
tions in the near term” at Rocky Flats. 
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able to janswer Goldstone's question, which becomes even more pointed 
if the time span considered stretches from 20 years to more than a genera- 
tion. That it can be asked, however, is an indicator that, even without 
disarmament, the nuclear future may in at least one respect be quite 
different from the past. Hitherto, nuclear weapons have been deeply 
controversial morally and politically, but the cognitive authority of the 
nuclear weapons designer has seldom been questioned. If, in the years 
to come, some untoward event, such as a serious nuclear weapons acci- 
dent (Sagan 1993), were to generate large-scale public concern, then we 
would suggest that the challenge to that cognitive authority may well be 
profound and its consequences major 


APPENDIX A 
List of Interviews 


Los Alamos National Laboratory, New Mexico: Current and Retired Staff 


Harold Agnew, December 13, 1991; Ira Akins, Robert Frank, Roger 
Lazarus, and Bill Spack, April 12, 1989; Delmar Bergen, December 18, 
1990; Bob Carr, December 18, 1990; Tom Dowler, April 12, 1989; Tom 
Dowler and Thurman Talley, December 18, 1990; Robert Glasser, De- 
cember 16, 1991; John Hopkins, December 10, 1991; Harry Hoyt, March 
14, 1990; Jim Jackson, April 12, 1989; Steve Maarenen, December 18 
1990; J. Carson Mark, March 15, 1990 and December 10, 1991; Norman 
Morse, April 12, 1989; Robert Osbourne, November 20, 1991; Raemer 
Schreiber, December 10, 1991; Thurman L. Talley, April 12, 1989; Don 
Westervelt, December 18, 1990; Roy Woodruff, December 11, 1991. 


Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory, California: Current and 
Retired Staff 


Roger E. Anderson and George A. Michael, April 13, 1989; Roger E. 
Anderson, Norman Hardy, Cecil E. Leith, Jr., William A. Lokke, V. 
William Masson, George A. Michael, and Jack Russ, April 13, 1989; 
Roger Batzel, December 4, 1991; James Carothers, December 10, 1990; 
Hugh powri December 12, 1990; Sidney Fernbach, Tad Kishi, Francis 
| 
43 For example, Harvey and Michalowski (1994, p. 279) argue that a serious accident 
to the Trident program “would almost certainly result in [its] extended suspension or 
termination,” a measure that would radically change the strategic landscape, since 
Trident warheads will probably soon form half of the U.S. strategic arsenal and the 


entirety|of the British one. On the wider vulnerability to challenge of scientific exper- 
tise, see, e.g., Barnes and Edge (1982, pp. 233-335) 
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H. McMahon, George A. Michael, and Harry Nelson, October 16, 1989; 
Norman Hardy and George A. Michael, April 14, 1989; John Harvey, 
April 3, 1990; Carl Haussmann, December 10, 1990; Art Hudgins, De- 
cember 10, 1990; Ray Kidder, December 6, 1991; Michael May, April 2, 
1990; Charles McDonald, December 10, 1990; Francis H. McMahon, 
October 16, 1989; George A. Michael, October 15 and 16, 1989; George 
Miller, December 10, 1990; Peter Moulthrop, December 10, 1990; Milo 
Nordyke, December 10, 1990; Duane Sewell, December 10, 1990; Ed- 
ward Teller, March 24, 1990; Lowell Wood, October 16, 1989; Lawrence 
Woodruff, December 10, 1990. 

In addition, we interviewed two retired staff from the U.K. Atomic 
Weapons Establishment, Aldermaston, and a small number of people 
(not weapons laboratory staff) spoke to us on a nonattributable basis; 
comments from the latter are referenced as anonymous private communi- 
cations. 

We do not claim representativeness for our sample, which was con- 
structed by “snowballing” from laboratory members who were well- 
known in the outside world. Indeed, the sample is clearly biased toward 
more senior figures, both by the way it was constructed and by the need 
for interviewees to possess the confidence and experience to embark upon 
unclassified discussions that might stray onto sensitive matters. Unfortu- 
nately, undertakings given to our interviewees mean that we cannot 
make transcripts or interview notes available to other scholars. 
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This analysis of the public debate and riots about abolitionism in 
antebellum Cincinnati uses constructivist approaches to demon- 
strate how discourse makes some forms of action possible and legiti- 
mate and, conversely, how collective action transforms the meaning 
and structure of discourse. Two incidents of mob violence in Cin- 
cinnati interrupted the discursive struggle over abolitionism, un- 
dermining some diagnoses and solutions while making others more 
compelling. Speakers incorporated the events into their discourses, 
thus creating new definitions of the situation and new means to 
resolve the problems it raised, abandoning or reworking discredited 
arguments, and reframing the issues in the debate. The conclusion 
discusses this study’s implications for understanding the dialectical 
relationship between cultural representation and social action. 


Throughout the 1830s many communities in the United States were em- 
broiled in conflict over slavery and the new antislavery or abolition move- 
ment. Abolitionist agitation triggered public outcry, resolutions for anti- 
abolition legislation, and riots to silence the reformers. Situated in a 
border state and as the most important western center for the North— 
South trade, Cincinnati became a battleground to test the resolve of the 
fledgling abolition movement and the strength of Northern racism. Ini- 
tially the battle was waged with words, but on July 30, 1836, city resi- 
dents, frustrated by the inefficacy of words, took to the streets with bricks 
and clubs to destroy the abolitionist press in a night of rioting. 
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From August 1835 through the months following the riot of July 30, 
Cincinnati citizens argued over the propriety and right of antislavery 
advocates to publish and distribute their newspaper in the city. Yet the 
debate did not hinge on the question of slavery or abolition but rather 
on the antinomies of individual and communal rights, freedom and des- 
potism, ‘order and chaos. Three groups of citizens participated in the 
debate, creating discourses from which to contest the meaning of the 
debate and to mobilize action. Antiabolitionists claimed that abolitionism 
threatened the city’s trade with the South, as well as the security of the 
city and the nation. They demanded an absolute cessation of abolition 
activity and sanctioned collective violence to secure that end. The aboli- 
tionists defended their right to publish on the subject of slavery and 
charged the antiabolitionists with trading Northern civil liberties for 
Southern dollars. A third group, “The Friends of Law, Order and the 
Constitution,” created a discourse that rejected the positions of the other 
two as dangerous to the law, civil liberties, economy, and good order of 
the city. They advocated tolerance and upholding the law as the means 
to resolve the conflict, but their message was largely ignored until after 
the riot.: 

Before the riot, the struggle appeared to have been won by the antiabo- 
litionists. Their discourse received widespread public support. They used 
this discourse to drive law and order supporters from the field and mobi- 
lize residents to silence the hated abolitionists through collective violence. 
However, their victory was short-lived. In a dramatic turnaround of 
public sentiment, the antiabolitionists and their discourse were repudi- 
ated after the riot, while the law and order position won public approval 
and abolitionism was granted legitimacy. What might account for the 
antiabolitionists’ pyrrhic victory and the revitalization of law and order 
claims? 

I argue that this turnaround—the delegitimization and repudiation of 
antiabolitionism——was made possible by the successful reframing of the 
debate by law and order and abolitionist speakers.? More generally my 
explanation rests on understanding the dialectical relationship between 
discourse and events. In the following analysis I demonstrate how the 
discursive struggle over abolitionism shaped the two episodes of collective 
action that interrupted the ongoing debate and, conversely, how these 
events changed the content, form, and legitimacy of competing discourses 


। 

? Discursive success refers to situations in which the arguments of one group determine 
the issues of debate, speakers abandon their own arguments and adopt those of others, 
or speakers are forced to alter their discourse in response to the claims or alternative 
definitions of rival speakers. It may also be identified by the degree to which audiences 
demonstrate their approval or support of one discourse over another 
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and altered the configuration of the discursive field. Before turning to 
this analysis, I will situate my study within the literature on culture and 
collective action, outline my theoretical position that links events to the 
production and reception of discourse, and describe the data and histori- 
cal background of the case. 


THEORY AND METHOD 


In recent years many social scientists have made the “linguistic turn” 
and have accorded great explanatory power to language. Yet too often 
how and why language influences events (e.g., collective action) or pro- 
cesses of social and cultural change remains unspecified, hidden behind 
the jargon of discourse analysis or obscured when all social phenomena 
(e.g., institutions, relations of authority, collective actions) are defined as 
“texts” (e.g., Barthes 1972, 1986; Foucault 1980; Stedman-Jones 1983; 
see Palmer [1990] for a critique). However, this problem is being ad- 
dressed by analysts who have identified how cultural objects (such as 
discourses or ideologies) may be used by actors to form lines of action 
(e.g., Swidler 1986) or how they enable actors to define certain issues, 
beliefs, and forms of action as legitimate and others as illegitimate—thus 
reproducing or challenging social structures and relations of power (Bour- 
dieu 1991; Best 1990; Wagner-Pacifici 1986; Lears 1985; Gusfield 1981).* 
Yet many studies that examine the relationship between culture and 
action concentrate too narrowly on the shaping power of cultural objects 
and thus fail to take seriously how the nature and course of events (i.e. ; 
sequences of actions occurring through time) influence the meanings and 
forms of the cultural objects involved, and how the construction and 
reconstruction of meaning occurs at the nexus of event and cultural object 
(see Archer [1988] and Kane [1991] regarding the interdependent influ- 
ence of culture and action on social change). At best, events are treated 
as arenas where the effective manipulation of cultural objects produces 
specific actions or results in some form of social change (e.g., see Wagner- 
Pacifici 1986; Condit 1990; Beisel 1993). 


* See Palmer (1990) for a detailed account of the linguistic turn in the social sciences; 
Thompson (1990) and Bourdieu (1991) for more theoretical treatments of discourse; 
and Wuthnow (1992), Wagner-Pacifici (1986), Hunt (1984), and Sewell (1980) for 
empirical studies of discourse. 

* Griswold (1987, p. 4) uses the term “cultural objects” to “refer to shared significance 
embodied in form, i.e., to an expression of social meanings that is tangible or can be 
put into words.” This definition allows the analyst to specify more concretely the 
nature and content of culture under study, which minimizes problems regarding opera- 
tionalization and facilitates an analysis that concentrates on how individuals (both 
speakers and audiences) interact with a cultural object to create meaning. 
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Sahlins (1981, 1985, 1991) and Sewell (in press) note that although 
events are shaped by some set of ideas, beliefs, or rules embodied in 
ritual, symbol, or speech (e.g., the killing of Captain Cook was predi- 
cated on the religious myths and ritual cycle of the Hawaiian islanders), 
they also transform these same cultural objects and social structures. 
Events disrupt the operative systems of ideas, beliefs, values, roles, and 
institutional practices of a given society (Sahlins 1991, p. 44). In so doing, 
events change the way in which social actors think about the meaning 
and importance they assign to modes of action and the rules that govern 
interaction, groups and their discourses, symbols, and rituals. In the 
event, the meanings carried by cultural objects are embodied in historic 
actors and actions and then reinterpreted and reconfigured based on the 
consequences (real or perceived) the event has for particular actors (Sah- 
lins 1985, pp. xiv, 138, 14449; Sewell 1992, p. 18). 

Recent work on social movements and collective action also stresses 
the definitional power of culture. In the shift from more structurally 
oriented theories of collective action (i.e., resource mobilization) to more 
culturally oriented approaches, scholars have focused attention on ex- 
plaining how social movement organizations and actors interpret griev- 
ances and generate consensus on belief and action (Klandermans 1984, 
1988), create collective identities (Melucci 1989), and produce the frames 
of meaning (Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988, 1992; Gamson, 
Fireman, and Rytina 1982), vocabularies of motives, and social dramas 
necessary to mobilize constituents (Benford 1993b; Benford and Hunt 
1992). Although this new approach adds a needed corrective in the litera- 
ture, it tends to focus on the ideological and discursive work of move- 
ments without explaining how this work is related to collective action 
events that are primarily oriented toward demonstrating (rather than 
producing) a movement’s or group’s ideology (e.g., strikes, riots, 
marches; for exceptions see Tarrow [1994, pp. 129-33], Benford [1993a, 
pp. 689—94], and Gamson and Modigliani [1989, pp. 17—21). In other 
words, we do not fully understand how episodes of collective action 
influence the processes of meaning construction and the content of move- 
ment frames or discourses. 

Klandermans (1992) acknowledges this theoretical and empirical gap 
in the literature, noting that little attention has been given to the “social 
construction of meaning in action situations” or to the “processes of 


$ Sahlins (1991, pp. 80-82) conceptualizes the event as unfolding in three moments: 
instantiation, when social and cultural categories are represented by persons, objects, 
and acts; denouement, when the actual incidents occur; and totalization, when the 
consequences of the event are incorporated into and change the cultural categories 
that shaped the event. 
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interpreting, defining, and consciousness raising that occur among partic- 
ipants who interact during episodes of collective action” (p. 81; see also 
Gamson 1992, p. 70; Tarrow 1992, p. 175). The relationship between 
collective action events and the success or failure of movement discourses 
remains undertheorized and ungrounded in detailed empirical studies. 
Too often the events that scholars identify as having a powerful influence 
on movement discourses or frames are not collective actions engaged in 
or engendered by social movements but dramatic, nonmovement events 
such as humanmade disasters, major court decisions, or wars (McAdam 
1994, p. 40; Snow and Benford 1992, pp. 149-50). These events are 
conceptualized as external forces that may generate attention on a partic- 
ular problem, win credibility for a movement’s frame, encourage new 
organizations to join a movement, or serve as a model of success that 
foments expectations among constituents of future movement victories 
(see Klandermans 1988, p. 185; 1992, pp. 92-93; Gamson 1988, pp. 
233-37; McAdam 1982, pp. 48-51). This research points to the impor- 
tance of events for understanding changes in consciousness or collective 
beliefs, and I build upon it by demonstrating how events are incorporated 
into existing sets of meaning and force movement actors to create new 
sets of meaning that will garner resources, attract constituents, or realize 
movement goals (see Tarrow 1989; Hirsch 1990; McAdam 1983; Gamson 
and Modigliani 1989). 

To a certain degree the shift to culture in the social movement field 
has also been a shift inward. This inward shift is especially prominent 
in work that focuses on discourse (e.g., Gamson 1988; Gamson and Modi- 
gliani 1989; Johnston 1991; Benford and Hunt 1992; Hunt 1992; Benford 
19938). The strength of these studies lies in their detailed analyses of 
the rhetorical strategies, media practices, or linguistic devices movement 
actors employ to construct injustice frames and rationales for action, link 
them to the interests and beliefs of specific audiences, or challenge the 
ideologies or frames of authorities, countermovements, or movement fac- 
tions. Because many authors are primarily concerned with identifying 
and describing the various strategies movement actors use to construct 
meaning (e.g., the frame alignment process of Snow et al. [1986] or the 
dramaturgical techniques identified by Benford [19936], they tend to 
give little theoretical and empirical attention to how collective action 
events might influence the process of meaning construction. Why do 


5 Although some scholars acknowledge that new frames, identities, or collective beliefs 
are constructed according to the experiences of movement actors and audiences in 
specific structural, historical, and event-driven contexts, the literature fails, both theo- 
retically and empirically, to address how collective action and discourse, event and 
meaning are interrelated (e.g., Benford 19938, p. 210; Gamson 1988, p. 242). Gamson 
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discourses change in the wake of collective action events? Do such events 
discredit frames of meaning or undermine rationales for action? Do they 
break the link between the interests and expectations of movements and 
their audiences and thus cause both sets of actors to evaluate, rework, 
or jettison all or part of a movement’s discourse? 

I address these questions by explicating the dialectical relationship 
between meaning construction (through discourse) and collective action. 
That is, I demonstrate how the two episodes of collective action in Cin- 
cinnati (events that are analytically separable from the discourses and 
seen as such by speakers) were shaped and made meaningful by the 
competing discourses and how they also brought about changes in the 
specific discourses and the configuration of the discursive field. 

A second area of my study concerns the relationship between how 
meaning is produced and how movement actors and their audiences inter- 
act. In the extant literature, the discursive field is often conceived in 
narrow terms, thus simplifying the complex discursive and action- 
oriented relationships among various speakers and audiences.’ A number 
of scholars are attending to this problem by examining the competitive 
relationships that exist among movements, government agencies, non- 
movement organizations (e.g., churches), and the media. However, they 
tend to treat these relationships in a theoretical manner and do not test 
their ideas in extended empirical analyses (e.g., see Tarrow 1994, pp. 
122-34; Klandermans 1988, pp. 185-86; Gamson 1988). In a recent 
work, Klandermans (1992, pp. 94—99) highlights the importance of con- 
ceptualizing movement fields as being populated by multiple organiza- 
tions in systems of alliances and rivalries, but he only begins to discuss 
how patterns of interaction, discursive production, and collective action 
are related. Similarly, Hunt, Benford, and Snow (1994) explain how 
social movements construct the identities of protagonists, antagonists, 


(1988, pp. 235-36) notes that “events take their meaning from the discourse in which 
they are embedded and collective action helps to shape these meanings for both move- 
ment constituents and a larger audience,” but he fails to specify how this dialectic 
actually operates. He identifies the occupation of the Seabrook, New Hampshire, 
nuclear reactor site as an important event that opened up the nuclear power discourse, 
but he does not discuss how this event changed the discourse of the antinuclear 
movement. In a later article Gamson and Modigliani (1989, pp. 17-21) discuss how 
different “media packages” about nuclear energy incorporated the Seabrook demon- 
stration and how a new package emerged after the event, but again they do not 
explicitly discuss how the competition between different actors over the meaning of 
the event changed the discourse about nuclear power. 

7 In this study I define speakers as those agents who both create discourses and 
articulate them in written and oral form. Speakers may refer to individuals or to the 
group that they represent. 
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and audiences within a movement field and frame outsiders’ claims about 
the movement, but they do not discuss how outsiders or nonmovement 
groups construct counterframes or demonstrate how identities and claims 
change as a result of the interaction among competing groups. We have 
studies that ably discuss discursive work within a single movement (e.g., 
Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988; Benford 1993b), between 
movement factions (e.g., Benford 1993a), or between challengers and 
authorities (e.g., Gamson et al. 1982), but these studies generally do not 
analyze patterns of creation and reception among all the parties within 
a movement field during a specific event or period of time. These studies 
do not address the ways in which groups within the field alter their 
discourses in response to one another or identify how the field expands 
or contracts based on the course of discursive struggle amidst episodes 
of protest (e.g., see Gamson and Modigliani 1989). In this article, I show 
how events and discursive production serve as catalysts for new (and 
outside) voices to become involved, for some audiences to organize, and 
for others to become quiescent. 

A final issue that has not been fully addressed by studies that focus 
on movement discourse and framing is identifying which audiences are 
targeted by which movements and other groups within a field and for 
what reasons (on this critique, see Klandermans 1988, p. 192).° Although 
several recent studies illustrate how movements engage in different fram- 
ing tasks or tailor their claims to appeal to targeted audiences, they are 
not concerned with understanding how these audiences interpret compet- 
ing claims or how reception influences the continued use or alteration of 
specific arguments (e.g., Snow et al. 1986, pp. 468, 472; Benford 19936, 
pp. 687—91; Gerhards and Rucht 1992). Yet if successful mobilization 
depends on linking movement frames with those held by targeted audi- 
ences (Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988; Klandermans 1988), 
tapping into collective beliefs (e.g., Tarrow 1992), or constructing collec- 
tive identities that are congruent with those held by specific audiences, 
then identifying the operative interests, expectations, and beliefs of a 
movement’s targeted audiences is vital. Do movement and nonmovement 
speakers adopt different mobilization strategies (e.g., sets of arguments 
that identify problems or rationales for action) depending on the audi- 


१ Tarrow’s (1989) work on the cycle of protest in Italy during the 1960s and 1970s 
provides a detailed map of the tactics and ideological positions of political parties, 
social movements, unions, and student organizations, but it is not explicitly concerned 
with explaining the relationship between meaning construction, discursive struggle, 
and collective action. 

१ For example, some studies treat audiences as an undifferentiated public (see Benford 
1993b; Benford and Hunt 1992; Gamson and Modigliani 1989). 
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ences they address? Are some audiences more important and thus more 
likely to influence the content and form of discourses within a field? How 
do speakers incorporate the responses of particular audiences to episodes 
of collective action into their frames of meaning? 

In sum, my study extends the extant work on framing, movement 
discourse, and the role of meaning by scholars within the constructivist 
approach to collective action by focusing on the dialectical relationship 
between collective action events and the production of discourses. I con- 
tend that we need to examine how episodes of collective action influence 
the strategies of meaning construction, the nature of discursive competi- 
tion, and the content of the discourses within a particular field to more 
fully understand how speakers construct and reconstruct their diagnoses 
and solutions and how and why mobilization efforts succeed or fail. In 
the following case study I show how the two episodes of collective action 
undermined some diagnoses and solutions to the problem of abolitionism, 
while making others more creditable and legitimate. Speakers responded 
to the events and one another’s interpretations of them by creating new 
definitions of the problem and the means to resolve it, abandoning dis- 
credited positions, or adopting newly legitimized discourses. The mobs 
and collective violence in general became the central points of contention 
in the discursive struggle and as such occasioned a transformation of 
individual discourses and the field of debate. Below I outline how dis- 
courses are constructed and then suggest how collective action events 
influence this process. 


Discourse and Collective Action 


_I define a discourse as a relatively bounded set of arguments organized 
around a specific diagnosis of and solution to some social problem.” 
This definition narrows attention to those discourses oriented toward 
advocating or preventing some form of social change and thus toward 
the discursive work in social movement, political, or civic arenas. This 
definition also suggests that discourses are situated within a field of de- 
bate wherein speakers struggle with one another to establish meaning, 
earn legitimacy, and mobilize consensus on belief and action (see Bour- 
dieu 1991; Volosinov 1986; Lears 1985; Hall 1982; Foucault 1965, 1980). 
Because discourses are created in reference and opposition to one an- 
other, an imperative of differentiation characterizes the process of cre- 
ation and contestation. One of the common modes of differentiation is 


10 An argument is a series of claims, images, or tropes combined in a coherent manner 
and intended to persuade an audience through an appeal to logic, fact, belief, emotion, 
or external authority (Thompson 1990, p. 289). 
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for speakers to structure their discourses (and the field) around various 
sets of poles (i.e., pairs of fundamental oppositions) that condense what 
the debate is about, what can be discussed, and what problems can be 
addressed (Bourdieu 1991, pp. 185-91; Wuthnow 1989, p. 13).!! Fields 
then become primary sites of contention, where competing speakers bat- 
tle over which poles will govern debate because control over them endows 
some speakers with the power to set agendas and guide the direction and 
content of debate. 

Speakers rely on a variety of strategies to establish or contend more 
effectively over the meaning and organization of the debate. These strate- 
gies include (1) shifting the definition of the situation from a specific or 
practical level (e.g., abolitionism injures the city’s businesses) to a more 
general or conceptual level (e.g., the issue is not about abolitionism but 
about whether civil liberties will be preserved), (2) changing the focus of 
a discourse to render it more salient and resonant with a targeted audi- 
ence or to gain entry into a debate (e.g., the abolitionists dropped their 
moral and economic arguments and concentrated on political arguments 
when only the latter generated support and attracted the attention of the 
other participants in the debate) and (3) reordering the institutional locus 
of the debate or bringing a specific discourse into closer articulation with 
institutional values, symbols, or practices (e.g., the law and order and 
abolition factions shifted the institutional locus from economics to politics 
and defined their positions as preserving the civil liberties and laws neces- 
sary to ensure orderly economic and social activity). 

Discursive struggles often take place at the level of arguments, which 
are the building blocks of discourse. Arguments are both the means by 
which speakers create and justify their diagnoses and solutions and the 
carriers of economic, political, or moral goals and interests that motivate 
public debate. Speakers craft new arguments or adopt preexisting ones 
(in Cincinnati, speakers drew upon extant arguments about mobs, social 
order, commerce, and republican ideals; see nn. 25, 30), then arrange 
these arguments in different combinations in order to accomplish their 


11 T am not making a strong structuralist argument that all discourses and fields are 
organized around binary oppositions. I recognize that fields often are populated by 
multiple voices, each of which may address the issues or problems in complex and 
nonreductionistic ways. At the same time, speakers may construct the field and their 
discourses around poles as a way of simplifying the issues, setting the limits of what 
can be discussed, and more clearly distinguishing one discourse from another. Polariz- 
ing the field may also allow speakers to create clearly defined moral or political posi- 
tions that will discredit other discourses and win legitimacy for some, thus forcing or 
encouraging audiences to support one position over another. In short, I see the polar- 
ization of discourses and discursive fields as an event-driven phenomenon rather than 
e necessary result of the internal logic of discourse (see Alexander 1992; Rogin 1987; 
Edelman 1988, pp. 66-89; Gusfield 1981, pp. 167-68). 
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goals. These goals might include advancing alternative conceptions of 
what the debate is about and what the potential consequences are, con- 
testing ideologies or the meaning of categories that undergird different 
discourses (e.g., order or civil liberties), challenging or reinforcing collec- 
tive beliefs, and discrediting rival speakers’ arguments by aligning them 
with illegitimate ideologies or social groups (e.g., antiabolitionists tried 
to discredit the law and order position by linking it to abolitionists’ argu- 
ments) or by constructing rivals as public enemies (see Edelman 1988, 
pp. 66-89; Rogin 1987; on strategies of discursive creation and contesta- 
tion see Thompson [1990, pp. 60-67]; Edelman [1971, 1988]; Terdiman 
[1985]). As suggested by the social constructivist perspective in the social 
movements and social problems literature, the effectiveness of a particu- 
lar discourse (or claims-making endeavor) may hinge on the fit between 
diagnosis and solution or between arguments and the interests of audi- 
ences (see Snow and Benford 1988; Benford 1993a, pp. 691-94; Best 
1990, pp. 24-42; Edelman 1988, pp. 12-36). Speakers will reject solu- 
tions, change goals, or rework arguments when they contradict or fail to 
resonate with their audiences. Failure to do so may undermine the legiti- 
macy of their position or impair their capacity to mobilize audiences. 
In the Cincinnati case, the antiabolition solution of collective violence 
undermined both the economic goal of prosperity and the political goal 
of ensuring a secure environment from which to conduct business. In- 
stead of refitting the economic and political goals of Cincinnatians to 
the new context of vigilantism and collective violence, residents and the 
previous supporters of antiabolitionism alike rejected the discourse and 
solution of antiabolitionism during the third phase of the conflict. 

Meaning is thus cofistructed through the ongoing process of contesta- 
tion within a discursive field as speakers jockey to gain legitimacy for 
their positions, the support of targeted audiences, and the opportunity 
to implement their solutions. During this struggle, “issues are redefined, 
and means of action and outcomes are reevaluated; movement organiza- 
tions, opponents, and countermovement organizations may be discred- 
ited; beliefs and ideologies are challenged or refuted; and competing orga- 
nizations are deemed unreliable” (Klandermans 1992, p. 90). 

Yet meaning is not constructed solely on the basis of the interaction 
among speakers; meaning is also produced as speakers modify their dis- 
courses in response to the episodes of collective action constituted by the 
debate and to the reception of discourse and event by audiences. During 
the course of discursive struggles over social change, actors implement 
actions designed to resolve specific problems; these actions disrupt the 
struggle and open the way for speakers to resignify what the debate 
means (Gamson 1988, p. 237, Archer 1988, pp. 154-82). Episodes of 
collective action provide new information actors use to evaluate the prac- 
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tical consequences of specific solutions, to confirm or refute arguments, 
and to assess how well competing arguments and poles articulate with 
the interests, beliefs, and experiential bases of particular audiences (i.e., 
their horizons of expectations). This new information also may be de- 
fined as proof or evidence by competing groups to justify their particular 
claims. Both speakers and their audiences engage in this work of inter- 
preting the event and assigning meaning to the potential consequences 
or implications of it for themselves, their social world, and the course of 
debate. Speakers’ goals and interests (e.g., winning support for a particu- 
lar diagnosis and solution) also may be subject to reevaluation and adjust- 
ment when collective action is seen as an inadequate means for realizing 
or protecting them, especially when audiences no longer view arguments 
favorably. 

When the fit between collective action and horizons is loose (e.g., when 
rioting subverted the common interest of preserving social order), when 
collective action undermines diagnoses or solutions, or when it fails to 
achieve the intended results, audiences may alter their interests and be- 
liefs, change the meaning of these interests and beliefs, or look for new 
means to realize them. As horizons change, some solutions may be re- 
jected and some diagnoses judged incorrect, while others are accorded 
greater authority. Speakers respond to the event and altered horizons by 
reworking their discourses—jettisoning arguments that are untenable, 
adopting those of their rivals, or crafting new ones that incorporate the 
event (i.e., the episode of collective action) as the ground from which to 
assess the viability and legitimacy of old and new arguments—to make 
them more resonant with their audiences’ new horizons of expectations 
and to help speakers compete more effectively within the field of debate. 
In short, collective action challenges or discredits some arguments and 
their underlying ideas, lends support for others, and in effect alters the 
social and cultural context of meaning production. This process compels 
speakers to reconstruct their discourses around the experience and conse- 
quences of collective actions. 


Speakers, Audiences, and Data 


Identifying the interests of speakers and the expectations of audiences 
helps the analyst to understand why a discourse is created and how it is 
received, as well as to assess the fit between the discourse and the inter- 
ests and expectations (Griswold 1987). There were three groups of speak- 


12 I am borrowing the term “horizon of expectations” from Griswold (1987, p. 10), 
who uses it to designate the bundle of experiences, interests, or beliefs an audience 
brings with it when it receives a cultural object 
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TABLE 1 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF THE THREE DISCURSIVE GROUPS 











Group Commercial* Professionalt Artsanalt Unknown N 
Antiabolition . .. ........... 44 (52) 27 (32) 4 (5) 10 (12) 85 
Law and order 7 (18) 12 (30) 10 (25) 11 (28) 40 
Abolition ...... ........... 9 (31) 11 (38) 4 (14) 5 (17) 29 








Nore —Nos in parentheses are % of sample engaged In that class. 

* Members of the commercial class include wholesale merchants, bankers, and owners of stores, 
real estate, foundries, mills, brewenes, life insurance companies, or utility companies. 

t Members of the professional class include attorneys, judges, ministers, editors, medical doctors, 
civil servants, clerks or managers of businesses, and school teachers. 

$ Members of the artisanal class include saddlers, hatters, machinists, carpenters, wire workers, 
bricklayers, and nver pilots. 

$ Participants ın this category either were not listed in the crty directory or no occupation was 
given 


ers involved in the Cincinnati debate over abolitionism: antiabolitionists, 
abolitionists, and the law and order faction. Each group organized its 
discourse around a set of arguments that were appropriated from a preex- 
isting stock of arguments about mobs and disorder, race and abolition- 
ism, and civil liberties and community rights. The members of all three 
groups were largely from the commercial and professional classes, al- 
though they differed in terms of occupational and social status.’ 

Table 1 divides the three groups according to the occupations of their 
members. Although the professional class was equally represented 
among the three groups, members of the commercial class were more 
likely to belong to the antiabolition faction. Moreover, the city’s social, 
economic, and political elite (i.e., wholesale merchants, owners of found- 
ries or mills, bankers, lawyers and doctors with large practices, and 
ministers of the largest churches in the city) were disproportionately rep- 


* I obtained the names and occupations of the active creators and participants of 
the three groups from the proceedings of public meetings, organizational statements, 
published letters from participants, the city directory for 1836 (Cincinnati Directory 
for the Years 1836/37 1836), the OASS annual reports for 1835 and 1836 (OASS 1836, 
1837), and app. A in Richards (1970, p. 174). There were not significant differences 
in political party affiliation among the three groups, because Whigs were dominant 
in each (Richards estimates roughly 60%—70% of each group were Whigs), although 
abolition and law and order discourses more strongly reflected Whig concerns about 
the pernicious effects of mobs on society. 

14 Table 1 represents the leaders of the three groups. The low number of artisans 
included in the table is not indicative of the actual number who participated in the 
riot nor who were members of an abolition society (Richards [1970, p. 140] notes that 
artisans were underrepresented because they were not among the leadership or active 
core of the society). Folk (1978, p. 108) suggests that many of the rioters were employed 
in the foundries and shipyards owned by antiabolitionist leaders or were employed in 
jobs dependent on the Southern trade. 
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resented among antiabolitionists. Nearly 90% of the commercial antiabo- 
litionists were from the upper tier of the city’s elite, and over 40% (11 
of the 27) of the professional men were prominent attorneys who often 
represented these commercial elites or were engaged themselves in real 
estate speculation or commercial investment (Glazer 1968, pp. 107-9). 15 
Abolitionists and the law and order group represented the middle level 
of the commercial and professional classes (e.g., small retailers, teachers, 
and clerks). Only one member of the law and order faction belonged to 
the commercial elite, and only six (or 15%) were high-status professionals. 
Similarly, abolitionists lacked the wealth, status, and social authority of 
the antiabolitionists. Only six abolitionists (about 21%) were from the 
elite, and over half of its professionals were low-status, low-paid school- 
teachers (three men taught free blacks and three were women). 
Although each group represented a specific population of the profes- 
sional and commercial classes, all three directed their discourse toward 
the city’s elite, who, as political officials and the primary employers in 
the city, held the authority to sanction or prevent a riot. Members of the 
three groups, especially the abolitionists, were probably aware that elites 
had condoned, sanctioned, and in some cases participated in previous 
antiabolition and antiblack riots (e.g., in New York City in 1833 and 
1834, in Boston in 1835, and in Utica, N.Y., in 1835) and understood 
that most episodes of collective violence would not be allowed unless 
elites considered them unlikely to seriously threaten the law or their 
property (see Gilje 1987, pp. 17-25, 32-44, 83; Feldberg 1980, pp. 26, 
42—44; Hammett 1976; Richards 1970, pp. 131-33; Weinbaum 1979, pp. 
35, 41-42, 62). Thus all three groups hoped to persuade this powerful 
audience to support their claims and to legitimate their positions. The 
three groups also appealed to members from middle-class occupations, 
who were likely participants in any riot. Many in both audiences were 
opposed to abolitionism, held racist opinions, and tended to value eco- 
nomic growth more than moral reform (see Aaron 1992, pp. 82-83, 295— 
99; Folk 1978, chap. 3 [on the 1829 Cincinnati race riot], pp. 58-62, 83; 


15 My classification agrees with Richards’s (1970) assessment of the elite nature of the 
antiabolition coalition. Glazer (1968, pp. 109—10) divides the commercial class into a 
core of wealthy elites and a large class of small retailers of more modest wealth. He 
notes that of the 2,044 men involved in commercial occupations (excluding manufac- 
turers) in 1840, only about 100 were involved in large-scale, wholesale activities and 
were extensively involved with the Southern trade, while the vast majority were small 
retailers who owned small amounts of property and were engaged in local trade. Only 
5 of 43 or just over 10% of antiabolitionists in the commercial class were shop owners. 
16 Several historians suggest that participants in antebellum riots were generally from 
the middle classes and owned some property (see Gilje 1987, pp. 162—70; Feldberg 
1983, pp. 43-53; Hammett 1976, p. 863; Grimstead 1972, p. 386). 
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Pih 1969; Wade 1954; Woodson 1916). Antiabolitionists possessed a dis- 
tinct advantage over abolition and law and order speakers because they 
were speaking to two sets of listeners generally committed to their ideas 
and plan of action. In order to effectively counter antiabolitionism, the 
other two groups would be forced to overcome Cincinnatians’ racism, 
hostility to abolitionism, and fears of losing the Southern trade. 

At the same time, abolitionists and antiabolitionists targeted specific 
audiences who were likely to be receptive to their respective messages 
and possessed important resources (e.g., money or willingness to engage 
in action) each group hoped to tap. Abolitionists directed their message 
to an audience of state and national abolitionists because they hoped to 
secure the support, financial resources, and pressure of public opinion of 
a larger audience than was available to them in Cincinnati.” Antiaboli- 
tionists directed their message to Cincinnati’s Southern neighbors, espe- 
cially those in Kentucky and in South Carolina, in order to maintain 
amicable trade relations and avert a potential economic boycott. They 
also hoped to win the support and participation of those laborers engaged 
in work dependent on the Southern trade (e.g., steam engine manufactur- 
ing) and therefore scheduled their public meetings when workers in the 
manufacturing shops and mills were on their way home. 

I drew the data for the textual analysis—editorials, letters to the editor, 
proceedings of public meetings, and narratives of the riot—primarily 
from six of Cincinnati’s daily (Whig, Republican, Gazette, and Post) and 
weekly (Philanthropist, and Cincinnati Journal and Western Luminary) 
newspapers. These papers represented the two political parties (Whig 
and Democrat), the abolition movement, and the Presbyterian commu- 
nity. The four dailies carried economic and political news and catered to 
a mercantile and professional audience. They had circulations that 
ranged from about 1,200 to 4,000 and were financed through subscrip- 
tions and local advertising. Fear of losing the financial support of this 


17 Although there were only about 100 abolitionists in Cincinnati, the surrounding 
rural communities in southwest Ohio constituted one of the movement's strongholds 
(see Volpe 1990, p. 12). Nerone (1989, p. 44) suggests that many subscribers to Cincin- 
nati’s papers resided in these communities. As the official newspaper of the OASS, 
the Philanthropist had a statewide readership and many of its articles were reprinted 
in antislavery papers in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

18 These newspapers, along with the Baptist Cross and Journal, Western Christian 
Advocate, and Workingman’s Friend are available at the Cincinnati Historical Society 
or the Ohio State Historical Society. 

19 The Gazette published daily, weekly, and triweekly editions with a circulation of 
about 4,100. The circulation levels of the Post and Whig ranged between 1,200 and 
1,800 for daily, triweekly, and weekly editions (see Hooper 1933, p. 90; Cist 1841, 
pp. 93-94). The Republican (a leading Democratic paper) had a combined daily and 
weekly circulation of 1,800 (Hooper 1933, p. 90; Nerone 1989, p. 293). The number 
of weekly subscribers to the Philanthropist grew from about 1,000 to over 1,700 
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audience certainly contributed to the strong antiabolitionist position 
taken by three of the four, although the editor of the Gazette was willing 
to risk the loss of subscription and advertising dollars to defend the 
abolitionists’ civil liberties (see Aaron 1992, p. 238).?° The Philanthropist 
was owned by the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society (OASS), and though it was 
financed primarily by subscriptions (it relied on some advertising reve- 
nue, but only a small part was from local businesses; see Nerone [1989, 
pp. 265, 273) the society covered shortfalls (see OASS 1837, 1841, 1842, 
1843). Thus James Birney, editor of the Philanthropist, did not face the 
same financial pressures to avoid positions contrary to the interests of 
Cincinnati’s businessmen and could advance controversial causes, such 
as abolitionism, more easily than other editors could. Although the 
majority of the articles in the Philanthropist were directed at abolitionists 
and thus dealt with slavery, abolitionism, or moral reform, it also pub- 
lished articles on local and national politics, economic news, and short 
stories. Birney was not, however, just preaching to the converted. He 
used the newspaper to attract new supporters and to engage the editors 
of Cincinnati’s other papers in a discussion of slavery and the city’s 
economic and political interests. Moreover, Birney could expect that 
many city residents would read the paper, given the common practice 
among readers from all classes of sharing newspapers and the easy access 
to newspapers in the city’s reading rooms and taverns. Table 2 links 
each paper with its party or organization and with its discursive position 
during the debate. 

The Whig, Gazette, and Philanthropist were the primary voices of the 
antiabolition, law and order, and abolition positions, respectively. These 
three newspapers were the main producers of editorials and publishers 
of letters to the editor and of commentaries on the riot and debate from 
non-Cincinnatians. Editorials, letters, and outside commentaries ac- 


during 1836 (Aaron 1992, p. 307). The circulation figures for Cincinnati’s newspapers 
are similar to those for the average New York City daily (Folk 1978, p. 87). 

2° Throughout its history the Gazette risked alienating subscribers and the business 
community by opposing slavery, championing the civil liberties of minority groups 
(including blacks and abolitionists), and defending freedom of the press and editorial 
independence (see Hooper 1933, pp. 74-77; Weisenburger 1934, pp. 413-27; Folk 
1978, pp. 49-54; Nerone 1989, pp. 152-53; Aaron 1992, pp. 301-13). 

2! Ohio abolitionists were not nearly as radical, however, as their New England coun- 
terparts, and Birney ran the risk of alienating some of his subscribers if his message 
were to approach the extremism published by William Lloyd Garrison in the Libera- 
tor, the newspaper of the New England abolitionists (see Gamble 1977). 

22 Readership data for pre—Civil War America is scarce, and historians are reluctant 
to make conclusive statements regarding readership. However, they contend that 
readership was much larger than circulation figures (see Nerone [1989, pp. 41—46] for 
an overview; see also Aaron 1992, p. 235). 
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TABLE 2 


DISCURSIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL POSITION OF CINCINNATI NEWSPAPERS 


Newspaper Editor Party/Organization Position 

Güzele ०००००0० c aaa Soaks C. Hammond Whig Law and order 
Whig: chs: Sasa aaa nantes J. Conover Whig Antiabolition 
Post: य aqa a a E. S. Thomas Whig Antiabolition 
Republican ...... .... ... ...... C. Ramsay Democrat Antiabolition 
Philanthropist .. ..... ........... J. Birney OASS Abolition 
Cincinnati Journal & 

Western Luminary . ........... T. Brainerd Presbyterian Law and order 


counted for 85% of the texts produced (192 of 225 texts; 43% [97] were 
editorials, while letters and commentaries each accounted for roughly 
21% [47 and 48, respectively). The discursive struggle was divided into 
three discrete stages, punctuated by two episodes of collective action. 
During the first stage of the debate, speakers relied on editorials to estab- 
lish their positions, especially the editor of the Philanthropist, who 
penned nearly half (14 of 30) of them. In the second stage, textual produc- 
tion was evenly split between editorials (23 of 54) and letters (21 of 54). 
The Whig was the most active editorial voice in this stage, and its pages 
were opened to both antiabolition and law and order speakers who strug- 
gled to define and defend different conceptions of social order and the 
means to preserve it. The final stage was dominated by the fight between 
the editors of the Whig and the Gazette, and a much stronger law and 
order voice was heard. The Whig published few letters in this stage and 
instead returned to editorials (two-thirds of its published texts). On the 
other hand, the Gazette produced 10 editorials and published 13 letters 
from new law and order supporters. The other law and order paper, the 
Cincinnati Journal and Western Luminary (hereafter referred to as 
CJWL) doubled its editorial production from the previous stage (from 
three to seven) and reprinted six outside commentaries that condemned 
the July 30 riot. The Philanthropist also followed this strategy by pub- 
lishing extracts from 24 different newspapers across the North (see the 
tables in the appendix for a summary of discursive production in each 
stage). 

| 
ESTABLISHING THE ABOLITION PRESS: THE DIALECTIC OF 
DISCOURSE AND ACTION 
As noted previously, the conflict over abolitionism in Cincinnati was 
divided into three discrete periods of public debate and separated by two 
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episodes of collective violence. In the following analysis I demonstrate 
how these episodes provided new information that the three groups and 
their audiences used to evaluate the claims and solutions articulated in 
the preceding period of debate. After each episode, speakers altered their 
discourses by framing new diagnoses and solutions according to the real 
and perceived outcomes of collective violence and formed new discursive 
alliances in order to gain legitimacy and support for their positions. 


The Historical Context of Antebellum Collective Violence 


The 1836 riot occurred in an environment marked by heightened con- 
cerns about order, sectionalism, and race and ethnicity; increasingly these 
concerns were translated into collective violence.” National identity and 
institutions remained unsettled, and groups that challenged the political 
basis for the Union or threatened white labor or Protestantism were 
often made the object of ideological and physical attack (e.g., Masons, 
Catholics, Irish immigrants, free blacks). Rioting was considered a quasi- 
legitimate means of voicing popular opinion about or disapproval of polit- 
ical events, labor relations, and public morality, as well as a means for 
“the people” to correct “social abuses in instances where the legal system 
was unable or unwilling to act” (Grimstead 1972, p. 365). 

One of the primary focuses of social conflict and rioting during the 
1830s was the abolition movement. It challenged commonly held beliefs 
about race relations, citizenship rights, and the nature of republican gov- 
ernment. Thus it generated heated opposition. This opposition was based 
on the perception that the movement questioned the legitimacy of the 
Constitution and the compromises necessary to create the nation, prom- 


23 There was a significant increase in the frequency and intensity of urban collective 
violence during the 1830s. Richards (1970, p 12) notes that there were 21 mobs during 
the 1820s, 115 during the 1830s (77% between 1834 and 1836), and 64 in the 1840s. 
Richards defines mobs as, “those situations where dozens, hundreds, or even thou- 
sands of persons temporarily assisted one another and in a violent or turbulent manner 
broke up meetings, assaulted abolitionists, damaged or destroyed property” (p. 5). 
24 Riots or mob violence were considered quasi-legitimate in part because they posed 
no real threat to existing structures of society and in part because the upper classes 
believed that the lower classes would not act independently and that they could control 
the lower classes (see Grimstead 1972, p. 365; Weinbaum 1979, p. 62). Thus many 
riots received the explicit or tacit approval of civic authorities and the local elite. 
Although both parties tolerated rioting, Whigs were far more likely to voice disap- 
proval and alarm than Democrats, because mobs subverted the foundations of society: 
established authority and law (Hammett 1976, p. 858; Ashworth 1987, pp. 52-61, 
111-25, Howe 1979, pp. 23-42). The Democratic ideology of popular sovereignty was 
used to justify extralegal collective violence (see Feldberg 1980, pp. 90-91, 96-97; 
Grimstead 1972, pp. 368—74). 
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ised toldestroy the Southern economic system and thus the networks of 
trade between Northern merchants and manufacturers and Southern cot- 
ton growers, promoted black citizenship rights and racial amalgamation, 
and denounced all institutions that would not promote emancipation 

Although Democrats were especially opposed to abolition, the perceived 
dangers of the movement engendered bipartisan and widespread popular 
opposition (see Hammett 1979, pp. 859-63; Henig 1969, pp. 48-51; Sil- 
bey 1985, pp. 89-90). 

The'year 1835 witnessed a dramatic upsurge of abolitionist activity 
that was met in the South with economic threats against the North and 
demands for legal action against abolitionists. The American Anti- 
Slavery Society (AASS) initiated a campaign to flood the South with its 
propaganda, and Southerners interpreted this campaign as an attempt 
by abolitionists to encourage slave insurrection and destroy the legalized 
system of slavery. Throughout the summer of 1835 and into the early 
months of 1836, Southern communities (especially in South Carolina) 
intercepted the mail, demanded an immediate end to the campaign, and 
urged the North to prove their commitment to the South and the Consti- 
tution ‘by suppressing abolitionism. Mass meetings were held in both the 
South and the North at which abolitionists and their propaganda cam- 
paign were condemned and Northern communities pledged not to inter- 
fere with or discuss the slavery question (see Dumond 1961, pp. 204-10; 
Wyatt-Brown 1965; Savage 1938; Richards 1970, pp. 14-43). The crowds 
did more than listen; they acted collectively to destroy abolitionist presses 
and property, disrupt meetings, or tar and feather antislavery lecturers. 
The leading abolition newspapers reported 209 incidents during the 1830s 
and 1840s, while a less biased source, the Niles’ Weekly Register, re- 
ported 48 (see Richards 1970, p. 14; Feldberg 1980, p. 5). New York 
City, Utica, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Alton, Illinois, were 
scenes of major antiabolition and antiblack riots between 1833 and 1838. 
The majority of antiabolition protests and riots (about three-quarters) 
were planned by the local professional and commercial elites and were 
intended to force abolitionist leaders to abandon movement activities (see 
Richards 1970, p. 111; Feldberg 1980, pp. 45—46). 

It was not surprising that Cincinnati should be the scene of a riot 
against abolitionists. In 1834, city residents protested when the students 
at Lane Seminary formed an antislavery society, and the board of trustees 
avoided a riot by outlawing the new society. To protest the AASS’ 
propaganda campaign, Cincinnatians held a mass meeting in the summer 
of 1835 at which they pledged to defend the constitutional right of South- 
ern citizens to hold slaves and urged Northern citizens to stop the aboli- 
tionists (Savage 1938, p. 50). In addition, the city’s economy depended 
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on Southern trade and Southern visitors. Cincinnati’s merchants began 
planning to build a rail line to Charleston in 1835 and 1836 that would 
expand their markets and minimize trade losses to other Western river 
cities (see Aaron 1992, p. 296). Abolitionism represented a threat to the 
new transportation link and the Southern trade in general. Merchants, 
manufacturers, and workers (especially those from shipyards and engine 
foundries) responded as they had to previous threats to the city’s busi- 
nesses by acting collectively to preserve their businesses and jobs as well 
as the city’s long-term economic vitality (see Aaron 1992, pp. 82-83; 
Marcus 1991, p. 56). 


Stage 1: Formation of the Discursive Positions, 
Summer 1835—July 12, 1836 


Stage 1 opened in the late summer of 1835 when James Birney an- 
nounced his decision to establish an abolitionist newspaper in Cincinnati. 
City officials and members of the commercial and professional elite met 
with Birney to dissuade him from this enterprise. Birney rejected their 
overtures, and in December the editors of the Whig, Post, and Republi- 
can urged Cincinnatians to prevent the publication and distribution of 
an abolitionist paper in the city. Birney began publishing in January 
1836, and the debate culminated in a large public meeting at the end of 
the month at which the abolitionists were denounced and warned to stop 
publication or face the possibility of mob action. The riot failed 
to materialize, most likely because the antiabolitionist leaders refused to 
sanction violence, and Birney was free to discuss the issues through the 
spring. 

The first stage was characterized by the struggle, primarily between 
abolitionists and antiabolitionists, to formulate the arguments each used 
to define the issues of debate, construct the other as the enemy, and win 


25 The importance of the Southern trade is evident in the following statistics regarding 
Cincinnati exports: In 1830 the value of steam engines and sugar mills sent to New 
Orleans was estimated at $300,000 (with a value of total manufactures at $1,000,000). 
By 1835 local production of steam engines, cotton gins, sugar mills, and steamboats 
was valued at $4 million to $5 million (Beery 1943, p. 235). During the 1830s, manu- 
factured goods accounted for approximately one-fourth to one-third of the city’s total 
exports, while pork accounted for 30%—44% of total exports (see Pred 1973 , D. 133; 
Glazer 1968, p. 56; Beery 1943, p. 253). Folk (1978, p. 90) notes the importance of 
Southern visitors to the city’s service industry during the summer months. 

26 This early plan for a Southern rail link was put on hold by an inability to raise 
$500,000 in start-up money, resistance by canal and steamboat interests, and the 
technological infeasibility of bridging the Ohio River (see Stover 1961, pp. 19-42, 
Reed 1966). 
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public support.”” At issue during this stage was whether or not residents 
would allow an abolitionist press to be established and its literature dis- 
tributed in the city, and the debate hinged on the opposition between 
slavery and antislavery. The antiabolitionists aligned themselves at the 
slavery pole and built their definition of the debate on two interrelated 
arguments that would become the focus of the contest.28 It was anchored 
on the commercial threat argument, in which abolitionists were vilified 
as threats to the city’s economic prosperity because they would drive 
away the Southern trade (see the editorial in the Republican, January 
18, 1836). The city’s mercantile, engine-building, steamboat-manufac- 
turing, and meat-packing industries largely served the South, and these 
industries’ leaders feared a Southern boycott if the city became a center 
for abolitionist activity. Thus the primary concern of the antiabolitionists 
was to protect the economy (and their businesses) from disruption by 
abolitionism. To this end a second argument was created that emphasized 
how the politics of the movement imperiled the Southern trade. 

The political threat argument claimed the activities of Birney and his 
fellow abolitionists would inflame sectional divisions and weaken the 
bonds of the Union (e.g., see Republican, January 14). Moreover antiabo- 
litionists argued that the North was constitutionally bound not to inter- 
fere with the South’s domestic affairs. Charles Ramsey, editor of the 
Republican, called abolitionism an unpatriotic movement and warned 
that abolitionists were secretly “seeking to undermine the institutions of 
our country and to revolutionize the land.” He continued by arguing 
that these radicals “cannot appreciate the beauties of order, peace and 
good government. They are longing for turmoil and strife and anarchy; 
they would destroy our whole system of government—social, political, 
and religious” (January 14; emphasis in original). Both arguments pro- 
vided a rationale to avoid public discussion of slavery and were intended 
to reassure Cincinnati’s Southern trading partners that the city did not 
approve of abolitionism and was acting to stop the movement’s work. 

Many of the antiabolitionists’ arguments were introduced or developed 
at the public meeting they called on January 22. Private meetings and 


१7 The discourse of law and order remained largely undefined and unspoken during 
the first stage. Its leading spokesperson, Charles Hammond of the Gazette, refused to 
sanction the antiabolitionists’ efforts to silence the abolition press, but he also refused 
to sanction the policies of a movement he believed to be dangerous to the city and 
the nation. Thus he did not fully enter the debate during this stage (see his editorial, 
January 22). 

28 The antiabolitionists introduced a racial argument during the first stage but aban- 
doned it once the debate was defined in economic and political terms. 

2° Because all the newspaper quotes in this article are from 1836, I will cite them by 
month and day only. 
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editorial attacks had failed to persuade Birney to stop publishing his 
newspaper, and antiabolitionist leaders hoped the condemnation of aboli- 
tionism by the public would be successful. The Republican reported that 
a crowd of 500—600 turned out that represented elites, middle-class mer- 
chants and clerks, and “the most respectable tradesmen and artisans” 
(January 25). It was a partisan crowd that reportedly cheered wildly 
during several speeches in which Birney was derided as an advocate of 
amalgamation and abolitionism was portrayed as a serious threat to the 
city’s vital Southern trade and the Charleston—Cincinnati railroad proj- 
ect. The crowd unanimously passed several antiabolition resolutions and 
shouted down Birney when he tried to respond to the attacks and present 
the platform of the abolition movement (see Philanthropist, January 29; 
Gazette, January 27; Republican, January 25; Whig, January 25; Folk 
1978, pp. 74-81). 

Denied a voice at the meeting, Birney, as the spokesperson for the 
OASS, responded in the Philanthropist of January 29 by defending the 
movement and by trying to shift attention away from economic issues to 
political ones. He rejected the commercial threat argument. Instead he 
offered an alternative definition of what was at stake in the controversy 
about abolitionism and in so doing recast the antiabolitionists’ political 
threat argument. The real issue, according to Birney, was the potential 
loss of the civil liberties of the North. He argued that recent efforts of 
slaveholders and their Northern allies to silence abolitionists—by censor- 
ing the mail, preventing their petitions from being received in Congress, 
threatening to destroy his press, and mobilizing the Northern press to 
discredit the movement—-were manifestations of the insidious power of 
slaveholders. By suppressing the abolitionists’ freedoms, this power also 
threatened to subvert every citizen’s constitutional rights: “Commerce is 
desirable; investment of capital is advantageous; the encouragement of 
manufactures is profitable; but desirable, advantageous, and profitable 
as they all may be, if they are to be bought only by a submissive surrender 
of the liberty of the press, the freedom of speech, and personal security, 
the PEOPLE will yet speak in a voice of thunder, they are too dear!” 
(Philanthropist, January 29; emphasis in original). 

Birney published a 10-part series from February through April in 
which he reiterated his attacks on slavery and the antiabolitionists. He 
argued that abolition was in the best interests of the slaveholders and 
the nation because the growing population of slaves and free blacks in 
the South threatened to embroil the nation in a bloody race war. This 
argument and his attacks on the slaveholding power represented an at- 
tempt to focus the debate on political concerns. However, the antiaboli- 
tionists refused to answer this series, thus refusing to recognize the exis- 
tence or legitimacy of those claims and rejecting his definition of the 
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debate (see Wagner-Pacifici 1986, pp. 134-41; Bourdieu 1984, p. 480; 
1991, pp. 128-36). By adopting this strategy, the antiabolitionists sig- 
naled to the public that the ideas of the abolitionists were not deserving 
of comment and, if ignored, the movement would ultimately fail for lack 
of support. Although Birney continued to promote abolitionism into 
June, his bid to redefine the debate fell on deaf ears. Thus stage 1 ended 
with the antiabolitionists still enjoying public support. 


Stage 2: Reconfiguring the Discursive Field, July 13—July 30 


Opposition to abolitionism was on the rise in early July. A large mob 
prevented Birney from addressing the city’s black residents at their Inde- 
pendence Day celebration on the fifth, and in his July 8 editorial Birney 
castigated Cincinnatians for their immoral treatment of runaway slaves 
(see Folk 1978, pp. 89-91). On July 12 a group of 20 antiabolitionists 
conducted a midnight raid on the office of the Philanthropist. They dis- 
mantled the press and destroyed various printing materials. This event 
signaled a new stage in which the field was reconfigured and the debate 
was conducted on the terms of the law and order and abolition discourses. 
It marked a turning point of the debate insofar as it motivated the law 
and order faction to enter as full participants and provided the grounds 
for new diagnoses and definitions of the discursive poles. The event also 
united (albeit unintentionally) law and order supporters and abolitionists 
in a defense of law and civil liberties against the alleged lawlessness 
and betrayal of republican virtues by antiabolitionists. Neither of these 
reworked discourses were used successfully, however, to mobilize the 
public, and the antiabolitionists’ call to silence the reform movement 
culminated in a riot that destroyed the abolition press. 

Whereas the debate in stage 1 focused on the opposing benefits and 
dangers of slavery and abolition, in stage 2 it revolved around competing 
definitions of social order. The July 12 attack was the first instance of 
real violence to suppress the abolitionists’ freedom of speech. It disrupted 
the debate and forced a reevaluation of the competing sets of diagnoses 
and solutions by participants and some members of their audiences. The 
midnight raid provided speakers and audiences with a publicly observed 
example of the real damages to property and civil liberties that followed 
from the antiabolitionist solution and fueled speculation on what poten- 
tial consequences could follow from further mobs. Moreover it seemed 
to awaken a fear that antiabolitionism might not protect the economic 
interests of the city or address the previously articulated interest (held by 
many merchants and businessmen) of preserving public order. Thus the 
mob acted as a catalyst for new speakers to become involved and partici- 
pants to alter their discourses. After the first mob, new law and order 
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speakers (i.e., the CJWL and the letter writers published in the Whig 
and the Gazette) entered the debate and Hammond of the Gazette became 
more vocal. The event persuaded some antiabolitionists to switch alle- 
giances and support a law and order position, at least temporarily (e. g., 
James Conover, editor of the Whig), and it convinced abolitionists to 
focus their discourse on the threats to political security and civil rights 
posed by mob action. The incident was incorporated into the arguments 
of all three groups, as each offered alternative interpretations of what 
the raid and the ongoing public debate meant, who was at fault, and 
how the conflict over abolitionism might be resolved. 

Although law and order speakers attributed part of the blame for the 
city’s unrest on the abolitionists and in no way condoned their activities, 
they reserved their strongest attacks for mob action and its antiabolition 
advocates. They tried to redefine the debate in terms of the opposition 
of order and chaos and argued that the real political danger was not so 
much the potential for disunion or the loss of liberties but the destruction 
of the legal basis for social order. Mobs were defined as grave threats to 
the existence of society because they subverted impartial civil law and 
instituted arbitrary “lynch law,” ignored the rights guaranteed by repub- 
lican government, and more generally undermined the social compact by 
which a Hobbesian state of nature had been civilized: “Society cannot 
exist where law goes unheeded. . . . If men cannot be protected by the 
community, they will protect themselves; each one will retake that right 
of self-defence which he surrendered to society in return for its protec- 
tion” (CJWL, July 21; emphasis in original). Moreover, once a commu- 
nity had allowed a mob to act, other groups at odds with the mob or the 
will of the majority could also become the object of collective violence: 
“But at the heels of this [i.e., an abolition mob] follow a Jackson mob 
and a Harrison mob, a mob of workmen for wages, a mob on rail-road 
companies, and a mob on water companies” (anonymous letter in the 
CJWL, July 21). Although law and order speakers refused to sanction 
the tenets and activities of abolitionism, their belief that civil liberties 
were critical for a safe and orderly society led them to defend the reform- 
ers’ freedoms of speech and press. This defense took on a sense of urgency 
as antiabolitionists intensified their vilifications and threats to set the 
mob loose toward the end of July. 

According to Birney and the leaders of the OASS, this first mob action 
substantiated their claims about the political illegitimacy of antiabolition- 
ism. In response, they narrowed their arguments to emphasize these polit- 
ical dangers and tried to align their movement with the cause of preserv- 
ing law, civic order, and “the rights of every freeman in Ohio” (see 
Philanthropist, July 22). The abolitionists dropped slavery from their 
discourse and redoubled their efforts to define the debate as being about 
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the threat of slaveholders and their Northern allies (i.e., the city’s com- 
mercial and professional elite) :to:take away the civil liberties of all North- 
ern free men and in effect enslave them: “Slave-emancipation, in itself, 
has become a matter of comparatively small ‘moment. The aristocracy 
among us, are thrusting with deadly aim at the very life of our liberties. 
Take away the freedom of speech and of the press, and where is the 
hope of redressing any abuse or resisting any usurpation! None. . . . and 
in the now Free States, the poor will be reduced to the degradation of 
Russian boors and serfs” (Philanthropist, July 22). Birney also adopted 
the antimob argument used by law and order speakers and emphasized 
the potential political disorder threatened by mob action. In his com- 
ments on the July 12 event and in replies to the repeated threats of riot 
issued by antiabolition speakers, Birney evoked images of anarchy and 
used martial language to describe the dangers of mobs to civil liberties 
and political security. This strategic shift of the abolitionists’ discourse 
also reflected a shift in their goals or agenda, made because direct discus- 
sions of slavery and emancipation had garnered little interest or support 
during the previous stage.: The adoption of a law and order position 
provided abolitionists with arguments that were more resonant with Cin- 
cinnatians and allowed them to portray the abolition movement as the 
champion of republican ideals. 

The discourses of abolition and law and order also resembled one 
another when their advocates dismissed the antiabolitionists’ commercial 
threat argument as unfounded and inappropriate. Birney demanded 
proof that the abolition movement had injured the city’s trade and sug- 
gested that it was the South rather than Cincinnati that depended on the 
intersectional trade for prosperity (see his editorial of July 22). He and 
Gazette editor Charles Hammond expressed outrage that the antiaboli- 
tionists were willing to trade the sacred rights of the Constitution and 
especially the freedom of the press for “a hogshead of sugar” or “a 
hundred barrels of pork” (see Philanthropist, July 22, 29; Gazette, July 
22). They stated that mobs created disorder and could be as damaging 
to the city’s business (by driving away investors, traders, and visitors) 
as abolitionism and thus could not be allowed to continue. In a sharply 


3 Birney appropriated the antimob discourse created by the Federalists during the 
1780s and 1790s to dispel popular protests that were heavily influenced by the example 
of the French Revolution. They built their discourse on condemnations of the “corp 
mobocratique,” the “Reign of Terror,” “Robespierre,” “Jacobinism,” and the 
“sans-culottes,” and they claimed that American mobs could easily degenerate into 
bloody scenes of violence against the federal government and the nation’s rulers (see 
Gilje 1987, pp. 101-12, 118). Mobs were variously described as intent on “overthrow- 
ing the safeguards of liberty,” “invading the peace and property of quiet law-abiding 
citizens,” and “trampling liberty underfoot” (see Philanthropist, July 15, 22, 29). 
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worded editorial, Hammond argued that economic prosperity was best 
secured by preserving the legal and political foundations of a society, 
rather than by resorting to “mobocratic doings”: 


It is again alleged, that the toleration of Abolitionism injures our city—by 
bringing it into bad odor, with Southern men. And will not Mobocracy, 
also, injure our city? . . . Is the freedom of speech and of the press, to be 
weighed, in the balance, against pecuniary interest? Such was not the 
judgment of the founders of our Independence. Will the citizens of Cincin- 
nati offer up their Constitution and their Laws upon the altar of interest? 
. .. Permanent security, in legal interests, is a more certain foundation for 
pecuniary prosperity than compliances with unreasonable humors, or angry 
misconceptions. (Gazette, July 22) 


Both groups denied legitimacy to the economic grounding of the antiabo- 
lition discourse and redefined the debate in terms of order—the abolition- 
ists set up the opposition between Northern civil liberties and the despo- 
tism of the slaveholding power, while law and order speakers claimed 
the conflict was about a more fundamental issue: the preservation of 
order in the face of chaos. Both demanded an end to the “spirit of 
mobocracy” as the only way to maintain the law and eliminate the public 
excitement that had brought the city to the brink of mob violence. 

Antiabolitionists recast their discourse along the order-chaos axis, sug- 
gesting that the work of the other two groups to define the terms of the 
debate was successful. The commercial threat argument was subordi- 
nated to a new argument, self-preservation, in which collective violence 
was defended as the means to protect the community and the rights of 
the majority from the designs of abolitionists to overthrow the established 
relationships between North and South (see letters to the editor in the 
Whig, July 14, 19, 20, 23).*! The self-preservation argument built upon 
the political threat argument of stage one in that it identified abolitionists 
as the source of social unrest whose activities had brought the city to the 
edge of mob violence and whose propaganda would ultimately bring 
about slave insurrection, sectional division, and national disunion. A few 
authors noted that these political dangers in turn would disrupt the city’s 
businesses, but the majority stressed how abolitionism imperiled the 
peace and order of the city and the nation. Antiabolitionists claimed that 
existing laws and rights protecting the abolitionists could be altered and 
sacrificed in order to preserve the community: 


31 Antiabolitionists published 29 editorials and letters during stage 2. Only four con- 
tained the commercial threat argument, and, of these, two appeared immediately 
after the July 12 attack. The writer of a letter in the Whig of July 27 rejected the 
argument as a legitimate basis for suppressing the abolitionists (he cited political 
concerns to justify suppression). In comparison, seven of the 11 antiabolition items 
published during stage 1 emphasized the economic dangers of abolitionism. 
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There is however, such a ‘thing as “self-preservation, ” which every one 
admits to be paramount to all law, and which it is perfectly justifiable to 
adhere to at all hazards, no matter what the consequences. If a man stands 
in a threatening attitude with a knife at our throat, neither the law of God 
nor man requires us to wait patiently until the fatal stab is given, but we 
are perfectly justifiable in arresting the hand of the assassin even though 
in doing so we find it necessary to proceed to the severest extremities. If, 
then, the Abolitionists place themselves in the position of the assassin, 
what can they expect. (Whig, July 22) 


Throughout this stage of the debate, speakers of the different dis- 
courses suggested competing visions of order and the causes of disorder 
and, through their respective constructions of Cincinnati’s enemy, tried 
to gain public support to enact their visions and thus restore social order. 
Gusfield (1981, p. 81) notes, “When an image of social order is conveyed, 
its opposite—disorder—is also portrayed. The drama consists in seeing 
some players as victims, others as villains. Order is obtained through 
sacrifice so that unity is derived.” Antiabolitionists demanded abolition- 
ists to be the sacrifice needed to reestablish the disrupted commercial, 
political, and racial order of Cincinnati. They suggested that orderly 
society was based on majority rule and that it must be maintained at all 
costs, including recourse to popular violence. Antiabolitionists provided 
the city residents with two choices, of social organization: an orderly, 
Prosperous city in which abolitionism was silenced and the will of the 
majority ruled or a city in which a dangerous minority was allowed to 
continue the activities that would destroy the Union and drive away 
trade. By vilifying their counterparts, antiabolitionists provided Cincin- 
natians with instructions about how to understand and interact with 
members of the abolition movement and thus justified their solution of 
collective violence (see Holstein and Miller 1990, pp. 105-7). 

The second stage of the debate reached a critical period when the 
antiabolitionists convened a public meeting on the evening of July 23 to 
“fairly and decisively test the will of the people, it being alleged that 
there is a settled determination existing in an overwhelming majority of 
the citizens to put down the alleged evil [i.e., abolitionism] by force, if 
admonitions are found insufficient” (cited from the official proceedings 
of the meeting in the Philanthropist, July 29; the same account was 
printed in the Gazette, July 25, the Whig, July 25, the Republican, July 
26, and the CJWL, July 28). It was widely expected that the meeting 
had been called to organize a mob that would destroy the abolitionist 
press, and the adopted resolutions suggest that many Cincinnatians (per- 
haps as many as the 3,000 in attendance) were willing to use violence 
against the persons and property of the abolitionists. The antiabolition- 


32 For example, the fifth resolution resolved, “That, in the opinion of this meeting, 
nothing short of the absolute discontinuance of the publication of the said Abolition 
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ists justified this solution by means of their political threat and self- 
preservation arguments. One resolution claimed that abolitionism aimed 
to destroy the Union and then defended the recourse to extralegal action 
by claiming that the antiabolitionists were following the example of their 
revolutionary ancestors who defied the king’s law and dumped English 
tea into Boston Harbor (see the final resolution in the Philanthropist, 
July 29). Together, the set of resolutions vilified the abolitionists, blamed 
them for the state of civic unrest in the city, and offered a clear rationale 
for mob violence that refuted the abolitionists’ civil liberties arguments. 
However, more moderate antiabolition leaders urged récourse to legal 
means and won a postponement. The officers of the meeting appointed 
a committee of prominent lawyers and merchants to meet with the aboli- 
tionists in private to persuade them to voluntarily stop publishing their 
newspaper and warn them that mob violence would result if they contin- 
ued. When the committee failed, antiabolitionist leaders prepared to riot. 
In short, the reorientation of the debate around the question of order 
allowed speakers to redefine the meaning of the conflict in highly charged 
and polarized terms, as well as to heighten the importance of resolving 
the debate. No longer was it simply a matter of securing the Southern 
trade but also a question of preserving the political and legal order of 
the city and the nation. The reframing work of the second stage made 
compromise increasingly difficult and collective violence a more tenable 
and likely solution. 

Although the debate was restructured according to the terms set by 
abolitionists and the law and order group, they were unable to prevent 
another episode of collective violence. Their lack of immediate success 
may be attributed to several factors. First, law and order speakers failed 
to establish an independent position. They were increasingly identified 
as supporters of the abolition movement by their defense of the reformers’ 
civil liberties and their own admissions that they would rather see the 
abolitionists continue to publish their paper rather than suffer the evils 
of mob violence. The adoption of their antimob argument by abolitionists 
further blurred the distinctions between the two discourses, and antiabo- 
litionists were able to discredit the law and order position by this associa- 
tion. This unintended alliance effectively eliminated the middle voice. 
The two major voices of law and order, the Gazette and the Whig, were 
caught in a no-win situation: they either could support an unpopular 
social movement and run the risk of losing subscribers or being made 
the object of a mob, or they could support the publicly approved position 


paper, in this city, can prevent a resort to violence, which may be as disastrous to its 
publisher and supporters, as it must be to the good order, and fair fame of our city” 
(Philanthropist, July 29). 
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of antiabolitionism and its solution of collective violence to remove the 
threat to the city’s peace. Conover of the Whig chose the latter position, 
while Hammond of the Gazette dropped out of the debate altogether. 

Second, neither abolitionism nor law and order articulated a clear plan 
of action to resolve the conflict. Both groups urged citizens to obey the 
law and not relinquish their constitutional liberties. Law and order 
speakers also pleaded with the mayor and other city officials to enforce 
antiriot laws, but they made no provision for the public to be involved 
in resolving the city’s problem of disorder. Law and order speakers were 
unwilling to sanction mob violence and violate constitutional rights, 
while at the same time they could not approve of abolitionism and the 
attendant disorder it was causing. Thus they found it extremely difficult 
to formulate and articulate concrete nonviolent solutions and limited the 
discourse’s mobilization potential (see Snow and Benford 1988). 

Third, both discourses failed to disprove the commercial threat argu- 
ment of antiabolitionism. Although both had successfully placed the po- 
litical bases for economic activity at the center of the contest so that 
preserving social order rather than business interests was given primacy, 
their discourses left unanswered the question of whether abolitionism 
would drive away the Southern trade. Both discourses emphasized the 
necessity of securing republican freedoms and the law but could not 
promise to keep traffic flowing on the Mississippi. The competing dis- 
course of antiabolitionism promised to rid the city of abolitionism by 
intimidation or force, and its advocates claimed that this was the only 
sure means to preserve economic prosperity and the political order of the 
city and the nation. In a city identified by commerce and having grown 
rich from the Southern trade, the temporary disorder of collective vio- 
lence seemed less risky than losing the trade because a despised minority 
were allowed to defame the city’s Southern clients. Nevertheless, the 
successful reframing of the debate provided city residents with a set of 
alternative interpretations of what the debate and collective violence 
meant. Cincinnatians used the alternative interpretations to assess the 
viability of the three groups’ claims and measures of conflict resolution. 
The July 30 riot would provide additional information residents and 
commentators from across the United States would use to evaluate the 
competing claims and determine which would be dominant. 


The Riot 


A riot was expected following the July 23 public meeting that condemned 
abolitionism,* but antiabolitionist leaders won a postponement. As noted 


® This account of the riot is compiled from the narratives in the Whig, August 1, 2; 
the Republican, August 1; the Gazette, August 2, 3, the Philanthropist, September 
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above, the committee failed in its task; the abolitionists rejected the ulti- 
matum to abandon their press, and the committee publicly disassociated 
itself from the consequences. The results of the meeting were published 
in the Whig and the Republican of July 30. The Whig added an editorial 
warning of and encouragement to riot: 


The editor and publisher of the Philanthropist, the abolition paper in this 
city seem . . . to be determined to put the great mass of the people of this 
city at utter and contemptuous defiance. We observe that the offensive 
paper appeared yesterday, as usual, bearing upon its front the name of 
James G. Birney as editor, and A. Pugh, as printer. Publishing office comer 
of Main and Seventh streets. Are the abolitionists in this city mad? Will 
they not take counsel of what has occurred? Or will they persist in con- 
temning public sentiment until they bring upon themselves the excited 
vengeance of the multitude? Once more we say to them, pause! (Emphasis 
in original)” 


At 6 p.m. on July 30 the antiabolitionists held an organizational meet- 
ing at which time they decided to destroy the press and run the abolition 
leaders out of town wearing a coat of tar and feathers (much like previous 
antiabolition mobs—see Richards [1970]; Feldberg [1980]). The mob (es- 
timated at between 1,500 and 5,000 members) reassembled at 9 p.m., 
marched to the office of the Philanthropist, tore down the presses, scat- 
tered the types in the street, and dismantled the office. They proceeded 
to the home of the printer and searched the house for printing supplies. 
Finding none, they moved on to the homes of three abolition leaders, 
including James Birney. When they found the abolitionists had fied, 
the mob moved to the office of another OASS officer, Dr. Isaac Colby, 
dismantled his office, piled its contents in the street, and tried to set it 
on fire. One of the mob’s leaders climbed atop and persuaded the mob 
not to burn the pile of debris but instead to drag the presses down into 
the Ohio River. Once this was accomplished, the mob paused for drinks 
at a hotel and then reassembled to attack buildings in an interracial 
neighborhood. The first attack was repelled by gunfire, but a second met 
no resistance and several buildings were gutted. It was now midnight 
and the mob was met by the mayor, who convinced the mob that it had 
accomplished its goals and should disperse. The majority of the mob 
dispersed, but a smaller mob attacked several houses and shops in a black 


27; “Narrative of the Late Riotous Proceedings . . .” (1836); Folk (1978, pp. 141-51); 
and Richards (1970, pp. 98—100). 

4 The Whig issued an earlier warning to stop publishing or be stopped by a mob on 
July 27, and the Republican issued its warning of impending mob violence against 
the abolitionists on July 26. 
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neighborhood. On Sunday, July 31, a smaller mob gathered outside a 
boarding house where Birney was rumored to be hiding, but before any 
action occurred the mayor intervened, conducted a search, and assured 
the crowd that Birney was not there. Later in the evening a mob threat- 
ened several black neighborhoods, but no personal or property damage 
was reported. 


Stage 3: Repudiation and Revitalization, August—October 1836 


Although the riot was contained to the night of July 30, the war of words 
continued into October. What stands out in the postriot debate is an 
overwhelming rejection of mob action and a strong challenge to the anti- 
abolitionists’ economic and self-preservation arguments. In editorials and 
lengthy reconstructions of the riot, abolition and law and order speakers 
targeted antiabolitionists as enemies of civil liberties and held them re- 
sponsible for the riot. Recourse to mob violence was denounced because 
it destroyed the foundations of orderly society, (i.e., individual civil liber- 
ties and equal protection under the law). The antiabolitionists’ argument 
that mob violence was a legitimate means to preserve the safety of the 
community against the threats of abolitionism was rejected on the 
grounds that mobs actually threatened to dissolve society: 


There is no possible evil so great as mobs. And this for the simple reason, 
that society is entirely disorganized by them;—while they reign society is 
resolved back to its original elements. . . . Law has perished, right is 
smothered, and instead of the terrible march of organised justice under 
strict control, there is the romping and raging of brute force driven on by 
brute passion. . . . A mob destroys quiet, perverts justice, tramples on 
virtue and by insecurity and panic consumes happiness, and repeated, 
shakes down society irretrievably—for there is no society without law, and 
no mob will observe laws on which they may trample with impunity. 
(CJWL, August 11; emphasis in original; see also August 18) 


Agents of both discourses substantiated their counterarguments and 
their “order-chaos” definition by reprinting like-minded editorials from 
newspapers outside of Cincinnati. These outside editorials denounced 
the riot, defended the abolitionists’ rights and more generally the primacy 
of the liberty of speech, press, and conscience over the rights of property, 


35 The mob reportedly had planned to attack Lane Seminary, whose students generally 
supported abolitionism, but that plan was laid aside when the mob was told that 
students were armed and ready. The office of the Gazette also was targeted for destruc- 
tion, but mob leaders prevented this attack. 

3 For examples, see Gazette, August 5, 8, 9, 16; CJWL, August 11; and Philanthro- 
pist, October 14, 21. Short excerpts were reprinted from New York, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, and Missouri newspapers. 
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vilified antiabolitionists as tools of Southern masters, and rejected the 
rioters’ claims to be protecting the city’s trade and the integrity of the 
पणाला.” The outside voices lent credibility to how the poles had been 
reframed internally. Moreover, the use of these commentaries may have 
been a tactic to suggest that there was statewide and perhaps national 
support for the claim that short-term economic pursuits must be subordi- 
nate to political security if society is to survive. 

Law and order speakers reasserted their rejection of the antiabolition- 
ists’ commercial threat argument—in other words, subverting law and 
the freedoms of speech and press by riot simply to preserve material 
interests was declared an illegitimate basis for suppressing abolitionism. 
Charles Hammond, editor of the Gazette said, “We cannot consent to 
surrender any one of the blood-bought rights, which our fathers be- 
queathed to us, for the purpose of securing a southern trade” (August 
4).3 The repudiation of antiabolitionism was dramatized and validated 
when Southerners rejected the legitimacy of antiabolition claims that mob 
violence was necessary to preserve Cincinnati’s trade with the South. The 
Louisville Public Advertiser on August 3 wrote, “This movement in 
Cincinnati is discreditable. It seems, by the correspondence between the 
Committee of Citizens and the Executive Anti-Slavery Committee, that 
the hostility to the Philanthropist was based on mere business calcula- 
tions—it was alleged that the business of the city was affected by the 
course of the obnoxious print. . . . It was interest; and interest only; that 
prompted a violation of law and order, in favor of the rights of slave- 
holders, and we cannot say we thank the Cincinnatians for what they 
have done” (cited in the CJWL, August 11; emphasis in original). 

In general this strategy of definition (and the use of collective violence 
itself) discredited the antiabolition self-preservation and economic threat 
arguments and transformed the abolitionists into victims. The aboli- 


3 For example, the editor of the Troy Times wrote, “The subject of slavery always 
has been discussed in Ohio, and always will be discussed when the people have a 
mind to it. The issue is, shall mobocracy prevail, or shall the laws and the constitution 
be preserved inviolate. . . . Is abolitionism to be put down by mobs? Is the discussion 
of political questions to be hushed by violence and the press be muzzled? And for 
what purpose? To pacify the south” (cited in the Philanthropist, October 2 1). 

3 The editor of the CJWL (August 11) also charged the antiabolitionists with having 
traded away sacred rights for a “muzzle of gold” and noted that the city’s economy 
had not been injured by the abolition movement but was growing. 

39 In addition, the August 11 edition republished excerpts from editorials from the 
Louisville City Gasette, St. Louis Republican, and Lexington Intelligencer in which 
mobs were denounced and the law and order position commended. See also three 
reprinted articles from Louisville papers in the Gazette, August 4, 18. 

4० Law and order speakers, abolition speakers, and nonlocal papers also argued that 
the mob (and mobs in general) won public support for the abolition movement and 
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tionists were no longer labeled as the subverters of social order. Instead, 
outside commentators, law and order speakers, and, reportedly, the gen- 
eral public now defined them as the victims of a lawless and greed- 
motivated mob that violated their civil liberties (e.g., see letters published 
in the CJWL, August 11). When abolitionists won victim status, attention 
was directed away from the radicalness and more threatening features 
of their movement toward the injustices perpetrated against them. The 
victimization of the abolitionists signaled to the public that they were 
innocent and worthy of support, while suggesting that their victimizers, 
the antiabolitionists, deserved censure (see Holstein and Miller 1990). 
This discursive move facilitated the delegitimization of antiabolitionism. 

Antiabolitionism was not only rejected by outside observers but also 
by citizens who had not been involved during the first two stages of the 
struggle. Individually and collectively they voiced their support of the 
law and order position and defended the abolitionists’ civil liberties. 
Some of Cincinnati’s leading families—Beecher, Gest, and Chase—who 
had remained silent spoke out against antiabolitionism in early August 
(Folk 1978, p. 158). The public statement of the young lawyer Salmon 
Chase is representative of the newly mobilized law and order supporters: 
“Sooner than see ANY PRESS, however obnoxious, destroyed, and put 
to silence by unlawful force, I would make almost any sacrifice. Much 
as I have deprecated the course of the Abolitionists, I regard all the 
consequences of their publications, as evils comparatively light, when 
contrasted with the evils produced by the prevalence of the mob spirit. 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTY, 
MUST LIVE OR PERISH TOGETHER?” (Gazette, August 4; emphasis 
in original). These sentiments were echoed in the letters of five new 
writers in the Gazette (August 8, 23) and in the editorials of the city’s 
Baptist, Episcopalian, and working-class newspapers (the Baptist Cross 
and Journal, the Western Christian Advocate, and the Workingman’s 
Friend). They all joined the chorus of voices rejecting mob violence as 
a legitimate means of conflict resolution and expressed fear that the mob 
attack against the properties and civil liberties of one group could lead 
to similar attacks against other groups in the city. 

Cincinnati’s residents also acted collectively to maintain order and 
protest the use of violence by the antiabolition mob. After the second 
evening of mob activity (and with more threatened for the third night), 
the mayor issued a call on August 1 for citizens to act as deputies, and 
80 men were deputized. They were joined by an additional 200 men, 





thus claimed that antiabolitionism ultimately failed (e.g., see editorials and excerpts 
in the CJWL, August 11, and the Philanthropist, September 23 and October 21). 
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organized by local businessmen into small patrols, to prevent further 
violence during the first week of August (Folk 1978, p. 145). On August 
3, Hammond and several others prepared a set of resolutions for a public 
meeting that evening called by the law and order group. The resolutions 
condemned the economic rationale used to justify the antiabolition mob 
as well as the use of violence and reiterated the need to protect the civil 
liberties and property of all citizens in order to make the city a safe place 
to live and work ¿see Gazette, August 4). Hammond’s resolutions were 
not heard at the meeting, however, because antiabolitionists seized con- 
trol of it and substituted a different set of resolutions. Although both the 
mob and abolitionists were condemned, the latter were still identified as 
the cause of trouble. Even so, the antiabolitionists concluded by adopting 
law and order concerns and pledging themselves to help the mayor: “Re- 
solved, That this meeting deeply regret the cause of the recent occur- 
rences, and entirely disapprove of Mobs or other unlawful assemblages. 
Resolved, That we will cordially support the city authorities in their 
efforts to preserve the public peace, and will heartily co-operate with 
each other in all exertions to effect that object” (Gazette, August 4; Whig, 
August 3). 

This support for a law and order position marked the onset of the 
change in the antiabolition discourse. Many members of the commercial 
and professional elite abandoned the commercial threat, political threat, 
and self-preservation arguments and publicly distanced themselves from 
the use of collective violence. Several members of the antiabolition com- 
mittee who had met with the abolitionists in late July claimed that they 
had not and still did not sanction the use of mob violence, especially 
interpersonal violence (see letters to the editor in the Gazette, August 3, 
4, 16). The editor of the Presbyterian weekly noted that many antiaboli- 
tionists had abandoned their previous position and now embraced the 
position and goal of the law and order faction: “Many of the very men, 
who encouraged and acted with the mob of Saturday night, either 
ashamed or alarmed at the evil they had let loose upon us, were busy in 
suppressing any further riots” (CJWL, August 4). In addition, antiaboli- 
tionist editors abandoned the arguments of stages one and two in favor 
of arguments that mirrored those from the discourse of law and order, 
even to the point of urging the mayor to enforce the city’s antiriot code 
(see Whig, August 1, 2, 13; Republican, August 5; Folk 1978, pp. 147— 
51). Although Conover and Ramsay continued to attack abolitionists and 
blamed the reformers as the cause of the riot, they rejected collective 
violence as a legitimate means to address fhe movement: “The rioters 
seem only to have aimed at the profligate. But, however, good their 
intentions may have been, their course was illegal, full of danger, and 
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destructive of good order, and therefore deserves the loud reprobation of 
every good citizen” (Whig, August 2; emphasis in original). 

Thus antiabolitionism was repudiated by many Cincinnatians and 
largely abandoned by its former advocates and supporters. This state of 
affairs was set up by the reorientation of the debate around the issue of 
political and legal order during the second stage, which would organize 
future discursive competition. When the antiabolition solution— 
collective violence—was implemented, it provided new information that 
speakers and audiences used to assess the accuracy of competing diagno- 
ses, the efficacy of this solution, and the potential consequences that 
might follow. Rather than restore social order, the riot created greater 
social disorder, violated the civil liberties of the abolitionists, and fostered 
the possibility that mobs would continue to suppress unpopular ideas or 
groups, destroy property, and thus lead to anarchy. The riot undermined 
the antiabolitionists’ arguments and substantiated the claims advanced 
by law and order and abolition speakers during the second stage, claims 
that said mobs, such as those organized by the antiabolitionists, would 
dissolve the political and legal basis for society and hence undermine the 
conditions necessary to preserve long-term economic stability. Without 
the security of law and the protection of civil liberties, the community’s 
economic interests could not be safeguarded; thus mobs and those groups 
and discourses that sanctioned them would damage the city’s economy 
more than abolitionism did or could do. 

Once collective violence was defined as incongruent with and danger- 
ous to the economic and security interests of antiabolitionists and city 
residents (especially property owners), it became an indefensible solution 
and was abandoned in favor of the more credible and legitimate position 
of the law and order faction. The successful reframing of the debate 
was facilitated by several contextual factors: economic uncertainty, the 
unavailability of legal means to silence the abolition press, and the rela- 
tive homogeneity of the competing factions. During the first two stages 
of the debate, antiabolitionists used the Southern threat of an economic 
boycott to justify their opposition to and actions against the abolition 
movement. If Cincinnati’s businessmen had experienced financial losses 
as a result of the continued presence of abolitionism in the city, then the 
reframing work of abolition and law and order speakers would have been 
less likely to have succeeded (cf. McAdam 1983, pp. 742-43). However, 
the threatened boycott failed to materialize, Southern editors voiced their 
disapproval of the antiabolitionists course, and the mobs rather than the 
abolitionists were considered disruptive of commercial activity. Together 
these factors made it difficult to sustain the antiabolitionists’ frame. Sec- 
ond, the unavailability of legal means to silence the press or disband 
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the movement ruled out alternative framings. If legal means had been 
available, antiabolitionists would have been able to define abolitionists 
as criminals (a potentially more potent vilification than that used in their 
economic threat argument) and more easily undermine the abolitionists’ 
self-identification as victims and upholders of the law. Finally, the homo- 
geneity of the three groups worked against the antiabolitionists. The 
abolitionists resembled their fellow Cincinnatians along a number of so- 
cial dimensions-they shared a common race, practiced the same religion, 
held similar occupations, and shopped at the same stores. In many ways 
antiabolitionists were attacking people much like other city residents. If 
the abolitionists had been outsiders (i.e., foreigners or blacks) or could 
have been defined as such, the antiabolitionists may have been able to 
win public acceptance for mob violence, sustain their vilification of the 
abolitionists, and more effectively counter the abolition and law and 
order reframings. This conclusion is suggested by the successful definition 
of blacks, the Irish, and Roman Catholics as outsiders and the publicly 
sanctioned use of collective violence against these groups during the ante- 
bellum period (see Feldberg 1980; Grimstead 1972; see also Alexander 
1992; Rogin 1987). 

The episodes of collective violence and the ensuing discursive struggles 
not only changed the meaning and import of some arguments and recon- 
figured the field of debate but also improved the fortunes of the abolition 
movement in Ohio. First, the abolitionists were allowed to publish their 
newspaper and engage in movement activities relatively unhindered until 
the early 1840s, when antiblack riots and opposition to the abolitionists’ 
fugitive slave rescues temporarily silenced the abolition press. Second, 
the 1836 conflict provided the movement with national publicity and a 
discursive strategy (championing civil liberties and political order) that 
made their case more legitimate and politically important (see Folk 1978, 
pp. 193-204; Richards 1970, pp. 161-62). This nascent politicization of 
the movement attracted new recruits and triggered the rapid growth 
of the movement in Ohio. Between May 1836 and May 1837 the num- 
ber of new abolition societies in Ohio rose from 133 to 213 (a 60% in- 
crease), and over two-thirds (54 of 80) were organized after the July riot. 
Only New York had more abolitionists by the end of the year (see the 
third and fourth AASS annual reports [1836, pp. 96-98; 1837, 
pp. 136-40] on the number of state societies; see also Folk [1978, p. 
204]. 


* During the Cincinnati antiblack and antiabolitionist mobs of 1841 and 1843, aboli- 
tionists were successfully defined as outsiders because the most vocal abolitionist was 
a recent immigrant from England (see Folk 1978, pp. 205-81, 330-51; Richards 1970, 
pp. 123-25). 
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In short, the 1836 antiabolition riots in Cincinnati occasioned changes 
in the discourses and organization of the field of debate. Speakers from 
all three groups responded by reframing the debate around the question 
of how best to preserve social order while addressing the presence of 
abolitionism in the city. In turn, some speakers switched allegiances and 
new actors joined the debate in support of preserving the law and social 
order. After the second mob, abolitionists and law and order speakers 
renewed their arguments that antiabolitionism threatened the political 
and economic security of the city. These arguments were more compelling 
to city residents who had witnessed the destruction the angry mob 
wreaked and who lived in fear of continued rioting for nearly a week. 
Mob action was rejected as a legitimate solution by many of its earlier 
advocates—the business and political elite—as well as by many of the 
city’s other residents. The law and order position won widespread sup- 
port, the discourse of antiabolitionism was reworked to closely resemble 
the law and order position, and abolitionism gained publicity, new con- 
stituents, and tacit permission to continue its activities in the city. 


CONCLUSION 


In a recent article, Gamson (1992, p. 70) claims that “there is an impor- 
tant and complicated relationship between the characteristics of events 
and the success of certain frames,” and then argues that the key to 
understanding this relationship lies in examining how speakers and audi- 
ences interpret the event and why a particular interpretation is adopted. 
Unfortunately, most constructivist studies of collective action leave the 
nature of this relationship—how it is organized and how it changes— 
unspecified. We do not know how episodes of collective action affect the 
success or failure of different frames, nor whether and how speakers 
change arguments, extend frames, or tap into alternative collective beliefs 
following these episodes. 

In this study of the Cincinnati antiabolition riot of 1836 I offer some 
answers to these question. First, I argue that the relationship between 
collective action and discourse is dialectical. Speakers shuttle between 
creating diagnoses and solutions to some social problem, implementing 
a solution through collective action, and then incorporating the action 
into their particular discourses as the grounds for evaluating and re- 
working arguments or redefining the subject of the debate. Competition 
among speakers defines and narrows the problem at hand and the possi- 
bilities for collective action. Episodes of collective action may lead speak- 
ers to reopen the discursive struggle by providing evidence for speakers 
and audiences who witnessed the event to assess the accuracy of compet- 
ing diagnoses, measure the efficacy of the solution, or articulate new 
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arguments. Events, then, may change the underlying ideas or beliefs that 
make up the discourses and frames used by movement actors, resignify 
which set of collective beliefs are salient, and alter the meaning of actors’ 
interests—all of which affect the power of a particular discourse or frame. 

Law and order and abolition speakers reorganized the discursive strug- 
gle around the relationship of collective violence to order rather than the 
relationship of abolitionism to economic interests. In so doing, they 
changed the grounds by which to understand and judge the antiabolition- 
ists’ solution. Once this solution (i.e., mob action) was implemented, they 
had the evidence necessary to discredit antiabolitionism and demonstrate 
that their position was more congruent with the goal of preserving the 
political order that made economic activity possible and profitable. The 
power of this discursive position was evident not only by the support it 
received from previously unmobilized audiences but also by the support 
it received from antiabolitionists during the third stage. By focusing on 
this dialectic, we can enrich studies of movement tactics and protests 
that do not explicitly address how the arguments, frames, or beliefs that 
mobilized constituents are created and recreated following collective ac- 
tion (e.g., Tarrow 1989; Hirsch 1990). 

Second, by conceptualizing the relationship in a dialectical manner, I 
also illustrate how actors within a discursive field use episodes of collec- 
tive action to change alliances and reconfigure relations within a discur- 
sive field, which in turn may alter a group’s legitimacy, base of support, 
and power to sanction or prevent further collective action. After the first 
mob, the law and order voices became more active in the debate as old 
and new speakers came to see that mob violence threatened their eco- 
nomic or civic interests. Meanwhile, abolitionists strategically adopted 
the arguments of the law and order group in a bid to define the movement 
as the champion of constitutional liberties instead of as the champion of 
the more unpopular ideas of emancipation and racial equality. They 
changed their argument to gain legitimacy, win new supporters, and 
forestall additional mob violence directed at them. 

In addition, examining the dialectic between events and discursive 
production may help us understand more completely how and why 
frames of meaning are extended or transformed. Snow and his collabora- 
tors (Snow et al. 1986; Snow and Benford 1988; Benford 1993a, 19935) 
suggest that movement frames, vocabularies of motives, or arguments 
are changed or fail because speakers tap into the wrong set of collective 
beliefs, advance goals that are incongruent with those of their audience, 
fail to create ideological or organizational alliances with other move- 
ments, or do not develop robust and interconnected diagnoses, solutions, 
and rationales. Yet as I argue, these processes of frame alignment are 
influenced as well by the course and interpretation of collective action 
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events. Such events intervene in the process of creating frames or dis- 
courses, change the value actors assign to collective beliefs, and motivate 
some groups to abandon a set of arguments and adopt those of a rival 
or create new ones. They also provide some speakers with new informa- 
tion that they can use to substantiate their claims and discredit the claims 
of others. In the case at hand, I argue that abolition and law and order 
speakers drew upon a preexisting discourse and set of collective beliefs 
about the sanctity of constitutional rights and the threat mobs posed to 
them to counter the antiabolitionists’ political and commercial threat 
arguments. Their antimob and civil liberties arguments provided an al- 
ternative definition of what was at stake in the debate and how to pre- 
serve social order and the Southern trade. Although these arguments did 
not prevent the riot, they became the lens through which the riot and 
antiabolitionism were interpreted, discredited, and rendered indefensible 
during the third stage of the debate. Future research in the constructivist 
paradigm would not only benefit by attending more carefully to how and 
under what conditions collective action episodes shape meaning-making 
processes but will further our understanding of the dialectic between 
discourse and action by specifying how different forms of collective action 
(e.g., consciousness-raising campaigns, strikes, sit-ins, and riots) influ- 
ence different framing tasks or discursive strategies. 

Third, this study indicates that speakers occupying different positions 
within a field of debate may respond to episodes of collective action and 
construct their arguments in very different ways. Those speakers who 
occupy the challenger role (e.g., abolitionists and law and order speakers) 
may be more willing to extend and transform their discourses in order 
to win a place in the debate, influence the agenda, and even “force the 
sponsors of a legitimating frame to defend its underlying assumptions” 
(Gamson 1992, p. 68). The strategies challenger groups adopt to accom- 
plish these goals and, in the Cincinnati case, to defeat the antiabolition- 
ists’ discourse and favored course of collective action may include: taking 
a morally or politically unassailable position (e.g., defending constitu- 
tional liberties); changing the stakes of the debate so that short-term 
solutions cannot resolve problems defined as deep-seated and requiring 
radical social-structural change; offering alternative diagnoses and solu- 
tions that reinforce and more closely fit the new horizon of expectations; 
and depicting the actions of opponents as imminent threats to the overall 
security of the social system, while redefining one’s own group as the 
victim of the unjust actions. 

Finally, this study demonstrates that we will be able to develop more 
comprehensive accounts of how and why arguments are constructed and 
reconstructed and discursive fields are reconfigured by attending more 
carefully to which audiences speakers target, how well their diagnoses 
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and solutions serve the interests and goals of those audiences, and how 
adept speakers are at responding to the changes in their audiences’ be- 
liefs, interests, or goals occasioned by collective action. In the Cincinnati 
case, the critical audience for all three groups was the economic and 
political elite, who possessed the power to sanction or prevent collective 
violence. Law and order and abolition speakers reframed the debate to 
change the meaning of order and to discredit collective violence as the best 
means to preserve order. This reframing allowed them to build a compel- 
ling case after the riot that violence and the antiabolition economic justifi- 
cations for it were illegitimate and harmful to the interests of the elite. In 
the end, elites withdrew their support for antiabolitionism or became vocal 
supporters of the law and order position. The key to explaining these 
changes lies in understanding the ways in which speakers incorporate epi- 
sodes of collective action into their preexisting discourses in order to make 
those discourses resonate more closely with an audience’s new horizon of 
expectations or to win the support of new audiences. In sum, attending to 
the dialectic of culture and event helps us understand how and why social 
action is organized and its effect on discursive creation. 


APPENDIX 


Numerical Summary of Article Type by Source for Each Stage 
of the Debate 


In the following tables I provide a summary of the number and type of 
articles each newspaper produced or published during the entire debate 
and during each stage. 


TABLE Al 


SUMMARY OF ALL ARTICLES USED IN THE DEBATE 


=—.——=—  ——  _ — ==” —  [-Ə.k p 





Outside 
Source Editorials Letters Notices* Meetingst Sources} N 

WEG ७०५६०. क्या काळ 29 17 3 4 0 53 
Republican .......................... 13 5 2 3 5 28 
Gasselte .. ...... ..... . aa........ 17 16 5 5 8 51 
Philanthropist .. ................... 22 3 2 3 28 58 
Cincinnati Journal & Western 

Luminary .... ...... weeds. >> 11 2 0 2 6 21 
टि OE de has 5 4 4 0 1 14 
त... न्या न 97 47 16 17 48 225 


* Notices refer to calls for public meetings, official city proclamations, and handbills threatening 
the abolitionists 

T Meetings refer to the published proceedings of public meetings. 

f Outside sources refer to articles or editorials published in newspapers outside of Cincinnati. 
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TABLE A2 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF ARTICLES PRODUCED IN STAGE 1 


—— P —_————OÜW r na—s[eÑo[—O —OVrAPoQ 


Outside 
Source Editorials Letters Notices Meetings Sources N 
WEG iis ND au RN 4 0 1 1 0 6 
Republican ....... ..... ............... 5 0 1 1 2 9 
७०६८६६... ०-६ वर 4 1 1 1 0 7 
Philanthropist...... ....... ............. 14 2 0 1 1 18 





TABLE A3 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF ARTICLES PRODUCED IN STAGE 2 


———rWF@ə v —— F OrT———.——=nn] 


Outside 
Source Editonals Letters Notices Meetings Sources N 
8120000000. secede 9 13 0 1 0 23 
Republican ............................. 1 3 3 1 1 1 9 
Gasellene crci ddn ainia 3 2 2 1 2 10 
Philanthropist 0... ........ ............. 4 1 2 1 ‘3 11 
Cincinnati Journal & Western 
Luminary ....................... reer 3 2 0 1 0 6 
POSE EAEE ताकत aqya कात 1 0 2 0 0 3 
Ne eth आ EA म क RN स 2 23 21 7 5 6 62 


TABLE A4 


NUMBER AND TYPE OF ARTICLES PRODUCED IN STAGE 3 
— ————r— —D—n.'——nm—Ə>..Y 


Outside 
Source Editorials* Letters Notices Meetings Sources N 

Whig sisie 0000 Nosiessabahecsees 16 4 2 2 0 24 
Republican ..... ...................... 5 2 0 1 2 10 
Gazette ..... ....... aaa पणन 10 13 2 3 6 34 
Philanthrobist................. ....... 4 0 0 1 24 29 
Cincinnati Journal & Western 

Luminary ................. ...... > 7 0 0 1 14 
POSES must kuy किवळे 2 4 1 0 1 8 
IN ast क कान 44 23 5 8 39 119 
ee ee -.. ८) 

* The riot narratives from the Whig, Gasette, Republican, and Philenthkropist are included in the 


editorial column 
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This article examines three themes about the relationships among 
class origin, education, and class destination in 10 industrial na- 
tions: (1) differential access to education for different class origins, 
(2) the allocation of class positions by education, and (3) the role 
of education in class reproduction and mobility. The patterns of 
association between class origin and education and between educa- 
tion and class destination are similar across the 10 nations. How- 
ever, the strength of these associations shows cross-national varia- 
tions. Class reproduction and mobility involve different social 
processes, which are differentially affected by education. However, 
a cross-national similarity emerges again in the way education me- 
diates the association between class origin and destination. The 
conclusion presents some implications of this analysis for the study 
of comparative macrosociology. 


INTRODUCTION 
Two diverging orientations to the study of social stratification and mobil- 


ity are apparent: social differentiation and mobility is either conceived 
as a vertical movement along status hierarchies or defined within the 


1 An earlier version of this article was presented at the annual meetings of the American 
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context of class structure (Goldthorpe 1987). The contrasting views have 
perhaps been most clearly formulated in the recent debate on the vertical 
or class-oriented approach to the study of social mobility (Hout and 
Hauser 1992; Sørensen 1992; Erikson and Goldthorpe 19925). However, 
research on the role of education in the intergenerational transmission of 
advantage (e.g., Treiman and Terell 1975; Treiman and Yip 1989) does 
not seem to have advanced much beyond the refinements of the vertically 
oriented status attainment paradigm proposed by Blau and Duncan 
(1967). Our study focuses on the role of education in social mobility 
within the context of class structure. More specifically, we examine three 
related themes about the relationships among class origin, education, and 
class destination in industrial nations: (1) unequal access to education for 
different class origins, (2) the allocation of class positions by education, 
and (3) the role of education in class reproduction and mobility. 

The first theme concerns the association between class origins and 
educational attainment. Important progress has been made in recent 
years in the empirical analysis of cross-cohort trends in educational at- 
tainment, in particular by Shavit and Blossfeld’s (1993) volume, which 
includes individual studies of 13 countries with a wide range of politico- 
economic systems and types of educational institutions and policies (see 
also Featherman and Hauser 1978; Halsey, Heath, and Ridge 1980; Mare 
1981; Smith and Cheung 1986; Raftery and Hout 1993). These studies 
overwhelmingly report a finding that is not consistent with the functional- 
ist expectation that the effect of particularistic criteria on educational 
and socioeconomic attainment declines in the course of industrial devel- 
opment (Parsons 1951; Levy 1966; Blau and Duncan 1967; Treiman 
1970):? inequalities in educational transitions among children from differ- 
ent social origins have not diminished but rather have remained remark- 
ably stable since the early 20th century despite the increase in the level 
of industrialization. 


? The findings appear to be more in line with the cultural capital theory, which 
predicts that the linkage between class origins and educational attainment is far from 
being diminished in industrial societies, because children from advantaged cultural 
backgrounds are already equipped with the linguistic and cultural competence neces- 
sary to succeed in school (Bourdieu 1973, 1974; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977; Bernstein 
1977). However, this theory has not been tested directly in the Shavit and Blossfeld 
(1993) volume. 

3 Only in the Netherlands (De Graaf and Ganzeboom 1993) and Sweden (Jonsson 
1993) is clear evidence found of declining effects of social origins. Using a class- 
oriented framework, Miller and Haun (1994) also find declining disadvantage for the 
working classes and the class of farmers in Germany that is not visible with the 
prestige measure used in the Shavit and Blossfeld (1993) volume. Simkus and Andorka 
(1982) also show that class differentials in the progression to completion of primary 
education have decreased across cohorts in Hungary; they ascribe these changes 
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The studies collected in Shavit and Blossfeld’s (1993) volume, unlike 
earlier research, address the same research questions and employ a simi- 
lar analytical framework, allowing an overall comparison across nations. 
Their results, nonetheless, are not comparable in a strict sense, because 
the definition and measurement of educational outcomes and social ori- 
gins still vary among countries. This article, in contrast, examines the 
pattern of association between class origins and education in 10 industrial 
nations by ensuring comparable measurements of key variables and 
applying the same theoretically driven model to all nations. Furthermore, 
using the concept of inclusion and exclusion mechanisms, we identify the 
detailed pattern of association between class origins and education and 
assess the relative importance of these mechanisms within a society and 
across societies. The concept allows us to distinguish, for example, two 
forms of educational advantage of sons of the professional and manage- 
rial class: a better access to higher levels of education and an avoidance 
of the lowest levels. 

Our approach to distinguishing inclusion and exclusion mechanisms, 
which are constructed to represent different social processes, is particu- 
larly effective in identifying the impact of various institutional forces 
and policy interventions on educational attainment. The typical policy 
approach in industrial societies has been to attempt to reduce the educa- 
tional disadvantages faced by the manual classes but not to change the 
educational participation of the upper classes. In this respect, the state 
socialist nations have probably made the most deliberate efforts to im- 
prove the educational prospects of the manual working class (Parkin 
1971; Simkus and Andorka 1982; Szczepanski 1978; Krymkowski 1991; 
Matějů 1993). During the early period of constructing socialism, most of 
these countries adopted a policy of recruiting members of the manual 
working class into institutions of higher learning through a system of 
quotas and other preferential treatment (Szelényi and Aschaffenburg 
1993; Heyns and Biatecki 1993). We therefore give special emphasis to 
assessing the differences in the relative importance of inclusion and exclu- 
sion mechanisms between capitalist and state socialist societies. 

The second theme concerns the effect of education on allocation of 
class positions in industrial societies. The industrialism thesis (Kerr et al. 
1960; Treiman 1970; Bell 1973; Hout 1989) predicts a strong correlation 
between achieved level of education and positions in the class structure: 
the higher the level of education, the more desirable and privileged the 


mainly to effective social policies, not to the inherent logic of industrialism. However, 
Szelényi and Aschaffenburg (1993) report no noticeable trend of reduction in the effects 
of social origin on educational transition in Hungary. 
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positions. However, the detailed pattern of association between educa- 
tion and class positions is not as clear as the advocates of this thesis 
would claim. For example, highly qualified people are believed to have 
advantages in access to professional and managerial positions, but they 
may also be successful in avoiding manual positions. The distinction 
between these two forms of advantage, which we call inclusion and exclu- 
sion mechanisms, is often ignored. Similarly, the poorly qualified may be 
disadvantaged in two ways—excluded from professional and managerial 
positions and more likely to be recruited into manual positions. The 
detailed pattern is also likely to be influenced by a range of factors includ- 
ing the state’s role in regulating the allocation of positions in the labor 
market and the strength and weakness of various classes in controlling 
the recruitment process (Parkin 1979). 

The third theme discussed in this article is the role of education in 
intergenerational class reproduction and mobility. We bring together the 
relationship among class origin, class destination, and education by ad- 
dressing whether the patterns of class reproduction and mobility are me- 
diated by means of education. The status attainment approach provides 
a powerful tool for addressing this issue. The use of structural equation 
models enables researchers to decompose the zero-order correlation be- 
tween father’s and son’s occupational status into the direct effect and 
the indirect effect through education (Duncan 1975; Alwin and Hauser 
1975). However, in this article we define mobility within the context of 
class structure rather than status hierarchy (Goldthorpe 1987). A different 
approach is required to address the role of education in class reproduction 
and mobility. Although a single measure (such as a path coefficient) is a 
useful summary, the association between class origin and class destina- 
tion is produced by different social processes, which may or may not 
involve the use of education. Previous studies report that the role of 
education in reproducing social relations of production depends upon 
the type of class relations being reproduced (Robinson and Kelly 1979; 
Kerckhoff, Campbell, and Trott 1982; Robinson 1984). The reproduction 
of ownership of the means of production takes place directly from one 
generation to the next without involving education, while the reproduc- 
tion of control over labor power is less direct and is in part facilitated 
by educational attainment. Similarly, different patterns of mobility are 
probably differentially affected by education (Griffin and Kalleberg 1981; 
Yamaguchi 1983; Erikson and Goldthorpe 1987a, 19875). 

We will therefore represent the association between class origin and 
class destination by different effects and assess the impact of education 
upon these effects. By disaggregating the association between origin and 
destination into different components, we identify more precisely the role 
of education in class reproduction and mobility. 
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DATA AND VARIABLES 


Our data set comes from the CASMIN (Comparative Analysis of Social 
Mobility in Industrial Nations) project data file, which is the recoding of 
the unit-record data of the national surveys conducted in the 1970s in 
Europe.* To the nine European countries in the original set we have 
added data on Japan. Therefore, our study includes the following 10 
nations: England and Wales, France, Hungary, the Republic of Treland, 
Japan, Northern Ireland, Poland, Scotland, Sweden, and (the former) 
West Germany. We believe that it is important to ensure that our sample 
refers only to those who have completed the process of acquiring aca- 
demic and vocational qualifications. Therefore, we have restricted our 
analysis to those 30-64 years old. We also restricted our analysis to men, 
because women’s data were not available in all the nations. 

We use three variables: class of origin, class of destination, and educa- 
tion. Class of origin is defined as the respondent’s father’s class at the 
respondent’s age of about 14. Destination refers to the current class of 
the respondent. In both cases we use a six-category version of the Erik- 
son-Goldthorpe-Portocarero class schema (Erikson, Goldthorpe, and Por- 
tocarero 1979). Our six classes are: the professional-managerial or service 
class एता), the routine nonmanual class (ID, the petty bourgeoisie 
(IVab), the farming class ([Vc + VIIb), the skilled manual working class 
(V +VD, and the nonskilled manual working class (VIa (see app. A 
for details of the class schema and table 1 for the distributions of class 
origin and class destination). 

Education refers primarily to qualifications, that is, certificates of vo- 
cational and academic training. We use the terms qualification and edu- 
cation interchangeably. There is, of course, great difficulty in achieving 
a comparable classification across countries. We have relied upon the 
work of König, Liittinger, and Müller (1988), and in the case of Japan 
we have endeavored to keep as close as possible to the spirit of their 


* We are indebted to the members of the CASMIN project for their help in creating 
the data set and constructing class and education variables. For details of the data 
sets, see Erikson and Goldthorpe (19926, chap. 2). 

3 We are indebted to Professor Ken’ichi Tominaga and the 1975 Social Stratification 
and Mobility (SSM) Committee for making available the 1975 Japanese SSM data set. 
For details of the data set, see Tominaga (1979). However, we alone are responsible for 
the recoding and reanalysis of the data. 

é The term service class, which we will use throughout this article, refers to the 
professional, managerial, and administrative occupations by virtue of their role in 
servicing or maintaining societal institutions (Goldthorpe 1982). 

7 For the details of the class schema, see Goldthorpe (1987, chap. 2) and Erikson and 
Goldthorpe (19926, chap. 2). See Ganzeboom, Luijkx, and Treiman (1989, pp. 12-13) 
for justification of collapsing the full 10-category version. 
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scheme. We have limited ourselves to three levels of qualification in order 
to avoid a large number of empty cells. Our lowest level refers to a 
“social minimum” of elementary education, which can include some 
basic vocational qualifications. Higher levels of vocational qualification, 
such as apprenticeship, are included in our middle level.® It also includes 
intermediate academic or general qualifications up to preuniversity or 
“maturity” level (such as A-level in England or Abitur in West Ger- 
many). Our third level includes all tertiary qualifications (see app. B for 
details of the categories included in each level by country and table 1 for 
the distribution of qualifications). 


MODELS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Basis of the Origin to Qualification (OQ) and Qualification 
to Destination (QD) Models 


The models we propose are designed to represent simply, and as far as 
possible symmetrically, the complex relations of origin (O) to qualification 
(Q) and qualification to destination (D) in all 10 of the countries for which 
we have data. We are concerned throughout with relative, not absolute, 
patterns: that is, we look at associations net of structural change and 
assume that these are properly represented by log odds-ratios. The mod- 
els are “topological” in character (Hauser 1978; Hout 1983), similar 
in methods of design and interpretation to those used by Erikson and 
Goldthorpe (1987, 1987b, 1992a, 1992b).° 

We develop models for the two-way association both of O with Q and 
of Q with D. For the OD association, we will use a variant of the model 
of social fluidity proposed by Erikson and Goldthorpe (1987a, 19875, 
199206). Each transition is modeled as a set of effects specified for the 
various cells of the OQ, QD, and OD transitions.” In analogy with a 


8 The scarcity of higher grade apprenticeship in France led us to classify, all vocational 
qualifications as middle level in our educational scale (see app. B). 

9 We used this type of model because we believe (1) that it is important to disaggregate 
the pattern of association into different components and (2) that theoretical ideas 
(such as cultural capital and the functionalist theory of stratification) are most easily 
represented by different effect matrices. As one of the reviewers pointed out, our 
model constrains some effects to be the same and leaves three degrees of freedom, 
unlike the (saturated) continuation ratio model, which has no degrees of freedom. We 
do not employ the saturated model, because, as shown below, our model already 
captures over 98% of the association in the table and the saturated model lacks a 
clear theoretical rationale. 

10 In contrast to the experience of Erikson and Goldthorpe (19875, 19926) in fitting 
their core model of fluidity to the various national OD tables, we have not needed to 
incorporate specific national variants in our models of OQ and QD: the same design, 
with the same degrees of freedom, is fitted in each case. 
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TABLE 2 


MODEL OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN CLASS ORIGIN (O) AND QUALIFICATION (Q) 














QUALIFICATION 

CLASS ORIGIN High Medium Low 
I+II (service class) ....... 2. नीच eee क भद रद SSO L tae S02 
पा (routine nonmanual class) .................................. 700 NS ee 
IVab (petty bourgeoisie) .................... . ........ ereen Pine १.३५ MO2P 
IVc+ VI (farming class) ......... ............. errereen MO1 5: MO2F 
V+VI (skilled working class) ........................... Ass MO1 ae MO2S 
VIa (unskilled working class) .... ....................... MO1 = . MO2U 


NOTE —For explanation of ellipses, see n. 11. 


TABLE 3 


MODEL OF ASSOCIATION BETWEEN QUALIFICATION (Q) AND CLASS DESTINATION (D) 
=——————O—°E+— —" T .]Ü*. —J—- EE 
CLASS DESTINATION 





QUALIFICATION I+H I IVab IVc+VIb V+VI Vila 
eee 
High ........ HQ1 2 es HQ2 HQ2 HQ2 
Low .. ....... LQ1 «> LQ2P LQ2F LQ2S LQ2U 


Notz.—For explanation of ellipses, see n. 11 


path model of direct and indirect effects (Alwin and Hauser 1975), -we 
then derive measures of the partial QD association in a model in which 
we control for the effects of origin. Similarly, we ask to what extent the 
gross or total OD effects, as modeled in the OD transition, are actually 
mediated through qualification. The models for the OQ and QD associa- 
tions are summarized in tables 2 and 3.'! We now explain the theoretical 
rationale of the models before discussing the results of the fitting process. 


Inclusion and Exclusion Mechanisms 


We assume that service-class positions give enhanced access to and con- 
trol over resources, while manual positions do not. High qualifications 


11 The cells in tables 2 and 3 that are marked by ellipses indicate that our model does 
not postulate any effects. In other words, these cells will be determined by the mar- 
ginal distributions of the tables and form a neutral fluidity region. The parameter 
estimates of different effects, therefore, indicate the distance in log form from the 
neutral fluidity region. Comparing a parameter for a particular effect across nations 
implies comparing log distance from the neutral fluidity region. In other words, we 
do cross-national comparison using the neutral fluidity region as the base (for details 
of the parameterization, see Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992, pp. 182-84). 
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similarly are associated with enhanced access to and control over re- 
sources, while low qualifications are not. No special effects are assumed 
for intermediate class positions and qualifications. From this first princi- 
ple we can derive a simple model in which we represent service-class 
origin as conveying educational advantages in two forms. First, there is 
a tendency to include people from the service class in the highly qualified 
category (parameter SO1). Second, people from the service class tend to 
avoid or be excluded from the poorly qualified category (parameter SO2). 
People of manual-class origin, in contrast, tend to be excluded from the 
highly qualified category (parameter MO1) and included in the poorly 
qualified category (parameter MO2). 

The model of the transition from educational outcome to class position 
is similar. The ends of the main diagonal represent inclusion: the highly 
qualified tend to enter service-class positions (HQ1), and the poorly quali- 
fied tend to enter manual positions (LQ2). The minor diagonal represents 
exclusion: the highly qualified avoid manual destinations (HQ2), and the 
poorly qualified tend to be excluded from service-class positions (LQ1). 
There are two aspects to the empirical evaluation of this model. First, 
of course, we aim to get an acceptable fit to the data for each country. 
But we also need to evaluate the parameter estimates themselves. In this 
way we can compare the strength of the different effects within countries 
and measure variations in the strength of particular effects across coun- 
tries. Therefore, in our model fitting we allow parameter estimates to 
vary both within and between countries. 


Hypotheses on Policy Aims 


In general, the goal of public policy in many countries has been to loosen 
the links between origin and qualification, while tightening those between 
qualification and destination. These expectations can be further specified. 

Origin-qualification association (equality of opportunity).—The major 
obstacle to equality of educational opportunity probably comes from the 
resistance of those of service-class origin. From an “outflow” perspective 
we could say that the service class tries to ensure their sons an advantage 
in educational attainment by having them avoid low qualifications and 
have access to high qualifications. But it could also be argued that from 
an “inflow” perspective (that is, from the point of view of gatekeeping 
institutions) sons of the service class are better equipped with those “cul- 
tural traits” necessary for entry into higher levels of education (Bourdieu 
and Passeron 1977; Bernstein 1977). These advantages of service-class 
origin are captured by our SO1 and SO2 parameters. 

Insofar as modern industrial states have tried to increase equality of 
educational opportunity, the typical policy approach has been to attempt 
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to reduce the disadvantages of the manual classes in access to high quali- 
fications rather than directly to reduce the advantages of the service class. 
In socialist countries, deliberate efforts were made to create a “people’s 
intelligentsia” by promoting members of the manual classes into the 
bureaucracies, either directly, or indirectly through the educational sys- 
tem (Erikson and Goldthorpe 19876, p. 156). If these efforts were effec- 
tive, we would expect that Hungary and, in particular, Poland, would 
show manual exclusion lower than in nonsocialist societies. To the extent 
that the deliberate inclusion of those of manual origins into high qualifi- 
cations—“positive discrimination” (Wesołowski and Mach 1986)— 
overcompensates for disadvantages, manual exclusion could even be pos- 
itive. Similarly, the relative advantage of the service class may also be 
reduced, although social policies are not always effective in taking away 
privileges enjoyed by the advantaged nor, at times, are they intended to 
achieve such a reduction. Generally, we would expect manual exclusion 
(MO1) to be low in egalitarian societies; however, the relative advantages 
of the service class (SO1; inclusion) will not necessarily be reduced. Our 
strategy of disaggregating the OQ association into different components 
thus allows us to test these detailed hypotheses about the effects of social 
policies. 

Different factors and mechanisms are responsible for the fact that edu- 
cational outcomes differ among classes. We must therefore distinguish 
the disadvantages of the farm sector and the petty bourgeoisie from those 
of the industrial working class. We hypothesize that sons of the farming 
class and the petty bourgeoisie are likely to be disadvantaged in financial 
resources and cultural traits (such as the “culture of independence”). 
Further, education may have a limited instrumental value, especially for 
those children who expect to follow in their father’s footsteps; working 
on the farm or in the family business may have been viewed as a more 
efficient and rational investment for the future than going to school (Gam- 
betta 1987). We also expect that, at least in the period to which our data 
refer, the difficulty of organizing education in rural areas will have acted 
as an additional handicap to farm sons. These factors imply, in general, 
a high value for MO2F (i.e., a relatively high chance of those from farm 
origins having only low-level qualifications). 

The social conditions of the class of farmers, however, vary across 
societies, perhaps more so than for any other class. The composition of 
the agricultural classes also varies across societies as a consequence of 
institutional regulations (e.g., land ownership legislation) or agricultural 
policies. Therefore, the relative disadvantage of the farm sector may be 
greatly reduced either because the farm sector includes a relatively high 
proportion of prosperous families, as in England, or because policy efforts 
have been made to incorporate rural areas into a system of education 
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leading to at least intermediate qualification levels, as in Sweden (Jonsson 
1987, 1988, 1993). The likelihood that sons of the petty bourgeoisie have 
the lowest level of qualifications (MO2P) is again dependent on the com- 
position of the petty bourgeois class and on social policies governing the 
entry to and maintenance of such a class in each society. We expect that 
the value of MO2P will vary across our nations (Bechhofer and Elliott 
1981, 1985). 

We also recognize that it is necessary to divide the industrial working 
class into its skilled and unskilled components. The former is, as an 
origin, likely to reduce the chances of low qualifications, although we do 
not expect it to have any impact on chances of access to high qualifica- 
tions. We therefore divide the MO2 parameter into four parts: MO2F 
for the farm sector, MO2P for the petty bourgeoisie, and one each for 
the skilled and unskilled industrial working class, MO2S and MO2U, 
respectively. 

Qualification-destination association (exploitation of human capi- 
tal). —The parameters of the QD association are broadly consistent with 
a functionalist theory of stratification (Davis and Moore 1945).? How- 
ever, our own interpretation of a high value for HQ1 (the inclusion of 
the highly qualified in the service class) would refer to the enhanced 
capacity of the highly qualified to gain what are generally regarded as 
desirable positions, as well as to the restriction of entry to those with 
“suitable,” certificated skills (Collins 1979). 

The tendency to include the poorly qualified in farming (LQ2F) will 
in part reflect the local standing of agricultural occupations: where farms 
are small and farmwork traditional and not yet technologically advanced, 
a low level of education will appear sufficient for farmwork. But the 
parameter will surely also capture career decisions and cultural prefer- 
ences that we have mentioned above as contributing to a high value of 
MO2F: at least in some societies those with low qualifications will have 
come disproportionately from farm backgrounds, and the preference for 
low qualifications may well reflect an intention to work in agriculture 
later in life. In any case, we expect that in general LQ2F will have 
distinctively high values, confirming that entry to the farm sector does 
not require other than minimal qualifications. 

We expect that the chances of inclusion of the poorly qualified into the 
unskilled working class (LQ2U) will be greater than into the skilled 
(LQ2S). This result reflects both the fact that skilled and technician jobs 


12 The following effects are identified within the context of the QD two-way table, 
but we believe that similar interpretations of the effects hold within the context of 
the three-way table. As will be apparent in the analysis section, QD effect parameters 
change little after controlling for class origins. 
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require technical qualifications and also the degree to which the unskilled 
working class forms a distinct category of relatively undesirable positions 
that the poorly qualified are least able to avoid. 

We also include in the QD design a parameter, LQ2P, that represents 
the peculiar association of low qualifications and petty bourgeois posi- 
tions. Our initial hypothesis is that at least in some countries (such as 
England and Japan) a relatively high proportion of petty bourgeois desti- 
nations are in fact proletarian in character and may therefore suggest a 
parameter close in value and interpretation to LQ2U, discussed above. 
However, in other countries, it is claimed (e.g., Müller et al. 1989), access 
to petty bourgeois positions is regulated by qualification mechanisms 
(craft apprenticeships and technical examinations) on a considerable 
scale. In these cases, the parameter may have a much reduced value, or 
even in extreme cases become negative, indicating that low qualifications 
are actually a barrier to petty bourgeois destinations. 

The exclusion of the poorly qualified from service-class positions (LQ1) 
will presumably be greatest where the state controls access via a qualifi- 
cation mechanism. This exclusion we would expect to find most markedly 
in Poland and Hungary, of the countries in our sample. At the same 
time, the tendency to include the poorly qualified in manual positions 
(LQ2) should also be relatively high. In contrast, in societies where there 
is in general relatively little emphasis on the acquisition of appropriate 
skills and training before entry to the job market, both LO parameters 
will be low. In summary, we would expect these parameters to have a 
high value in societies that can be seen as “credentialist” (Collins 1979; 
Parkin 1979). 

The tendency of those with high qualifications to avoid manual desti- 
nations (HQ2) is also open to alternative, perhaps complementary, inter- 
pretations. On the one hand, the highly qualified have, of course, wider 
occupational choices. On the other, this parameter may also reflect the 
state’s wish to exploit to the maximum the investment it has made in its 
educational system: the highly qualified would in a human-capital sense 
be wasted if they were allowed to take manual occupations. We might 
therefore expect a high value for HQ2 in those countries where the state 
exercises Closest control over the occupational allocation process. 


ANALYSIS 


Class Origin and Educational Attainment 


We begin by examining the association between origin and qualification. 
Table 4 presents the estimates of OQ effect matrix parameters in the 
origin-qualification two-way table and the goodness-of-fit statistics for 
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our 10 nations. Two general points are worth noting in table 4. First, 
for all 10 nations the G? (S, 1,483) values—G”’s standardized to the 
smallest sample size of 1,483—have a P-value greater than .05 (see rows 
6 and 7). Furthermore, the reduction in G° over the independence model 
is greater than 98% and the number of cases misclassified by the model 
is less than or equal to 1% in all nations (see rows 4 and 5). These 
results suggest that our OQ effect matrices capture most of the association 
between origin and qualification. Second, the parameter estimates appear 
to vary cross-nationally. Eliminating any interaction effect between an 
effect matrix and nation (e.g., a cross-national variation in SO1 parame- 
ter) from a model that contains all the possible interactions between an 
effect matrix and nation in the three-way table of O by Q by nation was 
significant (e.g., deleting a term representing cross-national variation in 
SO1 effect yielded G? = 34.36, df = 9, and P < .001). In other words, 
although the pattern of OQ association represented by our OQ matrices 
is cross-nationally similar, the extent or the strength of the effects varies 
across nations. 

Let us next examine the detailed parameter estimates. The advan- 
tages of service-class origin in educational attainment are generally 


13 The estimates of effect matrix parameters and the goodness-of-fit statistics are com- 
puted by GLIM 3.77. The quantity 0.1 is added to zero cells in the three-way table. 
14 The formula for standardized G? is [(G? — df)/N] X 1,483 + df (see Erikson and 
Goldthorpe 1987b, p. 148). Because the sample size varies greatly across nations, 
we use G? standardized by the sample size, rather than unstandardized G2, as our 
goodness-of-fit measure. 


5 We are grateful to Robert M. Hauser for suggesting this backward elimination 
method of evaluating cross-national differences in the estimates of effect matrix pa- 
rameters. Tests of cross-national variation in other effect matrices are: SO2 (G? = 
53.49; df = 9; P < .001), MO1 (G? = 27.92; df = 9; P < .001), MO2U (G? = 76.41; 
df = 9; P < .001), MO2S (G? = 41.59; df = 9; P < .001), MO2F (G? = 33.28; df 
= 9; P < .001), and MO2P (G? = 33.96; df = 9; P < .001). It is possible to test 
whether all the effect matrices are uniformly higher or lower in one nation than in 
another, instead of testing the cross-national differences separately for different effect 
matrices (see, e.g., Yamaguchi 1987; Hout 1988, 1989; Wong 1990, 1992). Indeed, 
Xie (1992, pp. 387-89) shows how the log-multiplicative layer effect model may be 
applied to “topological” kinds of models. As can be seen from the parameter estimates 
in table 4, however, when any two nations are compared, estimates of some effect 
matrices are higher while others are lower in one country. It was our objective to 
disaggregate the pattern of association, and what we are concerned with is the cross- 
national variations in different effects, not uniform difference. We are grateful to 
Raymond Wong and Yu Xie for sharing their GLIM macro programs with us. 

16 All the statements concerning cross-national differences are based upon statistical 
testing in the O by Q by N three-way table context using backward elimination. For 
example, when we test the difference in the 901 parameter between England and 
France, we eliminate the cross-national difference in this parameter between the two 
nations from the model that contains all interaction parameters involving cross- 
national variations. 
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strong.!” The advantages, as we hypothesized, come from two sources: 
having better access to high qualifications (SO1) and avoiding low quali- 
fications (SO2). These two mechanisms are compatible and operate in 
many nations, but the relative importance of these two mechanisms in 
producing service-class advantages varies across nations. 

Note that the advantages of the service class are not particularly re- 
duced in the socialist nations. Strong SO1 and SO2 parameters in Hun- 
gary and Poland suggest that reducing the privileges enjoyed by the 
service class proved difficult even among socialist nations. In fact, ser- 
vice-class advantages appear to be more pronounced in these countries 
than in some other nations. !? 

The ‘skilled and nonskilled working classes face disadvantages in the 
attainment of education. Manual exclusion (MO1)—disadvantaged ac- 
cess to high qualifications for men of farm and manual working class 
origins—is present in England, France, Japan, Nothern Ireland, and 
Scotland. Unskilled inclusion (MO2U)—the propensity for sons of the 
unskilled working class to have low or minimum qualifications—is pres- 
ent in all nations, whereas the same propensity for sons of the skilled 
working class (MO2S) is found in all nations except Japan, Poland, and 
Scotland. These results suggest that the extent of working-class handi- 
caps depends upon their skill and nation. The nonskilled working class 
occupies a disadvantaged position in all 10 nations, while the skilled 
working class is more handicapped in some nations than others. 

Our prediction that social policies introduced in socialist countries after 
World War I would reduce the disadvantages of the manual classes is 
not systematically supported by the analysis. However, in Hungary and 
particularly Poland the combination of the effects indicating manual dis- 
advantage is smaller than in many nations. Besides Ireland, Sweden, and 
West Germany, Poland and Hungary are the only countries for which the 


The only exception seems to be Northern Ireland; neither SO1 nor SO2 effects are 
significant at the .05 level of significance, although both coefficients have the predicted 
sign. The lack of a significant SO2 effect implies that the relative chances of ending 
in the lowest level of Q category are the same for sons of service class (I+ ID and of 
routine nonmanual class (शा) origins. What seems to be distinctive in Northern Ireland 
and also in Ireland is that sons of manual workers (skilled and nonskilled workers 
and farmers) and of the petty bourgeoisie have a relatively strong propensity to be 
allocated into the lowest Q level. Therefore, the difference in attainment of the lowest 
level of Q lies between sons of manual workers and the petty bourgeoisie on one hand 
and sons of white-collar workers on the other (see also Raftery and Hout (1993, table 
1) for the relatively undifferentiated chances of primary education attainment between 
the service class and clerical and sales workers in Ireland). 


18 The SO1 parameter in Hungary is significantly higher than that in England, North- 
ern Ireland, Poland, and Scotland, and the 502 parameter in Poland is significantly 
higher than that in all countries except Hungary and Scotland. 
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manual exclusion (MO1) effect is not significant. However, in Treland, 
Sweden, and West Germany, the lack of the MO1 effect is counteracted 
by high working-class inclusion effects (MO2U, MO2S). In Poland MO2S 
is not significant and MO2U is significantly smaller than in any other 
country except Scotland. In Hungary the effects are at an intermediate 
level. Thus, taking all these effects together, Poland appears as the coun- 
try with the lowest level of working-class disadvantage. A social policy 
designed to enhance educational opportunities may have helped the 
working classes in Poland. For Hungary the evidence is less striking. 
For neither Poland nor Hungary do our results show any evidence of 
“positive discrimination,” whereby sons of the manual classes would 
have better access to high qualifications and avoid low qualifications. 

Sons of the farming class face disadvantage in educational achievement 
in all nations, and sons of the petty bourgeoisie are also handicapped in 
some nations. MO2F parameters are consistently high and significant in 
our 10 nations. This handicap is generally stronger than that experienced 
by the nonskilled working class. In England, however, the value of 
MO2F is the smallest among the nations and is smaller than that of 
MO2U, probably because the farm sector includes a relatively high pro- 
portion of prosperous farmers. These results lead us to suspect that, while 
reducing working-class disadvantage is not easy, cultural and institu- 
tional barriers along with a lack of incentives to educational attainment 
may be even greater when it comes to the farm sector. We are not able 
to find evidence of the effect of social policies designed to enhance educa- 
tional opportunities for the farming sector in Sweden (Jonsson 1987, 
1988, 1993). The propensity of the Swedish farming class to have low or 
minimum qualification (MO2F) is actually a bit higher than that in most 
other countries. !° 


Qualifications and Class Positions 


Tables 5 and 6 present the estimates of our QD effect matrix parameters 
before and after controlling for class origins and the goodness-of-fit statis- 
tics for our 10 nations. In the qualification-destination two-way table 
(table 5), our model of QD effect matrices generally fits the data sets of 
our 10 nations. The standardized G?s and associated P-values show 
reasonable fits to all nations (see rows 6 and 7 of table 5). The fit is least 
satisfactory in the case of Ireland. But even here the model misclassifies 


19 Sweden probably has a high MO2F value because the Swedish survey was con- 
ducted in 1974 and our sample did not include young men of age below 30. Improved 
schooling in the farm sector would perhaps be found if we had access to a more recent 
survey that included young people more likely to have benefited from the policy. 
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only 1.2% of the cases and the reduction in G? over the independence 
model is over 98%. Therefore, our QD effect matrices appear to be an 
adequate representation of the pattern of QD association in our 10 na- 
tions. As we found in the OQ transition, the strength of the QD effects 
varies across nations. The cross-national variations in all our QD effect 
matrices proved to be significant. 

In order to obtain parameter estimates for QD effect matrices after 
controlling for class origin, we introduced OQ effect matrices and OD 
effect matrices (discussed in the next section) as controls in the three-way 
table. This model includes all three pairs of associations (QD, OQ, and 
OD) represented by effect matrices.’! The fit'of this model for each soci- 
ety, which is shown in table 6, is good according to the standardized 
Gs (rows 6 and 7), the percentage of cases misclassified (row 4), and 
the percentage reduction in G? from the baseline model of independence 
(row 5). The percentage reductions in the estimates of QD effect matrix 
parameters after controlling for class origin are shown in the bottom of 
table 6. They indicate the extent of difference between the gross and the 
net association of qualification and destination. The main feature emerg- 
ing from these numbers is that the reductions are generally small; qualifi- 
cations appear to play the role of allocating individuals to different class 
positions, regardless of their class origins. 

The only exception is LQ2F, the propensity for people with low quali- 
fications to move into the farming sector. Controlling for class origin 
reduces this propensity. The result suggests that sons born in the farming 
class are likely to have low qualifications and at the same time to stay 
in the farming sector; consequently, part of the association between low 


2 Tests of cross-national variation in our QD effect matrices using backward elimina- 
tion are. HQ1 (G? = 31.32; df = 9; P < .001), HQ2 (G? = 21.99; df = 9; P < .01), 
LQ1 (G? = 422.41; df = 9; P < .001), LQ2U (G? = 150.20; df = 9; P < .001), 
LQ2S (G? = 168.40; df = 9; P < .001), LQ2F (G? = 128.42; df = 9; P < .001), and 
LQ2P (G? = 112.54; df = 9; P < .001). 

21 This is a model of no three-way interaction among qualification, destination, and 
origin. We believe that the assumption of no three-way interaction holds, because we 
can achieve a satisfactory fit to the data for each country without introducing a 
three-way interaction term. However, this assumption may not hold in the case of 
the U.S. data set (Hout 1988). 

22 This finding is in broad agreement with some earlier studies (e.g., Treiman and Terell 
1975; Meyer, Tuma, and Zagorski 1979) that examined the correlation between educa- 
tion and the son’s occupational status after the father’s status was controlled. However, 
the extent of reduction in the effect of eduction on class destination appears to be smaller 
than those reported in other studies that used extensive background variables (e.g., 
Bowles and Gintis 1976; Featherman and Hauser 1978; Bielby 1981; Ishida 1993). 

The HQ2 effect in France became nonsignificant after controlling for class origin. 
However, the reduction was only 13%, and the effect of HQ2 was barely significant 
in the two-way table. 
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qualifications and farming-class destination is spurious. In England and 
Scotland, the effect of LQ2F actually became nonsignificant after control- 
ling for class origin. Farming-class destinations in these countries are 
likely to include a relatively high proportion of large, prosperous farmers, 
and, when we control for the flow from farm origin, the farming-class 
destination is not considered to be an undesirable position that merely 
absorbs people with no or minimum qualifications. 

Hungary, the only country with a nonprivate collective agriculture, 
also stands out. In Hungary LQ2F is significantly larger than in all other 
countries studied, but, at the same time, controlling for social origin 
produces a smaller decline in LQ2F effects than elsewhere. In the Hun- 
garian institutional context workers with low education are thus more 
definitively allocated to the agricultural sector, and yet this nexus is less 
bound to the intergenerational reproduction of the agricultural classes. 
The strong association between low education and farm destination does 
not seem to be determined to the same extent by the orientation toward 
farming nurtured in agricultural families. 

The detailed parameter estimates of the net QD effects disclose the mech- 
anism of transition from qualification to destination. Highly qualified indi- 
viduals possess better access to service-class positions in all nations. The 
HQ1 effect is consistently strong and significant across all countries. At- 
tainment of high qualifications also confers on individuals a better chance 
of avoiding manual work in some nations. When the HQ? effect is not sig- 
nificant, these countries tend to have a relatively strong HQ1 effect. We 
expected that the state socialist countries would show a high value for HQ2 
effect because of the state’s wish to exploit to the maximum the human 
investment it has made. HQ2 parameters in Hungary and Poland are sig- 
nificant and higher than in some nations but by no means all.” 

The comparison of HQ1 and HQ2 effects within each country suggests 
that the inclusion mechanism (HQ1) is stronger than the exclusion mecha- 
nism (HQ2). Therefore, the major source of advantage for the highly- 
qualified in the labor market appears to come from their privileged access 
to service-class positions. The only exception is in Japan, where the HQ1 
effect is weaker than the HQ2 effect. In fact, the Japanese HQ1 effect 
is well below the same effect in most nations. This figure is most likely 
to be accounted for by a widespread organizational practice in Japanese 


A The HQ2 parameter in Hungary is significantly higher than that in England, North- 
ern Ireland, and West Germany, and the HQ2 parameter in Poland is significantly 
higher than that in England and Northern Ireland. 

25 Pairwise comparisons of the HQ1 effect between Japan and each individual nation 
using backward elimination showed that the Japanese parameter is significantly 
smaller than that in all nations except Ireland and Scotland. 
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business: young university graduates are initially assigned to routine cleri- 
cal grades and only later in their career move into administrative or 
managerial positions (Cole and Tominaga 1976; Ishida 1993). The ten- 
dency to include the highly qualified in the service class is thus less 
marked in Japan than in other nations. Complementarily, the relatively 
high HQ2 effect for Japan indicates that in this country holders of high 
education are strongly protected against obtaining manual occupations 
(Ishida, Goldthorpe, and Erikson 1991). 

There are different classes into which people with low or minimum 
qualifications are likely to be allocated. First, individuals with low or 
minimum qualifications are likely to be excluded from entry into service- 
class positions (LQ1). Second, individuals with low or minimum qualifi- 
cations have a high propensity to move into unskilled working-class posi- 
tions (LQ2U). The LQ2U effect is generally substantial except in Poland; 
a close association between low qualification and unskilled positions consti- 
tutes an important aspect of the transition from qualification to destination. 

Third, the poorly qualified have a high propensity to move into skilled 
working-class positions in some nations. The chances of inclusion of the 
poorly-qualified in the skilled working class, however, appear to be al- 
ways smaller than their chances of inclusion in the unskilled. This finding 
probably reflects not only the fact that some skilled jobs require more 
than minimum qualifications but also that the unskilled working class 
forms a distinct category of relatively undesirable positions which the 
poorly qualified are least able to avoid. 

Fourth, with the exception of England and Scotland, low qualifications 
tend to be associated with farming; we observed consistently high values 
of LQ2F. Finally, the petty bourgeois destination also appears to be 
accessible to those with low qualifications in some nations, although the 
extent of inclusion is generally weaker than in the working classes and 
the farming sector. Like the LQ2F effect, the LQ2P effect is likely to be 
affected by the composition of the petty bourgeois destination. For exam- 
ple, in Japan, we expect a relatively large segment of this class to be 
proletarianized and composed of small, usually familial, business enter- 
prises (Patrick and Rohlen 1987; Ishida et al. 1991), and this segment 
probably absorbs people with minimum qualifications. 

Poland shows values for the LQ effects that differ considerably from 
those of the other nations. In Poland exclusion of those with low qualifi- 
cations from the service class (LQ1) is much more marked than in other 
nations. On the other hand, the various inclusion effects (LQ2) are 


2Š The LQ1 effect in Poland is significantly greater than the same effect in other 
countries, according to the pairwise comparison between Poland and each individual 
nation using backward elimination. 
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generally smaller in Poland than in the other nations, except for LQ2F.”” 
What is then common to those with low qualifications in Poland is not 
so much inclusion into the class of workers, farmers, or the petty bour- 
geoisie but exclusion from the service class; failure to obtain qualifications 
appears to be a serious and consistent disadvantage in access to profes- 
sional, administrative, and managerial positions. Poland also differs from 
all other nations in that the LQ2P effect is negative. This means that 
persons with low qualifications are not only disadvantaged in entry into 
the service class but also have a lower propensity to move into petty 
bourgeois positions. It also means a correspondingly higher propensity 
for people with middle or higher levels of qualifications to take up self- 
employment. These peculiar Polish features may reflect the state’s control 
over the allocation of various class positions. The state probably acts as 
a gatekeeper excluding the poorly qualified, especially from governmental 
and industrial bureaucracies. It may also exercise some control over ac- 
cess to self-employment in the sense that entries into the petty bourgeoisie 
are often facilitated by some forms of qualification. 


Role of Qualifications in Class Reproduction and Mobility 


In this final section, we address the issue of whether patterns of class 
reproduction and mobility are mediated by means of qualifications. In 
order to accomplish this task, we first need to represent with a model 
the association between origin and destination, as we have done in the 
cases of the OQ and QD associations. Erikson and Goldthorpe (19876, 
1987b, 19926, 19920; Ishida et al. 1991) have already analyzed the pat- 
terns of class reproduction and mobility among the nations examined in 
this article and proposed a model of core social fluidity. The model of 
core social fluidity is characterized by a number of different effects op- 
erating in the origin by destination class mobility tables. They are the 
inheritance (IN), hierarchy (HD, sector (SE), negative affinity (AF1), and 
positive affinity (AF2) effects. We believe, following Erikson and Gold- 
thorpe, that the patterns of association between origin and destination 
are captured by these effect matrices because we define class mobility 
within the context of class structure rather than status hierarchy (Gold- 
thorpe 1987).?9 

77 The LQ2U effect is significantly smaller than that of all other nations, and the 
LQ2S effect is smaller than that of all nations except France. 

28 This point was suggested to us by Polish sociologists (Kazimierz Słomczyński and 
Krzysztof Zagorski) at the CASMIN Conference in Reisenburg, Germany, March 1988. 
29 We are fully aware of alternative models that emphasize the “hierarchical” or 
“vertical” dimension of mobility processes (e.g., Hauser 1984; Hout 1989; Hout and 
Hauser 1992), and we firmly believe in the utility of such models in addressing the 
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We directly build upon Erikson and Goldthorpe’s specification of effect 
matrices but are forced to modify their core model for two reasons.*° 
First, we employed a sixfold version of the class schema, rather than 
their sevenfold version, by collapsing farmers (Vc) and farm workers 
(VIb). The farm workers category was too small for the analysis of 
the three-way table involving qualifications. Collapsing these categories 
caused the sector and the negative affinity effects in the core model to 
disappear because both effects involved the farm workers category. 

Second, and more important, our analysis attempts to capture the 
effect of qualifications on patterns of class reproduction and mobility, 
but some of the effects specified by Erikson and Goldthorpe confound 
mobility processes that involve the use of qualifications with those that 
do not. Therefore, we modified the inheritance effect and the positive 
affinity effect in their core model. For the inheritance effect, each class 
has its own class reproduction parameter (DIG)—unlike the model pro- 
posed by Erikson and Goldthorpe, which assigned the same class inheri- 
tance parameter to the service class and the petty bourgeoisie and to the 
routine nonmanual, skilled, and nonskilled class. Our decision is based 
on the understanding that class reproductions result from different social 
processes, which may or may not involve qualifications (Robinson and 
Kelly 1979; Robinson 1984). 

The positive affinity effect proposed by Erikson and Goldthorpe (AF2) 
is divided into two components: one (AF2A) related to mobility between 
class I+ H and class III, and the other (AF2B) related to mobility between 
the service and the petty bourgeois class, between the petty bourgeois 
and the farming class, between the skilled and the nonskilled working 
class, and from farming-class origins to nonskilled working-class destina- 
tions. We hypothesize that a high propensity for mobility between class 
I+T and class HI (AF2A) is likely to be associated with the use of 
qualifications. Sons of class III families have a high propensity for up- 
ward mobility into the service class, probably because they attain high 
qualifications. On the other hand, some highly qualified sons of service- 
class origin may move into class III initially while awaiting their promo- 
tion into class I+ lI. 


research question about the dependence of the son’s socioeconomic status on the 
father’s (Duncan 1979, Goodman 1979) and the mediating role of education. However, 
given that we are working with the six-category version of the class scheme, not the 
full version, and that we are primarily concerned with the effective use of qualifica- 
tions by different classes in the process of class reproduction and mobility, Erikson 
and Goldthorpe’s (19874, 19876, 19926, 19925) representation of the association be- 
tween origin and destination appears to be more suitable for our purpose. 

3 The data sets used in Erikson and Goldthorpe (19876, 1987b, 1992a, 1992b) are 
identical to ours, but our analysis covers an age range (30—64) different from theirs 
(20-64). See the data section for details. 
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We hypothesize that affinities among the petty bourgeoisie, the farming 
class, and the working classes (AF2B) are independent of qualifications. 
The affinity between the petty bourgeoisie and the farming class, we 
suggest, arises out of a relatively easy transfer of capital between the 
farming sector and the small-business sector (Yamaguchi 1983; Erikson 
and Goldthorpe 19876), which is often found in countries such as Ireland 
and Northern Ireland (Hout 1989).*' The affinity between the petty bour- 
geoisie and the service class is likely in part to be caused by the blurred 
boundary between the two classes. Large proprietors who employ more 
than 25 employees are in the service class, whereas small proprietors are 
in the petty bourgeoisie. Similarly, some petty bourgeois proprietors may 
become service-class salaried employees if the firm is incorporated. In 
addition, part of positive affinity AF2B also arises out of similarity in 
the manual nature of the work, that is, the “blue collar block,” and the 
relatively easy flow from the farming sector to unskilled work. All these 
social processes are hypothesized to take place independently of the at- 
tainment of qualifications. 

Because we do not modify the hierarchy effects (HI1 and HI2) pro- 
posed by Erikson and Goldthorpe, we introduce five distinct effect matri- 
ces (inheritance, hierarchy 1, hierarchy 2, positive affinity A, and positive 
affinity B), which represent the core pattern of class reproduction and 
mobility among industrial nations. They take the form shown in appen- 
dix C. Erikson and Goldthorpe (19876, 19925, Ishida et al. 1991) have 
also identified some national variants of the core model. In order to 
produce acceptable fits, some effects matrices were modified or added 
for specific countries. Following Erikson and Goldthorpe, we have also 
introduced these variants, which are shown in appendix C.3 

Given the model of social fluidity that represents the patterns of associ- 
ation between origin and destination, we estimate the impact of qualifi- 
cations on this model of social fluidity. We first obtain the estimates of 
the effect parameters in the collapsed origin by destination two-way ta- 
ble. We then compute the estimates of the same effect parameters after 
we introduce OQ and QD effect matrices in the three-way table. There- 
fore, following Yamaguchi’s (1983) innovative paper, we propose to iden- 


5l Tn fact, the positive affinity effects (AF2B) are strong in Ireland and Northern 
Treland. 

3: We did not, however, introduce an extra positive affinity matrix (which operates 
on the pair of cells indicating mobility between class IVab and IVc, in addition to the 
positive affinity effect already operating on these cells) for Northern Ireland as sug- 
gested by Erikson and Goldthorpe (19876, ७. 155). This is because we had partitioned 
Erikson and Goldthorpe’s version of positive affinity into two components and allowed 
them to have separate effects. We were able to produce an acceptable fit for Northern 
Ireland without introducing an additional positive affinity. 
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tify (1) mobility processes that are likely to go through the qualification 
channel (i.e., the changes in the effect parameters) and (2) mobility pro- 
cesses that are independent of education and likely to involve more “spe- 
cific” resources, possession of which affects chances of a particular pat- 
tern of mobility (i.e., no change in the effect parameters). 

Tables 7 and 8 present the estimates of all the OD effect matrix param- 
eters and the goodness-of-fit statistics before and after controlling for 
qualification for our 10 nations.* The second part of table 8 shows the 
percentage change (or reduction) in the estimates after controlling for 
qualification. Four findings stand out in tables 7 and 8. First, qualifica- 
tions play different roles in class reproduction. They are crucial for the 
reproduction of the service class in most countries. In Hungary, Sweden, 
and West Germany, the tendency for class reproduction among the ser- 
vice class is no longer significant when we control for qualifications. In 
England, Poland, and Scotland, the extent of class inheritance is substan- 
tially reduced, by more than 40%. These results suggest that the service 
class uses qualifications to reproduce its privileged position. The tendency 
for the sons of the service class to stay in the same class is in large part 
explained by their superior education. 

However, in Ireland and Northern Ireland, this role of qualifications 
in the reproduction of the service class is much less pronounced. While 
the extent of service-class reproduction is strong, as indicated in the high 
values of the estimates, the percentage reductions after controlling for 
qualifications are small—10% in Ireland and 22% in Northern Treland. 
The service class in these two countries does not appear to use qualifica- 
tions to pass on its privileged position from one generation to the next.” 
In Japan, the class inheritance parameter for the service class was not 
significant in the origin by destination two-way table. Ishida et al. (1991) 
have already reported this weak tendency to class reproduction among 


3 Because our qualification variable includes vocational and professional qualifica- 
tions, not simply the levels of education, education may not be labeled as “general- 
ized” resources, as done by Yamaguchi (1983). Yamaguchi, however, recognizes that 
the distinction between generalized and specific resources is an analytical one and 
that some qualifications should be treated as “specialized” resources (p. 720). For a 
similar technique, see Müller et al. (1989). 

% The goodness-of-fit statistics for the three-way table after controlling for qualifica- 
tion are already shown in table 6. 

३ The reason for this observation is not clear, but it may be related to the composition 
of the service class. The proportion of the self-employed (self-employed professionals 
and large proprietors) in the service class may be greater in Ireland and Northern 
Ireland than in other societies. It is then not surprising that the inheritance of the 
service class is relatively independent of qualifications in these nations (for the compo- 
sition of the service class in Ireland and Northern Ireland, see Hout [1989, pp. 42—47). 
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the Japanese service class. This weak tendency results in part from a 
special negative affinity effect that acccommodates a low tendency for 
the sons of the service class to be downwardly mobile into the manual 
working classes. 

The reproductions of the petty bourgeoisie and the farming class are not 
affected by qualifications. Among our 10 nations, the reductions in the ex- 
tent of class reproduction for class IVab and class [Vc + VIIb after control- 
ling for qualifications are small, the highest being only 11% in Japan. The 
tendency for the petty bourgeoisie and the farming class to inherit their 
fathers’ positions is independent of qualifications and, therefore, is more 
likely to be the result of direct transmission of fixed capital, whether in the 
form of land or private business. Their propensity for immobility may also 
result from the transmission of cultural properties, such as attachment to 
land and the culture of independence, and the development of these cul- 
tural traits is not always compatible with better qualifications that open up 
opportunities other than small business and farming. 

The reproductions of the routine nonmanual class and the manual 
working classes are not much affected by qualifications in any nation. 
The extent of reproduction of the routine nonmanual class is limited, 
being significant only in Hungary, Ireland, and Northern Ireland. Class 
IIT is often considered to be a transient class (Stewart, Prandy, and Black- 
burn 1980), and the important feature of this class with regard to its 
reproduction and mobility is captured in our AF2A effect, that is, the 
exchange between class IM and class I+II. The tendency for sons of the 
skilled working class to stay in their class appears to be largely indepen- 
dent of qualifications in all nations. The lack of effect of qualifications 
may be related to our educational scheme, which does not group together 
all the relevant vocational qualifications as a separate category; basic 
vocational training is included in the lowest category, while some techni- 
cal qualifications are in the middle category. The reproduction of the 
nonskilled working class is generally not affected by qualifications either. 
In Hungary the tendency for sons of the nonskilled to move out of their 
class of origin (because the parameter estimate is negative) is in large 
part explained by qualifications. It turns out that these sons have a rela- 
tively high tendency to move into the service class, as we find in Poland 


% Tt should be noted that in France apprenticeship is included in the middle category, 
but nonetheless the transmission of the skilled working class is independent of qualifi- 
cations. In France class reproduction and mobility are in general not much dependent 
upon qualifications, a finding consistent with Konig and Müller's (1986) conclusion 
that organizational mobility, rather than mobility through the attainment of qualifica- 
tions, is more important in France than in West Germany (cf. Robinson and Garnier 
1985). 
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(see below), and this upward mobility is in part facilitated by the attain- 
ment of qualifications.” 

Second, the effect of hierarchy 2 (HI2) is in part explained by the 
attainment of qualifications. In Ireland, Poland, and Scotland the HI2 
effect becomes nonsignificant after controlling for qualifications. For the 
rest of the nations—except for Northern Ireland, where HI2 was not 
significant before controlling for qualifications—the reduction ranges 
from 23% to 39%. The HI2 effect indicates a low propensity for sons of 
service-class families to be downwardly mobile into the unskilled working 
class and a corresponding low propensity for sons of the unskilled work- 
ing class and the farming class to be upwardly mobile into the service 
class. The reduction in its effect after controlling for qualifications sug- 
gests that barriers to upward movement into the service class from the 
farming and unskilled classes can be in part ascribed to the lower levels 
of qualifications obtained by their sons. Barriers to downward movement 
from the service class to the unskilled class can also be explained in part 
by the superior qualifications obtained by sons of the service class. 

In contrast, the effect of hierarchy 1 (HI1) is not much affected by 
qualifications in most countries. The effect of HI1 implies barriers to 
mobility between the service class and the intermediate classes (II, IVab, 
and V+VI) and between the intermediate classes and the rest of the 
manual classes (VIa, VIIb, and IVc). Our findings suggest that these 
barriers do not necessarily arise out of differential access to qualifica- 
tions.” 

Third, qualifications play different roles in two types of positive affin- 
ity. For positive affinity A (AF2A), which relates to a high propensity of 
mobility between class I+ H and class HI, the exchange between these 
two classes is likely to be facilitated by the attainment of qualifications. 


3 When we modified the positive affinity matrix (AF2A) in Hungary to include a pair 
of cells indicating mobility between the service class and the skilled and nonskilled 
working class (similar to a pair in Poland), the tendency for sons of the nonskilled to 
move out of their class origin disappeared. In other words, the mobility of these sons 
of nonskilled origin was captured by the modified AF2A matrix, which allows these 
sons to have a higher tendency to move up into the ranks of the service class. 

3 In Northern Ireland the effect of HI1 became nonsignificant after controlling for 
qualifications. It should be noted, however, that the reduction was only 21%, and 
the effect of HI1 was barely significant in the two-way table. In all other instances 
where an effect became nonsignificant after controlling for qualifications, the average 
reduction was 59%. 

3? Tt should be noted that the use of a more refined measure of the qualification 
variable (such as one that distinguishes between general compulsory education and 
basic vocational education or apprenticeship) would probably reduce the effect of HI1 
after the control, because barriers to mobility between the skilled and the unskilled 
working class are part of the HI1 effect. 
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In Poland, however, AF2A relates to a high propensity of mobility be- 
tween the service class and the two manual working classes (see app. C 
for the special AF2A matrix in Poland). The reduction in its effect after 
controlling for qualifications suggests that the attempts of the state to 
recruit men of manual working-class origin into public bureaucracies 
and correspondingly to demote men of service-class origin were in part 
accomplished through differential access to qualifications. 

In contrast, positive affinity B (AF2B) is not much affected by qualifi- 
cations except for West Germany. AF2B relates to instances of a high 
propensity of mobility involving the petty bourgeoisie, the farming class, 
and the two working classes. Our results suggest that the intergenera- 
tional fluidities among these classes as specified in the AF2B matrix take 
place in large part independently of the attainment of qualifications. 
Social processes underlying these affinities are more likely to be the results 
of a transfer of capital, an increase or decrease in the scale of business, 
or a Similarity in the manual nature of work. In West Germany, however, 
the effect of AF2B becomes nonsignificant after controlling for qualifica- 
tions. This is probably because of the special AF2B matrix for West, 
Germany—the pairs of cells indicating exchange between class IM and 
class IVab are added (see app. C). AF2B in West Germany thus consists 
of an area of white-collar mobility and an area of blue-collar mobility, 
and mobility within the white-collar region is likely to be facilitated by 
the attainment of qualifications. 

Fourth, the effect of negative affinity (AF1) in Japan, the special na- 
tion-specific matrix, is in part explained by the attainment of qualifica- 
tions. The negative affinity indicates a low propensity for sons of service- 
class origin to be downwardly mobile into the manual working classes. 
Our results suggest that qualifications are in part used by these sons of 
the service class to avoid this downward mobility. However, negative 
affinity (AF1) in West Germany, which shows a low propensity for sons 
of the nonskilled working class to move into the white-collar positions of 
classes I+ II, HI, and IVab, is not much affected by qualifications. These 
barriers to upward mobility for the nonskilled working class appear not 
to be the result of inferior qualifications." 

In summary, when we look across societies, a cross-national similarity 


* It should be remembered that in Hungary AF2B does not include the pair of cells 
indicating mobility between I+I and IVab and that in Ireland AF2B includes the 
pair of cells indicating mobility between IVc and I+ II (see app. C and Erikson and 
Goldthorpe [1987b, pp. 153—55] for justification). 

41 The importance of qualifications in accounting for the AF1 effect may be underesti- 
mated because our qualification variable does not put apprenticeships in a separate 
category in Germany. 
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can be found in the effect of qualifications upon class reproduction and 
mobility. The reproduction of the petty bourgeoisie and the farming class 
shows a striking similarity across nations. Among our 10 nations, the 
reproduction of these classes is not mediated by qualifications. A cross- 
national similarity also appears to dominate in the influence of qualifica- 
tions upon the hierarchy effects and the positive affinity effects. These 
findings lead us to conclude that class reproduction and mobility involve 
different social processes which are differentially affected by the attain- 
ment of qualifications and that the effect of qualifications on class repro- 
duction and mobility is remarkably uniform across all nations. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This article addressed three related themes about the relationship among 
class origin, class destination, and education. For each of the bivariate 
associations between these variables, we derived a set of effect matrices 
that were constructed to represent distinct social processes underlying 
these associations. Using effect matrices allowed us to identify similarities 
in the overall pattern of associations and at the same time to investigate 
variations in the relative importance of different social processes. 

We empirically investigated the first theme, equality of opportunity 
for education, by evaluating the association between class origin and 
educational attainment. The development of educational systems took 
place in all our industrial nations in the 20th century, although to varying 
degrees (Benavot and Riddle 1988; Meyer, Ramirez, and Soysal 1992). 
Nonetheless, opportunities for education, that is, relative access to educa- 
tion by class origin, proved to be far from equal in these nations. Not 
only is the attainment of education affected by class origin in all nations, 
but also the association between class origin and education falls into a 
similar pattern across nations. Cross-national differences, however, are 
found in the extent or strength of these patterns of association. 

Our examination of the relationship between class origin and education 
did not provide unequivocal support for the prediction that the state 
socialist nations would show a looser connection between class origin and 
education because of social policies designed to enhance the educational 
opportunities of the manual classes. The two socialist nations included 
in our study differ in this respect. While in Hungary the sons of the 
skilled working class may have benefited from such policies, in Poland 
the sons of both the skilled and unskilled working classes appear to be 
the least educationally disadvantaged among all nations studied. For 
both nations, however, our results did not provide any evidence of “posi- 
tive discrimination,” whereby the sons of the manual classes occupy an 
advantaged position in educational attainment. 
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The second theme discussed in this article concerned the allocation of 
class position by education. Our analysis suggests that, with the exception 
of the farm sector, education plays the role of allocating individuals to 
different class positions independently of class origin. Only for children 
of farmers do we find results suggesting that they are likely to have low 
qualifications and also to take up agricultural employment later in life. 
The pattern of allocation to class positions given a specific level of educa- 
tion is highly similar in our 10 nations. The strength or extent of associa- 
tion, however, varies across nations. Cross-national variation in the ex- 
tent of various effects appears to reflect differences in socioeconomic 
history and in institutional arrangements regarding the use of educational 
credentials in the labor market across nations.*? However, cross-national 
variation does not obviously correspond to different “societal types.” 
The two state socialist nations, Hungary and Poland, show as much 
variation between them as there is among other nations in general. How- 
ever, the peculiar features of Hungary and Poland that distinguish them 
from each other are likely to be explained by a common causal factor— 
the political intervention of the state. In Poland the state appears to 
effectively channel access to the service class and the petty bourgeoisie, 
while in Hungary the state tends to allocate those with low qualifications 
into the cooperative farm sector. It is this causal interpretation that the 
state socialist nations may share in common, rather than the actual pat- 
tern or strength of the association between education and class positions. 

Furthermore, Hungary and Poland appear to deviate more from other 
nations than capitalist nations do. It is precisely because of the critical 
role of the state, which can shape the process of allocating qualified 
individuals to various class positions, that the variation in such processes 
can be more marked among state socialist nations than among capitalist 
nations. Unlike the relationship between class origin and education, 
where the target of social policy was relatively clear—to enhance the 
educational opportunities of the sons of manual-class origins—policies 
regarding allocating qualified people into different class positions were 
more diverse. 

Our third theme centered around the role of education in class repro- 
duction and mobility. Our findings lead us to conclude that class repro- 
duction and mobility involve different social processes, which are in turn 
differentially affected by educational attainment. A single measure ex- 


“ The findings of our comparison of 10 nations are in broad agreement with the 
results reported in studies that focused on the historical development and institutional 
pattern of the linkage between educational credentials and labor market outcomes 
(Maurice, Sellier, and Silvestre 1982; Kénig and Müller 1986; Alimendinger 1989; 
Ishida 1993; Müller 1994). 
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pressing the mediating role of education in the association between class 
origin and class destination is an often-used summary, but it does not 
capture the differential roles of education in the process of class reproduc- 
tion and mobility. We need to distinguish different social processes gener- 
ating class reproduction and mobility and to assess the effect of education 
on each social process separately. 

In concluding this article, we would like to discuss implications of 
our analysis for the study of comparative macrosociology. An influential 
hypothesis in this area is that of Featherman, Jones, and Hauser (1975; 
hereafter FJH), who emphasized a basic similarity in the pattern of rela- 
tive mobility chances or social fluidity across industrial nations (see also 
Grusky and Hauser 1984; Hauser and Grusky 1988; Ganzeboom et al. 
1989; Hout and Hauser 1992; Sgrensen 1992; Erikson and Goldthorpe 
1992a, 1992b; Jones 1992). Our results suggest that their hypothesis can 
be extended to cover also the pattern of differential access to educational 
opportunities and the pattern of class allocation by education. Similarity 
among nations is found not only in the pattern of interaction between 
origin and destination but also in the way in which both origin and 
destination are related to education in industrial societies. The emphasis 
of the Featherman et al. hypothesis on relative rather than absolute 
chances of mobility seems to give it the potential to include also associa- 
tions involving education. Given the wide variety in the institutional 
forms of the systems of education and qualification in various countries, 
this conclusion is not at all self-evident. 

The basic similarity in the pattern of association between origin and 
education and between education and destination, however, does not 
preclude some variations in the extent of association. Our attempt to 
account for such variation by a macrosociological variable proved to be 
not so successful. Hungary and Poland, whose political regimes separate 
them from the capitalist societies, did not cluster into a pattern that we 
could name the typical state socialist pattern. We are, therefore, inclined 
to share the skepticism of Erikson and Goldthorpe (19870, pp. 161-2) 
about the utility of macrosociological variables, at least of different politi- 
cal regimes, for explaining the differences in the extent of association 
involving education. However, we would like to add that if similarities 
between these two nations are to be sought, they should be found in the 
causal interpretation of the associations involving education—political 
intervention—rather than the actual pattern and extent of such associa- 
tions. In other words, in order to better understand variations and simi- 
larities across nations, we must consider cross-national differences in the 
differential resources and incentives of various classes and the institu- 
tional context within which these associations take place (see Miiller and 
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Karle 1993)—specifically, in the cases of Hungary and Poland, the role 
of the state in influencing allocation processes. 

Finally, it is important to emphasize that a cross-national similarity 
appears to emerge again in the way in which education mediates the 
association between origin and destination. The role of education in class 
reproduction and mobility shows an impressive uniformity across indus- 
trial nations. Here again there exists a potential for extending the FJH 
hypothesis. A cross-national similarity in the outcomes, that is, the pat- 
tern of social fluidity, is likely to be achieved by a cross-nationally uni- 
form mechanism, that is, the differentially effective use of educational 
resources by different class origins. 
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Positive affinity B for West Germany (AF2B-WG): 





Negative affinity for West Germany (AF1-WG): 
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Persistent fiscal constraints in higher education pose special risks 
for sociology. The organization of academia gives all departments 
problems in self-governance. But these problems are intensified for 
sociology by features that can be sources of both strength and weak- 
ness (e.g., an affinity for students with agendas of reform and radi- 
cal criticism) and that tend to attract critical attention from admin- 
istrators and make it hard for sociologists to agree how to respond 
to external threats. The expansion of the American Sociological 
Association’s activities beyond its original focus exacerbates the 
difficulties of dealing with disciplinary issues and reaching consen- 
sual strategies to confront them. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent years have been stressful for sociology as a discipline. Many soci- 
ologists sense that all is not well (Cole 1994, p. 129). Journalists and 
others have alleged that sociology lacks intellectual integration. More- 
over, compared to the other social sciences, underemployment was more 
common among sociology/anthropology Ph.D.’s from 1973 through 1989, 
and median earnings declined more and revived less strongly in sociology 
than in other fields during this period (Roos and Jones 1993). 

Perhaps most ominous was the demise of departments at the University 
of Rochester and Washington University in St. Louis in the 1980s and 
the threat of severe reductions at San Diego State and Yale universities 
in the early 1990s;? currently, there are rumors of potential splitting of 
some graduate departments and termination of others. Two recent arti- 


1I am grateful to William Form, Lowell Hargens, Barbara Reskin, Steven Rytina, 
and the AJS reviewers for comments that greatly improved this paper and to Richard 
Haller for technical assistance. Correspondence should be addressed to Joan Huber, 
Department of Sociology, 300 Bricker Hall, 190 North Oval Mall, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 43210. 

? Washington University’s vice chancellor of public affairs (Volkman 199 1) now prof- 
fers advice on how to terminate departments. 
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cles (Wright 1990; Lynch 1993) published in the ASA newsletter, Foot- 
notes, have intensified the impression of a troubled discipline. 

This essay analyzes sociology from an institutional perspective in order 
to distinguish between problems that affect all disciplines and those that 
more often affect sociology and that therefore may be more amenable 
to change by sociologists. My biases are those of a sociologist turned 
administrator. Especially in bad times, administrators tend to think like 
ecologists because they must deal with competition for a pie never big 
enough to go around. They must choose, in effect, between a semistarva- 
tion diet for everyone or the starving of weaker units in order to give 
stronger ones a chance to flourish. Cuts across the board may please 
feeble units, but they enrage strong ones and weaken the institution. 

The; first part of this essay presents an institutional perspective on 
problems common to all academic departments: the fiscal situation in 
higher education, the anachronisms of academic organization, and what 
deans, provosts, and presidents really want in departments. The second 
part discusses aspects of sociology that affect administrators’ perceptions 
of it: its attraction for students with reformist or radical agendas, the 
ease with which its research can be trivialized, a cognitive style that 
leads faculty to be more pessimistic about their field than the areas of 
other scientists, the liabilities of a weak disciplinary core, and the cur- 
rents of antirationalism that may affect administrators’ perception of 
sociology as a science. The third part discusses what departments might 
do to strengthen their institutional niche. I first discuss the fiscal problems 
of higher education, the most important single source of trouble for all 
disciplines. 


THE FISCAL CONTEXT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Disciplinary troubles are thrown into relief whenever severe fiscal prob- 
lems afflict higher education—especially research universities, whose de- 
partments are academia’s reproductive units (Simpson and Simpson 
1994). Rapid growth traditionally enabled administrators to fund new 
programs without terminating existing ones (Cole 1993, p. 9). Now new 
growth will most likely be funded either by cuts across the board or 
selective retrenchment. Administrators, constrained by the need-to max- 


3 Wright (1990), analyzing claims in the 1989 Fiske Guide to Colleges that sociology 
departments were weaker than other social science departments, noted the nonrandom 
sample and unstated N. (The 1994 Guide, using the same methods, depicts sociology 
as a less popular major.) Lynch et al. (1993) wanted to explain why more departments 
of sociology might be closing shortly, but their methods (McFerron et al. 1991) made 
their findings on faculty and chairperson opinion hard to interpret. 
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imize both institutional prestige and financial security, tend to avoid 
cutting across the board. Instead, they typically use a mix of criteria to 
determine a unit’s level of support: quality of faculty and students, cen- 
trality (the extent to which its courses are required across the university), 
and student demand. 

Of these criteria, centrality (best exemplified by mathematics and En- 
glish composition) is least amenable to department control. Sociology’s 
claim to centrality is tenuous (although the social sciences together have 
a solid claim). Thus, hard times require that sociologists improve what 
lies within their power to improve: quality of faculty, students, and 
courses. 

The thesis underlying this essay is that academia’s current fiscal prob- 
lems result from a convergence of factors that will likely exacerbate prob- 
lems of resource allocation for some time. Prudent departments must 
therefore examine their competitive position in the institution. What evi- 
dence supports the thesis that fiscal problems will persist? 

First, higher education funding is affected by the federal budget deficit. 
A nation that must adapt to global economic competition is also averse 
to raising taxes to levels that would provide adequately for basic educa- 
tion and broad social welfare programs. Public universities now compete 
at the state level not only with primary and secondary education but also 
with social welfare and exponentially rising medical costs. Moreover, as 
public four-year colleges have moved from normal school to teachers’ 
college to state college to state university over the last 40 years, they 
have come to compete with major public universities for graduate pro- 
gram funding (Clark 1983, p. 217). 

A deficit-related factor that affects private as much as public universi- 
ties concerns science funding, which rose sharply during World War I. 
Combining easy federal money with faculty incentives to produce stu- 
dents resulted in exponential growth of a system of Ph.D. production that 
no government could sustain.* Meanwhile, research universities became 
dependent on federal funding. The present and future cost of much fron- 
tier science is now so high that only government can finance it (Nichols 
1993, p. 199). Academic science now faces an instrumentation deficit plus 
escalating costs of state-of-the-art equipment. The long-run challenge 
of sustaining university research capacity appears endless (Geiger 1993, 
p. 325). And ongoing federal budget deficits make academic science a 
low funding priority. 


4 The marketing and production functions are nearly divorced in Ph.D. production. 
Industrial producers must attend to the market to survive, but academic producers 
can ignore the market, and those who produce a marginal product are often less likely 
to adjust output to demand than those with the highest reputation for quality (Carrter 
1974, p. 274). 
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A second reason for higher education’s funding problems concerns 
enrollment trends. The greatest program growth has always occurred 
in periods of the greatest enrollment growth (Carnegie Council 1980 
p. 102)! Enrollments have risen ever since the industrial revolution made 
knowledge for use and the production of new knowledge centrally impor- 
tant (Carnegie Foundation 1977). Whether this historic expansion rate 
will level off or decline depends in part on the response to two questions 
that are seldom addressed: What proportion of a nation’s adults can be 
supported in “nonproductive” activities like education, whatever the 
future payoff to individual quality of life or national economic growth? 
And what proportion of high school graduates can learn at a level that 
will attract high quality teachers? Whatever the answers to these two 
basic questions, future enrollment trends will differ from the past ones. 

High school completion rates, the major stimulus for enroliment expan- 
sion over the last century, cannot rise much higher. By 1993, 89% of all 
35—45-year-olds had completed high school (Bureau of the Census 1994, 
p. 1). 

After World War II, several factors pressed federal and state govern- 
ments to expand higher education. The dramatic rise in high school com- 
pletion rates from 1930 to 1940, along with legislation making college 
affordable for veterans, flooded colleges with students after the war. As 
that flood subsided, the baby boom cohort continued the pressure on 
enrollments, which doubled in the decade ending 1967—68. Income and 
expenditures tripled, plant expenditures rose fourfold, and foundation 
support increased fivefold (Cheit 1971, p. 5). Academia doubled every 15 
years from 1880 to 1960 but tripled from 1950 to 1970; in 1980, 80% of 
academics held positions that had not existed 30 years earlier (Metzger 
1987, p. 124). In parallel, college completion rates rose from 5% in 1940 
to 21% in 1989 (Kominski 1990). The huge undergraduate increase since 
1966 was concentrated in two-year colleges (Astin 1985), which now ac- 
count for more than two-fifths of all higher education institutions, in 
1993, they constituted two-thirds of all new institutions (Evangelauf 
1994). No other nation so embraced open access to higher education 
(Carnegie Council 1980) 

Unfortunately, institutions’ dependence on enrollments to remain sol- 
vent tended to erode their autonomy and academic quality (Bowen 1980 
p. 221). The need for tuition dollars may tempt administrators to lower 
academic standards in order to admit more students. By the end of the 
1970s, | most public institutions were running their educational programs 
almost entirely with funds from tuition and enrollment-based state appro- 
priations Private institutions depended on tuition for the bulk of their 
revenue Most federal and state funds came via student grants, which 
encouraged student access but weakened literacy and quantitative skills 
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(Carnegie Council 1980, p. 86). More institutions became part of 
multicampus universities or were subjected to increasingly detailed state 
regulation, which also decreased their autonomy and tended to erode 
their academic quality (Bowen 1980, p. 221). 

A third reason for persistent fiscal problems is the relative rise in op- 
erating costs: instructional and research equipment (and personnel to 
run it), computers, laboratories, staff to comply with federal rules, and 
litigation pressed by disgruntled administrators, faculty, staff, and stu- 
dents.* 

Some administrators worry that a freshet of recent books critical of 
higher education (e.g., Sykes 1988; Smith 1990) may also exacerbate its 
fiscal problems, although such criticism historically has had no apparent 
effect on high public esteem (Carnegie Council 1980, p. 23). Prewitt 
(1993, p. 88) claims that the current alleged loss of public confidence is 
based on anecdotal evidence and is incorrect. According to NORC data 
from 1972 on, leaders in the arenas most closely linked with research 
universities (science and education) were highly regarded by a larger 
part of the public in 1991 than in the early 1980s.° Except for “college 
president,” only eight occupations ranked higher than “college profes- 
sor” in prestige; 726 ranked lower. Fiscal problems, therefore, reflect 
government budget problems more than low public confidence in univer- 
sities (Prewitt 1993, p. 96). 


THE ANACHRONISMS OF ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION 


The unique organization of academia intensifies the impact of retrench- 
ment on departments because those departments have weak governance 
mechanisms that tend to become even weaker when the parent discipline 
is troubled. Under heavy fiscal constraint, the orderly restructuring of 
colleges and departments is therefore especially difficult. 

Coleman (1973) describes academia as an organizational anachronism. 
It has no effective mechanisms for corporate decision making. It has a 
communal governing structure but it lost its communal character. The 
secularization of universities over the last century or so decreased their 
control over members’ personal and religious lives, giving faculty the 
behavioral latitude of employees of the modern corporation. Yet in one 
respect faculty have far more latitude than corporate employees. Except 


5 The cost of education is determined primarily by the money that can be raised. 
Institutions raise as much as they can and spend it all. The question as to what 
education ought to cost is posed only from the outside (Bowen 1980, p. 15). 

6 The data are calculated from the GSS Codebook, University of Chicago, 1992 (Pre- 
witt 1993, p. 99). 
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for teaching, faculty are free to use their time or to sell it as they see 
fit. Independent professionals control their time but receive no salaries. 
Corporate employees receive salaries but do not control their time. The 
basic flaw in academic organization is the failure to exact control of 
faculty time in exchange for salary (Coleman 1973, p. 383). 

Faculty also control their classroom activities. They may reduce prepa- 
ration time without constraint. Were the university a real community, 
reduced performance would be controlled by communal norms. Paradox- 
ically, only when universities ceased being communities were the deviant 
opinions that test academic freedom tolerated; the informal controls that 
enable 'a community to punish bad teaching can also suppress deviant 
teaching (Coleman 1973, p. 310). Thus, department chairs often overlook 
the behavior of faculty who flout classroom norms. For example, if a 
faculty member is reputed to give finals in the last week of classes despite 
an institutional ban on giving them except as scheduled, a chair can 
gather the information needed to justify sanctions only by behaving more 
like a police officer than an academic, which most chairs are reluctant 
to do. 

The lack of university mechanisms for corporate decision making can 
be a short-run advantage to a fractious department in a fragmented disci- 
pline. Terminating a department is not easy in the absence of rules that 
permit orderly governance of choice (Carrter 1974; Cole 1993). Prudent 
administrators avoid abrupt termination, preferring instead a long period 
of attrition before putting a department out of its misery. This gives a 
troubled department time to redeem itself. However, redemption is not 
easy even under optimal conditions and is quite difficult under fiscal 
constraint. This policy appears to be the one that was pursued by Wash- 
ington University. After the sociology department suffered severe prob- 
lems in self-governance (Etzkowitz 1989-90), the administration con- 
strained the department’s efforts to improve for some years while its 
national ratings dropped sharply (Hargens 1990, p. 207). Only then did 
the administration deliver the final blow. 


WHAT DO DEANS REALLY WANT? 


What do deans really want in an academic department? Because of the 
way their own professional success is measured, most academic adminis- 


7 Because universities subsidized them, this flaw made professors cheap hires as con- 
sultants for federal projects after World War II, but it limited their undergraduate 
teaching (Clark 1983). By the late 1980s, complaints that research conflicted with 
teaching led to an exaggerated and anecdotal literature on that topic (Geiger 1993, 
p. 327). 
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trators have two primary goals: to enhance an institution’s prestige and 
ensure its survival. Prestige requires hiring the faculty who contribute 
most effectively to scholarship and enrolling the most talented students. 
Ensuring survival requires fiscal prudence in weighing alternatives. 
Judgments are often difficult because in practice the two goals often 
conflict: for example, administrators may struggle with whether or not to 
admit less well qualified students (despite adverse effects on institutional 
prestige) because the tuition they pay will help balance the budget. 

Provosts value deans who recognize departmental quality and who use 
common sense and fairness in allocating rewards selectively among units. 
Departmental quality can be defined by many criteria. A common indica- 
tor is faculty prestige, an assessment of research quality based on nation- 
wide peer judgment. Administrators, especially in research universities, 
are much aware of these rankings. Provosts and deans typically ask 
external department reviewers how faculty activities compare with those 
in the discipline’s most highly regarded departments. Another important 
indicator of quality is departmental reputation for teaching. It is bad 
news if complaints about teaching reach the dean or provost. Private 
universities (because of high tuition) are especially vulnerable to criticism 
that they fail to meet their teaching responsibilities adequately. 

Deans, in turn, value department chairs who reward quality and man- 
age well. Because chairs must deal directly with faculty and students, 
administrators also value the political skills that foster a productive com- 
munity with high morale and reduce the chances that disgruntled faculty 
and students will pester the dean or provost.® 


PROBLEMS WITH ELECTIVE AFFINITIES FOR SOCIOLOGY 

In addition to the problems that afflict all academic disciplines, sociology 
has some that stem from the nature of the discipline itself. Certain charac- 
teristics, which may have both benefits and costs, increase the probability 
of attracting negative attention from administrators, other departments, 
and the public: a tendency to recruit reformists, the ease with which its 
research can be trivialized, a cognitive style that tends to make sociolo- 
gists pessimistic about the field’s intellectual vitality, a weak core, and 
some affinity for the antirationalist ideas currently emanating from some 
areas in humanities. Many of these features would resist change (nor 


5 According to one sociologist-administrator, anecdotal evidence suggests that sociolo- 
gists carry fights to the dean more often than do other faculty members (DeF leur 
1991). My experience differs, perhaps because I usually met with deans and provosts 
from the Midwest, the location of three of the top five sociology departments (Webster 
and Massey 1992). 
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would we necessarily want to change all of them) but we should be aware 
of their potential costs. 


An Affinity for Reformists 


Until the late 1700s, the humanities accounted for a huge share of the 
curriculum, including prolonged doses of Greek and Latin taught as 
grammar, not literature. This share was eroded by the appearance of 
factual findings incompatible with reigning theories.” The physical sci- 
ences emerged from philosophy during the 1800s. The social and behav- 
ioral sciences emerged from moral philosophy in the late 1800s, among 
a plethora of disciplines born in a period when college enrollments were 
tripling (Carnegie Council 1980). Spawned by economics in the 1880s 
(Metzger 1987, p. 130), sociology was an undefined residual category 
in the social sciences. It included reformist topics (e.g., charities and 
corrections) with no academic home. A primary resource base continues 
to be student demand for courses on social amelioration (Turner and 
Turner 1990, p. 23). Pressures to become a science were probably greater 
in the land grant universities, which emphasized knowledge for use, than 
in the older private universities where humanist interests blunted that 
drive (Smelser 1992, p. 53; cf. this university education with the one 
described in Cobban [1975]. 

From the beginning, sociology attracted students with reformist con- 
cerns and sociologists have long remained to the left of most academics 
(Hamilton and Hargens 1993). The benefit of attracting reformists comes 
from their intellectual stimulation of the field. The best sociologists typi- 
cally include those who are willing to entertain unorthodox ideas as to 
how modern societies function (Lazarsfeld and Thielens 1958, p. 161). 
To study human organization in itself whets curiosity about alternative 
arrangements. 

The cost of attracting reformists results from its giving a discipline the 
appearance, justified or not, of being politically partisan. A discipline’s 
reputation for lopsided political sympathies can annoy legislators. In 
turn, vexed legislators worry administrators in public institutions because 
lawmakers vote on the state subsidy. However, in both public and pri- 
vate institutions, the ultimate cost of attracting reformists results from 
the impression they make on boards of trustees and regents, who tend 
to be successful business persons. Trustees are supposed to ensure that 
the institution’s officers, from president on down, exercise prudence in 


? By the mid-1800s, this curriculum had made colleges much less popular. Despite 
rapid population increases nationwide, some enrollments actually declined (Veysey 
1973, p. 2). 
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running it. Presidents, whom trustees hire and fire, get the brunt of praise 
or blame. Trustees ordinarily stay out of department affairs, but they 
tend to become uneasy if they see their institution become prey to radical- 
ism. Regardless of their personal values, provosts and deans cannot ig- 
nore trustees. 

The cohort entering the field after World War II included persons with 
reformist, even radical, concerns. However, they tried to separate their 
politics and scholarship (Lipset 1994), which reduces (but does not elimi- 
nate) the cost of reformists’ affinity for sociology. Later on, the concept 
of the unity of theory and practice turned the goal of the separation of 
politics and scholarship upside down. This view, which tends to raise 
the cost of sociology’s attraction for reformists, is encouraged by the 
antirationalist currents in academia to be discussed later. 


The Ease of Trivializing Research 


All research can be misinterpreted, especially by the mass media, because 
compression distorts results. In print journalism and television, for exam- 
ple, survey research findings from a particular time and place are often 
given without details as if they were timeless and universal truths (Weiss 
and Singer 1988). 

Sociological research tends to suffer more than other types from the 
ease with which it can be not only distorted but also trivialized (see 
Molotch 1994, p. 221). One source of difficulty stems from the unavoid- 
able practice of stating research problems in terms that laypersons assume 
they understand. For example, when I was a department head at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana-Champaign, the dean called me in to 
discuss the title of a sabbatical research proposal. The faculty member, 
a demographer, wanted to study two-sex life tables. “You have to come 
up with another title,” the dean said grimly. “I can’t send that to the 
trustees. They'd have a fit.” 

Another source of trouble is that journalistic treatment reduces some 
topics to triviality. Journalistic norms emphasize accuracy, but news sto- 
ries must sell papers. Sociological research attracts reporters who want 
the kind of human interest stories that make deans and department chairs 
wince. For example, the stories on the annual meetings of political science 
and sociology in the Chronicle of Higher Education in 1983 served sociol- 
ogy poorly. Political scientists were reported to be criticizing research on 
the presidency. The story on sociology was entitled “You Drink What 
You Are and Other Reports from the Annual Meetings of Sociologists.” 
It began: “What you are may determine what and how you drink. That 
was among the many research findings—on topics ranging from boredom 
to the aesthetic training of chefs—presented by scholars at the Annual 
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Meeting of the American Sociological Association” (Watkins 1983, pp. 
7, 8). It is not difficult to imagine the public perception of scholars whose 
research topics range from boredom to the aesthetic training of chefs. 


Disciplinary Type and Faculty Discontent 


According to Hargens and Kelly-Wilson (1994), scholars’ pessimism 
about research quality in their own field may affect the way administra- 
tors, other faculty, and research foundation personnel perceive that field. 
Administrative perceptions adversely affect the discipline, hindering a 
department in the competition for institutional support and external re- 
search funds. One disciplinary-level source of pessimism is scholarly ano- 
mie, the loss of solidarity following a breakdown in the exchange of 
information. Specialists lose the capacity to talk to each other, making 
it hard for scholars to obtain recognition for their work, and leading to 
a belief that the field is stagnant (Hagstrom 1964, p. 187). Another source 
of pessimism is wide disagreement on the relative importance of research 
topics and on the theories and methods appropriate for a given topic, 
which may also diminish scholarly recognition. Disciplinary size and dif- 
ferentiation also make it hard for sociologists to be recognized for their 
work (Collins 1987). 

Using the 1984 Carnegie survey, Hargens and Kelly-Wilson (1994) 
examined variation by discipline in faculty assessments of their own 
field’s vitality. As predicted, pessimism about one’s field is much higher 
in the social sciences and humanities than in the physical and biological 
sciences. Furthermore, despite sociology’s portrayal in journals and me- 
dia as a discipline that lost its sense of purpose, Carnegie surveys in 
1969, 1975, and, most recently, 1984 show that the proportion of sociolo- 
gists who are pessimistic about their field has been very stable over time. 
The good news: pessimism about sociology has not increased. The bad 
news: this factor continues to disadvantage sociologists compared to 
physical and biological scientists. 


A Weak Core 


A department in a discipline with a weak core is more subject to scrutiny 
when fiscal difficulties intensify than are other departments. The core of 
a discipline, college, or university is the body of knowledge needed for 
an adequate overview of that area. What constitutes an “adequate over- 
view” may be contentious because the concept tends to surface in hard 
times when departments and colleges are at risk of being reduced in size 
or terminated. Pragmatically, a disciplinary core is what must be retained 
if the discipline is to continue to exist. In sociology, many scholars see 
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demography, social organization, and social stratification as the core be- 
cause these areas yield the replicable data most needed to understand 
how societies work. 

When departments are evaluated as a basis for resource allocation, 
those whose disciplinary cores are weak make problems for administra- 
tors. Both the internal and external peer opinion on which deans depend 
may be unclear or inconsistent, giving inadequate guidance to decision 
makers. Some department chairs try to avoid the dilemmas of a weak 
core by insisting that everything their faculty does is important. This is 
a political mistake. It damages department credibility and may force the 
dean to decide which research is most significant. 

Portes (1994, pp. 4, 6), analyzing the causes and consequences of com- 
petition among disciplines, has pointed out that a weak core makes a 
discipline subject to intrusion by other disciplines. Sociology became suf- 
ficiently fragmented in the second half of this century to become the 
target of economics and sociobiology. Social scientists in target areas 
greeted the innovations with attention but the eventual reaction was 
mixed. 

In principle, of course, science might be better served if certain subar- 
eas in one discipline became part of other disciplines. The current disci- 
plinary division of labor owes much to historical accident; the configura- 
tion may look quite different 200 years hence. However, in practice, the 
loss of a major subarea would seriously damage any discipline, defining 
it as a loser in academia’s zero-sum games. 


Antirationalism in Academia 

Today, an unknown proportion of sociologists feels that there are no 
standards of rationality, objectivity, or truth. Another (also unknown) 
proportion believes that sociology has a viable academic niche only as a 
science. The intellectual chasm is unbridgeable. What is at stake is the 
scholarly idea of the disinterested observer seeking objective truth with 
universal validity that is based on the notion of a reality independent of 
human thought and action (Searle 1993, p. 69). This idea is at the heart 
of any discipline’s claim to be a science; that is, to be producing replicable 
research. 

Antirationalism tends to be a problem for those disciplines that harbor 
it because administrators typically lack sympathy with a view that under- 
mines the tradition of Western science. Antirationalist currents, strongest 
in languages and literature, appear mostly in the humanities, some social 


10 One indicator of a weak core is the absence of fairly consistent requirements across 
graduate programs for the Ph.D. Data on this issue will be presented below. 
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sciences, and some law schools but have had little influence on philoso- 
phy, natural and physical science, economics, engineering, and mathe- 
matics (Searle 1993, p. 76). 

Postmodernism, the encompassing name for these trends, assumes that 
the rationalist philosophy that has sustained Western European civiliza- 
tion is bankrupt and on the point of collapse (Gross and Levitt 1994, p. 
5). Postmodernists are complete relativists who see science as an intellec- 
tual device to further the ends of those paying for research rather than 
a way to discover truth about the universe. They tend to identify science 
with technological achievements that caused controversy, like atomic 
power stations and military research in the Vietnam period (Ben-David 
1991, pp. 477, 491). 

Antirationalist currents washed into sociology along well-established 
channels and through new channels opened in the late 1960s. In sociol- 
ogy, I have the impression that there is a tendency (but only a tendency) 
for the more susceptible individuals and groups to be those that identify 
more with humanities than with sciences. In addition, Gross and Levitt 
(1994, p. 108) argue that some members of groups long excluded from : 
science have come to feel that the dominance of research methods linked 
to Western rationalism is a major factor in their exclusion. Feminist 
criticism of science originally claimed, correctly, that women were virtu- 
ally excluded from participation. In contrast, the new criticism of science 
as a masculinist enterprise goes to the heart of science’s methodological, 
conceptual, and epistemological foundations. Even physics and mathe- 
matics have been accused of succumbing to the use of patriarchal 
methods. 

These currents affected sociology by spurring the growth of a more 
relativistic sociology of science in Britain in the 1960s (Ben-David 1978). 
The sociology of science that emerged in the United States in the 1950s, 
the work of Merton and his students, had opposed relativism (Merton 
1973). The British version saw scientific norms and “truths” as changing 
from field to field and time to time more as a result of “negotiations” 
between opposing interests than of new discoveries. This view implies 
that scientific truth depends on the power of the negotiator more than 
on a complex relationship to an external reality that the negotiators can- 
not control. 


" See Huber and Loomis (1970), Huber (1973), and van den Berg (1980). The antira- 
tionalism that appeared in the 1970s was far more hostile to Western rationalism than 
was the Deweyism of the 1930s (Veysey 1973, p. 20). 

12 For references to feminist criticism of science as a masculinist enterprise, see Ferber 
and Nelson (1993, p. 8) and Gross and Levitt (1994, chap. 5). In sociology, feminists 
are divided on these issues (Sprague and Zimmerman 1989). 
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WHAT SHOULD DEPARTMENTS DO? 


Thus far, I have tried to demonstrate two theses: that higher education’s 
persistent fiscal problems will pressure departments in all disciplines to 
make their claim on university resources as strong as possible and that 
some of sociology’s characteristics tend to make its departments espe- 
cially vulnerable to budget cuts. What should departments do? Falk 
(1991) and DeFleur (1992) have suggested that they should seek special 
niches in their respective institutions, keep their houses in order, serve the 
university, and strengthen their undergraduate and graduate programs. 

Some data strongly suggest that graduate programs need attention. 
Sociology graduate applicants suffered from the general decline in GRE 
scores in arts and sciences that had resulted from a sluggish academic 
labor market and growing opportunities in law and business, a decline 
exacerbated by a 30-year decrease in the percentage of doctorates 
awarded by research 1 universities (Bowen and Sosa 1989, p. 173). By 
the early 1980s, sociology GRE scores were the lowest in the social sci- 
ences (D’Antonio 1991). 


REPORT: TASK GROUP ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 


As ASA president-elect in 1988, I was aware of information circulating 
among a network of sociologists with experience in reviewing graduate 
programs, including highly ranked ones, that reported instances of un- 
clear standards, doubtful course rigor, a smorgasbord curriculum, and 
inappropriate graduate student participation in governance. However 
disturbing, these data provided an inadequate basis for action because 
they were anecdotal and had to remain anonymous. Yet to do nothing 
seemed imprudent. I therefore appointed a task group, originally chaired 
by Richard Hill, to address these concerns. It was composed primarily 
of persons with administrative experience in graduate departments and 
ultimately included four ASA presidents. The task group strongly 


J A research 1 university offers a full range of baccalaureate programs, gives high 
priority to research, annually receives at least $40 million in federal support, and 
awards at least 50 doctorates annually; 59 public and 29 private universities currently 
meet these criteria (Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 1994, 
p. xix). 

M For example, one department, the only one in its university to do so, gave graduate 
students voting parity on all committees. A faculty majority wanted to tighten require- 
ments but graduate students persistently prevented it. 

15 The task group included Michael Aiken, James Coleman, Lois DeFleur, Barbara 
Heyns, Kenneth Land, Stanley Lieberson, Franklin Wilson, William Julius Wilson, 
Mayer Zald, and me. The report was enriched by comments from senior sociologists 
experienced in program review. 
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agreed that it could only recommend actions: disciplinary associations 
cannot tell departments what to do. The report’s purpose was to stimu- 
late discussion. Submitted to the ASA Council early in 1992, it was 
neither approved nor circulated to the membership for discussion. Below, 
I paraphrase the report’s discussion of administrative criteria for budget 
cuts, the reasons for sociology’s vulnerability, graduate departments’ 
Ph.D. requirements, and final recommendations. 


The hostile fiscal environment of the 1990s makes it likely that administra- 
tors, who try to be rational, will use these guidelines in making selective 
cuts: 

1. Strength will be protected. An excellent department or one nearly so 
will be spared to the extent possible. 

2. Core departments will be protected. No university will terminate its 
mathematics department just because it is weak. Is sociology a core disci- 
pline? Probably not. Other undergraduate programs rarely require specific 
sociology courses. 

3. Universities will protect the departments that contribute most to the 
institutional mission. Favored departments will be those (a) that take their 
undergraduate mission seriously, as evidenced by their controlling of grade 
inflation, their offering of rigorous courses and a strong honors program, 
and their reforming the curriculum as appropriate, all of which require 
collective action; (b) that provide a structured curriculum for high-quality 
graduate students with an opportunity for hands-on research; (c) that have 
faculty engaged in high-quality research; and (d) that have faculty who 
demonstrate university citizenship by appropriate service activities. 

In meeting these challenges in a hostile fiscal setting, sociology is vulnera- 
ble. It tends to be characterized by individualism and fragmentation, mak- 
ing it especially hard to do the things that need to be done. 

Sociology’s reputation among legislators and trustees tends to be that of 
a pusher of unpopular causes. One legacy of the student movements of the 
1960s and early 1970s is that administrators often see sociology departments 
as centers of radicalism. Sociology tends to prosper during surges of public 
concern with social problems and to languish in conservative periods. This 
cyclical pattern almost always antagonizes higher-level administrators who 
remain fearful of hotbeds of leftist action. 

Another legacy of the 1970s is the denial of sociology’s status as a science, 
which undercuts the methods and research strategies that had long been 
seen as the discipline’s underpinning, needed for its legitimation. Com- 
pounding this legacy was an antisociology coalition within some of the older 
humanist fields, which helps to account for some of sociology’s weakness in 
the Ivy League. 

A serious legacy of 1969 is an extreme ideology of democracy that permits 
graduate student participation in decision making on faculty recruitment 
and graduate curriculum. Other departments tend to assign such responsi- 
bility solely to faculty. Departments can be paralyzed when students be- 
come a political force through formal representation in governance or 
through their own organizing capacity. Students tend to fight for “free- 
dom” and against “structure,” against quantitative and language training, 
against repeated evaluation, and for “input” and “voice” in curriculum, 
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admissions, and personnel matters. Given the choice, a sizable majority of 
graduate students would probably opt for a less structured program with 
few courses in quantitative methods, even though most students who reluc- 
tantly go through a tough program later credit it with creating the human 
capital from which they have been able to draw at will in academic or 
nonacademic careers. 

Sociology’s growth rate in the 1960s has left departments heavily staffed 
with faculty now near retirement, making these units tempting targets for 
deans hunting for programs to terminate. 

In times of retrenchment, sociology’s interdisciplinary strength can make 
it vulnerable. Many administrators laud links across disciplines but seldom 
note dangers. In one major department, 14 of 21 appointments are joint. 
Such a unit is easy to close because tenured faculty can be appropriately 
absorbed elsewhere. 

Our interdisciplinary strengths may also produce overspecialization. In 
the Guide to Graduate Departments, some departments list more specialties 
than faculty members. 

In turn, lack of a well-defined core coupled with an ideology of limited 
terms for department chairs leads to less stable leadership. Overly rapid 
turnover erodes the prestige of the position and reduces relations of trust 
with the dean. 


The task group asked William D’Antonio, then the ASA Executive 
Officer, to gather data on the requirements in the 104 Ph.D.-granting 
departments listed in the Guide to Graduate Departments. Their major 
requirements, from most to least common, appear in table 1. 

The most striking fact about the list of major requirements is its lack 
of substance. An observer who wanted to identify sociology’s core could 
hardly infer it from this list. It is also notable that only the dissertation, its 
proposal and defense, comprehensive examinations, and a requirement 
in research methods and theory are common to more than half of the 
departments. Fewer than half of the departments require a specialty area 
examination. A little more than one-third require any statistics courses. 
Yet the ASA executive office had emphasized that the association is 
slowly but surely making the point among federal agencies that sociolo- 
gists share statisticians’ and psychologists’ statistical skills. These data 
make it hard to refute the charge that graduate education in sociology 
fails to reflect a central core. 


The task group does not foresee the ASA’s setting standards or monitoring 
programs; instead, the ASA should provide a forum for discussion through 
general interest programs. The teaching journal could encourage a dialogue 
on graduate education. Although the task group believes that attention to 
its six recommendations would improve a department’s position in the 


16 In contrast, undergraduate and graduate programs in economics typically require 
a year of microtheory, a year of macrotheory, and a year (or more) of statistics courses 
(Hansen 1990; Siegfried et al. 1991). 
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TABLE 1 


PH.D. REQUIREMENTS IN SOCIOLOGY DEPARTMENTS, 1990 











Requirement % of Departments 
Dissertation ....................... J... narsani eee 99 
Oral defense: ............... J... qas desees 98 
Dissertation proposal............ ....... .... a... 92 
Comprehensive examinations ...... ................... 90 
Research methods ............ ...... ...... oo... 78 
Theory course(s) .. ...................... ea. aaa... 72 
Specialty area examination ............................ 49 
Foreign language .................. ........................ 46 
Total credit hours .............. ....... ....... 1... 44 
` Coursework .............. ......... aaa I TL, 42 
Residence c a nera aa KS ss tees 40 
Core area examination .......... ...... ................. 39 
Statistics course(s) ....... ..................... ........ š 37 
Areas of specialization ................ . ....... ....... 34 
Teaching/research requirements .............. ......... 22 
Time Umit uu Sa कण ण 14 
Specific number of area courses ... ................. 3 13 
Empirical paper ......... ............. ....... l eee 13 
Specific quantitative methods course ..... ....... ... 9 
Specific qualitative methods course .................... 9 


NOTE.—The task group is grateful to William D’Antonio for collecting the 
data and to Xianghuan Zhang for analysis. N = 104. 


university, departments remain responsible for the way they manage their 
teaching and research. 


The task group’s six recommendations are given below: 


1. Departments need to address the extent of graduate student influence 
on faculty decision making.—Departments are poorly served by having 
graduate students (especially as voting members) on curriculum committees 
or committees that establish or oversee graduate programs. 

2. Many departments need to confront the problem of loosely structured 
design-your-own programs that have little quality control, no solid general 
hurdles, and minimal faculty oversight. —These problems can be exacer- 
bated by the presence of large numbers of students from abroad. 

3. Most graduate programs are probably spread too thin. —Departments 
often try to do too many things. They might better focus on few areas, 
depending on faculty size and quality. Once a department has chosen its 
areas, it should get enough faculty to work together to build real strength. 
Students in a given area should have a core program whose methods and 
substance are suited to one another. 

4. Although research funding is a general problem, many departments do 
too little to encourage research training before the dissertation. — They fall 
into patterns of funding students as teaching assistants and they overem- 
phasize examinations. 
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5. All students should be required to master the research methods needed 
to work in government or applied settings.—The discipline’s claim to pro- 
duce skillful statisticians must be based in reality, even if many sociologists 
choose to emphasize qualitative methods in their dissertations or postgradu- 
ate work. 

6. Courses required for the undergraduate major and the graduate pro- 
gram should reflect sociology’s central core: demography, social organiza- 
tion, and social stratification.—Too often a radical discontinuity separates 
faculty research from what is being taught at the undergraduate level. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE ASA 

That the ASA Council did not circulate the report on graduate education 
for discussion is perhaps not surprising. Since the early 1970s, the ASA 
Council and its governance structure have increasingly reflected the inter- 
ests of constituencies whose primary focus is not on graduate education: 
nonacademic sociologists, political radicals, women, minorities, and soci- 
ologists as teachers. These groups mobilize around intellectual, practical, 
and ideological issues (Collins et al. 1990, p. 5), which tends to politicize 
the association and reduce its ability to address disciplinary issues such 
as graduate education. 

Simpson and Simpson (1994, pp. 260-65) recount how the ASA has 
dealt with several constituencies. When nonacademic sociologists wanted 
ASA help to establish and control a market for themselves, the ASA set 
up a standing committee on practice and sponsored a journal (which 
attracted too few subscriptions to survive). In response to external social 
movements, the ASA Council established in the early 1970s an executive 
specialist for women and minorities along with committees and programs 
designed to increase their participation. In response to enrollment de- 
creases in the 1970s, the council enlarged the Teaching Services Program, 
created a standing Committee on Teaching, a departmental subscription 
service, and an annual teaching award." 

In roughly the same period, the number of ASA sections grew from 
five to more than 25; the proportion of ASA members who belonged to 
one rose from about one-quarter to about one-half (Simpson and Simpson 
1994, p. 270). The increase was not driven by association size, which 
peaked in 1972 (Collins et al. 1989). Some growth occurred in areas with 
applied interests; other sections are offshoots of political interest groups 
that have retained resources won from the ASA in periods of militant 
mobilization. 


17 The ASA Council discussion at the time made it clear that one incentive in empha- 
sizing teaching was the hope of luring new members from the burgeoning two-year 
and community colleges. 
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Once the process of adding new sections was well established, how- 
ever, it became part of normal organization politics (Collins et al. 1989, 
p. 4). Setting up a new section is now routine for any group that mobi- 
lizes. Knowledge of the process is widespread. Thus, sections have be- 
come a major part of ASA politics although, ironically, participatory 
movements make organizations more complex and bureaucratic in struc- 
ture (Collins et al. 1989). 

As a result of these organizational changes, only a quarter of every 
dollar spent now goes to promote the discipline, compared to about half 
30 years ago (Simpson and Simpson 1994, p. 268). Decreasing the empha- 
sis on the discipline did not increase membership, which peaked in 1972 
and declined by just under a quarter from 1972 to 1984, with a soft 
upturn since 1984. Nor did the shift in focus increase voting. In 1959, 
just under two-thirds of the members voted. The percentage voting de- 
creased to just over one-third in 1987 and just under one-third by 1992.18 

Along with the broadening of ASA functions to reflect professional and 
adaptive activities, more and more ASA officers appear to have been 
nominated and elected for reasons other than eminence in the discipline. 
A rough indicator of this practice is that only three of the 14 candidates 
named by the 1993 Committee on Nominations for the 1994 elections 
were from a top ten department; none was from the top two, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—Madison and the University of Chicago (Simpson and 
Simpson 1994, p. 273). 


DISCUSSION 


Higher education’s fiscal problems highlight aspects of sociology that 
increase departmental vulnerability to selective budget cuts. Although 
weakness in departmental self-governance occurs across campus, some 
of sociology’s other characteristics are less widely shared: an elective 
affinity for students with activist and unrealizable reform agendas, the 
ease with which research can be trivialized, a low consensus on substance 
and method that lead to pessimism about the field’s vitality, a weak 
core, and some affinity for antirationalism. Such features tend to attract 
negative attention from deans. In addition, the politicizing of the ASA 
over the last two decades has decreased its ability to deal with disciplin- 
ary issues. 

Some attributes, like the affinity for reformists, would be hard to 
change and most sociologists would not want to change this attribute 


18 Network factors (membership in a section, Sociologists for Women in Society, a 
Ph.D.-granting department, or annual meeting participation) predict ASA voter turn- 
out more often than demographic factors (D’Antonio and Tuch 1991). 
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even if they could. The practical question is how to minimize negative 
effects that can be caused by this predeliction. There are other aspects 
of sociology, however, whose costs tend to outweigh any benefits. Two 
of them stand out. 

First, antirationalist forays into the discipline incur potentially heavy 
costs with no compensating benefits. As sociologists, we should resist our 
admirable tendency to tolerate differences when it requires tolerance of 
perspectives that involve aggressive efforts to undermine everyone else. 
There may be no universal intellectual standards, but some are certainly 
much less contested than others and it is naive to expect administrators 
to give resources to those who proclaim unwillingness to respect, honor, 
and advance such standards. Cultivating skepticism cuts both ways. The 
vulnerability of the antirationalists is that they also put forth standards 
(however tacit and incoherent) just as they claim others do, but theirs 
are more blatantly self-serving than most of what they criticize (Rytina 
1994). 

Second, sociology’s lack of a core puts departments at competitive 
disadvantage in the struggle for resources. It is hard for administrators 
to get adequate information about the quality of faculty research. If a 
department chair stonewalls the dean by claiming that all faculty research 
is equally important, the dean may conclude that it is all equally unim- 
portant. 

Lack of a core also makes it hard to design a graduate program. Sociol- 
ogy’s extreme popularity and rapid growth in the 1960s left behind di- 
verse, often mutually hostile camps. Many departments accommodated 
these differences by evolving decentralized graduate programs that al- 
lowed subdisciplinary groups to award degrees to students indifferent to 
or willfully ignorant of the core. Yet a discipline that awards degrees or 
faculty positions to those with no respect for its broader legacy will not 
live long. How could such persons hope to convince administrators to 
devote scarce resources to a discipline that they themselves do not value? 

Nothing is inherently wrong with a house that has many rooms (Stinch- 
combe 1994). But the rooms need a common entryway. Furthermore, 
the presence of too many rooms without a logical throughway is an invita- 
tion to knock down some and board up others. I do not argue that 
sociology should be limited to a single substantive dimension of research. 
That would be impossible and disastrous. But to claim that nothing can 
be done to evaluate the merit of subareas is a defeatist obeisance to 
relativism. 

It seems likely that nothing will be done unless a department agrees 
that it risks losing ground in the struggle for resources. Certainly, nothing 
will be achieved without academic civility. Faculty must ask themselves 
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who and what they are and then address the ways that their diversity 
can contribute to the central core. 

The core is embedded in disciplinary history. Few will disagree that 
the founders were concerned with society writ large, how it was chang- 
ing, the problems attending change, and what might be done about those 
problems that was possible and just. The founders also agreed that the 
working of society was subject to scientific study, whatever the problems 
attending that approach. To maintain historic continuity requires that 
the discipline examine the way societal organizations function and change 
in order to clarify the problems experienced by individuals and groups. 
This task requires the sharpest theoretical and methodological tools. 
Surely most subareas in sociology can accommodate and contribute in 
some way to this core. 

Concretely, sociologists need to consider the discipline’s niche as a 
producer of knowledge. As Davis (1994, p. 181) notes, “In the lingo of 
our dear friends the economists, we need some comparative advantage. 
In plain English, we have to be able to do something that somebody 
wants and do it better than our competitors.” Universities exist because 
taxpayers and other publics are willing to pay for them. What does the 
public get in return for supporting sociology? A critical task no other 
discipline handles is to supply the knowledge needed to run welfare 
states. Practical problems have always spurred social science develop- 
ment by stimulating pressure for action, attracting resources, and testing 
extant theories (Portes 1994, p. 22). Sociologists have a natural affinity 
for education, health, and welfare institutions. If we do not believe that 
we can increase human knowledge and understanding, we cannot expect 
others to believe in or pay for our efforts. Sociologists need to address 
the consequences of the way that modern societies change, as Weber and 
Marx did (Sciulli 1989). They need to work on increasing the solid facts 
that may be sociology’s greatest contribution (Davis 1994, p. 184). Data 
are needed to address an abundance of nontrivial social problems. Let’s 
get busy. 
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Review Essay: Getting the Homeless off the 
Streets and the Children off the Dole! 


The Homeless. By Christopher Jencks. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. Pp. viii+ 161. $17.95. 


Welfare Realities: From Rhetoric to Reform. By Mary Jo Bane and 
David T. Ellwood. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1994. 
Pp. xvi+220. 


Eugene Smolensky 
University of California, Berkeley 


Mary Jo Bane and David Ellwood are admirable writers, but Christopher 
Jencks is an especially graceful and gracious writer who, as far as I 
can tell, has never missed an opportunity to give credit where credit is 
due—even to those with whom he mightily disagrees. His example must 
inspire any reviewer, even one as cantankerous as I, to strive for the 
same virtues. It is not easy. 

Jencks has chosen to answer three questions: How much did home- 
lessness increase during the 1980s? Why? What should we do to reduce 
it? His answers are these: Homelessness increased by 300%, from a bit 
over 100,000 in 1980 to 400,000 in 1987—88 (p. 16). The important con- 
tributing social and political causes were the virtual abolition of invol- 
untary commitment for the mentally ill, failure to provide alternative 
housing for the deinstitutionalized, the crack epidemic, the declining fre- 
quency of marriage among women with children, reductions in cash wel- 
fare benefits, and the destruction of skid row. There were other less 
important causes, among them the opening of shelters. How much each 
of these factors may have individually contributed to the growth of home- 
lessness is not calculated. Teasing out the contribution of each interde- 
pendent factor would be a daunting task. 

If the causes of the problem are a synergistic mass, the proposed solu- 
tions are nevertheless target-specific correlates of homelessness. Crack 
and the collapse of the marriage market, which lie at the heart of the 
problem as Jencks sees it, can perhaps be a bit affected through perfor- 
mance contract programs and vouchers, but we cannot expect too much 
from trying to alter individual behavior. The proposed remedies about 
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which Jencks is a wee bit more optimistic are different for each category 
of the homeless. For single individuals we should make the shelters more 
habitable by giving everyone a private space, while requiring in exchange 
a few hours of work a week in public day labor. For families with chil- 
dren we ought to raise cash benefits, but since we will not do this we 
should “expand HUD’s rent-subsidy programs so that they reach all 
families with incomes below half the local median” (p. 112). For the 
mentally ill we should either provide sheltered employment or, if not 
that, improve disability benefits and consider locking up those who are 
likely to kill themselves slowly in the streets. Jencks’s basic postulate is 
this: Out of our “moral obligation to strangers” (p. v), we should keep 
people off the street, since we can. It is not within our ken to treat their 
personal problems. 

Posing the questions, calibrating the increase in homelessness, taking 
up the potential explanations serially, then articulating the policy recom- 
mendations constitutes the extraordinarily linear flow of this short book. 
In contrast, the Bane and Ellwood book is anything but linear. In further 
contrast, these authors do not mention the homeless at all. While Jencks 
is primarily concerned with why some poor are so long on the streets, 
Bane and Ellwood are concerned with why some are so long on the dole. 

Bane and Ellwood may have written much of this book before taking 
charge of the Clinton welfare-reform effort in Washington, but welfare 
reform was much on their minds even then. The opening chapter, jointly 
authored by Thomas Kane and Mary Jo Bane, is “The Context for 
Welfare Reform.” Drawing on a history of welfare administration, it 
seeks to establish a key premise for the nature of the welfare reform they 
envision. Repeated efforts to get the poor off welfare and on to work, 
they find, have been thwarted by “an administrative culture that is more 
concerned with the enforcement of eligibility and making sure that recipi- 
ents comply with the AFDC regulations than with helping clients toward 
self-sufficiency” (p. xi). Chapter 2, jointly authored by Bane and Ell- 
wood, answers three questions. How long do female household heads 
with children stay on welfare? What are the attributes of those who stay 
on a relatively long time? How do they get off welfare? This chapter 
establishes a second premise for reform: Taking account of repeated spells 
shows that the proportion of recipients on welfare for a long time is 
drastically higher than earlier work had shown and work is a more com- 
mon but less permanent route out of welfare than previously thought. In 
a long third chapter, Ellwood uses the differing attributes of those who 
stay on and those who move off welfare to evaluate the discriminatory 
power of three alternative theories of welfare behavior. He thereby estab- 
lishes a third premise: Except for inner-city poverty, which no theory 
explains, the economists’ rational-decision-maker model, supplemented 
by the social psychologists’ expectancy theory, “explains welfare dynam- 
ics rather well” (p. xii). In chapter 4, the most successful chapter, Bane 
has her administrator’s hat on. Her agenda for action is full: minimize 
program changes unless they make things more transparent, standardize 
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filing units and income eligibility levels across the assistance programs, 
communicate to clients, and train the workers to understand the pro- 
grams they administer. 

Finally, incrementalism having had its say, we get to the grand finale, 
“Reducing Poverty by Replacing Welfare.” If you have been following 
the course of the Clinton reforms and can remember what they were 
before the assault on teenage mothers was launched—when protections 
were envisaged for those struck down by the “two year and you're out” 
rule—you have the gist of this chapter. The emphasis on getting welfare 
mothers to work presumably follows from the premise state in 
chapter 1, but that seems totally offset by the equal emphasis on a time 
limit in which it must happen. The time limit may be a response to the 
premise of chapter 2, but it does not necessarily follow (e.g., the Israelis, 
having noticed that the attributes of their welfare population sharply 
divide at two years, raise benefit levels at that point on the grounds that 
those most in need of help have revealed themselves). Economic rational- 
ity plus expectancy apparently reduces to the belief that losing the welfare 
check will promote work or marriage, not cocaine and prostitution. 

Both books conclude with a chapter on policy recommendations. What 
are we to make of books, of which these are only the latest among many, 
that take 150 pages to analyze a social problem and 20 to advance a 
set of recommendations? Jencks offers his proposals diffidently, and as 
palliatives. Ellwood gives us global solutions with breathless bravado. 
Both exhibit considerable scorn for past actions, but neither subjects 
their own proposals to anything like the analyses their scorned predeces- 
sors have been subjected to. Neither book asks how robust their propos- 
als are to slight alterations in the objectives being sought. Neither pro- 
jects the expected outcomes of their suggestions. Neither book projects 
the benefits or costs of their proposals. Indeed, it would be hard to know 
what would be called a benefit and what would be counted a cost. What 
would constitute success? Passing a benefit-cost test? 90% of the homeless 
out of sight? 100% reduction in the number of women 14—64 years old 
on welfare? For example, suppose a mother receiving $450 from welfare 
gets a 20-hour-a-week job earning $400, which is deducted from her 
welfare check. Work expenses are $50, and child care costs the govern- 
ment $250. The cost of administering welfare has risen $150. Has prog- 
ress been made? Neither book deals with the unwanted consequences 
that will surely follow if their proposals are implemented. And neither 
tells us how they are going to get the street-level bureaucrats to do for 
their proposals what they will not do for the rules they now administer. 
In short, no one could make policy based on the content of these books. 

It used to be that the obligatory end to a social science research pa- 
per—drawing policy implications—was just that, implications. These 
implications were not proposals. They were a rhetorical device meant to 
say, “Perhaps if I explain the policy responses implied by this study, you 
will better understand me. Of course, do not act on these proposals, 
because others of my papers reached quite opposite policy implications.” 
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The conversion from implications to proposals resulted from the preoccu- 
pation with “unintended” consequences, where “unintended” came to 
mean “unexpected.” With that substitution came the idea that policy- 
making did not make appropriate use of social science, and therefore 
good intentions invariably led to counterproductive outcomes. 

This history has proven pernicious in two ways. First, it permits social 
scientists to publish half a book. By now thousands of pages of typescript 
and a mountain of printout are undoubtedly piled up at the Department 
of Health and Human Services in support of Clinton’s welfare reform. 
Certainly a tenth of the information Bane and Ellwood now control could 
have been produced at Harvard and should have been in their book. 
Second, and far more important, the onus for poor policy outcomes has 
been put in the wrong place. There are no unexpected outcomes from 
welfare policies anymore, if there ever were any. (Anyone can tell you 
that an incentive offered will be taken.) Each welfare-reform proposal 
at least since Nixon’s guaranteed income proposal has drawn on the best 
social science of the time. The mess we are in is not due to analytical 
error, bad sociology, or ignorance. We are in a mess because we con- 
sciously and conscientiously chose this mess over the alternative messes 
that we could have been in. Books that ignore the difficulties that lie in 
the extraordinary technical complexities that attend resolving multiple 
and conflicting goals,-goals geographically rooted and hence powerfully 
represented in the Congress—problems scrupulously attended to in pre- 
ceding efforts to deal with poverty and its consequences—will not get 
the homeless off the streets nor the children off the dole. Analysts strug- 
gling with unavoidable trade-offs and politicians compromising very dif- 
ferent values will inevitably produce what even sophisticated voters per- 
ceive to be failed, uncoordinated policies. 

Both Jencks and Ellwood take it as a matter of course, for example, 
that the proximate cause of a person’s problems should dictate the policy 
response. But it is exactly this view that creates all the moral hazard that 
the authors lament when they pound on those unintended consequences. 
Let me use Jencks as an example, but only because his exposition is 
clearer. If we partition the population and make better accommodations 
available for families than for unrelated individuals and for the disabled 
than for those who are not disabled, we can all predict a sizable expansion 
in homeless families headed by a disabled adult. How many? Perhaps at 
least the 2 million persons Jencks believes to be living in despised shared 
living spaces out of sheer desperation (p. 104). What then? If Jencks 
thinks that is just fine, he has not said so. And if we take his advice, 
someone will produce a dissertation a decade hence showing Jencks’s 
proposal to have been foolish. Yet Jencks is one of the most astute writers 
in the field and never foolish. 

Consider as another example the ambiguity surrounding the specifica- 
tion of goals. Jencks’s immediate goal is to get the homeless housed. 
What if we put up housing in the commercial sections of town as he 
proposes and our poor refuse to live in them, as poor persons around the 
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world have done when offered similar solutions? Has the problem been 
solved? From one point of view, it has. We can rightly say that no one 
needs to be homeless, that homelessness is a revealed preference. Thus, 
the problem is resolved. We could say the same today about the poor 
elderly, but we do not. And we would not say it about the homeless if 
they continued to live in our public parks, while the housing the bureau- 
crats extol remained empty. 

These two books are by gifted social scientists from three different 
disciplines. Everyone, even poverty specialists, will benefit from reading 
these books even though they are aimed at laymen. Both for their 
strengths and their weaknesses, they will enliven any course. Students 
should be asked to work through all the numbers, because many are 
ingeniously arrived at and all are debatable. But most of all, every reader 
should try to answer two key questions before they set these books aside: 
Do I know now why past policies have failed? Has the probability that 
we will fail again been reduced? 
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Structural Contexts of Opportunities. By Peter M. Blau. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. xiii +229. $32.50. 


Heather A. Haveman 
Cornell University 


This slender volume updates Peter M. Blau’s theory of how macrosocial 
structure influences microprocesses, building on and extending his earlier 
work (Blau, Inequality and Heterogeneity [New York: Free Press, 1977]; 
Blau and Schwartz, Cross-Cutting Social Circles [Orlando, Fla.: Academic 
Press, 1984). The central thesis is that population structure, the composi- 
tion of societies or societal subunits along salient dimensions of social posi- 
tion, governs individuals’ life chances by providing opportunities for and 
imposing constraints on interpersonal relations and social mobility. The 
first three chapters lay out theory and summarize extant empirical evi- 
dence, which largely concerns intergroup relations (residential segregation, 
intergroup marriage, intergroup conflict). The conceptual foundations are 
presented in a precise, orderly, and therefore compelling logic that is a plea- 
sure to read, even if much material is familiar to scholars who have read the 
two earlier books. The four chapters that follow this review and revision of 
Blau’s theory apply the theory to several new phenomena: social mobility, 
the structure and behavior of formal organizations, social exchange, and 
the evolution of societies. Since they represent the meat of the book— 
scientific progress occurs, after all, by applying existing theories to new 
contexts—I focus on these chapters. 

In chapter 4, Blau tackles three issues concerning social stratification. 
First, he seeks to extend social theorists’ explanatory reach to encompass 
intergenerational moves within occupational structures, as well as inter- 
generational changes of occupational structures. Second, he outlines 
mechanisms linking intra- and intergenerational mobility. Finally, he 
decomposes mobility into two factors: the existence of opportunities (dif- 
ferent stratification systems) and chances for achieving these opportuni- 
ties (individual differences in social capital). This chapter breathes new 
life into one of the most important questions addressed by sociologists, 
namely how individual characteristics and aggregate social structure 
jointly influence attainment and inequality. 

Inchapter 5, Blau briefly reviews a variety of topics concerning organiza- 
tions: the impact of social structure on organizational membership, the re- 
ciprocal influences of individuals and the groups to which they belong, dif- 
ferentiation in formal organizations, and forms of control in business 
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enterprise, among others. Although he mentions in passing that organiza- 
tions’ structures mediate the impact of broader social structure, these sec- 
tions are only loosely tied together by reference to large-scale social struc- 
ture. Clearly, much work remains for organizational sociologists to apply 
Blau’s theoretical perspective to understanding relations within and be- 
tween organizations. It is puzzling that Blau does not discuss research that 
has accumulated over the past decade concerning the demographic compo- 
sition of organizations’ workforces (e.g., Jeffrey Pfeffer’s “Organizational 
Demography,” in L. Cummings and B. Staw, eds., Research in Organiza- 
tional Behavior (Greenwich, Conn.: JAI Press, 1983]). Researchers have 
examined how organizational demography—the distribution of organiza- 
tional members along various dimensions of social position—influences a 
multitude of individual, group, and organizational outcomes. 

Chapter 6 focuses on how large-scale structure constrains small-scale 
exchange relations. Here, Blau argues that macrostructures (societal, 
community) do not arise from microrelations (interpersonal, intergroup), 
but, in a seeming contradiction, he acknowledges that the interactions 
of individuals and small groups can alter future macrostructure (p. 151). 
This suggests a nonrecursive dynamic system, wherein past macrostruc- 
ture influences current microstructure, which in turn influences future 
macrostructure. If this is a valid reflection of social-structural dynamics, 
then the question of which came first, micro— or macrostructure, would 
be rendered obsolete. Social theorists on both sides of the debate could 
turn to more productive questions, such as their reciprocal influences, 
and thereby gain greater understanding of what drives stability and 
change in social systems. 

Finally, in chapter 7, Blau examines two antecedents of social struc- 
ture: demographic trends (differential fertility, mortality, and migration 
rates) and economic development (industrialization). This chapter takes 
a perspective on societal evolution that stretches to the very long term, 
which is congruent with Braudel’s argument (On History (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1980) that knowledge of Phistoire de la longue 
durée is essential to understanding society and that the history of instants 
and events—Phistoire événementielle—may be necessary, but is not suf- 
ficient. Blau leaves open the question of the extent to which structures 
erected in the past become stable elements for many generations, the 
extent to which “they get in the way of history, hinder its flow, and in 
hindering it shape it” (Braudel, p. 31). 

Social scientists of many different stripes will find the ideas contained 
in this book extremely useful. Economists will find here a well con- 
structed model of structures within which exchange relations are embed- 
ded, a model that transcends the usual categories of monopoly, oligopoly, 
and perfect competition. Among psychologists, behavioral decision theo- 
rists may come to appreciate the external conditions that simultaneously 
create opportunities for and constrain individual choice and action. Eco- 
nomic and social historians will find a conception of social structure 
that is amenable to cliometric analyses. Anthropologists will discover 
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structural explanations that compete with and complement their cultural 
theories. Sociologists, of course, have the most to gain from applying 
Blau’s theory to pressing questions, such as how various levels of social 
structure interpenetrate one another. 


The Social Organization of Sexuality: Sexual Practices in the United 
States. By Edward O. Laumann, John H. Gagnon, Robert T. Michael, 
and Stuart Michaels. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. 
xxxi +718. $49.95. 


J. Richard Udry 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


This book stakes its claim to fame as the only comprehensive study of 
adult sexual behavior in the United States that is based on a representa- 
tive sample. Other studies have not been based on national samples, or 
have not been based on modern statistical sampling techniques, or have 
not included both sexes or all ages, and so on. (The study’s subjects were 
18-59 years old.) The most famous previous studies are those by Kinsey 
et al. (Alfred C, Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and Clyde E. Martin, 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Male [Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1948]; Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. Martin, and 
Paul H. Gebhard, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1953], which are based on interviews taken in the late 
1930s and 1940s. The Kinsey studies drew volunteer samples and there- 
fore could not accurately estimate the behavior of the American popula- 
tion at that time. 

This book’s title affirms its resolutely social constructionist theoretical 
stance. Human sexual behavior and its patterns are construed as social in- 
ventions. When a pattern of behavior is discovered, the explanation is so- 
ciological. For example, when the data show that women report having 
orgasm infrequently, compared to men, Laumann et al. explain that “or- 
gasm among women is a form of experience that is poorly taught and has 
limited sources of social support” (p. 113). Lucky for the human race that 
at least male orgasm is well taught and has solid sources of social support. 

Three theories are said to drive the collection and interpretation of the 
data: script theory, choice theory, and network theory. Script theory says 
that we share a set of culture-specific conventions about what is sexual, 
what we do and with whom, where we do it, and in what order. Choice 
theory is an economic model of decision making applied to how we make 
sexual choices within the context of existing scripts. Network theory 
explains how the way we are socially situated in relation to other people 
affects the sexual partnership formation pattern and its consequences. 
These theories are contrasted with the theoretical framework of the Kin- 
sey monographs, which conceptualized sexual behavior as a manifesta- 
tion of biological sex drive. For reasons that escape me, the authors 
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believe that most researchers today hold to a biological theory and that 
only a handful of researchers (including the authors themselves) are social 
constructionists. Sociologists will find the book theoretically mainstream. 

Despite what the authors take to be their unusual approach, their 
tables and graphs offer easy comparisons to earlier studies. If you are 
interested in distributions of sexual behaviors by social attributes, they 
are here. Missing are measures of “total outlet,” animal contacts, and 
orgasms in sleep, which were covered by Kinsey et al. but perhaps are 
not suitable for the conceptual scheme of the present volume. Many 
of the relationships between sexual behavior and social attributes that 
Laumann et al. document are familiar to researchers in the field from 
smaller and less representative studies. But some are new. For example, 
vaginal intercourse was rated “very appealing” more frequently than 
other practices offered for rating, and watching the partner undress was 
rated second (although this was much more popular with men than with 
women). Only a few rated digital stimulation of the partner’s anus as 
“very appealing.” But kissing, hugging, and manual and oral breast 
stimulation were missing from practices offered for rating. After all, you 
can’t list everything someone might do. 

Individual chapters cover the number of sex partners (not very many), 
homosexual behavior (concentrated in the biggest cities), age of first sex- 
ual contact (getting younger), forced sex (mostly by lovers, spouses, and 
close acquaintances), sexually transmitted infections (it’s related to the 
number of partners), fertility, cohabitation, and normative orientations 
toward sex. There is a particularly useful chapter that explains why the 
AIDS epidemic will remain confined to specific small groups: existing 
patterns of new sex-partner contact in the general population are insuffi- 
cient to generate an epidemic of such a low-infectivity virus. That does 
not mean that you will not be infected by your next new partner. 

Throughout the book the reader will be struck by the differences be- 
tween men and women. The authors conclude that “one of the most 
important indicators of difficulties is the pervasive differences in the ap- 
proach to and understanding of sexuality by men and women” (p. 547). 

If you study the tables and graphs, and take what the authors have to 
say as one way to interpret them, you will not go far wrong. The authors 
are admirably cautious in avoiding causal interpretation where their re- 
search design does not justify it. Their estimates will be the benchmarks 
against which future changes in the sexual behavior of Americans will 
be measured. Everyone who writes or does research about sex will need 
to keep this book at hand. Other scholars will need to read it or risk 
exposing their ignorance about this common topic of conversation. 
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The Velvet Glove: Paternalism and Conflict in Gender, Class, and Race 
Relations. By Mary R. Jackman. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1994. Pp. xvi +425. $38.00. 


Mary C. Waters 
Harvard University 


Mary R. Jackman believes that sociologists have been looking for hate in 
all the wrong places. She argues that relationships between dominant and 
subordinate groups in society are most often characterized by paternalism, 
not conflict—and that love is a far more potent instrument of social control 
than raw power or repression. In this brilliant, wide-ranging, and 
groundbreaking book she examines three case studies of intergroup rela- 
tions in American society—race relations between blacks and whites, gen- 
der relations between women and men, and class relations between the 
poor and the rich. Skillfully blending a daunting literature review, a bold 
and new theoretical proposition, and empirical survey material on in- 
tergroup attitudes and behaviors, she builds a theory of intergroup rela- 
tions that should define a research agenda for scholars in three separate 
areas of sociology for years to come. This is an impressive and important 
book that should be required reading for anyone interested in social strati- 
fication, social psychology, race relations, gender, and social theory. 

Jackman defines paternalism as the combination of positive feelings for 
a group and discriminatory intentions toward that group. She argues that 
students of race, class, and gender relations have been led astray by the 
expectation that relations of exploitation between a dominant and subordi- 
nate group should be characterized by consistently negative feelings along 
with resentment and repressed or outright conflict. Instead, Jackman ar- 
gues, members of dominant groups most often accomplish their exploita- 
tion through institutions and frequently feel no personal responsibility for 
or involvement in that exploitation. Asa result, the individuals in the domi- 
nant group feel no hostility toward the subordinate group and often have 
warm feelings of affection and even inclusion toward them. 

Jackman’s approach to this study is different and refreshing in a num- 
ber of important ways. Rather than taking individual intergroup atti- 
tudes as the properties of individuals, she examines intergroup attitudes 
as the product of group positions and as political communications. Thus 
she is not concerned with why some whites are less opposed to blacks 
than others, but how whites as a whole react to blacks and how blacks 
as a whole react to whites. She also examines intergroup attitudes of 
both groups—instead of just focusing on how whites see blacks or how 
the working class sees the upper class, she asks the same questions and 
gives equal analysis to intergroup attitudes and beliefs of both dominant 
and subordinate groups. Perhaps most fruitful and unusual, however, is 
Jackman’s comparison within one theoretical frame of three different 
types of inequalities (those of gender, class, and race). 

She argues that the most important variables affecting the attitudes 
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and behaviors that develop between groups are the degree of physical 
segregation and role segregation between groups. Physical separation 
makes paternalism and control through ideology more difficult because 
the lack of day-to-day close contact affords subordinate groups more 
opportunities to develop their own interpretations of their exploited posi- 
tions. Role segregation allows individuals from different groups to be in 
very close proximity while the boundaries between groups stay ‘sharply 
defined. Using data from a 1975 nationwide survey of Americans de- 
signed to explore these issues, Jackman shows that gender relations are 
characterized by the least amount of physical segregation, a high degree 
of role segregation, and a high degree of paternalism. Race relations are 
characterized by a great deal of physical separation, a moderate degree 
of role segregation, a lower amount of paternalism, and a higher amount 
of conflict. Even in conflict-ridden American race relations, Jackman 
shows that about 40% of whites exhibit paternalism, not hostility, toward 
blacks. Class relations fall between the extremes of gender and race, with 
a moderate amount of role and spatial segregation and a moderate 
amount of conflict and paternalism. 

This is an ambitious book in that it attempts to redirect scholarly work 
in three different fields, it takes a novel methodological approach, and it 
proposes a new theory of intergroup relations. It might be a controversial 
book for those who do not accept the premise that Jackman takes as given, 
that exploitation is key to the relations between the classes, the sexes, and 
the races. (Most sociologists, I suspect, would have little trouble with such 
a premise.) It is above all a scholarly book, however, which persuaded me 
of a bold new approach, surveyed and synthesized a wide body of knowl- 
edge, and used new empirical material to support a theoretical advance. I 
hope other scholars will test these ideas with other data, in other societies, 
with other types of intergroup relations, and in other historical periods. 


Power in Movement: Social Movements, Collective Action and Politics. 
By Sidney Tarrow. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Pp. 
ix+251. $59.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Robert D. Benford 
University of Nebraska—Lincoln 


For over two centuries, ordinary people, relatively powerless folk, have 
exercised a powerful influence on politics and society by acting collec- 
tively. There is, in other words, “power in movement.” Under what 
conditions is this the case? Has the influence of social movements been 
“real” and enduring or illusory and ephemeral? Are there common pat- 
terns of power dynamics in the careers of movements? These are the 
central questions of Sidney Tarrow’s extraordinary monograph, Power 
in Movement. While partial answers to these questions can be found in 
his earlier works and in the writings of others—most notably Charles 
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Tilly—this is the most comprehensive, holistic analysis of the history of 
social movements yet published. That in itself would constitute a sub- 
stantial contribution to sociology, history, and political science. But Tar- 
row goes much further by developing a general theory of collective action 
that accounts for the rise and fall of movements, the powers they derive 
and exercise, and their cultural and structural impacts. 

Political opportunity structures form the cornerstone of Tarrow’s the- 
ory of collective action, and it is upon these structures that all other 
processes depend, from movement emergence to movement participation 
to resource mobilization to movement outcomes. Yet this is not a mono- 
causal, deterministic theory of collective action. Rather, it is a sophisti- 
cated elaboration of the structural complexities that constrain and facili- 
tate collective action. The most salient of these changes in political 
opportunity structures include increasing access to power, unstable politi- 
cal alignments, influential allies, and divisions among elites. Although 
each had been previously identified, Tarrow’s insightful articulation of 
the conditions under which these affect various forms of collective action 
and how they do so is novel. Moreover, Tarrow’s formulation of political 
opportunity structures is not as purely objectivistic as has typically been 
the case with earlier scholars. Though still clinging to the objectivist 
ontology of the resource mobilization and political process approaches, 
his conceptualization opens the door for the development of a construc- 
tionist approach to political opportunities. For Tarrow, political opportu- 
nities are not simply external “things,” but rather forces that can be 
created and manipulated by movement actors themselves. Challengers 
can affect their political opportunities by diffusing collective action 
through their social networks, by forming coalitions, and by creating 
incentives for elites to respond. “Early risers” in a cycle of protest can 
broaden the political opportunity structure for other aggrieved popula- 
tions in a number of ways. For one, they lower the “transaction costs of 
contention for even weak actors” (p. 154), in part by demonstrating “the 
vulnerability of authorities” to the demands of the relatively powerless. 
Early risers can also develop resonant master frames that can be em- 
ployed successfully by other challengers who mobilize later in the cycle. 

Each of the foregoing as well as numerous other dimensions of Tar- 
row’s theory are richly illustrated and carefully elaborated using scores 
of movements and several cycles of protest from 1789 to 1989. These 
data (from primary and secondary sources) not only serve as a vehicle 
for illustrating and supporting his theory, they also allow him to derive 
generalizations regarding trends in the dynamics of social movements. 
Thus Tarrow shows how repertoires of contention evolved from tradi- 
tional forms (local and patronized) to “modular” forms (national and 
autonomous), how state building created new opportunities for social 
movements, how the advent of print media and the emergence of special 
purpose associations contributed to the diffusion of movements to new 
publics, and, most recently, how globalization trends in communication, 
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transportation, and capital have spawned transnational social move- 
ments. 

When weighed against the extensive contributions made by Power in 
Movement, my criticisms are few. At times Tarrow gives too much credit 
to political opportunity structures while slighting the social construction 
of ideologies, identities, grievances, and the like. For instance, he restates 
resource mobilization’s constancy of grievances assumption/assertion 
even when his own historical data indicate otherwise and at a time when 
its original proponents have either denied they ever made such a dubious 
claim or have softened it. Instead, he cites old evidence and ignores 
the litany of critiques against this position. Hence, the linkage between 
objective conditions and collective interpretations appears more mechani- 
cal and automatic than most social constructionists would posit. Finally, 
because the evidence in support of political opportunity structures is 
almost always marshaled ex post facto to explain the emergence of a 
movement or a cycle of protest, we still lack evidence regarding the 
effects of political opportunities. Why do some movements fail to emerge 
or mobilize when the political opportunity structures are apparently ripe? 
Does any change in the political opportunity structure provide the impe- 
tus for collective action? What happens when the local political opportu- 
nity structures are favorable but the national are not? 

These comments and questions should not be taken as an indictment 
of Tarrow’s outstanding work. Rather, we can take solace in the fact 
that he has left a little work for the rest of us. Power in Movement is 
essential for all serious students of social movements, political sociology, 
historical sociology, and political science. 


Peasant Power in China: The Eva of Rural Reform, 1979-1989. By Dan- 
iel Kelliher. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1993. Pp. 
xxi +264. $30.00. 


Dali L. Yang 
University of Chicago 


Though dust-jacket blurbs are usually, and justifiably, discounted, in 
the case of Kelliher’s book, the blurb is appropriate. This book is indeed 
“a carefully wrought, intelligent, well-written, and original analysis of 
central issues in Chinese peasant politics” in the reform period. 

China’s rural reforms are important not only because of the vast num- 
ber of people affected but also because the apparent success of these 
reforms provided the momentum for reforms in other aspects of China’s 
political economy. Drawing on extensive fieldwork, especially in Hubei 
province, Kelliher provides an interpretative study of three major arenas 
of reforms: family farming, marketing, and privatization in land tenure, 
credit, and labor. In each of these arenas, peasants “pushed unsanc- 
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tioned changes that radicalized the leaders’ reform plans beyond recogni- 
tion” (p. 5). Therefore, it is erroneous to attribute the causes of China’s 
reforms to the Chinese leadership or the Chinese state alone. 

Kelliher correctly points out that the capability of the peasants to sig- 
nificantly influence both reform policy and practice is not readily ex- 
plained by the general literature on peasant politics. This is all the more 
puzzling under a state-socialist system. Under such a system, the state is 
recognized as strong. Meanwhile, peasants are seen as weak, having 
been forced into relationships of dependency in cellularized collective 
institutions. To explain the apparent anomaly, Kelliher introduces a hy- 
pothesis that emphasizes the interaction of two factors: the government’s 
pursuit of balanced economic growth and the commonality of life situa- 
tions of peasants created by state socialism were the two major mecha- 
nisms for making disorganized peasant actions an effective influence over 
the reforms. 

First, according to Kelliher, because of the peasants’ initial control 
over the harvest, the relative bargaining power of peasants is greatest 
when the state pursues a balanced economic growth strategy such as the 
Four Modernizations program, rather than social transformation or rapid 
industrialization. “A state that makes balanced growth its basic project 
is [by definition] forced to treat the peasants’ position in agriculture with 
respect.” The state displays “sensitivity to peasant dissatisfaction and 
openness to peasant initiatives” in order to win their cooperation (pp. 
29-30). Indeed, even though peasant actions had an enormous impact 
on the trajectory of the reforms, Kelliher concludes that there was “little 
that peasants forced the state to do against tts will” (p. 239). 

Second, Kelliher points to the irony of state socialism, which has placed 
peasants in similarly hard circumstances such as commune structures and 
thereby created the possibility of mass action without mass organization: 
“Peasants with no plan, no communication, and often no knowledge of 
each other’s actions behaved as if acting in concert” (p. 31). As a result, 
peasants became an effective force in making reform. 

In addition to peasant-state relations, Kelliher also addresses issues of 
state-socialist reforms and the political logic of privatization. Interest- 
ingly, Kelliher argues that privatization and the rapid social diversifica- 
tion that has occurred under it offer the state new means to control 
peasants. In addition to the usual tools of taxation, credit incentives, and 
monetary policy, Kelliher suggests that the state may gain new allies in 
the rural entrepreneurs and others and thus divide and rule the peas- 
antry. In effect, by dismantling the rural collectives, the reforms have 
also removed the institutions that put peasants in similar circumstances, 
which had made peasant influence possible in the first place. Therefore, 
ironically, leaders in the socialist state will actively promote privatization 
in order to strengthen their political base. 

All in all, Kelliher presents a remarkably structured argument about 
how and why China’s peasants contributed to the making of reform. Yet 
one wonders about the range of variations in outcomes that emerged in 
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the provinces. The author pays special attention to the contrast between 
Anhui, where the provincial leadership was more inclined toward reform, 
and Hubei, where household contracting spread only after the center had 
come to that conclusion and wanted to spread it. If peasants shared 
similar class circumstances, then how do we account for the variations 
in local leadership actions and in the patterns of reforms? 

In the preface, the author somewhat delimits the applicability of his 
argument by introducing a different variable, saying that the book is 
largely based on information derived from the broad south-central rice- 
growing region, an ecological setting “that encouraged the greatest peas- 
ant activism and inspired the most heated passions for change” (p. x). 
Here again the issue of variations cannot be avoided. In 1979, the share 
of land planted in rice was 25.08% in Guizhou, 25.37% in Sichuan, 
27.4% in Anhui, 31.83% in Jiangsu, 35.11% in Hubei, and 54.79% in 
Zhejiang. Yet, while the rice percentages were similar in Anhui and 
Hubei, what can account for their differences in adopting reforms? Simi- 
larly, why were Guizhou and Sichuan, which were less into the wet-rice 
culture, pioneers in the reforms but not Jiangsu or Zhejiang? 


Revolutionary Discourse in Mao’s Republic. By David E. Apter and 
Tony Saich. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1994. Pp. 
xviii + 403. $49.95 (cloth); $24.00 (paper). 


Prasenjit Duara 
University of Chicago 


“Discourse” is a key word of late 20th-century academia whose usage 
is exceeding all efforts to contain its meaning. Even if we think of it 
minimally as the way in which the categories of everyday conversations 
are linked with world-constituting ones, one can still find important dif- 
ferences in usage. Professors Apter and Saich identify their usage of 
“discourse” with a logocentric as opposed to an econocentric (rational 
actor) model of society. Discourse communities are special types of com- 
munity centered upon the search for and realization of higher moral 
truths. As such, discourse is as relevant to understanding conceptions of 
community in Plato’s Republic as to religious groups and Mao’s utopic 
revolutionary community—the simulacrum—at Yan’an. 

Yan’an exemplifies the process of forming the discourse community 
that culminates in the transformation of the self (akin to conversion) into 
the collective individual. At the core of Yan’an, the transformed selves 
refer mainly to the thousands of young students and intellectuals who 
flocked there to contribute to the resistance against the Japanese occupa- 
tion of China. The process of transformation involves, first, the interpre- 
tation of historical events by leaders, especially Mao, through symbolic 
codes that invest these events and their heros (the ultimate hero being 
Mao) with an aura that is persuasive and compelling. The second step 
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is the “exegetical bonding” that occurs through inculcation (the old word 
was indoctrination) of these narratives and codes by means such as educa- 
tion, study cells, and public performances. The voluntary submission of 
the body to disciplinary apparatuses indexes the sacrifice of the inner self 
to the collective individual. In a third step, this bonding creates a fund 
of symbolic capital from which ordinary individuals draw their new sense 
of self and through which leaders like Mao transform themselves into 
“cosmocrats” authorizing the creation of truth within this finite cycle. 
A final step is the repressive moment: the locking into place of the cycle 
through the danwei system (the work and residence units that also oper- 
ate as surveillance systems) as well as the periodic terror campaigns such 
as the Rectification of 1942 and the Cultural Revolution (1966-76). The 
end arrived when the aura of the Yan’an discourse community was fi- 
nally “displaced” by that of the new discourse community of students 
in Tiananmen in the spring of 1989 (p. 317). 

Although one may be able to find several elements of the analysis in 
Benjamin Schwartz’s early work on Chinese communism, in Weber’s 
writings on charismatic power, and even in notions of brainwashing, to 
my mind the authors have successfully identified and analyzed a little 
understood cross-cultural phenomenon, not least by an insistent compari- 
son with Plato’s Republic (Yan’an as the republic of the caves). The 
book’s other strengths lie in its secure theoretical and philosophical 
grounding and, despite much repetition, in its explication and elaboration 
of the constitutive process of the discourse community. Particularly skill- 
ful is the analysis of the three nested historical narratives that linked 
China’s fate to Mao’s success. Also important are the interviews with 
Yanan survivors and their personal narratives—especially those of the 
child and the soldiers—which help enliven a text that often tends to 
swing between dense theorizing and an equally dense political history. 

My concern centers upon the authors’ characterization of discourse. 
Despite the acknowledgement that the logocentric model is also applica- 
ble to “normal” politics) the actual separation of discourse/collective 
individualism from the rational actor/methodological individualism mod- 
els in the analysis (and several references throughout the book suggesting 
that the two are often exclusive [pp. 108, 303) leaves the authors vulnera- 
ble to the charge that discursive bonding might have veiled other self- 
interested motives among ordinary individuals. While they successfully 
show how events are interpreted and mobilized into the new discourse, 
they are less successful in demonstrating specifically how the new sense 
of self and its actions are drawn from symbolic capital. Thus, a picture 
emerges in which leaders such as Mao instrumentally use such a dis- 
course, while the rest of the people are assumed to be so formed by that 
discourse that they are denied the possibility of such strategic action. Yet 
many of the personal histories and examples that the authors discuss 
reveal differences between the Maoist representation and the personal 
sense of self (even though the individual may have recalled Yan’an with 
warmth and nostalgia). Was this, after all, not the reason for the Rectifi- 
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cation and terror campaigns? I fully affirm that discourses constitute 
individual selves, but they hardly do so in a way that precludes strategic 
behavior. Conversely, the separation of the two models makes it difficult 
for us to understand the continuing power of Maoist representations even 
among the new generation of students in China today. 

The authors have done a masterful job of recreating and situating an 
extraordinary moment in modern history. In order to flood the religiosity 
of the moment with all the light at hand, they might have obscured 
some of the more ordinary human activities that were entwined with the 
extraordinary. 


Gifts, Favors, and Banquets: The Art of Social Relationships in China. 
By Mayfair Mei-hui Yang. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. 
Pp. viii+ 370. $42.50 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Gary G. Hamilton 
University of Washington 


Guanxi is a word known to those in the know about China and to a lot 
of other people as well. A few Western observers in the People’s Republic 
of China (PRC) began to use the term in the early 1980s to describe 
“back door” acquisitions of scarce goods, services, and opportunities. 
In the middle 1980s, I was among a number of writers who began using 
the term analytically to describe, in Chinese society, a form of social 
practice having political and economic significance. By the early 1990s, 
the term began to appear frequently in newspaper articles and television 
stories about Chinese politics and Chinese businesses. It was only re- 
cently, however, when I heard a financial analyst on cable television 
knowingly use the term, that I realized the word is becoming one of those 
foreign language expressions, like gung ho, that is so widely used in 
English that the original meaning of the word is lost. For this reason, 
among many others, I welcome the publication of Mayfair Yang’s im- 
pressive and important book that frames, explores, and theorizes the 
meaning of guanxixue, the art of social relationships in Chinese society. 

The product of over a decade of research and reflection, the book 
begins with a wonderfully honest account of Mayfair Yang’s own discov- 
ery of guanxi in the politicized milieu of the PRC in the early 1980s. In 
Chinese society, guanxixue—literally, the art of relationships—denotes 
the expertise involved in “the exchange of gifts, favors, and banquets; 
the cultivation of personal relationships and networks of mutual depen- 
dence; and the manufacturing of obligation and indebtedness” (p. 6). 
What makes this expertise so important in Chinese society is the “pri- 
macy and binding power of personal relationships and their importance 
in meeting the needs and desires of everyday life” (p. 6). In 1982, when 
Mayfair Yang began her research in Beijing, guanxixue was rapidly be- 
coming a crucial area of knowledge and a necessary skill for Chinese in 
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the PRC to possess. In the 1970s, the Cultural Revolution had ended 
and comprehensive economic reforms had begun. By the early 1980s, 
society had opened sufficiently for people to acquire new needs and to 
aspire to goals that had been impossible in earlier decades. The art of 
social relationships became the medium of acquisition, but, then, it was a 
risky medium because guanxixue, which binds people in webs of mutual 
obligation, subverts, corrupts, and undermines state power. Therefore, 
the more egregious practitioners of guanxixue, as well as anthropologists 
who would study this form of social practice, ran the risk of being cap- 
tured by a seemingly omnipresent state apparatus. Mayfair Yang writes 
about the fears and moral dilemmas she encountered in her fieldwork 
and about her own “Chineseness,” a non-PRC Chineseness, which made 
her both an observer and a subject of the social practice that she wanted 
to investigate. 

After framing guanxixue in the context of her own subjectivity, the 
author explores the meanings of the term in the lives of the people around 
her. She divides this discussion into four chapters. In the first, she distin- 
guishes between a popular discourse and an official discourse and delin- 
eates the key terms in these discourses; in the second, she describes who 
uses the art of social relationships and in what contexts; in the third, she 
summarizes the art itself, the ethics, tactics, and etiquette of making and 
maintaining relationships; in the fourth, she tries to account historically 
for the reemergence of guanxixue in the recent postrevolutionary decades. 
Throughout these chapters, her analysis draws extensively on her field 
research and includes lengthy quotes from her informants. By the end of 
these chapters, the reader obtains a good understanding of guanxixue in 
the PRC. 

In the last portion of the book, also divided into four chapters, Yang 
speculates about what guanxixue means theoretically. Previously pub- 
lished or presented as separate papers, these four chapters do not cohere 
in the same way that the previous four did. The first of these chapters 
contrasts the political economy of the state with the gift economy of the 
people. Guanxi, she contends, is a mode of circumventing official prac- 
tices. In the second of these chapters, she analyzes the state’s strategy of 
reinterpreting the past as a way to criticize and change the present; in 
restoring guanxi practices, the Chinese people are now using them as a 
strategy to oppose the state. In the third of these chapters, she analyzes 
the cult of Chairman Mao and, with his death, the creation of the “gu- 
anxi subject.” In the final chapter, she argues that the art of social 
relationships expands the space between the individual and socialist soci- 
ety and, hence, provides a basis for a new social order that is emerging 
in the PRC. 

Several times in the last half of the book, Yang likens her theorization 
of guanxixue to Foucault’s archaeology of discourse practices. Indeed, 
like Foucault, she reaches some brilliant insights, but, also like Foucault, 
all too often these insights are submerged in a jargon that makes them 
difficult to interpret and to evaluate. Overall, however, I heartily recom- 
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mend this book. It is essential reading for anyone who wants to under- 
stand the meaning of social relationships in Chinese society. 


Some Trouble with Cows: Making Sense of Social Conflict. By Beth 
Roy. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1994. 
Pp. xviii+ 231. $40.00 (cloth); $15.00 (paper). 


Jean Bacon 
Williams College 


Faced with the task of explaining the world’s protracted ethnic conflicts, 
social scientists usually focus on structural and historical conditions to 
provide a vocabulary for understanding the ubiquity of such strife. This 
institutional level of analysis casts regional conflicts in a light that renders 
them comparable, thereby enabling us to generalize about the nature of 
social conflict. Beth Roy’s rich analysis of a particular incident of ethnic 
conflict offers an enlightening alternative approach to generalization 
about social conflict. 

In 1954, in what was then East Pakistan, Golam Fakir’s cow ate a bit 
of Kumar Tarkhania’s lentil crop. Roy chronicles the transformation of 
this routine neighborhood dispute into a communal, or ethnic, “riot.” 
Her agenda is to bring structural and historical conditions home, as it 
were. Roy argues that societywide social conflicts are ultimately grounded 
in what ordinary individuals decide to do (or not to do) in particular 
places at particular moments. Her task, then, is to map out the interac- 
tion among structural conditions, historical experiences, and local behav- 
ior. Rather than searching for causes, Roy offers us a generalizable model 
of the social processes that ignite incidents of ethnic conflict and sustain 
such patterns of conflict over time. 

She accomplishes this through a detailed study of the actions and rea- 
soning of participants in and witnesses to this Hindu/Muslim clash. In 
the first half of the book, Roy presents the “riot” through tales told by 
various villagers. (What villagers call a riot turns out to be a sit-down 
of the two sides across a field from one another, rather than the mass 
mayhem the word usually conjures up.) The partial nature and internal 
contradictions of the villagers’ stories sometimes leave the reader wishing 
that Roy’s questioning of the villagers had been more rigorous. The 
second half of the book, however, probes these seeming inadequacies of 
presentation. 

Part 2 unravels the complex web of stories about the riot to answer 
three questions: Why did this trouble with cows become a riot? Why did 
it become an ethnic, or communal, riot? How did the riot connect the 
villagers to national social transformations? By weaving together villag- 
ers’ knowledge of distant political changes, their common experiences of 
local power structures, and the actions of local leaders and the incident’s 
protagonists, Roy gives a very satisfying analysis of how a simple conflict 
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between neighbors became “ethnic” and suddenly took on significance 
in a broader societal arena. 

The most theoretically intriguing aspect of Roy’s argument concerns 
villagers’ use of the riot to incorporate national political changes into 
their daily lives. Feeling that the state, postpartition Pakistan, is now 
theirs, local Muslims seize this opportunity to demonstrate against the 
actual and perceived disabilities they have experienced at the hands of 
their Hindu neighbors, thus renegotiating local power relations. Little 
does it matter that the Hindus who sit at the opposite end of the field 
are low-caste Namasudras who share with their Muslim neighbors the 
experience of oppression by high-caste Hindu landlords. Little does it 
matter that the state at the time of the riot was controlled by Urdu 
speakers from West Pakistan who, according to the author, “exploited 
and oppressed [Bengali Muslims] as brutally as had the European colo- 
nists before them” (p. 175). What does matter is local Muslims’ belief 
that their time has come, and local Hindus’ belief that Muslim actions 
are, as one villager said, “totally counter to the social rules” (p. 69). 

Ultimately, local political and economic relations change little. What 
do change are Muslim and Hindu villagers’ conceptions of who holds 
power. Roy argues persuasively for the important role of ideas in social 
conflict. For her, ideas are not so much articulated political ideologies as 
everyday conceptions of the nature of one’s world. Such ideas both moti- 
vate conflict and are transformed by its outcome. Individual understand- 
ings of structural and historical conditions drive conflict as a real-time 
social process. 

One criticism that can be made of this volume is that Roy’s interviews 
took place in the late 1980s, well after the 1971 War of Independence 
transformed East Pakistan into Bangladesh. One wonders whether the 
analysis she presents of the riot is not unduly colored by changes in the 
political map of South Asia. Some of the language people use to describe 
the riot indicates an elision of historical time. Did Muslims and Hindus 
in 1954 feel about Pakistan the way they feel about Bangladesh today? 
Roy recognizes this problem but perhaps gives it less weight than it 
merits. 

This methodological issue, and the sometimes forced treatments of 
various theoretical literatures, however, should not overshadow the sub- 
stantial merits of this careful, empirical analysis. It has much to offer as 
an analysis of social conflict that is sensitive to the interplay of social 
action, social meaning, and social structure. 
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Status and Sacredness: A General Theory of Status Relations and an 
Analysis of Indian Culture. By Murray Milner, Jr. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994. Pp. xv +336. $60.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


McKim Marriott 
University of Chicago 


By showing how his theoretical model of status and power is realized in 
certain social formations of Hindu India, Milner aims to demonstrate the 
universal applicability and utility of mid-20th-century Western sociology. 
Proceeding eclectically with ideas from Marx, Weber, Durkheim, and 
others, he conceives of statuses as approval ratings that are granted ac- 
cording to their objects’ honorific associations and conformity to a partic- 
ular set of norms. He treats legitimacy and sacredness along with status, 
since he takes all three to be special forms of power and therefore condi- 
tioned by resources. Milner contends that status as a nonmaterial power 
resource is inalienable, relatively inexpansible, and (if elaborated) stable; 
although often linked with wealth and force, status must be made to 
appear distinct from either. That Hindus may perceive their social lives 
in terms other than the above and may reason about them differently 
does not deter Milner from pointing to selected features of caste, political 
authority, marriage, and religion in India that approximate the output 
of imagined rational choices made in the terms of his model. 

The large-scale, ideal-typical propositions so generated by him are in- 
genious and may delight theorists or others who are unconcerned with 
Hindu definitions of the situation or with evidence. For example, in 
chapter 6 Milner shows that the resource conflicts anticipated by the 
model correspond to differences among the four varna categories of 
Hindu cosmogonic myth (described as “status groups” by Milner) and 
also to differences between them and four other social types (holy men, 
criminals, the left-hand castes, and untouchables). Another example is 
his showing (in chap. 14) that differences between his two status criteria 
(conformity and association) roughly correspond to theological distinc- 
tions that have been repeatedly made among various Hindu devotional 
sects. Shown also to model conflicts among Western classes and Christian 
sects, such propositions about Hindu divisions offer hope to Western 
social-theoretical transculturalists. 

Milner laments, however, that from the few data (largely second- and 
third-hand interpretive materials) that pass his editing, few of his propo- 
sitions can be validated. Indologists will be at a loss to know how they 
might assist him, because he shows only selective interest in relevant 
Hindu texts, such as The Laws of Manu (used by him in the antique 
Buehler translation, rather than the well-indexed W. Doniger and B. K. 
Smith translation [Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1991). Milner omits its 
transactional descriptions of the varna classes to which he devotes so 
much analytic attention, preferring to deal with them through textbook- 
stereotypical portraits; he supposes that “bandits and outcasts are studi- 
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ously left out” (p. 78) of Brahmanic schemes, while they are in fact 
discussed in The Laws of Manu chapter 10 and elsewhere, along with 
many other types generated by mobility and mixture (rather than divi- 
sion) of varnas. Such expansive multiplications of statuses, paralleled in 
actual caste histories and readily simulated using Hindu gestures, would 
be difficult to reconcile with his model of Hindu status competition as a 
closed, “zero-sum game.” 

Empirical researchers will be equally at a loss to help, since Milner 
checks his impressionistic demography against none of the available In- 
dian statistical and survey sources. Before furthering his model, ethnog- 
raphers, too, may await his response to their often contrary, first-hand 
accounts of social processes in caste, marriage, and religion (such as 
W. S. Sax’s Mountain Goddess [New York: Oxford University Press, 
1991], or E. V. Daniel’s Fluid Signs [1984], Ann G. Gold’s Fruitful 
Journeys [1987], and Margaret Trawick’s Notes on Love in a Tamil Fam- 
ily [1990], all from University of California Press, Berkeley). Those famil- 
iar with Hindu ritual and quotidian practice at personal or family levels 
either in the present or in centuries past are even more likely to reject 
Milner’s assumptions that status claims are injured by display of wealth, 
that incongruent statuses are intolerable, or that Hindu statuses are espe- 
cially stable. 

Can a theoretical general model of Hindu status be constructed with 
fewer counterfactual assumptions? Admirably rigorous as may be Mil- 
ner’s initial resolve to work from putatively general principles alone (for- 
mally admitting only the Hindu presumption of the husband’s superior- 
ity, oddly classed as an off-status “ad hoc variable” [p. 149]), by the 
end of the book he has introduced numerous other variables—heat, het- 
erogeneity, materiality, contingency, centrality, deviance, inauspicious- 
ness, reversal, unboundedness, otherworldliness, and so on—to account 
for anomalies of Hindu status. Behind such labels, scholars of the area 
may recognize five common social suppositions of Hindu culture. A more 
direct path to a truly general social science would be to reason systemati- 
cally with that culture’s categories and logics (as some have begun to do 
in Contributions to Indian Sociology 23, no. 1 [1989]), rather than to 
follow Milner’s long detour with a load of alien doctrines through an 
illusory Western version of India. 


In an Age of Experts: The Changing Role of Professionals in Politics and 
Public Life. By Steven Brint. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1994. Pp. 278 


Michael J. Powell 
University of Auckland 


Sociologists of the professions will welcome this long-awaited book by 
Steven Brint, not only because it brings together the results of Brint’s 
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research on the political attitudes and class position of professionals, but 
also because it addresses significant questions about the future of the 
professions under advanced capitalism. Brint thoroughly examines the 
validity of claims about the emergence of a “new class” of educated 
professionals and experts who challenge managerial and capitalist inter- 
ests. Furthermore, he looks closely at the changing role and function of 
professional occupations in the political economy. 

After briefly presenting his argument, Brint moves to an analysis of the 
position of the professional stratum in the American political economy. In 
a new and helpful analysis, he locates professions in no fewer than five 
“spheres of purpose” and three distinct sectors. The predominant 
spheres of “purpose” or professional activity are business services, ap- 
plied science, culture and communications, civic regulation, and human 
services, while the major institutional arenas of. professional employment 
are the nonprofit, private, and governmental sectors. Overlaying this 
complex pattern of spheres and sectors are the markets within which 
professionals operate. Different markets, and different forms of organiza- 
tion within them, provide professionals with various advantages. For 
instance, private practice and particular industry locations lead to market 
advantages for some professionals. Similarly, organizational position may 
give certain professional groups advantages over others. Not unexpect- 
edly, Brint finds that the political outlook of particular professions is 
closely associated with their market and sectoral positions. 

One advantage of locating professions in such a way is that it empha- 
sizes the significance of market situation, industry location, and organiza- 
tional position for professional status and power, factors too often forgot- 
ten in the classical focus on knowledge and function. Brint’s analysis 
places professions squarely within the political economy of advanced 
capitalism and provides a basis for understanding why professionals 
might have different political values while sharing common cultural ele- 
ments. Brint’s complex analysis adds a new and important dimension to 
our understanding of the structural location of professions in postindus- 
trial society. 

Having located professions within these intersecting matrices, Brint 
examines the culture of professionalism and the political attitudes and 
values of professionals. While holding that professions do share some 
identifiable cultural commitments, Brint finds that the political attitudes 
and values of professionals are fractionated. Furthermore, Brint’s analy- 
sis of survey evidence shows that professionals by and large scarcely 
constitute a radical, or even reformist, political bloc. Indeed, they are 
generally quite conservative on fundamental economic matters, with 
their liberality extending only to social issues. More important, Brint 
finds little evidence to support the emergence of a new educated profes- 
sional class that holds views divergent from managerial and business 
elites and thereby provides a source of countervailing power. On the one 
hand, the political values of professionals are too diverse and heteroge- 
neous to constitute a class with shared interests; on the other hand, pro- 
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fessionals do not differ significantly from business elites in their economic 
attitudes and values. So much for the “new class” theory that was fash- 
ionable in the 1980s. 

In the second part of the book, Brint examines the influence of profes- 
sionals in policy making and in the moral imagination of intellectuals as 
evidenced in their writings in leading journals of opinion. Once again, 
he finds that the argument that political decision making is dominated 
by a technocratic and professional elite is overstated. While the number 
of policy experts and professional staff who advise politicians has un- 
doubtedly grown, the segmented political structure in the United States 
limits the influence of experts. 

Perhaps the most intriguing part of this book is Brint’s content analysis 
of the contribution of American intellectuals to wider debate and opinion 
formation. He finds that a high proportion of articles in the most influen- 
tial journals engage in what he calls “particularizing refinement” rather 
than in taking stances or positions. These articles refine a generalized 
professional culture of intellectual debate rather than represent opposi- 
tional currents of thought. Brint argues that while intellectuals play a 
role in framing issues, they tend to manifest values and expectations that 
are congruent with those of the American middle class. This supposedly 
independent segment of the professional stratum is not at all the adversar- 
ial group anticipated by the new class theorists. 

But the most important theme running through In an Age of Experts 
is the fundamental shift that Brint sees in the role and place of profession- 
als in contemporary Western societies. Once noted for their sense of 
public duty and commitment, professionals are now increasingly per- 
ceived as hired experts. Professionals have lost any distance from the 
world of commerce and trade from which they once stood apart. They 
work either for large corporations or for professional firms that have lost 
their distinctiveness and look very much like the clients they serve. Brint 
describes this as a shift from “social trustee professionalism” (a rather 
clumsy term) to “expert professionalism,” and he outlines the factors 
he believes contributed to the shift. Contemporary professionalism has 
become increasingly interwoven with business and industry, and the old 
form of social trustee professionalism has become restricted to the periph- 
eral public and nonprofit sectors. 

The argument is not new, but Brint gives it an interesting twist. This 
is a much more sophisticated argument than that of professional decline, 
be it deprofessionalization or proletarianization. Professions are not los- 
ing their power or disappearing into an undifferentiated proletarian mass; 
rather, their form and function are changing. They are being corporatized 
and marketized. 

The social implications of this change are important. One senses that 
Brint mourns the passing of the old form of professionalism with its 
strong sense of civic responsibility. But he fails to seriously engage the 
issue. His concluding reference to the professions’ failure to sustain a 
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form of Durkheimian occupational solidarity is tantalizing but does not 
lead to serious analysis or theorizing. There is no debate with the de- 
professionalization or proletarianization schools of thought, no discussion 
of the emergence of new forms of solidarity. Rather, there are despairing 
references to increased individualism and to withdrawal into a “principled 
indifference.” Thus, this important and elegantly argued book by a very 
good researcher unfortunately ends with a whimper rather than a bang. 


On Different Planes: An Organizational Analysis of Cooperation and Con- 
flict among Airline Unions. By David J. Walsh. Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR Press, 
1994. Pp. xiv +208. $36.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Arthur B. Shostak 
Drexel University 


We know far too little about how and why unions deal with one another, 
though we increasingly realize the life-and-death importance to organized 
labor of this understudied matter. All the more welcome, therefore, is a 
rare, intensive study of interunion relations in a particularly revealing 
industry. On Different Planes sheds light on the question of whether 
labor solidarity is currently “meaningful or a hollow pretense” (p. 4). 

David J. Walsh begins by substituting for casual conceptualizations of 
the labor movement a more rigorous view of it as a differentiated and 
structured (both formally and informally) interunion network. He further 
breaks with convention by studying the union realities of a chaotic indus- 
try (of 190 new carriers since 1978, 116 were out of business by 1994). 
Walsh persuasively contends that “we learn more about the possibilities 
and limits of labor solidarity by examining an industry in which a tradi- 
tion of inter-union cooperation has not yet been established, than by 
looking elsewhere for shining success stories” (p. 5). 

Far more successfully and in greater conceptual detail than any preced- 
ing writer, Walsh explains the complex origins of interunion relations, 
why such relations wax and wane, and how they affect labor relations 
outcomes. He pioneers in the application of academic tools conspicuously 
absent from the industrial relations literature. Specifically, he draws on 
organizational theory, though he takes care to qualify its essentially utili- 
tarian thrust. He also uses network analysis to get at the social embed- 
dedness of individuals and organizations, the better to conceptualize air- 
line labor as a whole and to examine the place of individual unions within 
that larger system. 

Drawing on his 1989 phone survey of the 33 union spokespersons most 
likely to handle boundary-spanning activities with other airline industry 
unions, Walsh offers a quantitative analysis of all 1,024 possible pairs of 
relations. A multiple regression—QAP analysis enables him to draw even 
more from the data, as does his later use of network analysis of CONCOR 
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blockmodeling and a multidimensional scaling plot of CONCOR correla- 
tions. 

In spite of its impressive methodological sophistication, the book has 
puzzling gaps. While the Coalition of Flight Attendant Unions is charac- 
terized as “arguably the best example of coalition-building that airline 
labor has to offer,” no attention is paid to the part gender may play in 
explaining its success. Similarly, nothing is said about the major role of 
social class in explaining the coolness of machinists and pilots toward 
each other (nor how this was seemingly overcome in the largest employee 
buyout in history, the United Airlines deal). 

Still more regrettable is the total neglect of the 1981 PATCO strike of 
air traffic controllers, arguably the most significant labor-management 
conflict of the postwar period, and one that dramatically affected labor 
relations inside and outside the airline industry. (The machinists initially 
helped the strikers, while the pilots helped the employers throughout.) 

These omissions notwithstanding, the book is a major contribution, 
one that redefines the subject for students of organizational relations in 
general and unions in particular. Likely to be a benchmark for years to 
come, it offers more than many volumes twice its size. While its conclu- 
sions are without surprise, and everything said is qualified to a fare-thee- 
well, the book warrants attention from students of trade unionism here 
and abroad. 

Although union leaders and staffers were never the intended audience 
for this scholarly work, they can learn much from it, especially about 
hindrances to labor solidarity (once someone translates the book from 
jargon into English). Offered in part to help labor better understand that 
interunion relations are far more than a mere “tactic to be trotted out 
when unions are in trouble” (p. 168), the book may yet prove of critical 
aid in helping labor renew itself. 


Rights at Work: Pay Equity Reform and the Politics of Legal Mobiliza- 
tion. By Michael W. McCann. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994. Pp. xiii + 358. $65.00 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Linda M. Blum 
University of Michigan 


Michael McCann’s thoughtful new book, Rights at Work, tackles big 
questions about how legal norms and practices shape social movements 
while at the same time it provides an overarching view of women’s recent 
struggles for pay equity in the United States. The book examines pay 
equity not only to illustrate the latest movement in women’s struggle to 
gain “rights at work,” but also, on a more abstract level, to demonstrate 
how “rights work” as cultural conventions that open political spaces 
and create strategic resources for movements seeking egalitarian reforms. 
In his more abstract objective, McCann departs from critical legal theory 
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and structural perspectives that have seen the law as primarily a con- 
straint on social movement challenge, a constraint that mystifies and 
legitimates existing power relations. In his “decentered” perspective— 
which is primarily drawn from cultural studies but has important kinship 
to resource mobilization and political process models—the law is viewed 
as a plural, contradictory, volatile set of discursive practices, not limited 
to formal state arenas. As such, the law promotes subordinate group 
resistance as it also supports hegemonic relations (pp. 8-9). 

Why pay equity? And why a women’s movement? McCann is not as 
explicit here as he might be. He begins by noting that this movement, 
which began among workers in female-intensive jobs in the 1980s, has 
mobilized legal resources in complex and subtle ways; he goes on to argue 
that legal discourse was a crucial catalyst to movement formation and 
an important weapon in applying leverage to obtain initial policy conces- 
sions (although it was admittedly less helpful during implementation, 
when activists often lost in the technical details the moral high ground 
provided by “rights talk”). The local successes of pay equity, a “decen- 
tralized and variable movement” (p. 77), during a time of increased 
national conservatism, demonstrate the importance of indirect over direct 
effects of the law typically scrutinized by social science. That is, actual 
litigation met with only very partial success (in extending Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act to include the standard of equal pay for jobs 
of comparable or equivalent value), yet legal discourse was deployed to 
name demands, garner moral authority, motivate rank-and-file women, 
and threaten employers. Finally, McCann suggests movement success be 
viewed not merely in terms of wage increases (as of 1989, some $450 
million to thousands of women and people of color, mainly in public 
sector employment [National Committee on Pay Equity, cited p. 42), 
but also in its ability to enlarge future movement possibilities for new 
rights claims from the deepened ties between women workers, between 
women and unions, and between union and feminist groups. 

Although McCann claims to bring a new interpretive perspective to 
the study of women’s comparable pay struggles and partly eschews causal 
model building, his work emphasizes the model-building synthesis of his 
case studies and previous research. He covers some two dozen cases with 
140 qualitative interviews conducted with activists, supplemented by a 
survey of 100 of these movement leaders, content analysis of press cover- 
age, and careful reading of existing academic studies (several of which— 
including my own-—-supply parallel interpretations). McCann’s path or 
political process model of the successful “sparking” of local efforts and 
rights consciousness—as dependent on context-specific political opportu- 
nities and organizational resources (including group solidarity)—is em- 
ployed to explain varied outcomes, from such highly mobilized, grass- 
roots cases as that of the Yale University clerical workers, to such 
top-down, bureaucratically contained cases as that of civil servants in 
New York State. As such, this study constitutes a third generation in the 
literature beyond first-generation technical scholarship (which defined 
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and justified comparable worth claims by measuring the wage gap, rede- 
fining discrimination, etc.) and second-generation sociological case stud- 
ies of local and state efforts. 

Although it is impressive, I have a general reservation about McCann’s 
approach. There is less feel in the text for concrete political processes 
than the model’s name implies, perhaps because of the very aggregation 
of cases. Despite bows to the importance of “context-specific, microlevel 
experiential factors” (pp. 92—93n.1) and the stated skepticism toward 
“law-like” models (p. 15), the textual presentation (or representation of 
the research) at times detracts, particularly from the examination of how 
the crucial yet fragile alliances across class, gender, and race lines were 
strengthened, or in other cases weakened, by demands for comparable 
worth reforms. McCann seems, respectfully if somewhat uncomfortably, 
to straddle epistemological divides currently structuring knowledge hier- 
archies in the social sciences. 

Finally, however, McCann offers an excellent discussion of social 
movement reliance on legal norms and practices and an insightful argu- 
ment about the complexities of legal consciousness among subordinate 
group members in democratic societies. Rights at Work should be widely 
read by those with interests in gender issues, the sociology of law, and 
the study of social movements. 


Models of Management: Work, Authority, and Organization in a Compar- 
ative Perspective. By Mauro F. Guillén. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1994. Pp. xiii +424. $18.95. 


Frank Dobbin 
Princeton University 


In this rich history of management ideology and practice, Mauro Guillén 
charts the diffusion of scientific management, human relations, and 
“structural analysis” in the United States, Germany, Spain, and Great 
Britain during the 20th century. Guillén seeks to establish the success of 
each paradigm in each country and to explain the variance with reference 
to myriad ideological and institutional factors. 

Guillén begins with the premise that the adoption of a management 
paradigm hinges on institutional context and not alone on the scientific 
quality or economic utility of the paradigm. He defines institutional con- 
text broadly to include structural change (e.g., organizational size and 
technical complexity), international pressures, labor unrest, elite men- 
talité (in French Annales terms), activities of professional groups (espe- 
cially engineers), state support, and worker response. The first three 
factors stimulate managers to seek new techniques, and the last four 
condition adoption of particular paradigms. Guillén draws on neoinstitu- 
tional theory to define management paradigms as comprising both prac- 
tices and underlying ideologies of efficiency. But the causal imagery here 
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connects with a long sociological tradition of institutional analysis, in 
which ideological institutions frame interest group struggle. Here, na- 
tions’ ideological orientations—modernist-technocratic versus liberal- 
humanist and Catholic versus Protestant—explain much of the variance 
in labor-business conflict and hence paradigm success. 

The central negative lesson is that economic determinist arguments do 
not explain the success of management paradigms. The positive story is 
very much a theoretical mosaic. It boils down to this: structural change 
in industry stimulates efforts to bring in new management techniques—it 
is a necessary condition. This much even economic determinists will 
swallow, although readers from the Garbage Can school may wonder 
whether these structural changes were real, imagined at the time, or 
constructed post hoc. Of the four conditioning factors, state support and 
worker cooperation often follow structural crises, and together they may 
suffice to put a new paradigm into place. Professional groups can advance 
a new paradigm single-handedly, in the presence of all three stimuli— 
structural change, international pressures, and labor unrest. Elite men- 
talité matters most where labor unrest is a stimulus, because it shapes 
how nations conceive labor-management relations. 

Guillén clearly has a lot of explaining to do. The task of gauging 
the outcomes alone—with three paradigms by two realms (management 
ideology and shop-floor practice) by four countries—is considerable. His- 
torical content analysis of management journals gives us a handle on the 
success of these schools in national management ideology. Getting a han- 
dle on their success on the shop floor is trickier, given the scarcity of 
historical surveys of management practice, but Guillén does a creditable 
job of piecing together evidence from surveys and from important firms. 

Guillén counters efficiency arguments by using J. S. Mills’s method 
of difference, selecting cases that hold constant level of development, 
technology, and such but that differ in terms of both institutional factors 
(causes) and paradigm success (outcomes). Spain is the odd man out, for 
economic factors are not held constant, but the contrasts among the 
United States, Germany, and Britain are dramatic, especially given the 
fervor with which followers of each paradigm believed that they had 
the one best way. 

This book, more than most, should be read backward. Guillén saves 
the punch line for the last two chapters. In the four core empirical chap- 
ters, organized by country, he reviews the secondary literature on each 
country’s management paradigm (e.g., structural analysis in Germany), 
treating diverse institutional causes evenhandedly. In these chapters, a 
central goal is to establish the face validity of existing arguments. Guillén 
finds evidence, for instance, that scientific management was inhibited in 
Spain by industrial backwardness, international isolation, labor opposi- 
tion, scarcity of engineers, antimodernist mentality, and lack of state 
support. This review is a great strength of the book, for the chapters 
comprise an encyclopedic survey of management history sources, accom- 
panied by a wonderful 90-page bibliography. Being driven by the second- 
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ary literature, these chapters cover “structural analysis” in short order, 
because it is not generally recognized as a single paradigm. It is only in 
the two concluding chapters, and in a Boolean appendix inspired by 
Charles Ragin, that Guillén makes the analytic comparisons that help us 
to discern which factors were decisive. 

Mauro Guillén’s ambitious new book carries forward the problematic 
of Reinhard Bendix’s Work and Authority in Industry (New York: Wi- 
ley, 1956). Its value lies as much in its cross-national map of the terrain 
of management theory and practice as in its rich explanatory framework. 
At a time when the world is rethinking economic determinist theories of 
organizing, Models of Management provides striking evidence of just 
how important national and historical context are. This is a book one 
should keep within reach as a ready reference. 


Family, Dependence, and the Origins of the Welfare State: Britain and 
France, 1914-1945. By Susan Pedersen. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1993. Pp. xv +478. 


Ann Orloff 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Susan Pedersen’s ambitious book illustrates the promise of work that is 
simultaneously historical and comparative. Comparing the development 
of core welfare state programs in Britain and France in the years between 
the two world wars, she argues convincingly that differences in the struc- 
tures of industrial and political mediation and in the discursive construc- 
tions of family problems and policies can explain the very different logics 
that continue to mark the social policies of these two countries. Moreover, 
this work makes a significant contribution to analyses of the welfare 
state—all studies of the welfare state, not just feminist ones—by demon- 
strating the centrality of gender relations and families to explanations of 
social policy outcomes and by presenting an analysis that fully integrates 
gender and families with class and markets and states. 

British social policy is characterized by a “male breadwinner logic” 
centered on the needs of male breadwinners. The labor market is orga- 
nized around a male family wage, and social programs ensure workers’ 
“right” to maintain wives and families even when employment is inter- 
rupted or workers retire. The needs of children and their mothers are to 
be met through men’s family wages or through survivors’ or dependents’ 
benefits from men’s social insurance. In contrast, French welfare efforts 
are characterized as following a “parental logic”—they assist parents in 
meeting the costs of raising children, conceived as a national collective 
good, and redistribute resources from the childless to families with chil- 
dren. Rather than underwriting men’s “right to maintain,” policies were 
to combat denatalité and build the French nation, which faced continu- 
ing military and economic competition from more populous Germany. 
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In the interwar years, when the foundations were laid for the modern 
welfare state, both France and Britain grappled with problems of family, 
dependency, and children’s needs, while employers and workers strug- 
gled over wages, but outcomes were very different. Why? Pedersen’s 
argument is in some ways similar to the “social interpretation” of the 
welfare state advanced by scholars such as Peter Baldwin. But she effec- 
tively critiques the social interpretation for the narrowness of its concep- 
tion of material interests and of the social institutions relevant for welfare 
policies. The balance of power among workers, employers, and the state 
was the most significant factor determining policies vis-a-vis dependent 
children and women’s labor force participation in the ensuing years. But 
trade unionists and employers (and others) had gender and familial as 
well as occupational or class interests and were influenced as well by the 
discursive connotations of various policies. Among other things, male 
workers wanted women to be constructed as wives, male employers 
wanted them to be (subordinate, cheap) workers, and women themselves 
often wanted recognition as mothers or as (equally paid and equal) work- 
ers. British and French trade unionists—mainly men—defended a “fam- 
ily wage” that would give them control of the resources flowing to their 
families and preferred that their wives be kept out of the labor market 
(wives did not always disagree, of course). Employers in both countries 
appreciated cheap female labor. And in their concern to restrain men’s 
wages, they saw merit in using family allowances to disaggregate the 
male wage (by removing the portion that supported children) and to keep 
wages from rising, especially in response to unions’ calls for “living 
wages” that could support a man, his wife, and several children but that 
would be paid to childless men and fathers alike. British unions had the 
capacity to keep most married women out of paid work and to block 
such use of family allowances, while French employers had the capacity 
to block measures keeping married women out of the labor market and 
were also able to use privately funded family allowances to promote 
wage restraint and labor control; they later acceded to state-mandated 
allowances that continued to promote wage restraint while funneling 
even greater funds to families with children. 

Pedersen also attends to the role of noneconomic actors—feminists and 
other women’s groups, social scientists and intellectuals, political leaders, 
church officials, and pronatalists—in constructing the discourse of family 
issues and policy, while never losing sight of the fact that they worked 
within a political opportunity structure largely defined by the capacities 
of and relations among states, labor, and capital. In France, family al- 
lowances, carried into the policy debates by conservative and religious 
forces, were associated with pronatalism and national reconstruction and 
thus were attractive to employers looking to justify their (economically 
motivated) commitment to such programs. In Britain, feminists, the ini- 
tial promoters of motherhood endowment (which would give nonearning 
mothers an independent income) then family allowances, associated such 
programs with women’s emancipation; moreover, they argued that end- 
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ing family wages would undercut gender discrimination in pay. These 
gendered connotations stimulated unionists’ opposition; they accepted 
family allowances (as part of Beveridge’s sweeping post-World War H 
reform plans) only once they were so scaled back as to no longer constitute 
any alternative to a male breadwinner wage, but were simply marginal 
antipoverty measures. These discursive differences reflected differences 
in the strength of feminist and women’s groups; the lack of input from 
French feminists reflected their weakness, while British women’s supe- 
rior organization enabled them to open up questions of family depen- 
dency. Pedersen suggests that raising the gendered questions may have 
helped to undermine the very policies the feminists wanted to promote 
by reminding male trade unionists and others of their preference for 
alternative arrangements. Here, I wonder if the key causal factor is not 
simply the capacity of the unionists—Would they have been mistaken 
about their interests in a breadwinner wage had the feminists not brought 
it up? French male wage earners operated in a political context with little 
feminist input but recognized the threat family allowances posed to their 
interests, though they could not prevent their introduction. 

Pedersen’s work is significant for helping us understand the relations 
between states and gender inequalities, challenging the idea that all wel- 
fare states promote the male-breadwinner family. Like Jane Jenson and 
Mary Ruggie, she shows the centrality of labor-capital-state relations to 
gendered outcomes—and also shows that in the absence of women’s 
full political rights and economic participation such outcomes, though 
varying, are unlikely to be “woman friendly.” Given strong capital and 
state in France, strong labor and a slightly less-powerful state in Britain, 
“during the war, the French state ceded authority over women workers 
to those who wanted to exploit them, the British state to those who 
wanted to exclude them” (p. 106). British feminists, with significant 
political power, could put issues of gender equality on the policy agenda 
but were not strong enough to enact their preferred policies; French 
women could work and were given access to support for their children 
but, voteless and legally subjugated to their husbands, were hardly eman- 
cipated. Still, there have been somewhat unintended effects of the pat- 
terns institutionalized in the interwar years. France’s “parental welfare 
state,” though initiated under patriarchal auspices, is relatively indiffer- 
ent to gender relations within families. Despite Catholic and conservative 
opinion in favor of the mere au foyer, French employers wanted to use 
married women’s labor. Thus, policy focused on supporting children 
rather than supporting a male breadwinner wage. France emerged from 
World War II with less institutionalized support for this particular prop 
of male dominance than did Britain, where strong male-dominated 
unions succeeded in making it central to social provision. Once the politi- 
cal forms of women’s oppression were lifted, the French system has 
offered excellent support for two-earner families and has managed to 
ensure children’s welfare more effectively than has been the case in Brit- 
ain, where children must depend almost exclusively upon the wages of 
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their fathers in an economy marked by great inequalities and a society 
in which women cannot always depend on access to male wages. 

It is not easy to find fault with such an ambitious, persuasive, and 
well-written work, but there are a few problems. The evaluation of alter- 
native hypotheses here is not as systematic as one might like; for example, 
some of Pedersen’s arguments turn on issues of the “strength” or capaci- 
ties, fiscal and otherwise, of employers, feminists, trade unions, and 
states, yet descriptive statistics or other measures are lacking. And given 
the importance of international military competition to French concerns 
about population, it might have been worth discussing more explicitly 
how Britain’s geopolitical position affected policy developments. Yet, 
overall, I cannot but give this work my strongest endorsement. Sociolo- 
gists and others working on the welfare state, family, politics, the econ- 
omy, and gender all will gain from it. I hope this excellent work will 
inspire others to undertake historical and comparative analyses of compa- 
rable scope and depth. 


Bandits and Bureaucrats: The Ottoman Route to State Centralization. 
By Karen Barkey. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. Pp. 
xii + 282. $35.00. 


Caglar Keyder 
State University of New York at Binghamton 


What was the nature of the Ottoman state and how was it transformed 
during its long life? Karen Barkey’s important book breaks new ground 
as she attempts to answer this question, employing the rich literature on 
the historical sociology of state formation. 

Relations between peasants and landlords and their interaction with 
the centralizing authorities conditioned the state-formation process in the 
European arena. What then of Ottoman class relations in the country- 
side? These were considerably different from the postfeudal agrarian 
structure of Europe. The land belonged to the state; peasants cultivated 
it in usufruct. “Lords” were not really owners but were appointed by 
the central power to collect taxes and were frequently rotated in order 
to protect the peasantry against overexploitation. They had no hereditary 
rights and did not constitute a corporate body. It was difficult to establish 
clientelistic relations when the potential patrons had no permanent ties 
to the land. In addition, primitive technology, weak commercialization, 
and physical geography prevented the formation of lateral links within 
the peasantry. Hence, neither peasant nor elite rebellions constituted a 
threat; the major upheaval the state had to cope with was banditry. 

Barkey focuses on the late 16th and early 17th centuries, when ban- 
ditry attained massive proportions. The global crisis of the 17th century 
manifested itself in the Ottoman arena on many fronts: demographic, 
economic, and military. Deteriorating economic conditions and the 
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state’s fiscal crisis led the local notables to attempt to establish autonomy. 
Military technology had outgrown the classic solution to the revenue 
problem, whereby tax-collecting officials were obligated to provide the 
center with mounted cavalry—the timar system. The discontented (and 
soon to be discarded) timar holders, aspiring notables, demobilized mer- 
cenaries, overexploited peasants, and unemployed graduates of religious 
schools increasingly acquired guns, which had become relatively inexpen- 
sive, and turned to banditry. They robbed the peasants and disrupted 
the social order, whose maintenance gave the state its legitimacy. The 
state sought to squeeze more surplus out of the peasantry while it com- 
bated the bandits and tried to establish its control over the provincial 
lords. A new institutionalization seemed to be necessary. 

The Celalis (as the bandits are known in Ottoman literature) were not 
primitive rebels representing peasant discontent. They were often in the 
employ of would-be landlords or used their insurrectionary capacity as a 
chip in their own bargaining with the state. Like the notables, they 
lacked a project; all they wanted was to retain a greater share of the 
surplus. Rather than enemies, they were (in the evocative phrase used 
by Barkey) “rambunctious clients” of the center. It is this episode, con- 
temporaneous with modern state formation elsewhere, that Barkey at- 
tempts to interpret. As she shows, the central authority’s response was 
not to confront but to try to coopt and accommodate these bandits. The 
strategy worked: the Ottoman center re-established its rule, albeit relying 
less on appointed tax collectors and direct control and more on local 
notables and tax farming. 

Is this a case describing an alternative trajectory of centralization and 
state building as Barkey claims? Through negotiation and cooptation, 
the state did cope with the Celali disorder, but was it significantly trans- 
formed as a result? Did there exist a state-building project other than 
minimizing the loss of control? The later history of the Ottoman state 
suggests that what Barkey terms centralization was not a lasting solution. 
It might be more accurate to present the entire episode as one of establish- 
ing order at the cost of concessions to local notables. Ottoman despotism 
depended on the balance of power. As long as the central authority could 
prevent the emergence of private land ownership, the peasantry would 
be bound to the state for the preservation of their autonomy, and the 
grounds for clientelistic allegiance to a patron would be absent. The 
refusal of the state to recognize private property as a legal category also 
implied that the prebendal elites were at the mercy of the center and 
could be eliminated when the balance of power turned against them. 
This is, in fact, what happened in the early 19th century, when the 
centralization and modernization of the Ottoman state translated to the 
reining in of the descendants of provincial lords who had attained some 
autonomy starting in the 17th century. Thus, the postclassical balance 
between the center and the provincial notables, whose emergence Barkey 
describes, was again reversed. 

This is a rich book that skillfully blends primary archival material 
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with an intelligent reading of the secondary sources. Revealing court 
cases involving the peasantry are woven in with a detailed analysis of 
the rise and decline of banditry. All of this is set against a clear and 
well-written account of the classical Ottoman system and its transforma- 
tion during the early 17th century. Barkey’s most important achieve- 
ment, however, is to persuade the reader that sufficient literature has now 
been accumulated on the Ottoman case to make forays into comparative 
analysis possible and that historical sociology has a lot to gain from an 
acquaintance with the Ottoman Empire. 


The Weavers Knot: The Contradictions of Class Struggle and Family 
Solidarity in Western France, 1750—1914. By Tessie P. Liu. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 279. $42.50 (cloth); $17.95 
(paper). 


Michael Hanagan 
New School for Social Research 


Economic historians of the second half of the 19th century have dismissed 
handloom weavers as the traditional and backward survivals of an earlier 
stage of industrial development. Tessie Liu’s study of handloom weavers 
in the west of France, the Cholet region of the Vendée, between 1750 
and 1914, reminds us that persistence needs explanation as much as 
change. Liu presents a thoughtful categorization of distinctions among 
domestic industries and their varying dynamics. Alterations in the organi- 
zation of domestic industry inevitably involved changes in the distribu- 
tion of family labor, and her study contributes importantly to our under- 
standing of the gendered character of family strategies. 

Liu argues that theories of “proto-industrialization,” which claim that 
the character of preindustrial economic development prepared the way 
for industrialization, do not apply in the Cholet. In fact, she suggests 
that the handloom weavers’ success in preserving their independence 
encouraged innovative employers to move elsewhere. In the Cholet, 
small-business owners frequently joined with master artisans to impose 
labor conditions that slowed the pace of mechanization and thus discour- 
aged efforts at mechanization. Turning the proto-industrial argument on 
its head, Liu believes that factory employers were well advised to avoid 
areas of proto-industry. Here she probably underestimates the difficulties 
of recruiting a workforce from scratch or the difficulty, particularly in 
the first half of the 19th century, of securing capital investments in re- 
gions with no industrial history. Employers were wise to build factories 
outside proto-industrial areas whose dominant crafts were directly com- 
petitive with factory production. This process can be seen in the Cholet, 
where shoemaking and lingerie production developed to take advantage 
of a surplus domestic labor force, but employers may have chosen the 
Cholet expressly to avoid confrontation with skilled shoemakers or lin- 
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gerie workers located in other areas of France. Thus, Liu’s evidence may 
be more a modification than a fundamental revision of proto-industrial 
arguments. 

The flexibility required to defend their craft involved political ability 
as well as economic sophistication. In the 1880s master artisans embraced 
trade unionism as part of the struggle to preserve their trade from the 
inroads of factory production. Raising the wages of factory workers 
slowed the movement toward industrialization and thus preserved hand- 
loom weavers from mechanical competition. But while handloom weav- 
ers played a key role in organizing the first textile union in the Cholet, 
they were never able to obliterate the distinction between factory workers 
and artisans. The concerns of factory workers for the regulation of hours 
and working conditions did not resonate among artisans interested exclu- 
sively in the piece rate. Also, master artisans retained their ties to tradi- 
tional local politicians, who supported their cooperatives, while factory 
workers embraced socialism. When industrial confrontation reached its 
height in 1887, the textile workers’ trade union split, hopelessly divided, 
with artisans on one side and factory workers on the other. 

Liu shows that threats to skilled artisans came in a variety of ways, 
and artisans were not predestined for quick extinction. Between 1750 
and 1914 the independence of master handloom weavers was menaced 
by the removal of laws that guaranteed small producers’ access to mar- 
kets, by merchants’ control over tools or their monopoly of raw materials ; 
and by mechanization. To an impressive extent, through pooling capital 
in cooperatives, by adapting to changing markets, or by popular resis- 
tance in the 1840s and the 1880s, artisanal weavers in the Cholet man- 
aged to endure. By 1880 handloom weavers had become dependent pro- 
ducers, subcontractors supplying items in limited demand to employers 
who had mechanized items for mass consumption. Nonetheless, they 
were still able to set their hours, determine their work methods, and own 
their looms. 

The survival of small masters also exacted a high price from family 
members, and the last third of the book, which discusses the gendered 
character of family strategies and industrial change, is the most interest- 
ing. Much academic interest has focused on “family strategies” as a tool 
for preserving workers and their children in a hostile and oppressive 
industrial world. Yet as Liu points out, the family survival that these 
strategies replicated was one of male-dominated production. When the 
organization of work within families in the Cholet shifted in response to 
changing industria] conditions, families pursued strategies that supported 
male economic dominance as well as family survival. By the 1890s and 
1900s, conditions in handloom weaving deteriorated. Artisanal weaving 
was confined to markets for products in which demand was too small or 
which were too unremunerative to be worth mechanizing. To support 
the fathers and sons who continued in handloom weaving, wives and 
daughters went to work in factories or engaged in sweated domestic 
industries. Sons sometimes escaped the pitfalls of sweated labor by leav- 
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ing the household. Liu writes of sons leaving and setting up their own 
handloom weaving households, but her evidence suggests that handloom 
weaving was more often a strategy for aging male household heads un- 
able to find employment in new industries than a desirable option for the 
succeeding generation of males. Those sons who stayed in handloom 
weaving in 1910 paid a high price for participating in the family econ- 
omy, though not so high as their sisters in sweated labor. When an aged 
father died, the older sons were only trained for a declining trade. Still, 
Liu’s basic point about the gendered consequences of industrial change 
and artisanal survival remains valid. 

Overall, Liu’s book is a thoughtful and stimulating discussion of the 
survival of rural industry in 19th-century France. It is a foremost contri- 
bution to an important field of economic and social history. 


Gendered Transitions: Mexican Experiences of Immigration. By Pierrette 
Hondagneu-Sotelo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1994. Pp. 258. 


Shawn Malia Kanaiaupuni 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


“Most immigration research has considered men to be genderless beings” 
(p. 142); so states the author in this insightful analysis of Mexican migra- 
tion and settlement experiences. Through a rich ethnographic analysis of 
26 immigrant households in a northern California barrio, Hondagneu- 
Sotelo presents a convincing, long-awaited discussion of how gender rela- 
tions interact with the migration experiences of men and women. The 
author shows how the activities of women also influence U.S. settlement. 
In the process, gender relations are modified within families and in the 
social world. 

Patriarchy is a socially constructed, relational system influenced by 
economic and political dynamics. The author contends that the nature 
of patriarchal relations is best understood by examining the ideological 
and cultural meanings underlying family interaction. In so doing, her 
analysis contributes a rich portrayal of how gender relations are pivotal 
to the migration and settlement processes. 

Historically, the Mexican patriarchal tradition has reflected popular 
conceptions of the submissive, self-sacrificing woman and dominant, ag- 
gressive man. The 20th century has witnessed dramatic changes, how- 
ever, that are modifying this traditional image. Structural changes in 
education, the labor market, fertility, and the economy have prompted 
huge increases in the labor force participation and spatial mobility of 
women in Mexico. Despite these changes, women’s inferior earnings and 
occupational concentration in the unstable, informal sector attest to per- 
vasive inequalities and to the perpetuation of a patriarchal division of 
labor in the home. As the author points out, however, patriarchy is not 
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a monolithic entity, but a fluid social reality. Families are political units 
that undergo conflicts of interest and power negotiations. Gender is cen- 
tral to these negotiations. 

Changing gender relations in the home and in society shape migration 
patterns. While structural factors provide the conditions for migration, 
families and migrant networks mediate the effects of these factors on 
individual behavior. Notably, since migrant networks are predominantly 
male, they are not easily accessible to women. This study persuasively 
demonstrates how the sexual composition of networks is crucial to migra- 
tion outcomes. 

The author identifies three types of migrant behavior in her sample: 
family stage migration, in which husbands migrated as sojourners until 
wives and families joined them—this comprised the majority of migrant 
behavior; family unit migration, in which entire families migrated at 
once; and individual migration of men and women. Patriarchal relations 
and responses to them varied across families in each category. Rigid 
patriarchal relations gave rise to unilateral migration decisions made by 
husbands, assisted by male-dominated networks. Left in Mexico, wives 
learned to make decisions and act autonomously, and they became more 
assertive in the process. These women eventually wielded their newfound 
confidence to migrate, using tactics that defied any conception of a unified 
household strategy or interests. Over time, as the migrant community 
developed, these women helped consolidate female networks, which fa- 
cilitated the migration of other women with information, economic assis- 
tance, and job contacts. In the United States, these women played a 
much greater role in household negotiations and community activities. 

Patriarchal control was moderate in middle-class family units that mi- 
grated together. Wives were major economic contributors and usually 
had kin in the United States. The relative status of women in these 
migrant households increased as a result of their kinship networks, which 
were crucial to family migration. 

Conclusions drawn from the analysis of single migrants are more prob- 
lematic. Hondagneu-Sotelo asserts, “I find that tightly knit, patriarchally 
organized families constrain unmarried women’s migration” (p. 88). 
While this may be true, she does not sample any households of women 
who have not migrated or have representative data on the households of 
single migrant women. Aside from sample size limitations, her conclusion 
cannot be substantiated by the data. Six of the eight single women sur- 
veyed came from families with little economic support and weak patriar- 
chal authority. Two others convinced dominant fathers of the benefits of 
migration. More important, the principal assistance these women re- 
ceived also came from female networks. For single men, migration was 
a rite of passage and socially acceptable. For women, it was an act of 
defiance, often resulting in miserable living and employment conditions. 

With migration, patriarchy does not disappear, but in a new environ- 
ment, cultural norms and traditions are modified. Gender relations and 
patriarchal institutions are rearranged and reproduced. Women gain so- 
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cial resources and relative power within families, while men lose monopo- 
listic control over family resources and decisions. As the balance of re- 
sources and economic contributions shifts, women generally become more 
mobile and acquire greater decision-making power. 

The author establishes that women are fundamental to the settlement 
process through their employment, use of institutional resources, and 
work as community builders. Her proposed women-centered settlement 
approach might be expanded, however, to a family-centered approach. 
The activities of the migrant men and women introduced to the reader 
were associated primarily with the family’s interactions with the new 
society. Although not considered in this study, children in families create 
needs and responsibilities that differ from those of single adults, forcing 
the establishment of institutional ties and community investment, the 
“social webs [that] hold immigrant settlement in place” (p. 202). 

Overall, this book is a solid contribution to the migration literature. 
It enables a rich understanding of how migrants move and settle and 
how important gender relations are to these processes. 


The Material Child: Coming of Age in Japan and America. By Merry 
White. New York: Free Press, 1993. Pp. v+256. $22.95. 


Ikuya Sato 
Ibaraki University 


How much do Japanese adults know about children in their own society? 
Very little. The majority of Japanese sources can be classified into three 
major categories—journalistic accounts treating sensational incidents, 
superficial trend analyses written in neologistic terms, and survey reports 
of dubious nature. And in English-language sources, Japanese youth are 
depicted as total conformists dutifully obeying conventional norms and 
standards. 

In view of the paucity of reliable data on Japanese youth, Merry 
White’s The Material Child is a welcome, addition to the literature on 
Japan. The reader, however, should be warned that this book is largely 
valuable for a number of evocative ideas, not as a study substantiated 
by firm empirical data. 

Using various types of research data, the author delves into the per- 
sonal as well as public lives of Japanese adolescents. Her analyses pene- 
trate the ways in which Japanese teenagers outwit the fiats of official 
standards and find loopholes to satisfy their secret desires. She also takes 
pains to describe the degree to which the consumer market permeates 
and creates psychological and social lives of youth. The Material Child, 
then, reveals another side of Japanese youth besides the conformist image 
that is presented in many other writings. 

What makes this book unique is that, as its subtitle suggests, the author 
uses the example of American adolescents as a mirror to look at this 
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hidden side of Japanese teen culture. The example of Japanese youth, in 
turn, is used as a mirror to clarify the problems American teenagers have 
in dealing with their turbulent emotional and social lives. 

White summarizes the results of this cross-cultural comparison of the 
situations and predicaments of adolescents in terms of a contrast between 
“mixed messages” and “complementary contradictions.” White argues 
that American adults provide teens with mixed messages in almost every 
sphere of life. She says, “We give confusing messages about sexuality, 
we teach children to obey and to rebel, and we say that learning and 
work are necessary evils” (p. 19). To make matters worse, according to 
White, American adults do not offer teens any ready solutions to deal 
with these confusing messages. They teach them instead to be consistent 
in thought and deed. On the other hand, the lessons Japanese adults give 
to their children include an important understanding that there is some 
leeway between the ideal and the real. White borrows Takeo Doi’s eluci- 
dation of the tatemae/honne distinction, or the contrast between “offi- 
cial” form and true reality, in describing the ingenious cultural invention 
that is beneficial for smooth adolescent development and harmonious 
social relationships. 

The Material Child includes a number of provocative ideas such as 
the above, and numerous excerpts from teens’ own accounts. It is regret- 
table that the ideas and the data are not necessarily geared to each other. 
The main body of the data that White uses for her comparative analysis 
is accounts of some 100 teenagers interviewed in both countries. Other 
sources include diaries, time budgets, and essays prepared by the teenag- 
ers, as well as records of interviews with parents, teachers, psychologists, 
marketing specialists, and music promoters. Published materials such as 
books, journals, and magazines are also quoted. These various types of 
materials are analyzed and organized around five focal concerns—family, 
school, friendship, sexuality, and the consumer market. 

It is quite regrettable that these empirical materials do not necessarily 
constitute successfully “triangulated” multiple data sets about the same 
research problems. White’s descriptions of the five focal concerns of Japa- 
nese and American youth do not always provide convincing holistic pic- 
tures of the social and personal lives of the youth of the two nations. 
Fragments of materials are quoted rather opportunistically, and the au- 
thor sometimes relies too much on published secondary sources and oth- 
ers’ interpretations, where she could have made her own interpretations 
using the data she herself collected. A good way to read The Material 
Child is, indeed, from back to front, using the notes on sources as a 
guide. 

In closing this review, a note on the “Japanisms” in this volume may 
be in order. Although the reader may be amused by numerous ryukogo, 
or new slang, as well as the more conventional Japanese words included 
in this book, he or she may also have some trouble reading this otherwise 
engaging treatise on Japanese culture. As the author’s innovative uses of 
Doi’s now-famous notion of amae (approved dependency) and tatemae/ 
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honne distinction show, linguistic analysis may sometimes provide impor- 
tant clues to the understanding of the configuration of a culture as a 
whole. Yet words or phrases by themselves do not provide a magic gate- 
way to a foreign culture. I would recommend restraint rather than lav- 
ishness as the norm for usage if one wants to employ native terms. 


Growing Up with a Single Parent: What Hurts, What Helps. By Sara 
McLanahan and Gary Sandefur. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1994. Pp. viii+ 195. $19.95. 


Haya Stier 
Tel Aviv University 


Does growing up with a single parent hurt children? McLanahan and 
Sandefur try to answer this timely and controversial question, which is 
relevant to at least half of all U.S. children. A growing number of chil- 
dren are born outside of marriage, and many others live in families that 
experience marital disruption. Numerous children will go through life 
without having stable (or any) relationships with their biological fathers, 
and many will have to cope with new stepfamilies. Over the years, stud- 
ies have looked into this issue without coming to a firm conclusion about 
the long-term implications of single parenthood: some studies argue that 
it is harmful to children, while others contend that it has no negative 
effects. McLanahan and Sandefur, in a thorough investigation, provide 
firm, scientific evidence of the negative consequences associated with the 
structure of the family. 

Three factors contributing to children’s degree of well-being are at the 
heart of the study: dropping out of high school, teenage childbearing, 
and labor force idleness. These behavioral manifestations of the transi- 
tion into adulthood are crucial in determining the life chances of individu- 
als. The authors ask whether children who grew up in single-parent 
families or stepfamilies are more at risk and, if so, what it is about the 
family structure that exposes children to such risks. To answer these 
questions, they analyze four nationally representative data sets, which 
enable them to assess the main finding: growing up with a single parent 
is harmful to the well-being of children. 

The first two chapters of the book provide the logic of the analysis and 
the main theoretical arguments. McLanahan and Sandefur argue that 
the lack of economic, social, and parental resources puts children in 
single-parent families at a disadvantage. It has long been argued that 
single-parent families (in particular, those headed by women) suffer eco- 
nomic losses and thus many of them are poor. Low income is indeed the 
most important factor in explaining the low achievement of children in 
single-parent families. The absence of a parent also results in inadequate 
parental guidance and lack of attention. This places a double burden on 
the single parent who has to cope as both a mother and a father. The 
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findings show that parental resources are as important as economic ones 
in affecting the behavior of young adults, especially those influencing the 
risk of teenage parenthood. 

Last, single parenthood results in a lack of social capital, which in 
turn affects children’s opportunities to get a good education, their con- 
tacts within the community, and their residential stability. In a thought- 
ful way, the authors explain how divorce and remarriage lead to a weak- 
ening of the child’s bonds to the community and how single parenthood 
in general affects the type of communities single mothers and their fami- 
lies are bound to live in. Residential mobility is identified as a major 
mechanism explaining children’s disadvantages. Based on the empirical 
findings, the last chapter of the book offers some policy implications. 
McLanahan and Sandefur point to the responsibility of both the parents 
and the state in caring for children. 

The book’s empirical evidence for the negative consequences of single 
parenthood is its major strength. In a clear and systematic way, McLana- 
han and Sandefur manage to translate the complicated analysis into a 
lucid presentation that makes the book valuable to both a professional 
and an untrained audience. This is important, especially because their 
conclusions are aimed at all potential parents as well as policymakers. 
The diversity of data supports a comprehensive investigation that sus- 
tains the final conclusion and leads to recommendations for action. 

Although the policy suggestions are important, some may feel that they 
do not derive directly from the empirical results. A change of state poli- 
cies and ways to enforce fathers’ responsibility are indeed important, 
given the effect of income and residential (in)stability on children’s well- 
being. While one gets the feeling that the two-parent family is a solution 
to most of the problems, this is not necessarily true. The authors argue 
that the well-being of children in poor, two-parent families is also at risk. 
Moreover, it is not clear whether children who live with one parent are 
better off than children who live with two parents who are in an unhappy 
marriage. Thus, divorce is not necessarily the worst solution, especially 
when state enforcement of fathers’ responsibilities is in effect or when 
joint custody is prevalent. Regardless, Growing Up with a Single Parent 
makes an important contribution to our understanding of the problems 
associated with single parenthood, and as such I highly recommend it. 


Symbolic Interactionism as Affect Control: A Cross-Cultural Study in 
Affect Control Theory. By Neil J. MacKinnon. Albany, N.Y.: State Uni- 
versity of New York Press, 1994. Pp. xviii +245. $19.95. 


Cecilia L. Ridgeway 
Stanford University 


Affect control theory, originated by David Heise 15 years ago, is a formal 
theory of how people conduct interaction. Although it has had able prac- 
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titioners, the theory has remained somewhat opaque to most social psy- 
chologists and sociologists generally. As a result, it has not received the 
attention it deserves. This book seeks to change that. It may go some 
way toward succeeding. 

The book adopts an interesting strategy for presenting the theory to a 
wider audience. It does not expand the theory itself. Instead it places the 
theory within the major intellectual debates of symbolic interactionism, 
the sociology of emotions, and current issues in social psychology gen- 
erally. It explicates the metatheoretical perspective of the theory and 
articulates it with the perspectives of George Herbert Mead, identity 
theory and role theory, social psychological debates about affect, cogni- 
tion, and motivation, and sociological and psychological analyses of 
attribution and labeling. It combines these discussions with a clear, 
propositional presentation of the theory and a nontechnical description 
of how the theory’s daunting prediction equations work. The result opens 
up the theory, making it more meaningful to social psychologists of all 
stripes. 

Affect control theory argues that interaction is driven by people’s ef- 
forts to construct social events to confirm the affective meaning of their 
situated identities and those of others present. When events occur that 
do not fit with these affective meanings (sentiments), actors engage in 
restorative action or cognitive revisions to bring the situation back into 
line. Affective meaning is thus presumed to be a shorthand by which 
people manage the complex sociocognitive task of defining and coordinat- 
ing interaction. It is operationalized as the affective connotations of the 
words people use to describe actors’ situated identities in a setting and 
the events that occur there, measured in terms of the evaluation, potency, 
and activity dimensions of the semantic differential. 

Perhaps the book’s strongest claim is that this theory is a true heir of 
Mead’s thinking and, in that sense, a powerful successor to the identity 
theories of Sheldon Stryker and George McCall and the role theory of 
Ralph Turner. MacKinnon argues that symbolic interactionists have gen- 
erally neglected two of Mead’s principal insights: the central role of lan- 
guage in interaction and the conception of interaction as a cybernetic 
control process driven by adjustment to feedback. Affect control theory 
corrects this neglect, says MacKinnon, while it improves on Mead by 
adding affect to Mead’s excessively cognitive analysis. As a result, as the 
title indicates, MacKinnon claims the theory as the premier exemplar of 
contemporary symbolic interactionism—one which captures both the 
rigor of the structuralists and the interpretative nuance of the construc- 
tivists. 

I will leave it for symbolic interactionists to decide if the book succeeds 
in this claim. At the least, however, MacKinnon makes a carefully argued 
case that must be taken seriously. As a friendly outsider, I see contempo- 
rary symbolic interactionism as somewhat fragmented and at risk of be- 
ing captured within specific topic areas such as the sociology of emotions. 
A more general theory that addresses emotions but focuses on the core 
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concerns of interaction and identity might play a useful role in reintegrat- 
ing the tradition. 

On the other hand, there are some weaknesses in the case MacKinnon 
makes for the theory as an integrated approach to the domain of social 
psychology. I would like to have seen a more thorough discussion of the 
theory’s relation to developments in social cognition. Also, while the 
theory’s use of vocabulary and syntax to represent the social construction 
of interaction is an interesting link to Mead, it places awkward limits on 
its conceptualization of interaction. As MacKinnon acknowledges, not 
all is verbal language, yet the theory has no real way to capture the 
extraverbal aspects of the dance of interaction. MacKinnon also tries 
to show how the theory can provide a role analysis by generating role 
expectations for actors with given institutionalized identities. I find the 
theory’s generative approach very appealing, but I was only half- 
convinced by the role analysis it produced. 

These problems reaching “up” from interaction to structural roles 
reflect a larger issue of affect control theory. The theory captures the 
impact of the larger society on interaction by means of the “fundamental 
sentiments” that characterize cultural beliefs. It relies on the institutional 
context of interaction to make salient the defining cultural identities of 
the actors, but it does not specify how this occurs. MacKinnon and others 
acknowledge this weakness, which is apparent in the discussion of “fil- 
ters” that must be applied outside of the theory to constrain predictions 
to the institutionally plausible. This is a problem because the theory 
argues that interaction is not merely a conduit for higher level institutions 
but an arena in which those institutions are also actively constructed 
and, possibly, reconstructed. To make this claim more convincingly the 
theory must specify its relation to institutional processes. 

Caveats aside, this is a useful book that deserves to be read. It will be 
especially helpful for classes in social psychology and theory. 


A Pack of Lies: Towards a Sociology of Lying. By J. A. Barnes. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Pp. xiv +200. $54.95 (cloth); 
$17.95 (paper). 


Christie Davies 
University of Reading 


The best part of A Pack of Lies: Towards a Sociology of Lying is the 
bibliography, where the author has gathered together an extensive list of 
books and articles relevant to the study of lies that makes the book an 
essential source for any future scholar who wishes to go further down 
the road toward a sociology of lying. Indeed, the book is best read as a 
long series of intelligent summaries of what has been written in the past 
about lies and lying. 

However, A Pack of Lies does not advance our understanding of the 
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sociology of lying very far; the author rightly recognizes (p. 22) one of 
the key issues in the study of lying to be that suggested by Georg Simmel’s 
statement that “social structures differ profoundly according to the mea- 
sure of lying which operates in them” (The Sociology of Georg Simmel 
[Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1950], pp. 312-13) but then largely fails to 
tackle the question of the relative mendacity of societies. There are in 
the text excellent summaries of the patterns of lying in different individ- 
ual societies such as Lebanon and Greece. But just as the reader hopes 
and expects that the author will provide a general hypothesis that links 
lying to social structure, he retreats into an assertion that such a hypothe- 
sis is no longer possible, writing, “Cultural differences between societies, 
including differences in patterns of lying, were certainly significant dur- 
ing the last two or three centuries during the process of expanding West- 
ern colonialism. In a post-colonial world marked by global cultural ho- 
mogenization, many inter-societal differences still persist but they are 
less salient than before” (p. 77). 

That is as may be, but such differences are still salient. Shortly before 
reading A Pack of Lies, I had been asking myself why it was that students 
from one ex-British colony were so prone to forging qualifications and 
plagiarizing dissertations, whereas students from another ex-British col- 
ony with a different history and cultural tradition are utterly trustworthy. 
I had hoped that this work would suggest lines of inquiry if not answers; 
instead I am told to place my trust in cultural homogenization and in 
effect pretend that no such difference exists. 

In fairness the author himself admits that “the evidence surveyed in 
this book, gathered from many sources in jackdaw like fashion with a 
strong bias towards works in English would fail dismally any tests for 
comprehensiveness or statistical adequacy. Quantified information is no- 
tably thin” (p. 165). However, even when (as here) it is difficult to answer 
the question “How much?” it is a question that should always be asked. 
It is often possible to say A is bigger than B even when we cannot specify 
the size of either. By not doing so explicitly, the author suggests indirectly 
to the reader that among politicians the greatest liars are to be found 
in the English-speaking democracies, with Ronald Reagan emerging by 
implication as the world’s champion liar. Indeed, the author, possibly 
humorously, suggests that Reagan could not tell the difference between 
truth and falsehood (see pp. 32-33). Indeed Reagan gets more mentions 
in the index (four) than Hitler (two) or Stalin (one) and is cited as having 
made at least 200 false statements. Yet Reagan cannot have told as many 
lies as Hitler or Stalin, or even Saddam Hussein, for a sound sociological 
reason, namely, that he did not have control over the media or the inter- 
mediate institutions of American society. It is not possible for a 20th- 
century American president to murder several million citizens as Hitler 
and Stalin did and to pretend it had not happened or to avoid admitting 
responsibility for it. Such an observation, and more, can be deduced 
from a generalization put forward by Herbert Spencer (with which the 
author disagrees; see pp. 141-42) when he wrote that “members of larger 
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societies consolidated by conquest under despotic rulers” are untruthful 
and that “it is the presence or absence of despotic rule which leads to 
prevalent falsehood or prevalent truth” (The Principles of Ethics, vol. 1 
[London: Williams & Norgate, 1892]. The author is fashionably scornful 
about Spencer’s work, yet there is more sense in the above observation 
than in the author’s attacks on American politicians whom he happens 
to dislike. 
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Local Governments as Industrial Firms: 
An Organizational Analysis of China’s 


Transitional Economy! 


Andrew G. Walder 
Harvard University 


Despite widespread skepticism about government ownership in 
transitional economies, China’s rapid industrial growth has been 
led by public enterprises. Kornai’s theory of soft budget constraints, 
born of the failure of earlier Hungarian reforms, fosters such skepti- 
cism—but it assumes as fixed organizational characteristics that in 
fact vary widely across government jurisdictions. Local govern- 
ments with smaller industrial bases have clearer financial incentives 
and constraints, fewer nonfinancial interests in enterprises, and a 
greater capacity to monitor them. In China’s vast public sector, 
the fastest growth in output and productivity has occurred where 
government ownership rights are clearest and most easily enforced, 
which enables officials to manage public industry as a diversified 
market-oriented firm. 


Some economists and international agencies have asserted that privatiza- 
tion and a rapid shift to markets are the only sure path for the transition 
away from central planning in Eastern Europe (Blanchard et al. 1991; 
Peck and Richardson 1991; Sachs 1992, 1993). This assertion has been 
questioned by sociologists and economists who have subjected proposals 
for monetary stabilization and rapid privatization to searching critical 
scrutiny (Stark 1990, 1992, 1996; Murrell 1991; Poznanski 1993; Comisso 
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1991; Stiglitz 1994). The recent record of China is directly relevant to 
these disputes, for it has become one of the world’s most rapidly growing 
economies despite violating the advice contained in plans for rapid stabi- 
lization and privatization. China’s transition to the market has been 
gradual and partial, with extensive government intervention in and dom- 
ination of key product markets; privatization of existing public firms has 
been largely absent. Nonetheless, China’s industry has grown at an an- 
nual rate of 13% for more than a decade, with the most rapid growth— 
well in excess of 20% annually—in a dynamic new sector of public enter- 
prises owned by county, township, and village governments (Jefferson 
and Rawski 1994; Jefferson, Rawski, and Zheng 1992). 

The seemingly anomalous performance of Chinese industry is the sub- 
ject of intense recent interest among economists (Jefferson and Rawski 
1994; McKinnon 1992; Qian and Xu 1993; Rawski 1994, 19946; Sachs 
and Woo 1994), political scientists (Cui 1994; Oi 1992, 1996), and sociolo- 
gists (Nee 1992; Peng 1992; Walder 1994a), and three broad explanations 
have emerged to account for this phenomenon. The first is that the rural 
public sector is a different ownership form than the state enterprises that 
dominate the economies of large cities. Some authors have begun to 
refer to the large collective sector (small public firms of cities and rural 
jurisdictions) and the small private sector as a single “nonstate sector” 
different from the state firms said to be under central planning and state 
ownership (Sachs and Woo 1994; Sachs 1993, pp. 81-82). Because the 
smaller rural firms are seen to face stiff market competition, they are 
sometimes referred to as substantially private or “semiprivate” (Peng 
1992), or are analyzed explicitly as a transitional phenomenon—a mixed 
or hybrid organizational form somewhere between state and private own- 
ership (Nee 1992). Furthermore, what appears formally on the surface as 
public ownership sometimes conceals considerable informal, or hidden, 
privatization (Liu 1992; Nee and Su 1993). This explanation for China’s 
industrial dynamism hinges on the intriguing argument that a growing 
proportion of industry, especially the rural public sector, is a mixed orga- 
nizational form midway along an evolutionary continuum from state to 
private ownership. 

A second explanation emphasizes the spread of market mechanisms 
that create incentives for firms. One version of this view is that gradual 
reform (as opposed to a rapid, “big bang” approach) has worked in 
China because of the steady increase in the exposure of firms to market 
competition. Work in this genre documents the emergence of competitive 
product markets, the rise of competition between older urban state firms 
and newer rural public firms, and the gradual increase in competition 
for inputs and capital (Byrd 1991; Naughton 19926, 1995; Jefferson and 
Rawksi 1994). It emphasizes that a gradually reforming economy can 
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steadily shift incentives for managers in state enterprises to resemble 
those in private enterprises. Privatization, and by implication property 
rights, may therefore not be as important as the conventional wisdom 
asserts (Rawski 1994a, 1994b; Jefferson and Rawski 1994). A second 
variety of this explanation is that the most dynamic industrial growth 
occurs in areas in which the transition to a market economy is closer to 
completion. The rural industrial sector is therefore more dynamic than 
the urban industrial sector because its firms are exposed more fully to 
market institutions and market competition (Nee 1992; Peng 1992). Both 
varieties of this view emphasize the development of market competition 
facing firms. 

A third explanation emphasizes the changing incentives that bear upon 
the incentives for government officials. Research in this vein focuses on 
the incentives provided local officials by China’s reformed tax system, 
which makes governments residual claimants in the flow of tax revenues 
upward in the government hierarchy. The intensity of local interests 
in revenue generation, especially in less industrialized regions, and the 
relatively hard budget constraints facing rural government jurisdictions, 
are said to explain the entrepreneurial behavior that was observed among 
rural officials so often in the 1980s (Byrd and Gelb 1990; Oi 1990, 1992, 
1996; Wong 1988, 1992). 

While all three explanations offer valid observations about the chang- 
ing incentives and constraints facing enterprises and governments, none 
of them addresses explicitly the relationship between government and 
enterprise seen rightly as the Achilles’ heel of earlier attempts at partial 
reform in Hungary. Kornai’s (1980, 1990b, 1992) influential analyses 
found the failure of past market reform not in the lack of financial incen- 
tives for either firms or governments, but in the relationships among 
them, specifically in the unavoidable bilateral monopoly that leads to a 
regime of bargaining, which in turn softens budget constraints and weak- 
ens financial performance (see also Naughton 1992a; Walder 19868, 
1992a; Wong 19864). 

Kornai’s institutional theory presents us with a puzzle: Why has not 
bilateral monopoly and bargaining between government and industry 
served to soften budget constraints and undermine the reform of public 
industry in China as it did earlier in Hungary? The key to solving 
this puzzle is the observation that Kornai’s analyses treat as fixed key 
organizational characteristics that in fact vary widely in a large and 
decentralized industrial economy. When one introduces variation in the 
size and scope of local industrial bases, the predictions of Kornai’s model 
change, and the same reasoning that predicted the failure of partial re- 
form under public ownership provides instead an explanation for the 
industrial dynamism observed in the lower reaches of China’s political 
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economy. Contrary to the emphasis of the first explanation outlined 
above, my own view refutes the claim that these firms are a hybrid of 
state and private ownership: they are under a form of public ownership 
no different from the large urban state sector, except that government 
has clearer incentives and a greater ability to monitor firms and enforce 
their interests as owners.” 


THE INSTITUTIONAL ARGUMENT FOR PRIVATIZATION 

Kornai’s cogent analysis of redistributive economies and his critique of 
the failure of partial reform in Hungary has deeply informed sociological 
work on transitional economies (Burawoy and Krotov 1992; Burawoy 
and Lukács 1992; Stark and Nee 1989; Walder 19865, 1989, 19920). 
According to this analysis, as owners of enterprises, governments have 
other objectives besides profitability (Kornai 1992): the supply of scarce 
inputs for other enterprises (something made especially important by the 
material shortages characteristic of planned economies), maintenance of 
full employment, funding of pensions, medical insurance, and provision 
of housing and social services. These nonfinancial preferences of planning 
officials conflict with the government's interest in strong financial perfor- 
mance of firms, and financial interests are further weakened by the ability 
of government flexibly to redistribute funds from profitable enterprises 
to subsidize those that are unprofitable. And in addition to redistribution 
among enterprises, the government has further recourse to financial re- 
sources by curtailing wage increases, raising the prices of consumer 
goods, increasing the money supply, or borrowing abroad. Behind the 
analysis of soft budget constraints facing firms is an equally important 
assumption: the budget constraint upon government is also soft, and its 
financial interests in enterprise efficiency are weakened by competing 
nonfinancial interests. 

The government’s nonfinancial interests in firms, and the firm’s depen- 
dence on government for bailouts and subsidies, create a mutual depen- 
dence between government and enterprise (a situation of bilateral monop- 
oly or extreme asset specificity). There arises a suboptimal “regime of 


2 Qian and Xu (1993), drawing on Chandler (1962) and Williamson (1975), offer a 
convincing macrocomparative argument about the institutional sources of China’s 
comparative success, in which they contrast the more centralized and specialized 
industrial hierarchies of Eastern Europe (U form) with the more decentralized and 
territorial hierarchies of China (M form). My own analysis complements and reinforces 
theirs: I focus on relations between government and enterprises at each level in China’s 
decentralized hierarchy, and I elaborate the organizational differences that alter 
widely accepted arguments about bargaining and soft budget constraints under public 
ownership. 
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bargaining” in which budget constraints are softened and the firm’s in- 
centives to hoard and overinvest are strong. The government’s depen- 
dence upon firms for physical output and the provision of employment 
and social welfare constrains its ability to discipline firms with the threat 
of closure. Enterprise managers are aware of these constraints and engage 
in continuous concealment of resources in their constant bargaining with 
government officials over more resources and more favorable financial 
terms. A government faced with a hopelessly large number of firms to 
monitor therefore suffers from severe information problems. Even if its 
financial interests in firm profitability were very strong, a government 
so constrained by nonfinancial considerations and information problems 
would be unable to enforce financial discipline over firms. 

Under these institutional conditions, which are assumed to be rela- 
tively invariant under Communist party rule (Brus 1989; Kornai 1992), 
any moves toward market mechanisms will be counterproductive unless 
ownership is wrested from the state. The affinity of public ownership 
with bureaucratic redistribution is so close that only a decisive shift to 
private ownership is compatible with the effective working of a market 
mechanism (Kornai 19906, pp. 58-59; 19906). Referring to Hungary im- 
mediately after the fall of its Communist regime, Kornai counseled that 
only by cutting the ownership ties between government and firm could 
the suboptimal regime of bargaining be eliminated and budget constraints 
hardened: “It is futile to expect that the state unit will behave as if it 
were privately owned and will spontaneously act as if it were a market- 
oriented agent. It is time to let go of this vain hope once and for all... . 
State ownership permanently recreates bureaucracy” (Kornai 19900, 
p. 58).° 


ASSUMPTIONS INTO VARIABLES: REWORKING THE 
INSTITUTIONAL ANALYSIS 

China’s rapid industrial growth has been spearheaded by managers of 
public firms and, to some extent, even by local government officials act- 


3 Despite his strong critique of state ownership, Kornai (1990b, pp. 80-82) advocated 
a gradual, evolutionary approach to the privatization of state industry in Hungary 
and was harshly critical of programs for mass privatization of the kind proposed by 
Sachs (1993) and others. Moreover, in a tantalizing one-page aside, Kornai (19905, 
p. 97) recognized the possibility that local state ownership could work, but he felt 
that “the odds will be unfavorable for a long time to come,” as this could only work 
well in the smallest government jurisdictions, and that it was impossible for this 
local state sector to become very large in Hungary. He also felt that unless a “truly 
representative” legislature existed, “then the bureaucratic traits that characterized 
classical nationwide state ownership are bound to reemerge.” 
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ing as “market-oriented agents” who compete fiercely on regional, na- 
tional, and even international product markets. In the public sector, 
firms classified as “state” grew at a rate of 7.8% from 1980 to 1992; 
those classified as “collective,” 18.4%. While private industry grew at 
the much higher rate of 64.9%, it still constituted only 6.8% of output 
in 1992 and was not therefore a major force in industrial expansion 
during the preceding period (Jefferson and Rawski 1994, p. 48). 

More important in gauging change in economic performance are 
changes in factor productivity. Before its reforms, China, like all Soviet- 
style economies, suffered from stagnating factor productivity and could 
maintain growth rates only through higher investment levels at the ex- 
pense of consumption (Chen et al. 1988). Industrial productivity re- 
sponded to reform efforts and has grown steadily since 1980 (Chen et al. 
1988; Jefferson and Xu 1991). By 1988-92, according to one estimate, 
total factor productivity was improving at an annual rate of 2.5% in the 
state sector, 4.9% in the urban collective sector, and 6.9% in the town- 
ship and village (i.e., rural collective) sector. During the same period, 
the corresponding annual rates of increase for labor productivity were 
4.7%, 13.8%, and 17.7% (Jefferson and Rawski 1994, p. 56).* 

Why are these Chinese outcomes so much at variance with the theory 
derived from the earlier Hungarian experience? There are two reasons, 
both simple, yet fundamental. The first is that the analysis of soft budget 
constraints usually proceeds as if there is one owner in the economy, 
“the state,” although in fact there potentially are as many owners of 
public enterprise as there are government jurisdictions. The second fol- 
lows directly from the first: the organizational characteristics responsible 
for weakening government financial interests in firms, and for creating 
dual dependence and information problems, are assumed to be invariant 
although in fact they vary widely according to the scale and organiza- 
tional characteristics of government jurisdictions and their industrial 
bases. 

These two observations suggest an analysis of industrial organization 
in which the relations between governments and enterprises are viewed 
as analogous to relations within an industrial firm, or corporation. Gov- 


* The much higher rates in output and productivity growth in the rural industrial 
sector are not disputed, but other researchers, who have also found significant produc- 
tivity growth in rural industry, find no productivity growth in the state sector and 
have argued that more favorable estimates contain methodological errors (Woo, Fan, 
Hai, and Jin 1993; Woo, Hai, Jin, and Fan 1993). A preliminary exchange between 
the groups appears inconclusive (Jefferson, Rawski, and Zheng 1994; Woo et al. 
1994). A third group of researchers finds evidence that supports the earlier findings 
of decisive improvements in the performance of state enterprises (Groves, Hong, 
McMillan, and Naughton 1994). 
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ernment, the owner, is analogous to the principal in a corporate structure, 
and enterprise managers are analogous to division chiefs or plant heads 
within a corporate firm. The analogy resonates strongly with the ways 
that government authorities manage industry in cities, towns, and vil- 
lages in China, and the literature on reform in China is replete with 
descriptions that compare village, township, county, and even municipal 
governments to business corporations (Oi 1986, 1988, 1990, 1992; Wong 
1987; Nee 1992; Qian and Xu 1993; Rozelle 1991; Byrd and Lin 1990; 
Walder 1992a, 19945). 

Corporate hierarchies, often on a very large scale, are of course perva- 
sive in any market economy, and the presumption is that such hierarchies 
exist because they have advantages over market coordination of the same 
activities (e.g., Coase 1992; Williamson 1985). No one would suggest that 
such corporate (Need I add bureaucratic and redistributive?) hierarchies 
are always inefficient nor that the only way to improve lagging perfor- 
mance is to break them up. Many view innovation in corporate organiza- 
tion, not the completeness of markets, as the driving force of economic 
expansion (Aoki 1988; Chandler 1977; Lazonick 1991; Stinchcombe 
1990). The analogous question here is, Under what circumstances can 
the problems associated with bilateral monopoly be remedied by altering, 
rather than breaking apart, the corporate structures that link government 
to enterprises? 

The organizational analysis developed in this article links variation in 
industrial productivity and growth to variations in the organizational 
characteristics of local governments as industrial firms. The same finan- 
cial incentives have been offered to all subcentral government jurisdic- 
tions by fiscal reform (Oi 1992; Wong 1992), and even large-scale urban 
industries have been heavily exposed to market competition (Naughton 
1992b).5 Yet the large-scale corporate hierarchies of higher level govern- 
ment jurisdictions have responded more slowly to these same incentives 
than the smaller corporations represented by county, township, and 
village government. This is because the intensity with which financial 


5 The corporate analogy is now widely used, but different authors use it to convey 
different messages. Oi (1990, 1992) has used the analogy to convey close control by 
cadres, in which they act less like a corporate board of directors (despite her use of 
this term) than as the top management team of a company. Nee (1992) has used the 
same “board of directors” analogy to convey a looser association between political 
officials and the managers of enterprises, in which officials primarily oversee, assist, 
and regulate functionally autonomous firms (see also Nee 1989; Nee and Su 1993). 

6 Two surveys of state owned enterprises (cited in Jefferson and Rawski 1994) have 
shown that between 1980 and 1989, the share of material inputs purchased on markets 
rose from 32% to 59% or from 12% to 66%, and that sales of output on markets grew 
from 49% to 60% or 13% to 66%, while enterprise funds and bank loans replaced 
budgetary grants as the main source of investment funds. 
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incentives and budget constraints are felt by these corporations varies 
systematically with their size and internal diversification, as do the 
government’s nonfinancial interests in industry, the political constraints 
that prevent the closure of firms, and the government’s ability to monitor 
enterprise performance and enforce financial discipline. At the highest 
levels of the hierarchy of government, the organizational features as- 
sumed in Kornai’s analysis are closely approximated and there the re- 
sponse to the new incentives has been relatively muted. But as one moves 
down the hierarchy of government jurisdictions, these organizational fea- 
tures change progressively, and at the bottom levels of the hierarchy, 
where the public-sector response has been strongest, they exhibit few if 
any of these features. 


GOVERNMENTS AS OWNERS: PROPERTY 
RIGHTS CONSIDERATIONS 


Because there is some confusion about the ownership of public enterprises 
labeled “collective,” especially those in China’s rural jurisdictions, we 
need to be very clear about what is meant by government ownership. 
Some writers (e.g., Sachs and Woo 1994) imply that privatization is well 
advanced in China because more than half of industrial output (52% in 
1992; see State Statistical Bureau 1993, pp. 107-8) is produced outside 
the state sector—but 70% of the output of the “nonstate” sector is pro- 
duced by publicly owned firms labeled “collective.” Sociologists some- 
times refer to this growing rural sector of township and village govern- 
ment industries as “semiprivate” or a “hybrid form” (Peng 1992; Nee 
1992). To the extent that these claims imply that rural governments have 
been partly or wholly stripped of ownership rights over enterprises, they 
run directly counter to the main thrust of this analysis—that governments 
at the lower levels are able to exercise more effective control over their 
assets than are governments at higher levels. It therefore must be stated 
clearly at the outset what is meant when it is said that a government 
jurisdiction owns an enterprise. 

If we conceive of ownership as a bundle of rights (Demsetz 1 983), this 
means that the government holds all rights to control, income flows, and 
sale or liquidation except for those rights it chooses to transfer to agents 
who are either hired to manage those assets or who obtain these rights 
in lease contracts. Less abstractly, with regard to control, this means 
that the government hires and replaces managers or allocates contracts 
to lease assets and makes the ultimate decision to open or close the enter- 
prise or shift its activity. With regard to income flows, this means that 
the government has the right to all income flows from the asset except 
those allocated to the managers in their incentive contracts. In terms of 
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transfer, this means that the government has the right to sell off an asset 
and that it bears responsibility for the gains or losses from that sale, and 
therefore that it ultimately bears all risk. Historically, a government 
jurisdiction obtained these rights in the 1950s by nationalizing private 
enterprises and appropriating preexisting public enterprises and by pro- 
viding the capital to establish and operate new firms thereafter. 

In China, public enterprises are divided into two legal types: state and 
collective. In terms of the definition of property rights given above, there 
is no fundamental distinction between state and collective enterprises, 
whether the collective enterprises are in cities or in the countryside.’ 
Field studies have shown repeatedly throughout the 1980s that township 
and village industrial enterprises are owned and operated by local gov- 
ernments whose officials are deeply involved in virtually all major deci- 
sions regarding the hiring and compensation of managers, the establish- 
ment or closing of firms, the mobilization of investment capital, changes 
in production line, and marketing strategies; they also participate exten- 
sively in carrying out these decisions, especially when this involves deal- 
ing outside the jurisdiction (see Byrd 1990; Byrd and Lin 1990; Huang 
1990; Lin and Chen 1994; Lin and Hao 1992; Ody 1992; Oi 1986, 1990, 
1992, 1996; Wong 1988, 1992). In surveys of enterprises, managers in 
urban and rural collectives report levels of decision-making autonomy 
that are no different from those of' the large-scale state enterprises in 
cities (Jefferson et al. 1992). Evidence that the boundary between public 
and private enterprise in villages and townships is sometimes vague— 
public enterprises listed falsely as collectives (Liu 1992; Odgaard 1990), 
public assets leased out to private individuals (Nee and Su 1993), and 
private enterprises partially owned by officials (Wank 1995; Solinger 
1992)}—qualifies but does not alter this unequivocal portrayal of the rural 
collective sector as government owned and operated in the same sense 
as the urban state sector. 

The most important way in which government ownership rights in 
state and collective sectors do differ is in the extent to which they are 
regulated by higher levels of government, especially the central govern- 
ment. This does have property rights implications, in the sense that such 
regulations “attenuate” property rights in ways familiar to students of 
government regulation in market economies (Eggertsson 1990, pp. 38- 
39), however it is the property rights of regional and local governments 
that are attenuated. State firms are required to provide health insurance, 
disability insurance, death benefits, and pensions according to national 


7 Two exceptions to this categorical statement are the “new collectives” established 
in the 1980s, which in effect are cooperatively owned private enterprises and are still 
relatively small in scale and in number, and the “fake” collectives, discussed below. 
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standards, and the enterprises write these costs directly into costs of 
production. Only some collective enterprises are required to provide simi- 
lar benefits, and not at the same level. “Large collectives,” largely under 
city and county governments, are required to provide similar though 
less comprehensive insurance and retirement benefits (Bian 1994; Walder 
1986८, chap. 2). Smaller collective enterprises, especially those estab- 
lished by the lower ranking government jurisdictions in the 1980s, are 
subject to almost no such regulation and usually provide few if any 
benefits of this sort. The impact of such regulation is illustrated by the 
finding that some 40% of the difference in profitability between state and 
collective enterprises is due to social overhead costs of this kind (Xiao 
1991). Note that the attenuation of local government property rights is 
in this sense less, not more, regarding collective firms. 


THE HIERARCHY OF GOVERNMENT 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAUCRACIES 
The stylized notions of “state ownership” and “central control” that 
one often finds in analyses of redistributive economies are no more realis- 
tic than the assumption of perfect competition in market economies. 
State-owned industrial enterprises are not all owned and administered 
by the central government, and in China no more than a minority ever 
were (Granick 1990; Wong 1985, 19868). Enterprises are lodged under 
the ownership of a given government jurisdiction, and there are more 
than 800,000 in China, ranging from ministries of the central government 
down to rural townships and villages (see table 1).5 All of these levels of 
government administration (except for the poorer townships and perhaps 
around half of villages) own and operate a total of 1.2 million public 
industrial enterprises, which accounted for 84% of all industrial output 
and 58% of all industrial employment in 1992 (table 2). 

What varies in this hierarchy is not the nature of government property 
rights but the composition and scale of industry and the degree to which 


१ The former Soviet and East European regimes probably also harbored large numbers 
of distinct government owners, but the degree of decentralization of industrial owner- 
, ship in China has far exceeded that elsewhere, thanks to decentralization directives 

from the 1950s through the 1970s, as ownership and control of state firms were 
gradually shifted away from the center to provincial and municipal governments. 
This has led to a comparatively high degree of regional autarky in planning and 
material supply (Schurmann 1968; Riskin 1987; Granick 1990; Wong 1985). The trend 
was deepened in the 1970s when communes were pushed to develop their own rural 
small-scale industries (Wong 1986); Riskin 1971; Perkins 1977). China thus began the 
reform era as a nested hierarchy of hundreds of thousands of government jurisdictions, 
each with its own set of enterprises whose activities they directed and planned and 
whose earnings contributed to local revenue. ‘ 
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TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF SUBCENTRAL GOVERNMENT JURISDICTIONS IN CHINA, BY LEVEL, 1992 





Jurisdiction No 

PROVINCE: siss hosts 27S sence Sel bosses ay NS शनन सब wel eke 30 
Provincial districts and equivalent _................. 1 lasa... voce ०२३? 339 
Municipalities... saat Jeanne Needs asua lu Mates 517 
Counties and equivalent ..... REEE द pasya SCRE qay shao कर वकक : 2,171 
Townships and towns ................ ... किडनी रन र नन र वा 48,250 
Villages ae a aan a A eaa आत asic’ आत 806,032 

Total ७७-७४ ल. (veeseteveeveteseveeseled _Svsesddsdaccdestec ed मव 857,339 





SOURCE.—State Statistical Bureau (1993), pp 3, 329 


government rights in enterprises are attenuated by central regulations. 
State ownership is in fact a designation reserved for the larger public 
firms that were formerly central to the input-output planning of years 
past. State enterprises on average produce more than five times the out- 
put and employ more than three times as many people as the collective 
enterprises in cities (table 2). As one moves down the hierarchy of govern- 
ment, the scale of enterprise continues to decrease, to village-run enter- 
prises that, in 1992, employed an average of 30 persons and produced 
an average annual output of 600,000 yuan (U.S. $75,000). 

As one moves downward in this hierarchy, the proportion of public 
enterprises classified as state shifts from 100% to 0, and the scale of 
enterprises drops sharply. At the apex (in 1985, the year of the last indus- 
trial census) are 3,835 manufacturing enterprises directly under the cen- 
tral government, all state owned, which employed an average of over 
2,200 people and produced an annual average output valued at 43 million 
yuan (table 3). At the next two levels of the hierarchy (the census publica- 
tions combine the provincial and municipal categories), state firms em- 
ploying an average of 745 produce an average of 12 million yuan in 
annual output, some 81% of total output at that level; much smaller 
collective enterprises produce the rest. At the county level, both state 
and collective firms are smaller still, and the proportion of output by 
state firms is smaller (65%; see table 3). At the bottom of the hierarchy— 
townships and villages—all of these small firms are under “collective” 
ownership (see tables 2 and 3). 

As one moves down in this hierarchy, not only the scale of enterprises 
but, more important, the scale and diversity of the government’s indus- 
trial base change dramatically. The central government’s many minis- 
tries and bureaus must manage a comprehensive industrial economy of 
almost 4,000 large enterprises. The average management burden for 
cities and provinces, by contrast, is only 236 enterprises (table 3). This 
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number varies widely from large provincial-level industrial cities like 
Tianjin, with more than 3,200 enterprises directly under bureaus of the 
municipal government and 1,692 under its industrial bureaus alone (see 
table 4), to a medium-sized city like Suzhou, with a total of 433 enter- 
prises under municipal administration (see table 5). The average county, 
by contrast, administers an industrial base of just 34 enterprises (data 
from 1985; see table 3), and, on the average, townships and villages 
administer just over four and less than one, respectively (data from tables 
1 and 2). In areas where rural industry is highly developed, such as 
Tianjin (table 4) and Suzhou (table 5), the average township has from 
10 to 23 enterprises; the average village, two or three. 

The central claim of this article is that the validity of Kornai’s organi- 
zational assumptions varies across levels of this hierarchy. At the apex 
of the hierarchy—at the center and the larger industrial jurisdictions 
represented by Tianjin—the organizational assumptions of Kornai’s 
analysis are valid, and the smaller cities such as Suzhou are an intermedi- 
ate case, but at the county, township, and village levels, the assumptions 
do not hold. It is precisely at these lower levels that growth in output 
and productivity of public firms has been so striking. Working with 
published data on the size and scope of China’s corporate hierarchies, 
and drawing on 61 interviews conducted in government bureaus and 
enterprises in seven large Chinese cities in the mid-1980s and a study of 
the industrial system of one county in Shandong from 1988-92, I will 
offer an organizational explanation for the theoretically anomalous per- 
formance of public enterprise in China, and why it has performed so 
well at lower-level government jurisdictions.’ 


FINANCIAL INCENTIVES FOR GOVERNMENT JURISDICTIONS 
Kornai’s analysis portrays government as having weak interests in the 
financial performance of firms. Planners focus on output rather than 


१ The main idea behind this article originated in my research on the relatively small 
industrial system of one rural county (Walder 19945), when I noticed that local officials 
in the county exercised far more intimate knowledge of, and direct involvement in, 
the management of local state and collective firms than did the officials of the larger 
cities that I had studied earlier (Walder 1992a). This observation ran directly counter 
to the common understanding that the small firms of rural jurisdictions enjoyed greater 
autonomy than large state firms in the cities. The contrast I saw at the county level 
was larger still in the smaller and more rural jurisdictions below the county level as 
portrayed by Oi (1988, 1990, 1992) and others (Lin and Hao 1992; Byrd and Lin 
1990), where village or township officials play an even more direct role in key manage- 
ment decisions. Readers may find fuller descriptions of the roles of local officials in 
industrial decision making in these studies; in this article I use, primarily, published 
data on China’s industrial economy to develop further these contrasts. 
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financial performance, which creates a resource-constrained economy in 
which shortages of material inputs are the factor that constrains produc- 
tion rather than a demand-constrained economy driven by markets in 
which market demand is the key constraint and money, not material 
supplies, is the medium of exchange (Kornai 1992). While it may be 
true that government has weak financial interests under central planning 
and that this is demonstrated in Hungary’s limited attempt at enterprise 
reform, these interests have been strengthened in China by a fiscal reform 
that has provided new financial incentives for governments—incentives 
that increase in intensity as one moves down the hierarchy of gov- 
ernment. 

Before China’s reform, each level of government below the center 
received an annual budget from the level above. Budgetary surpluses, if 
there were any, were appropriated by the next higher level of government 
by adjusting the next year’s budget. Funds for investment were part of 
the budget and were doled out to enterprises in the form of grants. As 
in any bureaucracy, what motivated the heads of each jurisdiction was 
budgetary slack, that is, the difference between the true cost of the opera- 
tions of the jurisdiction and the funds budgeted for these purposes (Migue 
and Balanger 1974; Niskanen 1975). Mirroring the relationship between 
government planning bureaus and enterprises, bargaining between levels 
of government was not over some specified residual, but over the budget- 
ary slack, with the subordinate level seeking to conceal resources wher- 
ever possible. 

China’s fiscal reform of the mid-1980s changed the relationship be- 
tween levels of government. First, instead of governments appropriating 
all profits from enterprises under their jurisdiction automatically, enter- 
prises were to be taxed according to fixed rates (the residual left to the 
enterprise was the centerpiece of a new incentive package for managers of 
state enterprises). Second, of the tax revenues collected from enterprises 
under their jurisdiction, each level of government turned over a contrac- 
tually specified amount to the next higher level of government and could 
keep the residual (or, conversely, was responsible for covering shortfalls; 
see Oi 1992; Sicular 1992; Wong 1992). These fiscal contracts have taken 


10 While the tax rates for profits were fixed at 55% in the late 1980s, local governments 
were free in practice to exempt almost any percentage of income they saw fit from 
centrally mandated taxes on a temporary annual basis (see Walder 1992a; Oi 1992, 
1996). Recognition of this common practice led eventually to an annually 
negotiated tax and profit contract that specifies base targets and formulas for sharing 
residuals. The limit upon local governments in providing tax breaks is the fiscal 
solvency of the government jurisdiction and local governments’ own ability to turn 
over their contracted revenues to the next higher level (see Walder 1992a; Oi 1992; 
Wong 1992). 
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a number of forms, with one of the most favorable being that given 
Guangdong Province in the early 1980s, in which the central government 
committed itself to a fixed level of tax payments from the province for 
five years (Vogel 1989, pp. 85-86). Other jurisdictions sign a variety of 
contracts, which usually include a fixed sum plus some formula for shar- 
ing revenues collected above that targeted level. Villages are, strictly 
speaking, outside the fiscal contracting system, but in many ways they 
have the strongest incentive of any level of government. Villages must 
pay the township government the obligatory taxes on their enterprises, 
but all of the residual goes to the village government. In other words, 
village governments are treated by the township government exactly as 
a private enterprise under the township would be (Oi 1996). As Oi (1992) 
has emphasized, this fiscal contracting system has provided an economic 
foundation for rapid, local government—led economic growth, especially 
at the county, township, and village level, by giving officials both the 
incentive and the investment funds to become effective promoters of local 
industry. The better the financial performance of enterprises and the 
faster the economic growth of the area, the greater the annual increase 
in the revenues available to the government jurisdiction. 

These financial incentives, note, refer to budgetary revenues. Even 
stronger incentives are provided by extrabudgetary revenues, which are 
not shared with higher levels of government. There has always been in 
Chinese fiscal practice a category “extrabudgetary funds” that was not 
part of the budget renegotiated annually for each jurisdiction. Before the 
1980s, this was primarily composed of depreciation funds, a fixed residual 
that remained with the locality and provided a pool of funds that could 
be recirculated to enterprises in the form of grants for the renovation of 
capital equipment. The fiscal reforms of the 1980s created new sources 
of extrabudgetary funds that were not to be counted as part of the reve- 
nue base to which fiscal contracts would apply and that therefore accrued 
wholly to the local jurisdiction. These included a new set of local taxes, 
a series of new nontax levies upon local enterprises, and taxes upon newly 
established private enterprises (Oi 1996; Sicular 1992; Wong 1992). 

The additional incentive these extrabudgetary funds provided for sub- 
national government jurisdictions can be gauged from their explosive 
growth after the early 1980s. Only 20% of the size of the national budget 
in the early 1980s, extrabudgetary funds grew to equal the national bud- 
get by the end of the decade (Wang 1995). As the great majority of these 
funds accrued to subnational government jurisdictions, their growth indi- 
cated a shift toward local fiscal power at the expense of the center, as 
the center’s proportion of total government revenue fell from an average 
of 50% in the decade before the reforms to 28% in the next decade (Wang 
1995). 
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While enhanced financial incentives are provided for all government 
jurisdictions, their intensity varies according to the level of industrializa- 
tion of a locality. True to its Soviet origins, China’s fiscal system has 
depended almost entirely upon the appropriation of profits from indus- 
trial production. Even into the late 1980s, taxes on industry comprised 
some 80% of government revenue, while agriculture comprised less than 
10% (Naughton 19920; Sicular 1992). Therefore the higher the ratio of 
agriculture to industry, the more intense the financial incentives provided 
by fiscal reform (Oi 1992). Rural counties, townships, and villages have 
much smaller revenue bases relative to the populations they serve, and 
therefore the growth and financial performance of public enterprise has 
a larger and more direct incremental impact upon government revenue. 


NONFINANCIAL INTERESTS OF GOVERNMENT 

While China’s fiscal reforms have strengthened financial incentives for 
governments, especially in rural jurisdictions, this fact alone does not 
respond to the main thrust of Kornai’s analysis of the soft budget con- 
straint. For Kornai also stresses the many nonfinancial interests that 
governments have in the operation of their enterprises. These interests 
compete with, and to a considerable degree conflict with, their interest 
in strong financial performance: reliable supply of inputs for other firms 
in the jurisdiction, full employment, and the funding of social insurance 
and housing, to name only a few. These interests are seen to constrain 
governments’ ability to enforce financial discipline over enterprises by 
making governments dependent upon these nonfinancial outputs. There- 
fore Kornai reasoned that no matter how strong the financial interests 
may be, the nonfinancial interests are so large that they weaken the 
desired incentives. 


Outputs as Inputs: Materials Balances 


One important nonfinancial interest is that enterprises provide reliable 
sources of supply for other enterprises in the jurisdiction. In the economy 
of shortage that characterizes command economies, government agencies 
are usually more interested in ensuring a steady supply of inputs than in 
the marginal cost of producing them. China’s reforms have tended to 
reduce this interest, as the proportion of industrial output allocated by 
planners has dropped at the expense of output produced and marketed 
directly by enterprises (Byrd 1991). Moreover, a government jurisdic- 
tion’s interest in the physical output of enterprises varies directly with 
the size and diversity of its industrial base. The center, provinces, and 
large cities will have a large and diversified industrial base. To the extent 
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that a jurisdiction is large enough to strive for a certain degree of self- 
sufficiency, such interests will be relatively high. Jurisdictions below this 
level, however, will have much weaker interests in this regard. Counties, 
townships, and villages have industrial bases that are small and special- 
ized and concentrated in light industry and consumer goods; they produce 
almost exclusively for external markets and purchase almost all supplies 
elsewhere. In these settings, the interests of a government jurisidiction 
in physical output for its own sake is almost nonexistent. 


Employment Creation 


Socialist governments have had a historically strong commitment to full 
employment and indeed maintained full employment at the cost of the 
efficiency of their firms (Granick 1987; Kornai 1992). China’s state enter- 
prises are widely thought to maintain labor forces well in excess of their 
needs, and full employment is still one of the most important nonfinancial 
interests that government has in its enterprises. This interest constitutes 
one of the most difficult remaining political barriers to the further reform 
of state industry, as reformers who threaten heretofore sacrosanct guar- 
anteed employment make themselves vulnerable to the mobilization of 
worker and trade union support by officials opposed to rapid reform (see, 
e.g., Szelenyi [1989] for a description of this phenomenon in Hungary in 
the 1970s). This interest is not fixed across jurisdictions, however. In 
urban areas the interest is in preventing unemployment; in rural areas, 
however, the interest is primarily in creating better paying jobs for a 
labor force that is underemployed and poorly compensated in agricultural 
pursuits. This may seem a subtle difference, but as we shall see below 
when we consider constraints upon government, it is an important one. 


Provision of Social Welfare and Housing 


Government jurisdictions in Soviet-style economies have enormous inter- 
ests in industrial enterprises as providers of social welfare and housing. 
I have already mentioned the way that costs for pensions and medical 
and disability insurance are by law written into the costs of production 
of state and the larger urban collective enterprises. The same enterprises 
that tend to provide these benefits also provide a very large range of 
other benefits and services for employees. The most important and costly 
of these is housing, which is provided at an average of less than 3% of 
the individual monthly wage (Walder 19928). In addition to housing, 
state enterprises commonly provide meal services, transportation, day 
care centers, kindergartens, medical clinics, reading rooms, entertain- 
ment centers, subsidized group vacations, bathing facilities, and other 
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subsidized or free social services that are rarely provided by neighbor- 
hoods (Bian 1994; Walder 19864; Whyte and Parish 1984). While these 
latter benefits, including housing, are not mandated by law, the expecta- 
tion of government officials as well as employees is that an enterprise 
will supply such nonwage compensation to the best of its ability, and for 
a number of reasons state enterprise managers continue to feel pressures 
from their subordinates to supply them (Walder 1989). Many observers 
recognize that the integral role of state industry in the provision of social 
welfare and benefits is perhaps the single most important nonfinancial 
interest that government jurisdictions have in their enterprises. China’s 
reformers have tread in this area lightly, understanding full well that the 
revocation of these customary rights for urban workers is the kind of 
action most likely to touch off labor unrest (Walder 1991). 

This interest, however, also varies across government jurisdictions, 
because only the larger state enterprises of the kind concentrated at the 
center‘ and in large urban jurisdictions like Tianjin will provide these 
services. Large urban collective enterprises provide fewer benefits, those 
in rural counties fewer still, and those in townships and villages almost 
none. The situation in villages and townships differs fundamentally in 
this regard, as citizens who are registered as members of agricultural 
rather than urban households are not eligible for national labor insur- 
ance, health insurance, or pensions, and they will in almost all cases 
build and own their own homes. 


BUDGET CONSTRAINTS ON GOVERNMENT JURISDICTIONS 
Kornai’s analysis assumes the budget constraint on government itself to 
be relatively soft. This is a reasonable assumption for the unreformed 
command economy. Budget deficits for subnational governments would 
be made up if they could be rationalized as legitimate costs, and the 
central government could manipulate the money supply, cut wage in- 
creases, or raise prices of consumer goods to keep deficits from ex- 
panding. Another key assumption is that of a vast process of redistribu- 
tion, in which surpluses produced by profitable firms would be used to 
make up losses incurred by the unprofitable. This, in turn, was the pri- 
mary cause of soft budget constraints for enterprises. 

There are two ways in which the assumption of a soft budget constraint 
on government requires modification for China. The first is the way in 
which the fiscal contracting system and the retention of extrabudgetary 
funds change the calculations of government officials with regard to their 
budgets. In the earlier hierarchical budgeting system, a revenue shortfall 
might cut into the budgetary slack that motivated officials, but that reve- 
nue shortfall could also provide a legitimate basis for obtaining a larger 
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budgetary allocation for the subsequent year (and therefore regain the 
slack lost). Under fiscal contracting, however, any revenue shortfall 
comes directly out of the residual share of the jurisdiction. Some localities 
may be able to reduce their contractual payments if they meet with unex- 
pected shortfalls due to circumstances beyond their control (e.g., natural 
disasters or drastic changes in foreign trade policy). But such a request 

. Will stimulate a close examination of both budgetary and extrabudgetary 
funds, and any adjustment made will usually allow the locality to meet 
only its most pressing obligations.!! While there is no plausible threat to 
“close” a government jurisdiction that loses money, the residual upon 
which the locality depends for discretionary spending would be lost en- ` 
tirely. The new system of revenue sharing therefore creates much larger 
opportunity costs than the earlier budgetary arrangement—and the in- 
tensity with which these costs are felt varies along with the level of 
industrialization of the locality. 

These budget constraints, further, vary according to the scale of a 
jurisdiction’s industrial base. Earlier work has stressed the government’s 
ability to engage in a massive balancing operation, redistributing funds 
from profitable enterprises to subsidize those that lose money. This 
clearly assumes a large and diversified industrial base, one, moreover, 
in which the prices and markets are fixed and expected profits highly 
predictable. This assumption is violated in China because increasingly 
the prices and markets of industrial output fluctuate, and in fact the 
profits of all public firms have tended to shrink and converge under 
the impact of market competition (Naughton 1992b). The assumption is 
further violated in a different way as one moves down the hierarchy of 
government and as the industrial base becomes smaller and less diversi- 
fied. Balancing operations assumed in theory simply cannot be sustained 
at these lower levels, where local government budgets are exposed di- 
rectly to market competition with public enterprises of other government 
jurisdictions. Ç 


THE REGIME OF BARGAINING: VARIATIONS IN 

BILATERAL MONOPOLY 

Another central assumption is that a “dual dependence” between gov- 
ernment and enterprise leads to a suboptimal regime of bargaining that 
softens budget constraints and provides insufficient incentives to manag- 


प In some cases the localities may not be able to meet even their basic obligations. 
In the 1980s many rural jurisdictions were so strapped for cash, in part because of 
investment in industry, that they were forced to pay peasants in scrip instead of cash 
for their harvests (Oi 1993). 
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ers of public enterprise (Kornai 1992; see also Naughton 19926; Walder 
19865, Wong 19866). This leads to the argument that efforts to provide 
market incentives for either managers or government officials will fail 
unless the underlying situation of dual dependence is changed. It is fur- 
ther reasoned, based on the earlier Hungarian experience, that only a 
separation of government and industry through privatization can end 
this situation of dual dependence. 

The notion of dual dependence is a familiar one in institutional eco- 
nomics and, in sociology, in power-dependence theory. When two parties 
each have goods needed by the other for which there are no plausible 
alternatives, there exists a situation of bilateral monopoly (Blau 1964, 
pp. 171-77), or extreme “asset specificity” (Williamson 1985, pp. 30- 
32). Under these conditions, it is difficult to establish a stable contract 
for mutual provision of services, because each side seeks continually to 
enhance their position at the expense of the other, and their efforts to do 
so are unconstrained because of the lack of alternatives for either party. 
Bilateral monopoly therefore leads to continual bargaining over the terms 
of cooperation, hiding of slack resources, concealment of information, 
and underprovision of effort. This is an apt characterization of central 
planning. 

The changes described above have begun to reduce the prevalence of 
bilateral monopoly and to change the parameters of bargaining between 
government and enterprise managers. Note first that to the extent that 
fiscal reform strengthens the interests of government in the financial per- 
formance of firms, the ability and willingness of government to tolerate 
poor financial performance is reduced. Such financial pressures remain 
weakest at the top of the government hierarchy, especially at the center 
and in large and heavily industrialized provinces and cities, but they have 
become strong at lower levels of government, especially in rural areas, 
where local governments are quickly faced with the decision either to close 
or to reorganize a firm that has become a serious financial liability. 

Even if the budget constraints on many levels of government are be- 
coming harder, do not the important nonfinancial interests of government 
in their enterprises heighten their dependence on the firms and weaken 
their ability to bring financial pressures to bear upon firms’ performance? 
To the extent that these interests are still important, they constrain gov- 
ernment discretion and serve to perpetuate bilateral monopoly. But we 
have already seen that these constraints are changing and that they are 
variable across levels of government. The fact that governments allocate 
smaller proportions of industrial output within plans and have increased 
the extent to which the sales and supply of enterprises work through 
market mechanisms, the dependence of even the larger government juris- 
dictions on firms for their outputs will be proportionately reduced. Such 
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dependence will vary with the market structure for a given industry and 
the degree of monopoly or oligopoly among producers, and as markets 
spread dependence has therefore become a variable. Moreover, as I have 
already noted, such interests in the output of enterprises are reduced as 
one moves down the hierarchy of government and into smaller and less 
diversified industrial systems. At the bottom of the hierarchy, in rural 
counties, townships, and villages, local governments’ interests in the 
physical output of enterprises has given way almost entirely to financial 
interests. 

Similarly, the constraints on a government’s bargaining position 
placed by its interests in the provision of full employment, social insur- 
ance, and housing are reduced sharply as one moves down the hierarchy. 
These interests remain high in the large urban areas with heavy concen- 
trations of large state firms, but they approach zero as one moves into 
rural counties, townships, and villages. As we have already seen, rural 
areas are interested more in the provision of higher paying jobs than in 
the prevention of unemployment. Workers laid off by a plant closing will 
in most cases return to family farms or will migrate to cities to search 
for temporary work.” The collective enterprises that dominate industry 
in these rural areas, moreover, supply few if any of the benefits that 
urban state enterprises supply to their employees at great cost. Therefore 
these nonfinancial constraints upon government in its bargaining with 
public enterprise approach zero in the rural jurisdictions. The consequent 
hardening of budget constraints at the lower levels is observable in the 
economic downturn of 1988-90: while the number of urban, state-owned 
firms nonetheless increased by 5,300 (5.3%), the number of township 
and village enterprises decreased by 9,000 (3.8%) and 53,000 (7.2%), 
respectively (State Statistical Bureau 1991, p. 391).13 


12 The rural roots of industrial workers at this level were made plain to me during a 
round of interviews in the state and collective enterprises of one rural county in 1988. 
most firms I visited were shut down for the June wheat harvest, in deference to their 
workers’ interest in returning to help their families in the fields. Localities that hire 
large numbers of workers from outside their jurisdictions will be even less constrained 
by concern about unemployment—laid off workers simply return to their homes (see 
the arrangements described in one highly industrialized coastal region in Chan, Mad- 
sen, and Unger [1992, pp. 299-308). 

13 Nee (1992) has also emphasized the harder budget constraints facing rural govern- 
ments and their firms, but his reasoning about the reduction of bilateral monopoly in 
rural jurisdictions runs counter to my own. Noting that the rural collective firms are 
far more numerous than large state enterprises (see, e.g., tables 2-5 above), he rea- 
soned that “marketized firms are a legion of small-scale, low-capital operations; if 
any one goes under, there are many others to provide a continuing revenue base for 
local government” (Nee 1992, p. 11). Therefore local governments have many alterna- 
tive sources of income and are therefore free to close any one small firm. My own 
reasoning is based on the observation that the number of enterprises per jurisdiction 
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OWNERSHIP AS CONTROL: VARIATIONS IN 

MONITORING CAPACITY 

A final crucial assumption of past analyses has been that bargaining 
between government and enterprise took place in the context of poor 
information and a weak government capacity to monitor the finan- 
cial performance of firms. There are two main justifications for this 
assumption. 

First was the notion that the physical output indicators used to judge 
firm performance in the past did not provide necessary information on the 
efficiency of firms and that even financial indicators would not provide a 
useful substitute unless prices reflected market scarcities. Second was the 
idea that a socialist bureaucracy contained multiple “principals” with 
whom a socialist firm has to bargain: bureaus of taxation, finance, labor, 
prices, as well as industrial bureaus. Each of these bureaucracies makes 
slightly different demands, many of which run counter to the demand 
for strong financial performance, and they constitute a layer or two of 
bureaucracy between the top government leaders and the enterprises. 
Many of these bureaus (esp. industrial bureaus) themselves collude with 
enterprises in concealing slack resources and work at cross-purposes with 
those bureaus designed to monitor financial performance (Walder 19926). 
Bureaucracy complicates monitoring by creating a number of separate, 
often competing, principals and by further impeding or distorting the 
flow of information back to the top decision makers. 

These assumptions are less tenable after a decade of reform in China. 
First, the financial scrutiny placed upon enterprise is now much more 
intense than anything experienced in the past. Physical indicator plan- 
ning has largely ended, and loan and investment decisions in even the 
highest levels of government now involve a long and protracted process 
of financial risk analysis and feasibility planning to ensure that a firm 
will be able to repay its investment loan—something never undertaken 
in past years when investment capital was simply allocated to enterprises 
as a grant (Walder 19924). While it is true that bargaining continues to 
characterize the relationship between government and enterprise, such 
bargaining takes place now over entirely different matters—no longer 
focusing on supplies, prices, budgets for investment projects, but on sales 
forecasts, financial performance, capacity to repay a loan (Walder 1989, 
19926; Naughton 19926). In this process of bargaining, enterprises are 
pitted against one another as competitors for investment loans (Walder 


is in fact much smaller in the lower ranks (see tables 2-5) and that local governments 
are less able to tolerate poor performance from any single firm precisely because there 
are so few enterprises that they cannot therefore redistribute income among them as 
posited by Kornai. 
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1992). This in itself indicates that bargaining today takes place in the 
context of much greater information about firm performance than in the 
past. Moreover, the impact that such close financial scrutiny and internal 
competition for investment have upon the strategy and behavior of enter- 
prise managers has to be considered as an important potential constraint 
that operates alongside the incentives provided in the form of profit reten- 
tion. Whereas past work has tended to interpret evidence of such bar- 
gaining as evidence of a soft budget constraint (Walder 1986b, 1992a; 
Wong 19864), bargaining activity, in reference to the question of whether 
enterprise budget constraints are hardening, is itself less relevant than 
are the changing parameters within which that bargaining takes place. 
These parameters have gone largely unanalyzed. 

The monitoring problems created by several layers of government bu- 
reaucracy and the related creation of multiple bureaucratic principals 
with divergent interests is also a variable, not a constant. To be sure, it 
continues to be a problem at the highest levels of government, where top 
decision makers are still separated from their firms by several layers of 
bureaucracy. In the large urban jurisdiction of Tianjin there are 10 indus- 
trial bureaus that oversee almost 1,700 enterprises, with another 1,600 
clustered under bureaus for agriculture, construction, commerce, and 
transportation (see table 4 above and Tianjin Municipal Statistical Bu- 
reau 1991). The industrial bureaus themselves subdivide their enter- 
prises into a large number of “companies” (gongsi), which are in effect 
subbureaus. 

Economic theorists have been prone to argue that such subdivisions 
alleviate monitoring costs by reducing the number of entities that each 
monitor must supervise—provided that adequate incentives are given to 
agents. But organizational sociology has long taught us that this theoreti- 
cal result is difficult to attain. Increases in the number of levels of bureau- 
cracy creates barriers to the upward flow of information, especially be- 
cause the lowest level monitors have interests closer to those of enterprises 
than those of local government officials. Interviews in these local bureau- 
cracies have shown that industrial bureaus and companies have interests 
similar to those of enterprises (in capturing larger investments and reduc- 
ing government fiscal extractions) and, in fact, they bargain with local 
government supervisory organs on behalf of enterprises. The industrial 
bureaus are also responsible for preparing the statistical and financial 
reports that inform planners of enterprise performance. The city govern- 
ment itself monitors the industrial bureaus and companies through a 
large number of “specialized” supervisory bureaus, the most important 
of which are responsible for taxation, finance, prices, and labor and 
wages, whose work is coordinated by a planning or an economic commis- 
sion. A plan for a capital investment project typically takes a series of 
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meetings among representatives of all of these agencies over the period 
of one year (Walder 19926). 

By contrast, the number of enterprises under a county government is 
close to the total number of bureaus and companies in a large city. One 
county near the national mean in terms of industrial output (see table 6) 
had a total of only 47 enterprises in 1992, most of which were directly 
administered by a single economic commission that had a staff of fewer 
than 10, with the remaining enterprises held by the grain and commerce 
bureaus. Only this single layer of administration stands between the 
county magistrate and party secretary and the enterprises themselves, 
and the economic commission and two bureaus are clearly the agents of 
the government. Major financial decisions are made relatively quickly at 
meetings attended by a handful of people, and local officials attend these 
meetings and are aware in detail of the operations and financial perfor- 
mance of their enterprises (Walder 19948). 

To be sure, monitoring problems at the higher levels are not as severe 
as the raw numbers of enterprises suggest. It appears that in most juris- 
dictions fewer than 20% of the enterprises yield around 75% of financial 
returns (table 7), making the task of effective financial control less daunt- 
ing. This reduces the effective task of the government of Tianjin to that 
of monitoring 482 relatively large enterprises—still too large to exercise 
effective corporate control. But the contrast with lower jurisdictions still 
holds: a highly industrialized county like Changshou must monitor 30 
larger enterprises, Zouping County only four. These numbers are closer 
to the scale of manufacturing companies and corporations in market 
economies. The numbers, of course, are smaller still in townships and 
villages, where the numbers of enterprises are so small that in most 
jurisdictions there are only a few clerical personnel and the township and 
village head is in effect the head of a small to medium-sized company in 
which enterprise managers carry out delegated tasks (Oi 1990, 1992). In 
view of the widespread belief that government officials should be pre- 
vented as much as possible from interfering in enterprise decisions, it is 
ironic that it is precisely in those sectors where government’s capacity to 
monitor and direct public enterprise is at its greatest that some of the 
best economic performance has been observed. 

In an unexpected fashion, therefore, public enterprise owned by the 
lower levels of government in China has solved the monitoring problems 
and weak assertion of ownership claims that privatization is usually de- 
signed to overcome. It is recognized by many that privatization alone 
will not resolve such monitoring problems, especially if it takes the form 
of widely dispersed shareholding as in the Czech Republic and Poland 
(McKinnon 1992). Such diffuse ownership claims are seen by some as 
the cause of softened budget constraints and weaker performance in 
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American corporations compared to their Japanese and German counter- 
parts (see, e.g., Jensen 1989). One of the purposes of the sale of shares 
in public enterprises in Poland is precisely to encourage government, 
which will retain majority ownership during the transition, to assert its 
ownership rights more vigorously and harden budget constraints on 
firms (Lipton and Sachs 1990). This is what has occurred, without share- 
holding or any other form or privatization, in China’s smaller industrial 
bureaucracies. 


“PRIVATE” INCENTIVES FOR OFFICIALS: 
AN ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION? 
Despite my insistence on the “public” nature of enterprise owned and 
operated by village and township governments, and of the closer monitor- 
ing and more effective government control of industrial assets at these 
levels, there is one version of the partial or “hidden” privatization argu- 
ment that is still plausible. This is the idea that the private incentives 
for government officials are larger as one moves down the hierarchy of 
government, to the point where in many rural townships and villages 
local officials have something functionally equivalent to an “equity 
share” in public firms that ties their personal and family income directly 
to the growth and prosperity of local industry. Another way to put this 
is that officials at the lower levels are better able to treat public enterprise 
as a source of private income. 

Indeed, my portrayal of government officials’ motives as deriving from 
a desire to maximize their budgetary revenue and therefore their discre- 
tion and power is not entirely realistic. Village and township officials 
have been known to pay themselves large bonuses keyed to the growth 
and profitability of local industry (Oi 1996). And the socialist tradition 
of privileged access to subsidized goods and services continues to provide 
officials with advantages that are linked to the relative budgetary afflu- 
ence of government jurisdictions. Officials in rapidly industrializing rural 
counties and townships will enjoy rapid improvements in living stan- 
dards: their access to government-owned luxury sedans, the quality and 
size of their living quarters, their ability to travel around the country 
and even abroad will all improve in direct correspondence to the growth 
of local industry. The “private” incentives for officials at these lower 
jurisdictions therefore mirror, and are directly aligned with, the increased 
flows of budgetary revenue generated by local industry. While these are 
indeed “private” incentives for officials, they are the equivalent of execu- 


14 I am indebted to Andrei Shleifer and Donald Clarke for independently suggesting 
this alternative explanation. 
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tive bonuses and fringe benefits in market economies and do not have 
serious implications for the designation of rural enterprises as publicly 
owned. 

There is another dimension of private incentives for officials that could 
have implications for ownership issues, however. It has sometimes been 
documented, and is even more widely suspected, that significant numbers 
of village-run and perhaps even township-run enterprises are in effect 
operated as family businesses, in which there is no clear distinction be- 
tween officials’ income and village revenue. This can occur when village 
officials grant rights to operate public industrial assets to themselves or 
to family members or other partners on contracts that give them fixed 
percentages of the enterprises’ profits after contractual payments to the 
government are made. This may also occur through embezzlement and 
the abuse of expense accounts. It is intriguing to think that such practices 
are so widespread that they subtly alter the ownership structure of rural 
industrial firms. Unfortunately there are no reliable estimates of how 
widespread such “hidden privatization” is, but we suspect that it is 
primarily a phenomenon of villages and perhaps smaller townships in 
which one family plays a powerful and unchallenged role. 

Does this phenomenon really represent partial private ownership, or 
an equity share, or is it simply the use of public enterprise for private 
gain? This variety of official corruption is similar to the “spontaneous 
privatization” decried by proponents of mass privatization in Eastern 
Europe, and it is a practice that these advocates see as a recipe for 
economic ruin, not enterprise efficiency (Sachs 1993). Indeed, Kornai 
(19900, p. 57) considers this arrangement different from private enter- 
prise in one fundamental respect—while residual income increasingly 
passes into the pockets of “natural persons,” the losses (and risks) are not 
borne by the same party, but by the government. In this sense “hidden 
privatization” is not the equivalent of an equity share, because govern- 
ment officials do not have invested equity at risk. 

Even if we do interpret such practices as a creeping form of privatiza- 
tion, we still do not have an alternative explanation of industrial perfor- 
mance to the organizational one offered in these pages, for the only differ- 
ence is in the portrayal of officials’ motives. If we substitute private gain 
for officials’ interests in expanding public revenue, we still have only an 
argument about officials’ incentives. In the same way that I argued that 
government financial incentives alone are insufficient to explain indus- 
trial dynamism, we need further reasoning about why these private in- 
centives are translated into industrial performance. Any argument about 
corruption as an incentive is therefore subject to the same organizational 
analysis offered in this paper. 

Let us assume that all officials are motivated by opportunities to turn 
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public funds into personal income—this incentive does not resolve the 
problems of bilateral monopoly and monitoring. Why should official cor- 
ruption, widely assumed as the enemy of clear ownership rights and enter- 
prise efficiency by proponents of privatization (Sachs 1993), lead to indus- 
trial efficiency? It would do so only under the organizational conditions 
at the bottom of the government hierarchy. At higher level government 
jurisdictions, where problems of bilateral monopoly and monitoring re- 
main serious, the incentive provided by corruption is more likely to lead 
simply to unproductive plunder of public funds. Where officials are able 
to manage directly or tightly oversee their firms, their interest in personal 
income is more likely to be translated into entrepreneurial behavior. “Hid- 
den privatization” arguments, to the (still unknown) extent that they accu- 
rately characterize the operations of village and township industry, offer 
a different (and perhaps more realistic) account of the “private” versus 
“public” motivations of officials, but they do not offer an alternative 
explanation for variation in the performance of China’s public industry. 1$ 


CONCLUSION 


The predictions yielded by Kornai’s theory of soft budget constraint 
change along with the organizational characteristics one assumes. At the 
higher levels of China’s government hierarchies, many of the predicted 
problems associated with the phenomenon of bargaining and soft budget 
constraints should be prevalent, while at the lower levels the same rea- 
soning would predict that the problems associated with soft budget con- 
straints and bargaining should be drastically reduced. This article there- 
fore leaves intact the core of Kornai’s reasoning about public ownership 
in a redistributive bureaucracy. 

The argument clearly implies that China’s reforms are highly path 
dependent, in that before the reforms began its industrial hierarchies 
were already much more decentralized than those of the Soviet Union 
and vastly larger than those of the smaller communist countries (Qian 
and Xu 1993). My analysis therefore does not show that privatization is 
not advisable elsewhere. It does support those who have argued for a 
more flexible and evolutionary approach toward institutional design, one 
more sensitive to differing institutional legacies (see, e.g., Stark 1996). It 
also supports the argument that the real issue in transitional economies 


15 The issue is not whether interest in public revenue alone is a sufficient incentive to 
motivate officials, for Oi (1992, 1996) indicates that traditional Communist privileges 
for officials—personal use of government luxury sedans, better housing, bonuses— 
will also grow rapidly with growth of public revenue and that the incentive effects 
will be more intense at the lower levels. 
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is not whether government should play a role but what that role should 
be, for government action is pervasive in market economies as well 
(Stiglitz 1994). 

There is another way in which China’s path has diverged fundamen- 
tally from that of most other transitional economies—in its political insti- 
tutions. Although the years 1989-91 marked the collapse of Communist 
party rule and the move toward some form of electoral democracy in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet republics, the period marked the (at least 
temporarily) successful defense of Communist dictatorship in China. A 
recognition that officials from the old regime might seize public assets as 
private property was a major political motive for privatization among 
the new political leadership and was an explicit reason why Sachs (1992, 
1993) and others saw privatization as an urgent task. Further, after one 
adds voters to an agency analysis of public industry, matters are compli- 
cated greatly. In an ironic fashion, local officials who depend directly 
upon citizens for their office may be more sensitive to the interests that 
citizens have as employees of public enterprise and beneficiaries of soft 
budgets; central officials who depend on votes in parliament may be more 
sensitive to calls from regional officials for bailouts and subsidies— 
especially in regions where their electoral base is weak or eroding (Treis- 
man 1994).!° Privatization in Eastern Europe is therefore part of a politi- 
cal program to dismantle communism, just as the defense of public 
industry is part of a political program to preserve it in China. These 
important political foundations for economic institutions suggest further 
that China’s implications for Europe are neither simple nor direct. 

The recent successes of Chinese public enterprise do not imply that 
property rights do not matter; they show that there is an important dis- 
tinction between privatization and property rights reform. China’s fiscal 
reforms have served to clarify the rights of local governments over assets 
they administer, in effect reallocating property rights downward within 
government hierarchies (Oi 1992; Walder 19945). In the smaller jurisdic- 
tions, where governments face harder budget constraints and are unable 
to engage in financial balancing operations between enterprises, and 
where they are better able to monitor enterprises and enforce their inter- 
ests in strong financial performance, public enterprises have attained 
many of the desirable features that some have thought possible only by 
stripping governments of ownership and control. Government officials 
themselves have become market-oriented actors. Where previous work 


16 T am in fact indebted to János Kornai for pointing out to me the ways in which a 
shift to electoral democracy in China would strengthen the nonfinancial interests of 
local officials regarding public industry and lead ironically to a repoliticization of 
economic management. 
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has tended to frame the analytic problem of transitional economies either 
as the creation of well-functioning markets or as the rebuilding of eco- 
nomic institutions (and establishment of property rights), the Chinese 
case suggests (as Oi 1992 shows) that the same problems may be fruitfully 
recast in organizational terms, as ones of government administrative ca- 
pacities and incentives for officials. 
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The recent closing of the gender wage gap is often attributed to 
increases in women’s human capital. This explanation neglects the 
effect of growing inequality in men’s earnings. The authors develop 
a decomposition that allows them to test how distributional changes 
in men’s and women’s earnings combine to yield changes in 
women’s economic status. Using Current Population Survey data 
from 1967 to 1987, the authors find that the striking polarization 
in white men’s earnings has played a critical role in generating 
women’s relative economic gains, though more for white women 
than for black women. For both groups, the results predict a future 
slowing of women’s relative progress. 


THE GENDER WAGE GAP 


For American women who work, the 1980s brought good news. After 
years of stagnation, their economic standing in the labor market finally 
began to improve. The most visible and publicized gain took place in 
women’s earning power relative to men’s. The gender wage gap had in 
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recent history been an obstinate statistic, remaining unchanged for close 
to half a century despite progress on social, political, and legal fronts. 
The ratio of female to male wages hovered around .60 throughout much 
of the post-World War II period. Only during the 1980s did the wage 
gap begin to close. Current estimates range from a low of .65 to a high 
of .72, with analysts often citing a ballpark figure of .70 (for a detailed 
review, see Marini [1989]).? When black women have been studied, the 
results suggest even stronger economic gains (Blau and Beller 1992). 
Thus, many have interpreted the current trends as a significant turning 
point, an indication that full gender equality may finally be within sight 
(e.g., Heidi Hartmann quoted in Nasar 1992). 

Explanations for the decline in the gender gap have generally focused 
on increases in women’s qualifications, such as experience, education, 
and related skills. While work in this area is still young, some basic 
conclusions can be made. Women’s human capital and monetary returns 
to that capital have grown relative to men’s—this is especially true of 
work experience and job tenure. Estimates suggest that these factors are 
responsible for 30%—50% of the reduction in the wage gap (O'Neill and 
Polachek 1993; Wellington 1993). To a significant degree, these findings 
are driven by a cohort effect, with new generations of women bringing 
higher skill and experience levels to the labor market at the same time 
that older generations are leaving it. 

At this cursory level, then, it seems that the future of women’s eco- 
nomic welfare is a positive one. This optimism is nicely illustrated by a 
recent New York Times article, “Women’s Progress Stalled? Just Not 
So” (Nasar 1992). The article emphasizes that women are entering the 
workforce in greater numbers with more education and work experience, 
fewer drop out of the labor market and for shorter periods of time, 
and more are entering formerly male-dominated occupations. With new 
cohorts of women offering ever improving qualifications, the trend to- 
ward equalization of wages seems assured, and one may therefore con- 
clude that “today’s gains in women’s pay reflect solid, enduring trends” 


(p. 10). 


THE ROLE OF CHANGES IN MEN’S EARNINGS 


While such an optimistic assessment is certainly welcome, it may be 
somewhat premature. Recent work suggests that we need to look further 
in explaining the shrinking gender gap. Specifically, researchers are be- 
ginning to examine the impact of industrial restructuring—America’s 


? The variation in estimates stems from the use of different data sets, summary mea- 
sures, and sample definitions. 
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shift to a postindustrial, service-based economy. The processes involved 
are often quite complex and there is a plethora of competing arguments 
about the net effects of these changes on the gender gap. Depending on 
the author, the shift to services is seen as leading to either greater or less 
economic equality, for either men or women or both (see below). This 
variation stems from the time period studied, whether industrial or occu- 
pational shifts are analyzed, whether aggregate or micro data are used, 
and whether white workers are the sole focus of the analysis. Given these 
variations, it is not surprising that the resulting estimates differ. 

One clear theme that has emerged, however, is the possibility that 
women gained economic ground on men partly because male workers 
suffered disproportionately from deindustrialization. That is, men’s earn- 
ings were more vulnerable to steep declines in manufacturing jobs than 
were women’s earnings, and the growing service sector did not provide 
sufficient equivalents to the well-paid and relatively low-skill jobs that 
were lost. Researchers have tested this idea in a variety of ways, for 
example, by linking declines in unionization to differential earnings gains 
for men and women over time or by documenting that the effect of 
industry indicators on average wages has changed between two time 
points (see, e.g., Lorence 1991; Even and Macpherson 1993; Montgomery 
and Wascher 1987). But the validity of the thesis has yet to be estab- 
lished. It is rarely tested directly, by modeling how structural changes 
have affected changes in the gender gap (Lorence 1991). Part of the 
problem is that rigorous tests are difficult to construct given data con- 
straints. The effects of industrial and occupational shifts on the gender 
gap are especially hard to disentangle, because they have worked in a 
variety of conflicting directions (Tienda, Smith, and Ortiz 1987). 

Somewhat more success has been had by focusing exclusively on earn- 
ings. This approach does not allow one to identify underlying structural 
causes, but it does speak much more directly to the question of whether 
changes in men’s earnings have contributed to women’s recent economic 
gains. The intuition behind this approach comes from the striking in- 
crease in earnings inequality that American workers experienced during 
the 1970s and 1980s. That the gap between the rich and poor has grown 
is by now a well-publicized fact (Harrison and Bluestone 1988; Kuttner 
1983; Danziger and Gottschalk 1993). The magnitude of this change is 
astonishing. For example, between 1979 and 1987 the income of the top 
tenth of American families grew by 10.1%, while that for the bottom 
tenth actually fell by 8.7% (Karoly 1993). In general, there is agreement 
that earnings inequality rose by 20%—30% since the early 1970s after 
years of stability. 

The important point is that the timing and magnitude of the increase 
in inequality differed between men and women (Morris, Bernhardt, and 
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Handcock 1994; Karoly 1993). White men experienced the strongest in- 
crease. It was driven by a pronounced polarization in their earnings 
stemming from the beginning of the 1970s, with growth at both the top 
and bottom of the distribution and a decline in the middle. By contrast, 
white women’s earnings first improved significantly across the board and 
only began to polarize at the start of the 1980s. And for black women, 
the 1980s brought a pronounced rise in low-wage earners, after a decade 
in which the middle of the earnings distribution had swelled consider- 
ably. However, in 1987 the degree of inequality in white men’s earnings 
was still higher than that for either of these two groups of women. 

In short, white men experienced a marked and consistent rise in earn- 
ings inequality to an extent not matched by women. This difference in 
distributional changes suggests that white and black women’s standing 
in the labor market may have improved partly because some men’s stand- 
ing has worsened. A number of recent studies have taken up this theme. 
Simple decompositions of trends in the gender wage gap suggest that 
declines in men’s average earnings have been as important as increases 
in women’s average earnings (Institute for Women’s Policy Research 
1992). More complex links between wage inequality and group inequality 
have been suggested, both generally (Juhn, Murphy, and Pierce 1991; 
Blau and Kahn 1992) and specifically in terms of the recent closing of 
the gender gap (Blau and Kahn 1994). 

But we do not yet have a full account of how the evolving structure 
of Americans’ earnings has given rise to women’s economic gains. In 
this article, we attempt to provide such an account. Our analysis moves 
beyond the typical focus on average or median earnings differences, to- 
ward a focus on how the full distribution of women’s earnings relative 
to men’s has changed over time. We try to identify exactly where that 
change has come from—whether the convergence in median earnings 
forms the whole picture or whether changes in distributional inequality 
for each sex contributed as well. As we will see, these analyses recast 
our understanding of what women’s economic progress really means and 
dampen our expectations for a continuing rapid decline in the gender 
wage gap. The findings also underscore that race remains a critical inde- 
pendent dimension in understanding earnings inequality. Finally, the 
methods developed for this analysis constitute an important contribution 
in and of themselves. 


DATA 


The data used here are the March uniform series of the Current Popula- 
tion Survey for the years 1967-87. We focus on yearly earnings of indi- 
vidual workers and follow the convention of restricting the sample to 
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workers 16-65 years old, not in school, the military, or farming. The 
sample is further restricted to full-time, year-round workers. This set of 
restrictions is the common method of limiting the variation in hours 
worked, so that differences in earnings are not confounded by differences 
in amount of work performed. The analysis focuses on non-Hispanic 
white men and women and non-Hispanic black women. With all of the 
above restrictions in place, the size of the resulting samples is roughly 
20,000 per year for white males, 10,000 per year for white females, and 
1,500 per year for black females. 

The Current Population Survey, like many employment data sets, suf- 
fers from problems in the data on yearly earnings. First, there is the 
presence of reported earnings that fall below the minimum amount a 
worker could legally earn. An initial response might be to simply delete 
or recode any cases falling below the legal minimum. Our decision, an 
accepted one, was not to do so: the percentage of low reports declines 
over time, in part due to increased Census Bureau cleaning. The result 
is that both keeping and deleting the cases introduces bias across years. 
Also, low reports tend to bunch close to the legal minimum, suggesting 
the presence of valid earnings that one would not want to delete. There 
is, however, no way to disentangle real from erroneous low earnings. 

Second is the well-known “heaping” problem in reported wages: re- 
spondents tend to round their yearly earnings to whole figures. For this 
analysis, the heaping has been removed by an imputation scheme that 
reallocates earnings reported in round numbers within a range of values. 
For example, a report of $10,000 is assumed to be a rounded version of 
yearly earnings between $7,500 and $12,500, so the new imputed value 
is chosen randomly from this range. The resulting distribution has the 
basic statistical characteristics of the original reported distribution (for 
additional information see Handcock [1995]). Imputation was also used 
to eliminate “topcoding.” The Census Bureau uses a single code (or 
topcode) for earnings above a certain threshold (e.g., in 1987 all cases 
above $99,999 were coded as $99,999). The imputation scheme imputes 
this upper tail using a Pareto distribution. The resulting mean for the 
topcoded values is very close to 1.45 times the topcode, which is consis- 
tent with the value commonly used to recode such observations.’ 


METHODS 

The Relative Distribution 

Much of the argument in this article rests on moving the methodological 
focus of the debate from simple averages to full earnings distributions. 


3 The reader may skip the following, more technical section without loss of continuity. 
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The concept of relative distributions (Morris et al. 1994) is central to this 
move. The relative distribution can be thought of as a ratio. It compares 
the density of two groups of earners at each earnings level, where the 
groups can be defined by sex, race, year, or any category of interest. One 
group forms the reference earnings distribution, and another forms the 
comparison distribution. The relative distribution is then the ratio of 
comparison group earners to reference group earners at each level of the 
earnings distribution. It takes the value “1” when the numerator and 
denominator are equal, which occurs when the fraction of earners at that 
level of the earnings distribution is the same for both groups. When the 
fraction of comparison earners is higher or lower than that of the refer- 
ence group, the value taken by the relative distribution is greater or less 
than one, respectively. The value itself can be interpreted as the number 
of comparison group earners per reference group earner at each earnings 
level if the groups were of equal size. 

For notation, let yo and y, equal reference group and comparison group 
earnings, respectively, and f} (+) and f,(:) equal the density function for 
each group’s earnings distribution. The relative distribution of group 1 
(y,) to group 0 (yo) earnings may then be expressed as‘ 


Rd(y,, 90) = POS. 0) 


It is important to understand that the numerator uses the density function 
of the comparison group, f,, but gives it the argument yọ, the earnings 
level of the reference group. The effect is to compare the earnings density 
of the two groups at the same point on the scale, defined here by Yo. For 
example, if y represents men’s earnings and y, women’s earnings, then 
the relative distribution compares the density of women earners to male 
earners at each level of the earnings distribution. We refer to this as a 
between-group comparison. 

Relative distributions can also be used for analyzing changes in a single 
group’s earnings over time. In this case, one would use real earnings in 
a reference year to define the reference distribution and real earnings in 
subsequent years to define the comparison distribution. The result is a 
time series of relative distributions. We refer to this as a within-group 
comparison over time. As we will see, the extension to a between-group 
analysis over time is straightforward. 


* Technicalty, the relative distribution is a proper probability density function and 
takes as its arguments the densities of each group at each percentile rank of the 
reference earnings level. It therefore represents the density of comparison group earn- 
ers at each percentile of the reference group earnings scale. The precise technical 
definition of the relative distribution is given in the appendix. 
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These approaches readily lend themselves to graphical methods. Spe- 
cifically, the reference earnings distribution is partitioned into deciles (so 
the denominator of the relative distribution always takes the value .10), 
and the fraction of the comparison earners falling into each of these 
deciles is used to form the numerator. When the resulting ratio is multi- 
plied by 10, the value represents the percentage of comparison earners 
falling into each reference decile. This decile-based version is adopted 
for all of the figures below, although the methods in this section continue 
to be developed in continuous form. 


Multiplicative Decomposition ; 


The critical point of this article is that changes over time in a relative 
distribution can be decomposed into two parts: changes in the median 
and changes in shape. The intuition behind the decomposition is straight- 
forward and easy to motivate if we first focus on a single group’s earnings 
over time: A median shift would occur if every earnings level were multi- 
plied by the same factor, for example, if every earner received the same 
cost-of-living adjustment. The entire earnings distribution would then 
be moved up (or down) on the dollar scale, but the underlying shape of 
the distribution would remain constant. A shape shift, by contrast, would 
occur if earners were redistributed along the earnings scale. The “declin- 
ing middle class” scenario provides one example of such a redistribution, 
with earners moving from the middle of the distribution into the upper 
and lower tails. But other shape changes are also possible, with growth 
occurring only in the upper tail, the lower tail, or the middle of the 
distribution. 

One or both of these changes may be operating over time. Because the 
relative distribution is a ratio, the natural decomposition is multiplica- 
tive. To formalize the definitions of the two components, let the distribu- 
tion of earnings at time ¢ relative to time 0 be 


AED) 
Rd = 2 2 
(y, yo) FAGA) ( ) 
This relative distribution can be decomposed into the two components: 
Filo). fto) 
Rd(y,, ya) = HXTT, 3 
(४८79 = Fo) १७० ह 


where f2(y) is the density of year t earnings deflated by the median ratio, 
median(y,) / median(y,). The first term in equation (3) can be interpreted 
as the median shift effect. The numerator and denominator differ only 
in the median of the density functions, because the ratio holds the distri- 
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butional shape constant over time. A median shift in this case simply 
represents the effect of inflation and is sometimes of little substantive 
interest. The second term can be interpreted as the effect of the shape 
shift and is usually of more interest. Here, deflation equalizes the medi- 
ans of the reference and comparison distributions. As a result, the numer- 
ator and denominator differ only in the shape of the earnings density, 
which is allowed to change over time (the basis of fig. 3 below). 

This simple decomposition can easily be extended to the more compli- 
cated between-group analyses that form the backbone of the article. We 
begin by defining the relative distribution of women’s to men’s earnings 
over time. Let 


m, w, = men’s and women’s earnings in year t, respectively; 


m,w = for both groups, earnings deflated by the men’s 
median ratio, median(m,)/median(m,); 
g) = the density function for men’s earnings in year t; 
h,(-) = the density function for women’s earnings in year t; 
gC), #2(-) = density function for each group based on its earnings 


deflated by the men’s median ratio; 
h¥4(-) = density function for women’s earnings deflated by the 
women’s median ratio, median (w,)/median (w,). 


Then, with men as the reference group and women as the comparison 
group, the distribution of women’s earnings relative to men’s at time t 
is given by 


Ra(w,, m,) = Pno 


_ hing) 
४४७४४) 


This equation gives the relative distribution that, in its decile version, is 
graphed in figure 2. The last equality follows because the relative density 
of the two earnings distributions is unchanged when both (and their 
common scale, m,) are multiplied by the same constant. Here, both were 
deflated by the men’s median ratio. This step allows us to compare real 
earnings, net of the general effect of inflation. Note, however, that we 
do preserve changes over time in the ratio of women’s to men’s median 
earnings. 

Using the same logic as the within-group decomposition, the relative 


(4) 





* In general, the relative distribution is invariant to any monotonic transformation, 
while the components of the decomposition are invariant to multiplicative transforma- 
tions. š 
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distribution in equation (4) can be decomposed into a series of terms 
isolating median and shape shift effects, with a few additional terms 
needed for rescaling. 





hilmi) _ ho ma) — hint) hp) F | 
EMG) &(७७ hf) homi) ~ |z D 
२ ४०0४) .. jaen; n 
ho(mo) go(mo) f 








The first term in the expression, ho(mo) / gop), is the constant term: the 
initial relative distribution of women’s to men’s earnings. The remaining 
terms are components of change, multiplicatively acting on the initial 
distribution to yield the distribution at time t. 

The second term, the median ratio effect, isolates the effects of the 
relative gains women made in median earnings. It takes the women’s 
density deflated by the men’s median ratio, BZ, and compares it to the 
women’s density deflated by their own median ratio, hP#, thus holding 
the basic distributional shape, h, constant. The third and fourth terms 
represent the effect of the female and male shape shifts, respectively. 
They compare within-group deflated densities at time t to those at time 
0 and therefore isolate changes in shape for each group (analogous to the 
within-group shape shift effects identified in eq. [3] above). 

The two terms on the second line of the decomposition are rescaling 
effects. Mathematically, they rescale the base-year earnings (my) used in 
the constant term into the current-year median-deflated dollars (m$) that 
are used in the reference distribution. In our application, however, these 
ratios also serve to isolate another part of the male shape shift effect 
(note that the density functions and earnings medians are held constant 
within each term). For the purposes of this article, we combine these two 
rescaling terms with the male shape shift term to represent the total male 
shape shift effect. 

For notational simplicity, we denote the multiplicative coefficients at 
earnings level m, at time ¢ by 





_ १४७४) 
RM (m) = joins (6) 
the median ratio shift coefficient; 
४४९७?) 
FS = j 
(m) = on (7) 
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the female shape shift coefficient; and 


४४७४ ] WAN ES | 
gom?) homo) go(mo) i 





MS(m,) = | (8) 


the male shape shift coefficient. Then the decomposition from equation 
(5) can be reexpressed as 


Rd(w,, m,) = Rd(wo, mo) X RM(m,) X FS(m,) x MS(m,). (9) 


In words, the relative distribution of women’s to men’s real earnings at 
time ¢ can be expressed as the product of the initial relative distribution 
at time 0, changes in the ratio of women’s to men’s median real earnings, 
changes in the shape of the women’s earnings distribution, and changes 
in the shape of the men’s earnings distribution. 

The last three components, therefore, jointly generate the change from 
the initial time 0 relative distribution to the time f relative distribution. 
The coefficients themselves have a simple interpretation. They act as a 
multiplier, either increasing or decreasing the fraction of women at each 
level of the men’s earning scale over time, depending on whether the 
value of the coefficient is above or below one. In terms of value, the 
coefficients can be interpreted as the percentage change in the fraction 
of women at each earnings level. 

There is one other decomposition approach in the literature that is 
worth briefly mentioning here for comparison. Like the approach pre- 
sented above, it is aimed at separating the effects of changes in average 
wages from changes in the shape of the wage distribution. The method 
was developed by Juhn et al. (1991) in the context of earnings differences 
between blacks and whites and has been applied recently to the gender 
earnings gap by Blau and Kahn (1994). This approach uses linear regres- 
sion to partial out a series of terms representing changes in mean human 
capital, mean returns to that capital, changes in the mean residual earn- 
ings gap between men and women, and changes in the standard deviation 
of the men’s residual earnings variation (interested readers are referred 
to the articles cited above for a more detailed explication). 

While taking account of the human capital component is an important 
feature of this approach, there are two problems with this decomposition 
from our perspective. First, it works only with average differences. Even 
though the residual wage distribution and the men’s standard deviation 


6 Dividing eq. (9) on both sides by the first component on the right side makes this 
clear. 
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are included, these distributions are summarized into the average residual 
wage gap and a single number summary of the dispersion in the men’s 
residual wage distribution, respectively. This approach makes it impossi- 
ble to examine how changes in the distributions affect men and women 
at different levels of the earnings scale, and, as will be shown below, 
being able to view the effects at different levels is a critical issue. Second, 
this decomposition does not separately identify and estimate the effects 
of the male and female shape shifts. Instead, the two are summarized 
and combined in the third term, which simply reflects the changes in the 
mean residual wage gap multiplied by the men’s standard deviation. 
This approach confounds the two shape shifts, again removing the level 
of detail needed to answer the question of interest here: How have 
sex differences in earnings polarization, upgrading, and downgrading 
combined to produce the net changes in women’s relative economic 
status? 


Additive Decomposition 


While parsimonious, the multiplicative decomposition in equation (9) is 
often not as useful as one might wish. The problem is that a coefficient 
of 1.6 clearly has a stronger absolute effect on an earnings level with a 
high percentage of women than on one with a small percentage. Taken 
alone, the multiplicative coefficients do not indicate the absolute amount 
of change generated. An additive decomposition is therefore necessary. 
Its derivation is presented in the appendix, and we simply present its 
final form here: 


Rd(w,, m,) — Rd(wo, mo) = RM(m,) + FS(m,) 


(10) 
+ MS(m,) + INT(m)). 


Note that there is now an additional term, a residual interaction effect. 
The interaction exists because each coefficient multiplies the effects of 
the others in the multiplicative version of the decomposition (see eq. [9D, 
and it is usually quite small in magnitude. In the analyses below, all 
results will be given in their additive form. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT THE GENDER GAP 


We begin with the type of trend that most research on the gender gap 
has dealt with to date. Figure 1 shows the ratio of women’s to men’s 
median yearly earnings between 1967 and 1987, for white and black 
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Fic. 1.—Ratio of white and black women’s median earnings to white men’s 
median earnings, 1967-87. 


women separately.” The unprecedented closing of the gender gap is 
clearly evident for both black and white women. The race difference, 
however, is equally striking. Because of the prevailing focus on white 
women, most analysts pinpoint the 1980s as the watershed for women’s 
recent economic gains. Yet it is clear that for black women the strongest 
gains actually occurred during the 1970s. And the net increase in the 
median ratio for black women was much stronger than for white women, 
a rise of 17 percentage points versus six percentage points. 

While suggestive, the median trends perhaps raise more questions than 
they answer. For example, this plot gives us no idea of where a well-paid 
woman worker would rank on the men’s scale or what proportion of 
women earn less than the average white male. And while both of the 
median ratios increased, we do not know whether women at all earnings 
levels benefited to the same degree from this increase. Such questions are 
critical and can only be answered by shifting the focus from median or 
average earnings to the full distribution of earnings. 


7 Median, rather than average, earnings will be used throughout this article. We have 
chosen 1967 to be the reference year for all analyses. Using 1967 as the reference year 
is common when using the Current Population Survey series, because that year is the 
first that permits exact tracking of the earnings measures over time. 
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Figure 2 provides the starting point for such an approach. Shown is 
the relative distribution of women’s to men’s earnings from 1967 to 1987, 
in panel A for white women and panel B for black women. The relative 
distribution is formed as follows: White men’s earnings constitute the 
reference point and, in each year, are divided into even deciles, each 
containing 10% of male earners. Decile 1 is the lowest earnings decile, 
decile 10 the highest. The cut-off points defining these deciles are re- 
corded, and then the percentage of women earners falling into each decile 
is tracked over time. 

The immediate and striking impressions conveyed by the graphs are 
that women earn dramatically less than white men and that this inequity 
has changed little over the past two decades. The great majority of the 
women are concentrated in the lower tail of the men’s distribution. This 
pattern is especially pronounced for black women. In 1967 48% of white 
women and a staggering 71% of black women fell in the bottom decile 
of the men’s distribution. For both races, more than 90% of the women 
earned less than the median male worker (the cumulative sum of all those 
in levels 1-5). By 1987 this pattern had changed somewhat, but more 
than 80% of women still earned less than the median male worker and 
over one-quarter remained in the bottom decile of the men’s distribution. 
The absence of women in the upper tail of the men’s earnings distribution 
is just as striking. The number of women in the top decile does not reach 
2%. 

Moreover, while the median ratios suggested that women made real 
progress over the past two decades, the relative distributions make clear 
that this progress was limited to women at the bottom of the earnings 
distribution. In both panels, more than three-quarters of the change over 
time occurred below the male median, half of it in the lowest decile 
alone. This finding runs counter to the usual intuition about how 
women’s economic progress works. When presented with evidence of a 
closing earnings gap, most observers think of women making strong in- 
roads into well-paid jobs that men had dominated. This distributional 
approach, however, reveals that white and black women’s gains occurred 
largely at the bottom of the relative earnings scale. 

The median ratios in figure 1 are thus to some extent misleading: they 
suggest an across-the-board gain for women at all earnings levels, which 
we have just seen is not the case. Certainly, the convergence in median 
earnings is an important part of the story, but it is not the only one. 
Because we have shifted our focus to the level of distributions, two other 
changes come into play in generating the trends in figure 2. Not only 
may the average or median level of an earnings distribution change over 
time, but so may its shape—that is, the degree and nature of earnings 
inequality. We must therefore consider whether the distributions of men’s 
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Fig. 2.—Relative distribution of white and black women’s earnings to white men’s earnings, 1967—87 
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and women’s earnings, viewed separately, have undergone any changes 
in shape. 

At the outset, we cited research that documented that the inequality 
in men’s earnings increased over the past two decades. Panel A of figure 
3 reflects these findings. For this graph, the 1967 earnings of white men 
were divided into deciles, each containing 10% of earners. Again, decile 
1 is the lowest earnings level, decile 10 the highest. Men’s earnings in 
each of the following years were deflated,° then the percentage of men 
falling into each 1967 decile was tracked over time.’ Clearly, both the 
proportion of men with high earnings and the proportion with low earn- 
ings increased over the 21-year period, with growth at the bottom of 
the distribution especially pronounced. Conversely, the proportion in the 
middle of the distribution decreased. It is this strong and consistent polar- 
ization in earnings that has generated the widespread public concern over 
a declining middle class. 

Panel B of figure 3 shows that the earnings of white women underwent 
a different set of changes during the same time span. Their earnings at 
first actually increased, with growth in the middle and top of the distribu- 
tion. A distinct polarization then set in and continued unabated. This 
finding may surprise readers who have seen evidence only of the closing 
gender gap in average earnings. The growing inequality in earnings 
among white women has largely been overlooked but would seem an 
important dimension on which to measure whether women are in fact 
doing better (see Smith [1991] for one of the few studies to address the 
issue). By 1987 the polarization in white women’s earnings was marked 
but still not as strong as that evidenced by white men. 

Black women show a remarkably different pattern (panel C of fig. 3). 
They initially experienced a convergence toward the middle of the earn- 
ings distribution. The dominant trend, however, is a pronounced 
bifurcation in earnings during the 1980s. The lowest deciles in particular 
(some of which are obscured in the graph) grew strongly during this 
decade. Conversely, growth at the top of the distribution was negligible. 
This pattern stands in clear contrast to that of white women, whose 
earnings polarized in a balanced way between 1979 and 1987, with the 
bottom fifth growing by 3.5% and the top fifth by 4.5%. During the same 


१ Earnings were deflated with the ratio of the 1967 median to the current year’s 
median. This is an internally consistent deflation method that sidesteps the pitfalls of 
the census deflators (e.g., the Consumer Price Index and its variants) It is not influ- 
enced by changes in average earnings and is technically congruent with the decomposi- 
tion technique to be used later in the article. 

१ Choosing an alternative reference year would change the view provided by these 
decile graphs, but it would ४०८ change the central trends or year-to-year comparisons 
that one would infer from them. 
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TABLE 1 


CHANGE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE WOMEN’S TO WHITE MEN’s EARNINGS, 
1967-87 








% OF WHITE WoMEN IN 





MEN’s EARNINGS 
DECILES 

— V CHANGE FROM 

MEN’S EARNINGS DECILE 1967 1987 1967 TO 1987 
1 (low) z. s; at aha आत्ता 48.22 27.08 —21.14 
LT SNE SP PE NRO NO STE 20 79 21.69 90 
35a Yd Cee 12.06 14.92 2.86 
A, eet = Saale ys 7.38 10.84 3.46 
Stns T 3.85 8.28 4.43 
6l भक नळी, Sheets tiers ts 2.90 5.82 2.92 
|, Coot स यर रत 1.83 4.22 2.39 
ë aa E E an ue s Tua 1.38 3 36 1 98 
Deh s Qua रता य PRR 1.02 2.21 1.19 
10 (high) .... ... E O usss š .58 1.59 1.01 





time span, however, black women saw a 6.7% rise in the bottom fifth 
and a decline of 1.7% in the top fifth. Thus we are again faced with a 
worrisome trend. Figure 1 suggests that black women have rapidly 
gained on white men, which is encouraging. Yet the growing number of 
low-wage earners among black women cannot but cause concern. 


DECOMPOSING THE CHANGE IN WOMEN’S ECONOMIC STATUS 

In sum, the converging gender gap has been accompanied by a much 
more complex set of shifts at the distributional level. The remainder of 
the article is dedicated to tracing the relationship between these shifts. 
Substantively, we return to the question raised at the outset: Did women 
gain economic ground on men largely because they closed ‘the gap in 
median earnings and moved into high-income jobs, as is commonly held? 
Or did the strong growth in earnings inequality among men play a role 
as well? Technically, the problem is one of linking distributional and 
median shifts and evaluating the impact of each on women’s relative 
economic gains. Specifically, we want to use the method outlined above 
to decompose the observed changes in the relative distributions shown 
in figure 2. 


White Women 


While the graphs in figure 2 show an entire 21-year series, the simplest 
way to proceed is to focus on the overall net change between 1967 and 
1987. A numerical summary of this change is shown in table 1. The 
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decomposition focuses on explaining the gains or losses in each of the 10 
deciles in the last column of the table. While the methods section above 
presented the mathematical decomposition, we describe it here at a con- 
ceptual level. The change in the relative distribution of women’s to men’s 
earnings can be broken down into three sources: 

Change in the median ratio over time.—This component measures 
how much ground women would have gained if only the convergence in 
women’s and men’s median earnings had taken place. 

Change in the shape of the men’s distribution over time.—This compo- 
nent measures how much ground women would have gained if only the 
polarization in men’s earnings had taken place. 

Change in the shape of the women’s distribution over time.—This 
component measures how much ground women would have gained if 
only the degree of inequality in women’s earnings had changed. 

In the decomposition’s additive form, these three components, plus a 
small interaction term, sum to produce the changes in the last column of 
table 1. We are interested in which component has contributed the most 
to the shifts in each of the 10 deciles. If only the convergence in median 
earnings has a strong effect, then we have little of substance to add to 
current research. But if any of the changes in earnings inequality—either 
men’s or women’s or both—make themselves felt, then the story of 
women’s recent economic gains becomes more complicated. 

Figure 4 summarizes the results of the additive decomposition for white 
women. The solid bars merely show the changes that we are trying to 
explain, from the last column of table 1. Each of the lines then represents 
one of the three components in the decomposition. 10 As a guide to inter- 
pretation, we begin with the first and lowest decile. We know that the 
percentage of white women with earnings in this decile fell by roughly 
21 percentage points between 1967 and 1987. The polarization in men’s 
earnings (the men’s shape shift) was clearly the strongest factor in this 
drop, single-handedly contributing 15 points to the decline. The conver- 
gence in median earnings (the median ratio shift) added a further decline 
of 9 points. The shape shift of white women’s earnings yields a prediction 
that points in the wrong direction: it would have resulted in an increase 
in this bottom decile if no other changes had taken place. 

Nearer the middle of the distribution (i.e., deciles 2, 3, and 5), the 
men’s shape effect is clearly the only substantial one that points in the 
accurate direction and thus was the main contributing factor. Note that 
the magnitude of the effects here are smaller than they were in the first 


10 Plus the interaction terms for deciles 1-10, which are, respectively, 1.88, —.69, 
—1.13, —.20, .61, .64, .48, .11, .04, and .10. 
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Fic. 4.—Decomposition of change in the relative distribution of white 
women’s to white men’s earnings, 1967-87. 


decile, because the empirical changes being decomposed are themselves 
smaller. 

In the upper half of the distribution, we see a different pattern. 
Changes in men’s earnings no longer dominate. Rather, the convergence 
in median earnings and the polarization in white women’s earnings now 
become the dominant factors, especially in generating the gains in deciles 
7, 9, and 10. 

In sum, the strong polarization in men’s earnings played an important 
role—it helped to push white women out of the lower earnings levels 
toward the middle of the distribution. The convergence in median wages 
also added to the movement of white women out of the lowest earnings 
decile but otherwise made itself felt in the middle of the distribution. 
Because we know that the gender gap has narrowed in the past decade, 
this finding should come as no surprise. Last, the growing inequality in 
white women’s earnings during the 1980s was beneficial to their economic 
standing relative to men. If it had occurred alone, this polarization would 
have been detrimental and actually increased the number of women who 
were earning at the bottom of the men’s distribution. But because the 
polarization took place in the context of the other two changes, only its 
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TABLE 2 


CHANGE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK WOMEN’S TO WHITE MEN’S EARNINGS, 
1967-87 








% OF BLACK WoMEN IN 





MEN'S EARNINGS 
DECILES 
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MEN'S EARNINGS DECILE 1967 1987 1967 TO 1987 
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positive effects manifested themselves, boosting the number of women 
who were earning at the highest levels. 

It is important, however, to stress that the striking polarization in 
men’s earnings had the strongest effect overall because it was concen- 
trated in the lowest deciles, where women saw the greatest movement. 
Between 1967 and 1987 close to half (48%) of the total change that oc- 
curred in the relative distribution was generated by the rising inequality 
in men’s earnings, with the convergence in median earnings adding 26% 
and the rising inequality in women’s earnings 18%. 


Black Women 


We now turn to an analysis of black women’s relative gains. The experi- 
ence of white and black women has generally been similar, in that both 
made, economic progress over the past 20 years. But we have also noted 
a number of specific and important differences. Overall, black women’s 
gains have been more dramatic. Recall that their earnings gap closed by 
17 percentage points, which is nearly three times the six-point reduction 
in the white women’s gap. The shift in their relative distribution was 
also more marked. Contrast the steep drop of 37% in the bottom men’s 
decile with that of 21% for white women (tables 2 and 1, respectively). 
And last, changes among black women also looked different, with a more 
pronounced growth in low-wage earners that was not offset by growth 
in high-wage earners. 
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Fic. 5.—Decomposition of change in the relative distribution of black 
women’s to white men’s earnings, 1967-87. 


It is therefore an open question whether these race differences will 
translate into a different configuration of effects in the decomposition. 
Figure 5 presents the additive decomposition results for the relative distri- 
bution of black women’s to white men’s earnings.!! Again, the focus is 
on explaining the changes in the last column of table 2, represented in 
the graph by the solid bars. The massive movement of black women out 
of the bottom decile is clearly the largest change over the 21-year period. 
The convergence in median earnings has by far the strongest effect in 
this decile. It contributes a drop of 32 percentage points all by itself, 
which should come as no surprise considering the magnitude of that 
convergence. The polarization in men’s earnings, so important for white 
women, does play a role here but in the end is dwarfed by the median 
effect. 

For the remaining deciles, the clear impression is that the convergence 
in median earnings has driven most of the observed shifts, almost exactly 
mirroring them. With the exception of the second decile, median conver- 
gence served to pull black women out of the lowest earnings levels and 


11 The interaction terms for deciles 1—10 are, respectively, 4.47, 1.42, 1.75, — 1.02, 
—.79, .13, —4.38, —2.24, —.04, and .20. 
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push them toward the middle levels. The growing inequality in men’s 
earnings also contributed a good amount of the change in deciles 2-5 but 
again simply does not compare in strength. 

The effects of changes in black women’s earnings make an interesting 
and important point. We know that the number of low-wage earners 
grew strongly among black women during the 1980s. This downgrading 
had a noticeable impact in the second decile, where it roughly doubled 
the presence of black women and effectively put a brake on the massive 
exodus out of the first decile. Unlike white women, then, black women 
have not been insulated from some of the more negative earnings trends 
of the 1980s. 

All of these effects are well summarized by a breakdown of the overall 
contributions to the observed changes. Between 1967 and 1987 close to 
two-thirds (63%) of the change in the relative distribution was generated 
by the marked convergence in median earnings, with the men’s shape 
shift adding 23% and the black women’s shape shift only 8%. 

In sum, white and black women both experienced important economic 
gains over the past two decades, but there was a marked difference in 
how those gains were generated. In particular, the growing inequality in 
white men’s earnings played the strongest role for white women. But for 
black women, it was the substantial convergence in median earnings that 
proved decisive. 


DISCUSSION 


There are clearly several stories to be told here. When one looks at the 
full distribution of women’s earnings compared to men’s earnings over 
time, the overriding impression is one of substantial and persistent in- 
equality. More than 80% of women still earned less than the median 
male worker in 1987, and the gains that women did make over the 20 
years from 1967 to 1987 largely consisted of movement out of very low 
earnings levels, not into high earnings levels. These realities shed a sober 
light on the current pronouncements that gender equality is imminent. 
We therefore reiterate the point made at the outset. An exclusive focus 
on median or average earnings levels can be seriously misleading when 
one analyzes inequality between two groups. Our analysis indicates that 
the convergence in median earnings is only one element in the changing 
economic welfare of women. It is not always the most important.” 


2 At this point the reader should recall that the analyses are based on samples of 
full-time, year-round workers. Expanding the analysis to part-time and part-year 
workers would likely change some of the results, given that our focus is on gender 
differences and that low-wage, contingent work has grown disproportionately among 
women. 
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Just as critical is the fact that men’s earnings worsened and became 
more unequal during the 1970s and 1980s. In general, the striking polar- 
ization of men’s earnings served to push significant numbers of women 
out of the lowest earnings levels. Because the lowest levels are precisely 
where most of women’s earnings were concentrated, we conclude that 
trends in men’s earnings contributed significantly to women’s relative 
progress. In the case of white women, this effect clearly dominated and 
single-handedly accounted for 48% of the gains made. For black women, 
the effect was important as well, although to a lesser degree. 

Surprisingly, the inroads that women made at the higher earnings 
levels were small and played a weaker role. To many, however, these 
are the important gains, because they indicate entrance into the most 
prestigious and best rewarded occupations. Thus it is of interest that for 
white women the distributional change in their earnings, more than the 
increase in the median level, generated these gains. In other words, it is 
largely because white women’s earnings polarized and became more un- 
equal during the 1980s that some of them were able to move into the 
upper rungs of men’s jobs. The women’s distributional shift, then, is 
very much a two-edged sword. As Shelley Smith (1991, p. 117) argues, 
we must recognize that “the kinds of changes that have enhanced the 
economic position of employed women have also produced conditions 
that increase earnings inequality among women.” 

These findings also force us to recast optimistic predictions about the 
future of gender inequality. Contrary to prevailing opinion, our decompo- 
sition analysis would predict a slowing of the convergence of women’s 
on men’s wages. There are several reasons for this prediction. 

For white women, the growing inequality in men’s earnings over the 
past two decades was highly beneficial. But this growth is not likely to 
continue at the same rate in the future, because one of its causes was 
deindustrialization, which is by now mostly played out. We also know 
that white women’s earnings began to polarize in the 1980s, and this 
trend, by contrast, does not show any sign of lessening. In fact, it appears 
to be escalating, and we can expect a significant growth in low-wage 
women workers as a result. Thus the irony: the fact that men’s earnings 
worsened so strongly in the recent past may well have insulated white 
women from feeling the detrimental impact of growing inequality in their 
own earnings. In coming years, however, this insulation will lessen and 
the negative consequences will probably set in. 

For black women also, the factors responsible for their economic prog- 
ress are unlikely to continue. The most important of these was the conver- 


* In fact, the most recent data indicate that the gender wage gap has stagnated since 
1990 (Nomani 1994). 
È 
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gence in median earnings (in contrast to white women), but it was concen- 
trated in the 1970s and caused mainly by a dramatic movement of black 
women out of domestic work. Fully 36% of black women were employed 
as private household workers in 1960, but by 1987 only 5% were (Blau 
and Beller 1992). Clearly, this occupational shift has now stabilized, 
opening the door for the recent growth in low-wage black women workers 
to make itself felt. 

The argument, then, is that changes in earnings among women workers 
will determine the extent of their future economic gains. These changes 
have so far been detrimental: again, white women’s earnings are polariz- 
ing, black women’s are being downgraded. Such trends could well put 
a brake on women’s progress if they continue, which is likely given 
several long-term transformations in the service sector. 

Most important is the possibility that labor-market segmentation is 
increasing and that it is doing so along race and gender lines (e.g., Har- 
rison 1994; Pfeffer and Baron 1988). Likely causes include the ascent of 
low-wage, high-turnover business strategies and in particular the increas- 
ing reliance on involuntary part-time labor; the formation of a protected, 
specialized, and well-paid stratum of knowledge workers; and the flat- 
tening and “rationalization” of organizations in order to cut costs and 
improve productivity. The upshot is that mobility between core and pe- 
riphery starts to break down, and thus entry-level service workers may 
find themselves increasingly cut off from traditional career ladders. More- 
over, history suggests that gender often plays an important role in this 
type of transformation.! At a minimum, we know that women are still 
concentrated in the lower rungs of the service sector. Any widening of 
the gap between good jobs and bad jobs will therefore disproportionately 
affect them and slow their relative economic progress. 

For black women, that progress may even be reversed, given the con- 
spicuous lack of growth in high-income workers and the equally promi- 
nent increase in low-wage earners. At the very least, our analyses have 
shown that the experience of black women has been distinct on a number 
of levels from white women’s. Research in this area must therefore recog- 
nize that race forms an important independent dimension of gender in- 
equality and that it is no longer defensible to conduct analyses of all 
women combined without any race distinctions. 

Finally, the methods developed in this article represent an important 
contribution in their own right. Recent years have seen an increase in 
the use of distributional approaches to research on earnings in labor 


14 For example, the restructuring of department store jobs during the 1960s and 1970s 


resulted in an emerging high-wage managerial layer filled mainly by men and a low- 
wage semi-skilled sales layer made up of women (Bluestone et al. 1981). 
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economics and sociology. Often, however, the measures used are rudi- 
mentary (Smith and Welch 1989), or they do not fully distinguish the 
separate elements of change outlined in this article (Blau and Kahn 1994). 
The relative distribution and its decomposition afford the researcher a 
more comprehensive set of tools for analyzing inequality between groups, 
be they defined by race, age, skill level, industry, or occupation. More 
generally, these tools are part of an emerging framework in which the 
earnings of distinct labor-market groups are linked to complex changes 
in the overall structure of wages. 


APPENDIX 

The Relative Distribution 

The notation used throughout this article has been designed for simplicity 
and brevity. The precise definition of the relative distribution unpacks 
this notation and makes explicit the rescaling from the original earnings 
scale to the percentile rankings that form the basis of the relative distribu- 
tion. Let Y, and Y, be random variables representing earnings in the 
reference group and comparison groups, respectively. We define the cu- 
mulative relative distribution of Y, relative to Yo as 


Gin) = F [Fo (r)], 


for 0 < < 1, where ४00 = infy{y:Fo(y) = 7}, the inverse cumulative 
distribution function of Yo, and + is the percentile rank of y in the earnings 
distribution, F,. Note that G is defined even when the earnings distribu- 
tions are not continuous. The relative distribution in equation (1) is then 
the corresponding probability density function defined as 


Rd(y;, Yo) = G' (r) 


_ Ps] 
YZK] 


Defining the Additive Decomposition 


The goal is to take the total change in the relative distribution from year 
0 to year t, namely, Rd(w,, m,) — Rd(wo, mo) , and decompose it into 
the additive change contributed by each component. Using the general 
notation for the multiplicative coefficients, k,(m,) , the additive effect for 
each component is most naturally defined as 


C[R,(m,)] = Rd(wo,my) X [k (mí) ~ 1]. 
In this form, C[k,(m,)] represents the percentage point change in the initial 
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relative distribution at earnings level m, that is due to component i at 
time ¢. To form a complete decomposition, the effects must sum to the 
total change from the initial to the current relative distribution: 


> effect(i) = Rd(w,,m,) — Rd(wo mo) 


= Rd(wo,m) X [RM (m,)FS(m,)MS(m,) — 1). 
The three main effects defined by equation (9) sum instead to 


>, ९७५७ = Rd wosmte) 
i 


x [RM(m,) + FS(m,) + MS(m,) — 3]. 


The difference is a residual “interaction effect” due to the fact that each 
coefficient multiplies the effects of the others (see eq. [9). This interaction 
effect is most easily defined by subtraction: 


Clint(m,)] = Rd(w,,m,) — Rd(w,,m,) — > C[k, (m). 
i 
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The authors report the first large-scale empirical investigation of 
within-job wage differences between men and women in the same 
occupation and establishment, using data first on blue-collar and 
clerical employees from 16 U.S. industries in 1974-83 and sec- 
ond on employees in 10 professional and administrative occupa- 
tions. The authors report three findings. First, wage differences at 
the occupation-establishment level were small even without con- 
trols for individual-level characteristics. Hence, within-job wage 
discrimination was much less important than occupation-es- 
tablishment segregation for observed wage differences. Second, 
establishment segregation was an important cause, although not as 
important as occupational segregation, of wage differences. Third, 
establishment segregation was extensive, as was occupational segre- 
gation. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Wage differences between men and women caused by discrimination can 


result from several processes. The first is where women are differentially 
allocated to occupations and establishments that pay lower wages. This 


1 We are grateful to Marta Elvira, Kenneth Koput, Katrine Teigen, and Vemund 
Snartland for research assistance. We also thank Erling Barth, Robert Erikson, Jan 
Hoem, Geir Hggsnes, Carl LeGrand, David Levine, Karin Martin, Arne Mastekaasa, 
Eva Meyerson, Charles O’Reilly, Seymour Spilerman, Donald Tomaskovic-Devey, 
and the AJS reviewers for useful comments and discussions. We also thank Erica 
Groshen who provided data from several of the 16 Industry Wage Surveys analyzed 
here. The research was supported by the Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and by National Science Foundation grant 
SES-8912502. Direct correspondence to Trond Petersen, Walter A. Haas School of 
Business, 350 Barrows Hall, University of California, Berkeley, California 94720. 
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process may involve discrimination partly through differential access to 
occupations and establishments, that is, the matching process at the point 
of hire, and partly through subsequent promotions.” We call this process 
“allocative discrimination.” The second is where occupations held pri- 
marily by women are paid lower wages than those held primarily by 
men, although skill requirements and other wage-relevant factors are the 
same. This is the issue addressed by comparable worth. We call this 
process “valuative discrimination.” The third is where women receive 
lower wages than men within a given occupation within a given establish- 
ment. We call this process “within-job wage discrimination.” Allocative 
and valuative discrimination involve the segregation of men and women 
into different occupations, establishments, or both and may occur with- 
out within-job wage discrimination. Thus, it may be the case that where 
men and women share the same jobs they receive the same pay but that 
in most cases they simply do not share the same jobs. 

One conjecture currently accepted by many researchers is that wage 
differences are less an issue of within-job wage discrimination and more 
a matter of allocative and valuative processes. That is, the segregation 
of women into lower-paying occupations, establishments, or both and 
lower pay in occupations held primarily by women are more important 
than pay differences within the same job in explaining the gender wage 
gap. Treiman and Hartmann (1981, pp. 92-93) write, “Although the 
committee recognizes that instances of unequal pay for the same work 
have not been entirely eliminated, we believe that they are probably not 
now the major source of differences in earnings.” 

This conjecture is drawn primarily from a large literature that focuses 
on pay differences across and within occupations. One pattern of findings 
is that the wage gap between men and women becomes smaller as occupa- 
tional controls become finer (Treiman and Hartmann 1981; Marini 1989), 


? We follow the convention that discrimination occurs when wage differences between 
men and women are not accounted for by average differences in productive attributes, 
which is not to say that the attainment of productive attributes, e.g. education, is 
itself not related to discrimination (e.g., American Association of University Women 
1992). 

3 Treiman and Hartmann (1981, pp. 8-9) refer to allocative discrimination as employ- 
ment discrimination, and valuative and within-job wage discrimination as wage dis- 
crimination. Both allocative and within-job wage discrimination are illegal. The for- 
mer is covered by Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, while the latter is covered 
by the Equal Pay Act of 1963 (see England 1992, chap. 5). Valuative discrimination 
is discrimination against classes of jobs occupied primarily by women but not discrimi- 
nation against any specific individual. Its legal status is unclear, but the current legal 
situation can be summarized as one in which the courts do not interpret Title VII to 
require comparable worth unless the plaintiff can show that a job was intentionally 
paid less because the incumbents are women (see England 1992, chap. 5). 
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suggesting that a large proportion of the wage gap is explained by occupa- 
tional distribution.* For example, Treiman and Hartmann (1981, pp. 33— 
39) explained 10%—20% of the raw wage gap using 222 occupational cate- 
gories and 35%—40% using 479 categories. These studies usually draw on 
data from the census or national probability samples that allow no analysis 
of practices in specific establishments. Additional evidence suggests that, 
within occupations, the distribution of women across firms or establish- 
ments also accounts for some portion of the wage gap. For example, Blau 
(1977) found that in 11 clerical occupations, differences in men’s and 
women’s wages were larger between than within establishments. 

Yet the prevailing conjecture remains a conjecture. It has not been 
shown that men and women receive equal pay within given occupations 
in given establishments. What has been shown is that sex segregation is 
extensive and pervasive (Bielby and Baron 1984), but not the extent to 
which sex segregation accounts for the wage gap or that, when sex segre- 
gation is absent, the sexes receive equal treatment. To confirm such a 
claim, one needs data on wages of men and women in the same detailed 
occupational group or position within the same establishment.’ Such data 
are not widely available except on isolated establishments. 

This article reports the first relatively large-scale empirical investiga- 
tion of wage differences between men and women within the same de- 
tailed occupational position within the same establishment. We use estab- 
lishment-level data from a wide variety of industries. In each 
establishment, individual-level wage data for a large array of detailed 
occupational groups were collected, providing more accurate wage as 
well as occupational data than probably any other surveys available (ex- 
cept in some case studies of single establishments, e.g., Hartmann 
[1987]. We focus first on production and clerical employees in 16 U.S. 
industries in the 1974—83 period, primarily 1974—78, analyzing data on 
about 870,000 employees, 700 industry-specific occupations, 6,000 estab- 
lishments, and 71,000 occupation-establishment pairs, where each occu- 
pation within an establishment is an occupation-establishment pair. Sec- 
ond, we focus on seven professional and three administrative occupations 
across a broad range of industries in 1981, analyzing data on about 


* A recent and extensive set of occupational case studies can be found in Reskin and 
Roos (1990), mostly using data from the 1980 U.S. census (see, e.g., U.S. Bureau of 
Census 1984). When three-digit occupational groups are studied and there are few or 
no controls for other characteristics, women’s annual earnings are about 30%—40% 
below men’s in most of the 11 occupations studied. 

5 Treiman and Hartmann (1981, p. 33) write on the standard analyses of wage differ- 
ences: “This exercise illustrates that further analysis of occupational segregation re- 
quires much more detailed data than are currently available from the census or from 
national sample surveys.” 
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740,000 employees distributed across 2,162 establishments and 16,433 
occupation-establishment pairs. 

Apart from Blau’s (1977) study of 11 clerical occupations, the studies 
that most resemble our design are Groshen (1991) and Tomaskovic-Devey 
(1993). Unlike the present study, neither computes the amount of within- 
job wage differences between men and women (i.e., in the same occupa- 
tion and establishment). Tomaskovic-Devey uses a random sample of 
employees in North Carolina, and so is unable to make this calculation, 
because he has no data on men and women working in the same jobs. 
However, he does have information on the sex composition of each re- 
spondent’s job, which he includes as an independent variable in a regres- 
sion analysis. Groshen (1991) uses data on six of the 16 industries ana- 
lyzed here, but she does not compute within-job wage differentials, 
performing instead the same type of analysis as Tomaskovic-Devey. Both 
authors report that the sex composition of jobs (i.e., occupation- 
establishment) accounts for a large portion of the wage gap. 

We make no attempt to settle the important conceptual issues that go 
along with the empirical patterns we address, namely the sources of 
observed patterns, neither from the demand side, that is, discriminatory 
behavior by employers, or the supply side, that is, behaviors by employ- 
ees and prospective employees (see England 1992, chap. 2). Nevertheless, 
our results have implications for the kinds of theoretical issues that are 
most in need of being addressed and for the type of data that need to be 
collected and analyzed. 


I. DATA 


We use two large-scale data sets. The first data set comes from 16 Industry 
Wage Surveys (WSs) conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(BLS) in the period 1974-83 (see, e.g., U.S. Department of Labor 1976a), 
corresponding to industry codes at three and more digits as defined in the 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual (see U.S. Executive Office of 
the President 1987). Eleven industries were surveyed in 1974-78, while 
five were surveyed in 1980-83. The populations for the surveys and the 
sampling from the populations are described in the U.S. Department of 
Labor publications listed in the note to table 1 (e.g., 1976a, p. 48). Of the 
16, 11 are manufacturing industries, while 5 are service industries. The 
selection of industries was to a large extent determined by availability from 
the BLS.° Table i lists the industries analyzed. 


6 These surveys ceased to be collected in September 1990, after about 100 years in 
operation. Information on gender of employees was no longer collected by the mid- 
1980s. The data analyzed below may be the last Industry Wage Survey to be made 
available to researchers, due to changes in data-processing procedures at the BLS. 
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In each industry, the BLS drew a sample of several hundred establish- 
ments, often covering a large proportion of the establishments in the 
industry. Separate offices or plants of a single company are considered 
separate establishments. For each establishment, information was ob- 
tained from establishment records both on establishment characteristics 
and on a large number of the blue-collar and clerical workers in the 
establishment. Within each industry, only a selection of occupations were 
surveyed, on average 42 occupations per industry.’ The occupations were 
selected by the BLS in order to provide a wide representation of blue- 
collar or clerical occupations in an industry. The individual-level data, on 
tapes purchased from the BLS, provide information on each individual in 
the relevant occupation and establishment, as well as on characteristics 
of the establishment in which the individual worked. Professional and 
managerial employees were excluded from the data collection. Since these 
occupations may have exhibited wider variations in wages, even at the 
occupation-establishment level, there may have been less occupation- 
establishment level variation in wages here than in samples including 
professionals and managers. 

Information on the establishment characteristics includes the follow- 
ing: size (number of employees); region and area within region; whether 
it is located in a standard metropolitan statistical area; union status of 
establishment and, if unionized, the name of the union organizing the 
majority of the workers; production technology or major products; the 
number of employees remunerated by each of 10 different payment 
schemes; and provision of fringe benefits. 

For each employee surveyed, information was obtained on sex, occupa- 
tion (an industry-specific code), method of wage payment (incentive- or 
time-rated), and hourly earnings. No information was collected on race, 
age, experience, or education. The occupational classification is unusu- 
ally detailed, corresponding in many cases to nine digits in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles (see U.S. Department of Labor 19776). In other 
cases, the titles are specific to the BLS data, based on industry-specific 
codes, but are usually as detailed as the nine-digit titles in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles.® 


7 In the 11 manufacturing industries, most of the data are on production occupations. 
In the five service industries, the data are mostly on service, including clerical and 
technical, occupations. 

१ The occupational codes in the IWS data are reported on “job lists” and are intended 
to reflect jobs in the establishments surveyed. We are therefore able to report within- 
job wage differences. A job is commonly defined as a specific position, with particular 
duties and responsibilities, in a specific setting, such as grinder in a given establish- 
ment (e.g., Treiman and Hartmann 1981, p. 24). 
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Wage data are straight-time hourly wages in 13 industries and full-time 
weekly earnings in three, excluding premium pay for overtime and work 
on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. Thus, we do not conflate pay 
earned on regular hours with pay earned on overtime and irregular hours, 
making the wage data less prone to bias than virtually any other study 
used for assessing wage discrimination. Men work more overtime hours 
than women (see, e.g., U.S. Department of Labor 1982, table C-33), 
either due to a preference for more overtime or due to better access to 
overtime hours, and overtime hours are usually paid at a higher rate.’ 
Nonproduction bonuses, such as year-end bonuses, are also excluded, 
whereas incentive pay is included (e.g., U.S. Department of Labor 1976a, 
p. 48). 

Although these data have some serious deficiencies, notably the few 
individual-level characteristics measured, they also have some unique 
features that are not likely to be available or replicated in other surveys. 
First, in each of the industries studied, the data give information about 
several hundred establishments and a substantial proportion of their em- 
ployees, namely all employees within each of the occupations included 
in the survey. This allows us to study intra- versus interestablishment 
processes, in particular to compare men and women in the same occupa- 
tion and establishment. No other data set available or likely to be col- 
lected in the near future is so extensive in this regard. 

Second, the wage data are exceptionally good. Most survey data record 
only monthly or annual earnings. In those cases one needs to impute 
wages from weeks worked and usual hours worked per week in the 
period earnings cover (see Stolzenberg 1975, pp. 651-52). This procedure 
is likely to lead to some error, partly, as discussed above, in connection 
with the overtime versus regular hours issue. The wage data in the IWSs, 
in contrast, come from establishment records, are not subject to recall 
error, and are extraordinarily reliable. 

Third, the level of occupational detail in these data is unusual (corre- 


? To see the importance of the issue, consider an example. Suppose that women and 
men earn equal pay for each hour worked, be it regular or overtime, so there is no 
within-job wage discrimination. Suppose further that the pay for overtime hours is 
50% above that of regular hours. Suppose, finally, that in a sample of full- 
employees, the women all work 40 regular hours a week but no overtime, while the 
men work 40 hours at regular time and an additional 10 hours of overtime. A survey 
that reports only the total hours worked in a week and the total earnings for the hours 
worked, not distinguishing regular and overtime hours, will in this example report 
that men on the average earn 10% more per hour than women. This wage disparity 
may be taken as evidence of discrimination with respect to the wage rate paid, when 
what it reflects is that men work more overtime hours. Allocative discrimination may 
of course operate in the assignment of overtime work. 
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sponding to nine digits in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles). The 
intraoccupational variation in personal characteristics, such as education, 
is therefore likely to be limited. Hence, the resulting omitted variable 
bias should be small. For example, in the case of salespersons in depart- 
ment stores, Petersen (1992, table 1) shows that the variation in educa- 
tional attainment is small within the 11 sales occupations available for 
that industry. This variation is also likely to be small in other industries, 
but the information available on occupation in the census is unfortunately 
too crude to match with the occupational information in the IWSs. 

Table 1 gives descriptive statistics for each of the 16 industries: the 
percentage female in the industry, the number of workers, the number 
of occupations, the number of establishments, the number of occupation- 
establishment pairs, and the average wage by sex. The table shows that 
the sample sizes are large within each industry in terms of workers, 
occupations, and establishments. 

The second data set we use is the National Survey of Professional, 
Administrative, Technical, and Clerical (PATC) employees in 1981 , also 
conducted by the BLS (U.S. Department of Labor 19816). The sampling 
and data collection design for this survey is similar to that in the IWS 
data. Data were collected on weekly pay for full-time employees in 23 
PATC occupations. We use the data for the seven professional and three 
administrative occupations. The remaining 13 technical and clerical oc- 
cupations add little new to the analysis of the IWS data, which cover a 
wide array of clerical and some technical occupations in the five service 
industries. Each occupation is further divided into a set of ranks, corre- 
sponding to a hierarchy in terms of authority, responsibility, and qualifi- 
cations required, yielding for the professional and administrative occupa- 
tions altogether 51 occupation-by-rank groups, with some managerial 
positions included among the higher ranks. For example, for chemists, 
rank I is an entry-level job requiring a bachelor’s degree in chemistry 
and no job experience, while rank VII is a job where the incumbent 
“Makes decisions and recommendations that are authoritative and have 
far-reaching impact on extensive chemical and related activities of the 
company” (U.S. Department of Labor 19816, p. 54). The data were 
collected from broad industries: mining, construction, manufacturing, 
transportation, communication, electric, gas, sanitary services, retail 


A sense of this detail can be obtained from Petersen (1991, table 1), where wage 
data on 44 detailed, mostly production, occupations in the nonferrous foundries indus- 
try are analyzed. Nine of the occupations analyzed are chippers, grinders, core assem- 
blers, die-casting machine workers (operate only), die-casting machine workers (set-up 
only), shipping clerks, receiving clerks, truckers (forklift), and truckers (not forklift). 
A list of the occupations or jobs and their relationships to titles in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles is available from the authors upon request. 
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trade, finance, insurance, and selected services (U.S. Department of La- 
bor 1981, p. 31). 

We have been given a somewhat limited access to the PATC data. 
We have information on all of the 10 professional and administrative 
occupations and the 51 occupation-by-rank groups, from 2,162 establish- 
ments, covering probably all of the approximately 740,000 employees for 
which data were collected (see U.S. Department of Labor 19816, table 
11, p. 11). However, unlike the IWS data, we do not have access to the 
individual-level wage data. We only know the average wages by sex 
within each of 16,433 occupation-by-rank—establishment pairs. Thus, 
where a pair is sex integrated, which is the case for 4,036 of the 16,433 
pairs, we can compute the wage gap at the occupation-by-rank— 
establishment level, the level of greatest interest here.1! Unfortunately, 
we cannot compute the overall wage gap in an occupation or numbers 
comparable to those reported in table 1 for the IWS data, because we do 
not know the number of men and women employed in the occupation-by- 
rank—establishment pairs. Therefore, no further presentation of these 
data is made until Section VI below. 


M. METHODS 
Descriptive Statistics for Wage Differences 


The discussion of methods focuses on the procedure for analyzing the 
IWS data. Only one of the four central quantities reported can also be 
computed in the PATC data, as indicated below. 

We report all statistics separately for each of the 16 industries in the 
IWS data. The raw (average) wages, either hourly or full-time weekly 
earnings, for women and men in an industry are given by wy and Ww, 
reported in columns 7-8 in table 1. The average wages for women and 
men in occupation o are W, p and W, w and the relative wages are z, 
= Wey m The average wages for women and men in establishment 
e are W, pand W, w and the relative wages are W,, = W fem The 
average wages for women and men in occupation-establishment pair oe 
are Wess and W,, n and the relative wages are W,,, = Wos oem 

Using these averages and ratios, we report several statistics separately 
for each industry. The raw relative wages between men and women are 


11 Tn the entire PATC data set, we have access to data on 23 occupations, 96 occupa- 
tion-by-rank groups, 2,725 establishments, 39,159 occupation-by-rank—establishment 
pairs, of which 8,104 are integrated, covering about 1.4 million employees. 

2 Unfortunately, we cannot compare wages across industries, because the industry 
data come from different years and hence reflect inflation as well as general wage 
increases. 
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given as the ratio of average women’s to average men’s wages (multiplied 
by 100): 


EA 
Wen = ड 100. (1) 
“m 


We make three decompositions of the raw relative wages. Each decom- 
position answers the following question: Suppose sex segregation—by 
occupation, establishment, or occupation-establishment—were abol- 
ished; what then would the remaining gender relative wages be? The 
wage gap or female wage penalty at each of the three levels obtains 
then as 100 minus the relative wages at the corresponding level. At the 
occupation-establishment level, the remaining wage gap can reasonably 
be interpreted as an estimate of the upper bound on the amount of within- 
job wage discrimination, the gap one would observe in the absence of 
occupation-establishment sex segregation. It is an upper bound because 
the remaining wage gap at the occupation-establishment level could have 
been caused by other factors, such as differences in experience and hu- 
man capital between men and women in a given category. The difference 
between the raw wage gap and the wage gap at the occupation- 
establishment level can thus be interpreted as being attributable to occu- 
pation-establishment sex segregation. This part, of course, need not be 
caused by discrimination alone. 

The relative wages controlling for occupation obtain as 


Nan Nen __ 
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It is computed over every integrated occupation, those where both men 
and women are present. Here, N ais the number of integrated occupa- 
tions. 

Similarly, the establishment-level relative wages are given as 


Nan Na _ 
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which is computed for every integrated establishment, those where both 
men and women are present. Here, N «n is the number of integrated 
establishments. 

The occupation-establishment level relative wages are given as 
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which is computed for every integrated occupation-establishment pair, 
those where both men and women are present. Here, N „q is the number 
of integrated occupation-establishment pairs. We also compute this mea- 
sure in the PATC data. 

For each of the three categories—occupation, establishment, and occu- 
pation-establishment—the numbers in equations (2)-(4) give the un- 
weighted average of the within-category relative wages. The numbers do 
not take into account the distribution of employees or the sex distribu- 
tion on the various observations within a category, where an observa- 
tion in a category refers to the relative wages in a given occupation, 
establishment, or occupation-establishment pair. We have also com- 
puted the decompositions using three alternative weighting procedures: 
by the proportion of workers, of men, or of women employed in the 
category. '* 

Naturally, other measures could be used, but none occupies a theoreti- 
cally privileged status (see Blau 1977, pp. 65-67). The pattern of our 
results and conclusions are unaffected by the particular weights used. 
We report the unweighted averages for two reasons. The first is that 
we want to report the average of what goes on at the occupation, estab- 
lishment, or occupation-establishment level. At the occupation-establish- 
ment level, we thus report the average behavior of employers at that 
level, rather than the relative wages faced by, say, the average woman 
at the occupation-establishment level. 

The second reason we use the unweighted average is that we would 
like to assess what would happen to the wage gap were the categories to 
become desegregated. Using weights based on the current size distribu- 
tion of categories, or the current sex segregation, does not then make 


13 The regression estimates, discussed below, do take these distributions into account. 
14 The results using the three alternative weights are available in Petersen and Morgan 
(1995, app. B). For example, at the occupation-establishment level, we computed 


where P,, is respectively the proportion of workers, of male workers, or of female 
workers that is employed in integrated occupation-establishment pair oe. The basis 
for the proportion is the number of workers, of males, or of females employed in 
integrated occupation-establishment pairs in the given industry. 

४5 We report averages of the within-cell relative wages, not medians. Studies that use 
annual earnings for full-time workers often report medians after having corrected for 
hours worked (e.g., Treiman and Hartmann 1981, table 8). The measure of hours 
worked is often imprecise, and medians minimize the impact of over- or under- 
reporting of hours worked. Our data do not suffer from this problem of erroneous 
outliers. 
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sense, because it assigns most weight to categories with a large number 
of employees, which are more likely to be integrated by pure chance 
alone, and those are not the weights that will be observed after desegrega- 
tion. Using the unweighted relative wages among currently integrated 
categories may make more sense, because those weights may better de- 
scribe what will happen in a desegregated state. 

Using the results in equations (2)-(4) we decompose the raw wage gap 
obtainable from (1) into the parts that are due separately to occupation, 
establishment, and occupation-establishment sex segregation. The per- 
centage of the wage gap from (1) due to occupational segregation alone 
is given by 


Won Men 


w 
x 100. 5 
100 a Wen ( ) 


wo,» = 


The percentage of the wage gap from (1) due to establishment segregation 
alone is given by 


Wey 100 — Wen 00 (6) 


The percentage of the wage gap from (1) due to occupation-establishment 
segregation alone is given by 


_ Ween — Men 
HW oer == 100 — Wy s x 100. (7) 


By comparing (5)—(7) we can evaluate what is more important for ex- 
plaining the wage gap: occupational, establishment, or occupation- 
establishment segregation. 


Regression Analysis for Wage Differences 


Most of our analysis will focus on the results that obtain from the proce- 
dures just discussed. However, to make our analysis comparable to stan- 
dard regression models for wage differences, we extend the results with 
some regression models. 

We use linear regression analysis of the logarithm of the hourly wage 
on establishment-level and individual-level characteristics. We chose the 
semilogarithmic form of the wage equation for its ease of interpreta- 
tion: a coefficient is interpretable (roughly), after having been multiplied 
by 100, as the percentage change in the dependent variable resulting 
from a unit increase in the independent variable (see Petersen 1989, 
sec. 3). 

Below, the subscripts used are as follows: 1 for individuals, o for occu- 
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pations, and e for establishments. So, the subscript ioe denotes individual 
i in occupation o in establishment e. 
Two generic equations are in focus: 


In Wioe = Bo + Bo soe + YS ros + Eross (8) 
ln Woe = Bo F Boing + VS ioe + Noe + Eioe, (9) 


where 


No Ne 
Sane 


051 e=1 


Here, x; includes the covariates for individual i in occupation o and 
establishment e and S,,, is the employee’s sex (1 = women; 0 = men). 
The only individual-level characteristic included in x,,, is method of pay 
(incentive vs. hourly), while occupation is captured in Toe. However, Xios 
contains a large number of establishment-level variables, each of which 
is entered as a dummy or set of dummy variables. In many industries 
the regression equations include as many as 70 parameters and in one 
case as many as 109. Finally, N, and N, are the numbers of occupations 
and establishments 

In the analysis of covariance terminology (e.g., Judge et al. 1985, 
chap. 13.3), equation (8) corresponds to the total estimator, while equa- 
tion (9) corresponds to the within estimator. In (9), Moe is treated as a 
fixed effect, entered as one or two sets of dummy variables. We report 
estimates where (i) Moe = No, occupation effects only, (i) No = Ne 
establishment effects only, (iii) Mos = No + Ne, occupation and establish- 
ment effects, and (iv) No, = Nos, OCcupation-establishment interaction 
effects.” 

The set of equations in (8)—(9) allows one to determine whether the 
differences within occupation-establishment pairs resemble the differ- 


16 At the establishment level the regressors included are size (number of employees), 
region; whether it is located in a standard metropolitan statistical area; union status 
of the establishment and, if unionized, the name of the union organizing the majority 
of the workers, and production technology and major products. As noted above, 
the individual level, the regressors included are sex, method of wage payment (incen- 
tive- or time-rated), and occupation. 

17 For the estimators in (éi)—(iv) we used the within estimator (e.g., Judge et al. 1985, 
chap. 13.3). We also computed several other estimators, including, in the analysis of 
covariance terminology, all the between estimators, where data are aggregated to 
various levels (e.g., the occupation or establishment level), as well as random-effects 
estimators corresponding to the fixed-effects estimators (except the one with the occu- 
pation-establishment interaction, which we were not able to compute in some of the 
industries). These additional estimators provide the same pattern of results as those 
reported below. They are available from the authors upon request. 
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ences between occupations and establishments. For example, if there are 
no differences between men and women from the within-occupation- 
establishment estimator but quite large differences between men and 
women from the within-occupation estimator, then we can conclude that 
wage differences between men and women to a large extent come about 
through allocation to given occupation-establishment pairs, not only 
through allocation to given occupations. 


Segregation Measures 


The final statistics we present are of the degree of segregation across 
occupations, establishments, and occupation-establishment pairs. The 
first measure is the standard Duncan and Duncan (1955) segregation 
index. It equals zero if there is no segregation and one if the segregation 
is complete. In the case of occupational sex segregation, the index mea- 
sures the proportion of women (or men) who would have to change occu- 
pation in order for there to be no occupational sex segregation. When it 
equals .50, 50% of the women (or men) need to change occupation; when 
it equals one of the extremes (0 or 1), none or all of the women (or men) 
need to change occupation. The interpretations are analogous in the case 
of the indices for establishment and occupation-establishment segrega- 
tion. The second measure we report is the percentage of occupations, 
establishments, and occupation-establishment pairs that were perfectly 
segregated, either all female or all male, as well as the proportions of 
men (and women) that were in those categories. 


IV. RESULTS: WAGE DIFFERENCES IN IWS DATA 
Descriptive Statistics for Wage Differences 


Table 2, columns 2-5, gives the raw relative wages, the relative wages 
controlling for occupation, the relative wages controlling for establish- 
ment, and the relative wages controlling for occupation-establishment, 
computed from equations (1)—(4), all from the IWS data pertaining mostly 
to blue-collar and clerical occupations, as well as some technical occupa- 
tions. Column 1 shows the percentage female in each industry, taken 


18 The formula, for occupation-establishment segregation, is 
Nes 


aml 








Pug Pum 


where P,, , is the proportion of the women in the industry who are employed in 


occupation-establishment pair oe, while P,, ७ is the same proportion for men. The 
formulas for establishment and occupational segregation alone are similar. 
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from column 1 of table 1. Column 2 shows that the average of the indus- 
try-specific raw relative wages of women compared to men was 81%. 
Thus the average of the industry-specific female wage penalties was 19% ; 
where the wage penalty is the percentage by which women earned less 
than men, computed as 100 minus the relative wages. 

The relative wages in columns 3—5 are computed on the basis of inte- 
grated categories—that is, integrated occupations, establishments, or 
occupation-establishment pairs. As a result, the number of employees 
over which these statistics are computed is much lower than the number 
of employees over which the raw relative wages are computed. 

Column 3 shows that the female wage penalty is reduced to an average, 
across the 16 industries, of 8% when we control for occupation using 
equation (2). Column 4 shows that the female wage penalty is reduced, 
across the 16 industries, to an average of 15% when we control for 
establishment using equation (3). Column 5 shows that the female 
wage penalty is reduced to about 0%—4% when we control for the 
occupation-establishment pair using equation (4). The average of the 
industry-specific female wage penalties, controlling for the occupation- 
establishment pair, is 1.7%. 

These results are striking. Controlling for occupation or establishment 
alone reduces the wage gap somewhat but not drastically. Controlling 
for the occupation-establishment pair, however, reduces the wage gap to 
a point of virtually no difference between men and women. The re- 
maining female wage penalty is, on average, 1.7% across the 16 indus- 
tries, even without controlling for any individual-level characteristics 
such as education, age, seniority, and race. Occupation-establishment 
segregation accounts better for wage differences between men and 
women than any other set of variables studied in the literature on wage 
differences. !° 

Columns 6—8 give a decomposition of the raw wage gap obtained from 
column 2 into the percentage that is due to occupation, to establishment, 
and to occupation-establishment segregation, when each dimension is 
considered alone, using equations (5)—(7). Column 6 shows that occupa- 
tional sex segregation alone accounts for about 64% of the wage gap, 
somewhat more than other studies (e.g., Treiman and Hartmann 1981 j 
Reskin and Roos 1990). Column 7 shows that establishment sex segrega- 
tion alone accounts for about 24% of the wage gap. This is a new result. 
To date, occupational segregation has been the primary focus of gender 


19 As discussed in the introduction, Groshen (1991) and Tomaskovic-Devey (1993) 
report similar results on wage differences. However, neither author studied the wage 
differential at the occupation-establishment level. 
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wage gap studies. Column 8 shows that occupation-establishment sex 
segregation alone accounts for a large percentage of the wage gap, rang- 
ing from a low of 70.5% to a high of 98.4%. In 14 of 16 industries, 
more than 80% of the wage gap is explained by occupation-establishment 
segregation, and among seven of those more than 90% is explained, while 
in two industries only 70% and 77% of the gap is explained. 

Again, we have the striking result that the interaction of occupation 
and establishment segregation explains not only dramatically more of the 
wage gap than either establishment or occupational segregation alone, it 
also explains most of wage differences between men and women. Had 
men and women been equally distributed on occupation-establishment 
pairs, on the average 89% of the wage gap would have disappeared, 
assuming that other forms of discrimination would not have emerged 
(see Reskin 1988). 

One point requires discussion here. The female wage penalty for the 
workers in our sample is about 20%. This amount is substantially less 
than the about 40% penalty for all full-time workers during the period 
of the surveys (see, e.g., Goldin 1990, p. 61; see also the case studies 
based on the 1980 census in Reskin and Roos [1990]. There are several 
reasons for this discrepancy. One is that these studies look at median or 
average annual earnings for full-time employees. It is probable that men 
on the average work more hours per year than women and that they also 
work more overtime hours (see Sec. II above). Therefore, differences 
between men and women are probably overstated. Another reason for 
this difference is that the occupations covered here make up a relatively 
narrow range of the overall spectrum. In particular, professional and 
managerial occupations are excluded from the sample. The excluded oc- 
cupations are expected to be on average higher paid than those included 
and to be occupied primarily by men. As a result, we have, when comput- 
ing the raw wage gap, some degree of de facto control for occupation. 

One may also speculate about what causes the differences in the wage 
gap across industries, but that is not our purpose here. To do so meaning- 
fully would require a larger selection than our 16 industries. We note 
that the pattern of wage differences at the various levels is rather similar 
across the 16 industries. The five service industries display on the average 
the lowest wage gaps at the occupation-establishment level, 0.7%, while 
the same average across the 11 manufacturing industries is 2.2%. We 
cannot say whether this difference is due to the manufacturing-service 
distinction or whether it is because 10 of the 11 manufacturing industries 
were surveyed in the earlier period, 1974-77, while all five service indus- 
tries were surveyed in the later period, 1978-83, a period in which per- 
haps the wage gap was smaller. 
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Regression Analysis of Wage Differences 


Table 3 gives estimates of the sex effect (y) from equations (8) and (9) of 
Section III. See note 16 in Section HI for the set of regressors included.?° 
To permit easy comparison between regression estimates and the preced- 
ing analysis, column 1 gives the women’s raw wage penalty, expressed 
as the percentage by which women earned less than men, computed from 
column 2 of table 2. Column 2 in table 3 gives the effect of sex with all 
control variables except occupation and establishment. We refer to this 
as the total estimator. It gives the net wage difference between women 
and men not controlling for occupation, establishment, or occupation- 
establishment but with several other controls, including establishment- 
level characteristics, such as size and region. Apart from hospitals, where 
women earned more than men, the sex effect ranges from —.08 to —.45 ; 
meaning that women on the average earned less than men per hour, 
given several relevant establishment-level controls. The average of the 
industry-specific sex effects is ~.180, a wage difference of about 18%. 

Column 3 gives the same set of estimates except with detailed occupa- 
tional controls. These are referred to as the within-occupation estimators. 
In each industry, the sex effect, although still substantial, is reduced by 
quite a bit. The average of the industry-specific sex effects is — .070, a 
wage difference of about 7%. This means that occupational sex segrega- 
tion accounts for some of the wage difference between men and women 
but certainly not all of it. 

In column 4 we introduce controls for establishments, one dummy 
variable per establishment, but there are no controls for occupation. 
Controlling for the establishment effects reduces the sex effect some- 
what but not by as much as controlling for occupation. The average of 
the industry-specific sex effects is —.147, a wage difference of about 
15%. 

In column 5 we introduce controls for both establishments and occupa- 
tions, one set of dummy variables for each of the two dimensions. Intro- 
ducing these controls reduces the sex effect further. The average of the 
industry-specific sex effects is —.044, a wage difference of about 4%. 

In column 6 we have included controls for the establishment- 
occupation pair, yielding the establishment-occupation interaction effect. 
Introducing this control further reduces the sex effect as compared to 
columns 4 and 5.2! Indeed, the sex effect is now quite small. In two of 


70 A list of the regressors included can be obtained from the authors. 

7! The differences between the effects reported in cols. 5 and 6, the additive effects 
of occupation and establishment versus the interaction effects between the two, show 
that it was not merely a matter of women being in low-paying occupations and low- 
paying establishments. Rather, an occupation would pay less in an establishment that 
hired mostly women in that occupation than in an establishment that hired mostly 
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the 16 industries, the sex effect is not significantly different from zero. 
In two industries it is positive, and in 10 of the 12 remaining industries, 
it is 3.5% or less. The largest sex effect is 4.5%, found in the wood 
household furniture industry. The average of the industry-specific sex 
effects is —.015, a wage difference of about 1.5%. Most important, these 
occupation-establishment level differences obtain in the absence of con- 
trols for any individual-level characteristics, except for the payment sys- 
tem, hourly versus piece rate. This small sex effect can reasonably be 
interpreted as an estimate of the upper bound on the amount of within- 
job wage discrimination. 

Similar decompositions of the wage gap as given in columns 6-8 in 
table 2 can be computed from the regression analyses in table 3. These 
replicate the qualitative pattern in table 2.22 Thus, the regression analy- 
sis leads to the same conclusions as the descriptive analysis based on 
table 2. 


V. RESULTS: SEX SEGREGATION IN IWS DATA 


The main finding of Section IV is that wage differences (in the period 
covered) between men and women were primarily the result of sex segre- 
gation, particularly segregation at the occupation-establishment level. 
Wage differences at the occupation-establishment level were quite small. 
We therefore end by reporting the degree of sex segregation in the indus- 
tries studied. We emphasize that the segregation measures reported per- 
tain to the set of occupations included in the surveys, which exclude 
managerial and professional occupations. Thus, a perfectly segregated 
establishment was perfectly segregated in the occupations included in the 
survey, not necessarily in all occupations 

Table 4 reports the Duncan and Duncan (1955) measures of segregation 
at the occupation, establishment, and occupation-establishment level for 
each industry (see n. 18, Sec. HD. In 12 of the 16 industries, occupational 
sex segregation is somewhat greater than establishment segregation. 
Occupation-establishment segregation is by far the most extreme, with 
indices ranging from .62 to .97. Note that occupation-establishment seg- 
regation by necessity must yield a larger index than either occupation or 
establishment alone. 

Table 5 gives further information on the amount of segregation. For 
each industry there are two lines, and within each line there are three 
groups, one each for occupations, establishments, and occupation- 


men in that occupation, even though the former establishment needed not pay uni- 
formly lower wages in other occupations within the establishment. 
72 The decompositions are available from the authors upon request 
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TABLE 4 
SEGREGATION INDICES 
-o = E Ə.:Ffm' 
Occupation- 
%F Occupational Establishment Establishment 
Industry (1) (2) (3) (4) 

Men's and boys’ shirts .......... 92.5 829 234 949 
Hospitals ............................ 84.8 503 208 640 
Banking .. ................... .... 82.8 594 223 686 
Life insurance .............. ....... 759 729 203 792 
Wool textiles ....................... 55.4 756 252 874 
Cotton and synthetic fiber tex- 

HES os visi E दार 54.6 .736 .169 .824 
Miscellaneous plastic products. 51.9 .658 475 831 
Hotels and motels ................. 51.5 .714 .195 .820 
Computer and data processing 

services oresoon ikose suu 44.5 .523 .403 .626 
Wood household furniture ...... 35.9 313 353 .658 
Textile dyeing and finishing .... 19.8 .746 551 .909 
Machinery ........................ 15.5 .586 .717 .859 
Nonferrous foundries ............ 9.4 .645 .603 .922 
Paints and varnishes ............. 5.6 .504 .582 .895 
Industrial chemicals .............. 2.5 .601 577 ,866 
Fabricated structural steel ..... 6 510 836 970 
Average across industries* ...... 42.7 .622 411 .820 





Notr.—For description of data see Sec. II For description of procedures see Sec. II. Col. 1, SF, 
gives the percentage female in the industry. Cols 2—4, give the Duncan and Duncan (1955) segregation 
indices. For the formula in the case of occupation-establshment sex segregation, see n. 18, Sec. HI 

* Each column gives the unweighted average across industries of the percentages or segregation 
indices in the respective column. 


establishment pairs. The first line reports the percentage of occupations, 
establishments, and occupation-establishment pairs that were completely 
female segregated, completely male segregated, and integrated. The sec- 
ond line (numbers given in parentheses), gives the percentage of the 
women in the industry who were in a totally female segregated category, 
the percentage of the men in the industry who were in a totally male 
segregated category, and the percentage of the workforce in the industry 
who were in an integrated category, respectively. Again, we have done 
this for occupations, establishments, and occupation-establishment pairs. 

In each of the 16 industries, 50% or more of the occupations were 
integrated. In 12 of 16 industries 80%—100% of the occupations were 
integrated, and in three industries all the occupations were integrated. Sex 
segregation was higher at the establishment level. In 4 of 16 industries 
less than 40% of the establishments were integrated. But still, in 8 of 16 
industries 80%—100% of the establishments were integrated, and in one 
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industry all the establishments were integrated. For both establishment 
and occupational segregation, the distribution of employees on the three 
categories—female segregated, male segregated, and integrated—was 
similar to the distribution of the occupations and establishments them- 
selves. 

Once one turns to occupation-establishment segregation the picture is 
entirely different. In 8 of 16 industries, less than 15% of the occupation- 
establishment pairs were integrated. In the other 8 industries, only 20%- 
35% of the pairs were integrated. In 15 of 16 industries, the percentage 
of the workforce employed in integrated occupation-establishment pairs 
is greater than the percentage of the pairs that were integrated. This 
indicates that integration was more likely in occupation-establishment 
pairs with large numbers of employees. These results demonstrate in 
another way that segregation by occupation-establishment is much higher 
than segregation by occupation or by establishment alone. 

Regarding sex segregation at the occupation-establishment level, we 
note that some portion of this may have come about through pure chance, 
for the simple reason that many of the occupation-establishment pairs 
employ very few workers. Across the 16 industries, 23.6% of the 71,214 
occupation-establishment pairs employ only one worker, and 56.0% of 
the pairs employ only 1—4 workers. By definition then, 23.6% of the 
pairs must be perfectly segregated. And by chance, a large proportion of 
the others will be as well. For example, with a workforce composition 
of 40% female, random matching of workers and jobs would lead to 
perfect segregation in about 51% of the occupation-establishment pairs 
employing two workers, in about 28% of the pairs employing three work- 
ers, and in about 16% of the pairs employing four workers. The sheer 
size distribution of occupation-establishment pairs would, by pure 
chance, lead to about 36% of the occupation-establishment pairs being 
perfectly segregated. Of course, even if the observed segregation could 
be shown to arise exclusively from random processes, there may be non- 
randomness in how men are allocated to the high-paying and women to 
the low-paying occupation-establishment pairs. 


VI. RESULTS: WAGE DIFFERENCES AND SEX SEGREGATION IN 
PATC DATA 

The results in the preceding sections were based on data mostly for blue- 
collar, clerical, and some technical employees. It might be suspected 
that the wage gap among professional, administrative, and managerial 
employees is greater. In this section we turn our attention to analysis of 
wage differences and sex segregation among these employees using PATC 
data. 
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Table 6 gives the average of the occupation-by-rank—establishment 
level relative wages, first for the seven professional and next for the three 
administrative occupations. The entries in the table correspond to those 
in column 5 of table 2. The first column, titled “overall,” gives the 
average occupation-by-rank—establishment level relative wages across all 
the ranks in the occupation. Columns 2—8 (marked I-VI) give the rela- 
tive wages by rank within the occupation, from I (low) to VH (high). 
The numbers of occupation-by-rank—establishment pairs used to com- 
pute each of the average relative wages are in parentheses. 

Across the 10 occupations, the average wage penalty at the occupation- 
by-rank~establishment level is 3.1%. This penalty increases with the 
rank within the occupations, from 1% at the lowest to about 5% at the 
highest ranks, which include some managerial positions. Note that 
the highest ranks within an occupation vary between the occupations: 
VII for engineers and IV for auditors. Of course, the extent to which the 
penalty of about 5% at the highest ranks is due to within-job wage 
discrimination or due to other factors such as experience cannot be ad- 
dressed with these data.” 

Results for sex segregation are given in table 7, corresponding to the 
percentages in the first line for each industry in columns 8—10 of table 
5. For each occupation, column 1 gives the percentages of the occupation- 
establishment pairs, not taking into account the rank of employees within 
an occupation, that fall into each of three segregation statuses: employing 
men only, women only, and integrated, plus the number of pairs that 
form the basis for the percentages (N). Columns 2-10 give the same 
percentages for occupation-by-rank—establishment pairs, first across all 
ranks (col. 2) and second separately for each rank (cols. 3—10) within an 
occupation. 

Across the 10 occupations, not taking into account the ranks, 39.2% 
of the occupation-establishment pairs are integrated. Across occupation- 
by-rank, 24.6% of the occupation-by-rank—establishment pairs are inte- 
grated, which is comparable to what was found among blue-collar and 
clerical employees in the IWS data in Section V. One occupation— 
directors of personnel—stands out as having a much higher level of segre- 


23 For the four technical occupations in the PATC data the corresponding overall 
wage gap at the occupation-by-rank—establishment level is 1%. At the lowest rank, 
women earn on average 1% more than men, while at the highest ranks, which vary 
by occupation, women earn about 3.5% less than men. For the nine clerical occupa- 
tions in the PATC data, women on average earn 0.7% more than men at the occupa- 
tion-by-rank—establishment level. At the lowest rank women on average earn 1 3% 
more than men, while at the highest ranks they earn 0.5% more than men. This result 
is consistent with the results in table 2, where the lowest gaps were found in service 
industries, where the data cover a large number of clerical and technical employees. 
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gation than other occupations, where only 2.3% of the occupation- 
establishment pairs are integrated and 86.8% employ only men. Except 
for minor variations, as the rank within an occupation increases, both 
the percentage of pairs employing only women and the percentage of 
integrated pairs decline, while the percentage of pairs employing only 
men increases. Thus, the higher echelons of a profession are domi- 
nated by men. At the highest ranks in five of the 10 occupations, more 
than 90% of the occupation-by-rank—establishment pairs employ only 
men. 

In conclusion, we have two findings. The first is that the average wage 
gap or penalty at the occupation-by-rank—establishment level is quite 
low, an average of 3.1%. Taking occupation-by-rank—establishment as 
a “job” then, this result is consistent with the conclusion from section 
4: even among professional, administrative, as well as some managerial 
jobs in the professions, within-job wage discrimination is not a driving 
force for the gender wage gap. The second finding is that the degree 
of integration within these professional and administrative occupations 
decreases with rank. Whether or not women’s relative absence from the 
higher ranks is explained by differences in experience is an open question. 
Together with the wage gap finding though, this result suggests that, to 
the extent there is a wage gap within professional and administrative 
occupations that is not accounted for by differences in experience or 
training (human capital), it is driven by differences in rank within the 
occupation along with establishment matching. 


VII. CONCLUSION AND DISCUSSION 


The findings of this article are simple to summarize. First, wage differ- 
ences within given occupation-establishment pairs were relatively small: 
on the average 1.7% among blue-collar and clerical as well as some 
technical employees (using IWS data), while on average 3.1% in seven 
professional and three administrative occupations, ranging from 1% in 
the lower to 5% in the higher ranks in an occupation (using PATC 
data). Thus, occupation-establishment segregation, not within-job wage 
discrimination was the driving force for observed wage differences. 
Second, among blue-collar and clerical employees, establishment segre- 
gation was important for wage differences between men and women, 
although not as important as occupational segregation. Third, among 
blue-collar dnd clerical employees sex segregation across establishments 
was extensive but perhaps not as extensive as sex segregation across 
detailed occupational groups. Among professional and administrative 
employees sex segregation increased strongly with the rank within an 
occupation. 
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The first finding is important. It shows that occupation-establishment 
segregation accounted for more of the gender wage gap than any other 
variable or set of variables currently used in studying the gender wage 
gap. Occupational segregation accounts for about 40% of the wage gap, 
while human capital and other variables account for about 40% (e.g., 
Treiman and Hartmann 1981, chap. 2). But no set of variables, either 
individual or structural, accounts for as much as 89%, as occupation- 
establishment segregation did here in the case of blue-collar and clerical 
employees in the IWS data. 

This first finding establishes the conjecture already made in the litera- 
ture but not yet documented: wage differences are to a larger extent 
generated by occupation-establishment segregation than by within-job 
wage discrimination. Along with the first, the second finding shows the 
need to study establishment as well as occupational segregation. The 
third finding confirms what has already been established for California 
(Bielby and Baron 1984), but using data covering the entire United States 
and information on about 30 and 20 times as many employees and estab- 
lishments respectively, though focusing on a narrower set of occupations. 

The implications of the findings are straightforward. In terms of policy, 
allocative and valuative processes should be given the most attention, 
and within-job wage discrimination, which is covered by the Equal Pay 
Act of 1963 and which has been the implicit or explicit focus of much 
discussion and research, should receive less. Future research on differen- 
tial wage attainment between men and women should be refocused as 
follows. The emphases should be less on within-job wage discrimination 
and more on three prior processes. The first is the entry of employees 
into occupations and establishments, that is, the differential access of 
men and women to positions during the initial hiring or matching process, 
an allocative mechanism, a topic that is not easy to research (see Col- 
linson, Knights, and Collinson 1990). The second is career advancement 
within establishments, that is, the differential rates of promotion for men 
and women, also an allocative mechanism, a line of research already 
well under way (e.g., Spilerman 1986). The third is how jobs occupied 
primarily by women tend to be paid less than those occupied by men, 
the comparable worth issue, or what we refer to as valuative discrimina- 
tion, also a line of research already well under way (see England 1992). 

Two issues arise in identifying allocative processes as responsible for 
the gender wage gap. The first is whether segregation patterns are due 
primarily to discrimination or to differences in productive capacities. The 
meaning of our results for theory and policy depends on which mecha- 
nism operated here. This question cannot be settled with our data and 
answering it is obviously a task for future research. It requires informa- 
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tion about productive capacities and would require an analysis of the 
matching between these and particular jobs. 

The second issue concerns the role of supply-side sources of differential 
attainment between men and women. Of particular interest are the con- 
straints put on women’s career attainment from family obligations and 
household choices (e.g., Hochschild 1989). While these constraints may 
result most proximally from a traditional household division of labor, 
not directly from discriminatory behaviors by employers, household deci- 
sions are made in light of labor market opportunities, so the two are 
interdependent. The role of supply-side behaviors and their interrelation- 
ship with employer behaviors in generating the observed occupation- 
establishment segregation is in need of research. We cannot settle these 
issues here. 

As to the generalizability of our findings, the results we report are 
based first on blue-collar and clerical occupations located in 11 manufac- 
turing and five service industries and second on a selection of professional 
and administrative occupations, including some managerial jobs in the 
professions. Obviously there is a need to replicate these findings for a 
wider set of occupations and industries. It is likely that the general pat- 
tern reported here will be upheld by such extensions, at least for blue- 
collar, clerical, technical, administrative, and professional employees, 
although this is not something we can know. However, the situation for 
managerial employees may be more complex. There may be more varia- 
tion in wages and possibly larger differences between men and women 
within given occupation-establishment pairs in these lines of work. At 
the same time, occupational sex segregation may be less pronounced in 
these occupations (see Beller 1984). Therefore, the amount of the wage 
gap reducible to occupation-establishment segregation may be less in 
these occupations, and a larger part of it due to within-job wage differ- 
ences. 

There is also a need to replicate the findings using more recent data. 
However, there is no reason to believe that present conditions are differ- 
ent from those in the 1974-83 period these data cover. Most likely, the 
conclusions would be strengthened: within-job wage differences probably 
would account for an even smaller part of the wage gap today than they 
did 10-15 years ago. Likewise, sex segregation is likely to be less today 
than 10-15 years ago (see Jacobs 1989). These extensions should use 


* Reskin and Hartmann (1986, p. 75) conclude: “In sum, although the research 
evidence does not enable us to say that women’s greater responsibility for child care, 
housework, and family care necessarily contributes to sex segregation in the work- 
place, it almost certainly plays an important role in limiting their opportunities in 
general.” 
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data similar to those used here, data that provide detailed occupational 
information at the establishment level for employees across a large num- 
ber of establishments in well-defined industries. Unfortunately, the level 
of needed detail is not readily available in more standard data sets that 
comprise a wider spectrum of occupations. 
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This study shows the role of imitation in producing social protests. 
Resource mobilization theories tend to underestimate workers’ need 
for information. The fact that conditions are right for striking needs 
to be communicated through news of other strikes. Thus (a) strikes 
stimulate other strikes, net of objective bargaining conditions, (b) 
unionization increases the rate of strike imitation, (c) successful 
strikes generate more imitation than unsuccessful strikes, (d) union- 
ization changes the locus of strike imitation from strike beginnings 
to endings, and (e) long average strike length changes the locus of 
imitation from endings to beginnings. These predictions are sup- 
ported by evidence on Third Republic French coal mine strikes. 


Traditionally, social movement activists have argued that protests can 
stimulate further protests (Thorne 1983; Hobsbawm 1984, p. 274). Rosa 
Luxemburg is one of the most famous exponents of the widely held 19th- 
century view that the news of strikes and uprisings can radicalize the 
working class and produce subsequent conflicts that otherwise would not 
have occurred (Luxemburg [1925] 1970; LeBon 1896; Tarde 1962). Re- 
cent research on the social movements of the 1960s has supported this 
hypothesis empirically. Heirich (1971; also McAdam 1988) illustrates viv- 


1 This research was partially funded by grants from the National Science Foundation 
and the University of Wisconsin Graduate School. Charles Tilly generously provided 
most of the strike data. We have benefited from his comments and from comments 
by Ben Aguirre, Larry Griffin, Pamela Oliver, Susan Olzak, Christopher Price, David 
Strang, Nancy Tuma, Marc Ventresca, Kim Voss, Buzz Zelditch, and the participants 
in the Stanford Social Science History Workshop. Direct correspondence to Samuel 
Cohn, Department of Sociology, Texas A & M University, College Station, Texas 
77843. 
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idly how ongoing action encourages sympathetic onlookers to participate. 
In addition, Chong (1991, pp. 141-65) and others (Oberschall 1980; Rule 
1988, p. 51; Granovetter and Soong 1982) have shown that small groups 
of militants can catalyze action, because their protests and the reactions 
to them reveal critical information. This information makes mobilization 
appear economically feasible, reveals popular support for change, and 
convinces fence-sitters that the movement can succeed. 

Yet, despite the fact that such arguments can be made consistent with 
resource mobilization theories of collective action (Oberschall 1989; Per- 
rot 1987, p. 313—34) contemporary academic discussions of mass mobili- 
zation and class formation assign exemplary action a very limited role. 
Quantitative studies demonstrate that strike rates rise when workers’ 
bargaining power increases (Shorter and Tilly 1974; Hibbs 1976; Ed- 
wards 1979). Shorter and Tilly admit that novel tactics can encourage 
movement activity, but they still claim that structural or organizational 
changes account for most changes in strike rates (cf. Morris 1984; Killian 
1984; Heirich 1968). Even analysts who interpret strike waves as evi- 
dence that no organization can entirely contain labor’s mass energy as- 
sume that contagion is rare in established movements (Crouch and Piz- 
zorno 1978; Cronin 1979, 1989). 

We argue that strikes create further strikes in both established and 
unestablished labor movements. We argue that strikes transmit informa- 
tion about grievances, opportunities for striking, and the favorability of 
bargaining conditions. Furthermore, whether or not strikes are the pri- 
mary vehicle for communicating this information has direct effects on 
actual patterns of strike clustering. 

We use event history methods to determine whether strikes encouraged 
further strike activity and how their influence changed over a 50-year 
period in French coal mining. The choice of method is important because 
inappropriate methodology can change findings. For example, we believe 
that past studies that found no diffusion in collective action, such as 
Spilerman’s (1971), relied on misleading aggregated event counts (Tuma 
and Hannan 1984; Olzak 1989, p. 136; Strang 1990). 


THE NEGLECT OF IMITATION IN MODELS OF STRIKES 

Labor movement theorists typically downplay the role of imitation in 
strikes because they associate contagion with an assertion that participa- 
tion in social protest is irrational. Before the advent of resource mobiliza- 
tion theory, contagion was viewed by authors such as Lebon (1896), 
Tarde (1962), and Kornhauser (1959) as a pathological transmission of 
maladaptive aggressive impulses. The materialist social movements liter- 
ature of the 1970s and 1980s commendably sought to correct this misfocus 
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by explaining collective action in terms of rational responses to external 
economic and political realities. Cultural explanations gave way to struc- 
tural explanations, with formal organization in particular playing a cen- 
tra] role (Tilly 1978; Oberschall 1980). 

This emphasis on organizational structure and rationality has been 
desirable. But it is one thing to say protest is a calculated response to 
economic circumstances and another to argue that workers are omni- 
scient. The assumption of perfect rationality is untenable, either for the 
working class or for capitalists. 

Decision theorists have shown that irrationality is an important compo- 
nent in the decision making of employers, even when those employers 
are attempting to maximize profits. Poor business decisions can be the 
result of outright miscalculation or the pursuit of nonprofit-related goals 
such as minimizing executive workloads (Cyert and March 1963; March 
and Olsen 1976; Simon 1957). However, an especially important contrib- 
utor to managerial error is a lack of adequate information concerning the 
firm’s environment. Kenneth Arrow (1974) has argued compellingly that 
information is not cost free. Because of this, firms invest a limited amount 
of resources in search behavior and then make decisions based on partial 
data. 

The literature on organizational uses of information suggests three 
propositions about the rationality of firms. 

PROPOSITION 1.—Firms often fail to respond to significant changes in 
their environment due to lack of awareness (Cyert and March 1963). The 
slow response of the American automobile industry to Japanese competi- 
tion is a well-known example of this phenomenon. 

PROPOSITION 2.—Significant events serve to bring environmental 
changes to the attention of management. Dramatic events such as mergers 
can provide information that the firm was lacking or can stimulate the 
firm to increase its search activity (Nelson and Winter 1982; Schelling 
1960). Most of the information searches documented in Cyert and 
March’s case studies on changes in organizational expectations were stim- 
ulated by either crises (such as accidents) or external stimuli (such as 
major proposals from vendors). 

PROPOSITION 3.—Firms respond to limited information by imitating 
other successful firms, a process DiMaggio and Powell (1983) refer to as 
“mimetic isomorphism.” Mimetic isomorphism is less rational than a 
considered examination of all alternatives; however, imitation can ap- 
proximate rationality if both firms share similar environments. 

We argue that what applies to firms applies to organized workers. 
Specifically, 

COROLLARY 1.—Workers often fail to strike because they lack informa- 
tion of potentially favorable environmental changes. 
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COROLLARY 2.—Strikes in other workplaces provide information that 
such positive changes have occurred. 

COROLLARY 3.—Strikes produce imitative striking, because the infor- 
mation carried in the stimuli strike induces workers to think about their 
own strategic opportunities. 


HOW STRIKES STIMULATE FURTHER MOBILIZATION 
There are at least three mechanisms by which strikes stimulate further 
strikes. All of these involve some form of transfer of information. 

1. Consciousness-raising.—Protests can raise workers’ consciousness 
by making them aware of new potential grievances. Strikes encourage 
those who could benefit from change to rethink their situation. News of 
a strike can open up debate and offer the interpretive frameworks re- 
quired to transform amorphous dissatisfaction into concrete, articulated 
demands (Perrot 1987; Oberschall 1989; Chong 1991). Hypothetically, 
news that strikers elsewhere have won limitations on work hours may 
encourage workers who have limited their demands to wage gains to 
start a campaign newly focused on shop floor disputes. More concretely, 
Mann (1973) argues that the 1968 French strike wave reflected the rapid 
reorientation that strikes triggered among those who harbored “latent” 
revolutionary consciousness. 

2. Date setting.—Protests can define an occasion for action. Both 
Schelling (1960) and Spilerman (1971) have noted that protests are both 
short and rare, while the institutional conditions that create protests exist 
for long periods of time. An upswing in a business cycle can last six 
months or several years.’ Any one of the 180 days within that period 
might be appropriate for a strike. Workers often need an arbitrary date 
to represent a focus point for collective action; May first has served this 
function in many European countries. Stimuli strikes can serve to notify 
the rest of the labor force that the time to strike is now; other unionists 
coordinate their protests in sympathy or in support of the lead-off action. 

3. Tactical guidance.—Strikes provide information on the relative 
strength of workers and authorities. Other workers’ protests provide 
demonstrations of the tactical opportunities that are available in parallel 
settings. Gamson (1992) argues that protests are frequently inhibited by 
perceptions of powerlessness. Successful strikes can overcome this inertia 
by demonstrating particular employer vulnerabilities. 


? In the case study being considered, Third Republic French coal mining, the average 
boom or bust lasted 3.24 years. Some economic cycles lasted considerably longer; the 
department of Pas-de-Calais enjoyed a 24-year period of uninterrupted growth be- 
tween 1890 and 1914; Savoie suffered an unbroken 10-year decline between 1924 and 
1935. 
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This is particularly the case if strikes introduce new tactics. Doug 
McAdam (1983) and Pitcher, Hamblin, and Miller (1978) showed that 
waves of civil rights agitation and other forms of protest correlated with 
the diffusion of information concerning the success of new forms of pro- 
test such as boycotts.’ Innovative strikes provide information about the 
viability of new strategies. These can include the introduction of novel 
demands, innovations in bargaining itself, attempts to form coalitions 
with unusual outsiders, or the use of atypical defenses of the integrity of 
the picket line. The enormous influence of the introduction of the sitdown 
strike in the 1930s by the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) is 
a well-known example of this process (Fine 1969). 

All three of these arguments suggest that, in contexts where strikes 
serve as occasions for mobilization, one should expect the following hy- 
pothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Strikes will stimulate further strikes, net of the objec- 
tive bargaining strength of labor. 


DETERMINANTS OF THE RATE OF STRIKE IMITATION 
Not all strikes should produce the same degree of imitative action. We 
argue that the extent and speed of imitation depends on two factors: the 
extent of unionization and the success of the stimuli strike. 

Unions and formal organization.—Unionization should increase the 
rate at which workers imitate strikes. Unions increase the flow of infor- 
mation about stimuli strikes. One of the most important activities of 
union organizers is to obtain support for strikers by communicating with 
other workers and with interested third parties. Militants’ attempts to 
widen the struggle involve telling the story of the strike to related work- 
ers. Through direct appeals to potential strikers, contacts with other 
union leaders, and publicity campaigns using leaflets and mass media, 
organizers spread the word about the existence of the strike, the griev- 
ances that motivated it, the relative vulnerability of the employer, and 
the positive contribution of the union. Mobilization in its essence involves 
the broadcasting of data, often with the explicit purpose of generating 
an imitative response (Jenkins 1983; Tilly 1978; Klandermans 1984). 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Unionized areas will be more likely to imitate stimuli 
strikes than will nonunionized areas. 

Strike success.—We expect that successful strikes will produce more 
imitation than failed strikes. Much of the information that strikes trans- 


3 Direct evidence for the role of new information was directly provided in McAdam 
(1983); Pitcher et al. (1978) inferred such a role from the mathematical forms of the 
curves they were able to fit to their data. 
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mit involves the relative likelihood that workers will win their strikes. 
A failed strike may still communicate new grievances, identify an occa- 
sion for action, or even teach strategic lessons (by showing what not to 
do). Successes, however, also demonstrate favorable environmental 
change and directly illustrate presently existing employer vulnerabilities. 
Strikes can provide evidence of favorable bargaining conditions. Strikes 
are not the only source of information on current economic conditions, 
but without evidence from other strikes workers may not know whether 
firms can obtain supplies of replacement labor, nor may they be able to 
measure firms’ actual vulnerability to deadline pressure. Workers do not 
need strikes to know when an ostensibly liberal government has been 
voted into power. Without strikes, however, they may not know whether 
the new regime will actually prosecute strikers (Hicks 1932; Cousineau 
and Lacroix 1986).* 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—Successful strikes will stimulate more strikes than 
unsuccessful strikes. 


IDENTIFYING THE EXACT STIMULUS OF STRIKE IMITATION 
Social factors not only affect the overall probability that imitation will 
occur; they also affect the exact stimulus that produces the secondary 
strike. What is particularly of interest is whether this stimulus is the 
beginning or ending of the initial strike. The predictions that follow are 
based on a consideration of precisely when various types of information 
become available to workers. Some data are transmitted at the beginning 
of strikes; other data are delayed until the end of strikes. Information 
relevant to the consciousness-raising and date-setting information should 
be broadcast at the beginning of strikes.- Tactical information, in con- 
trast, tends to come at the termination of the conflict. 

The beginning of a strike generates the news that a strike has occurred. 
This news can serve the date-setting function by giving workers an occa- 
sion to strike in solidarity; alternatively, the strike may stimulate workers 
to proceed with a previously planned action. The beginning of a strike 
also commences the consciousness-raising process. With the news that a 
strike has occurred comes the news of “what the issues are.” Strike 
issues are the articulated demands made by unions specifying why their 
wages or working conditions are inadequate. The broadcasting of these 


4 It could be asked why failed strikes ever generate imitation. In some cases, workers 
may be able to avoid the causes that caused the stimuli strike to fail. Union tactical 
errors are an example of a strategic liability that could lose a strike in one setting but 
suggest possibilities for victories in other settings. 
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grievances is a reminder to other workers that they too may face similar 
circumstances. 

Tactical information is more likely to be transmitted by the conclusion 
of strikes. Workers need to know what worked and what did not work. 
To understand this, they need to know whether the strike was won or 
lost. To be sure, some intermediate information may become available 
during the course of the strike, such as news of arrests of strikers, or 
cancelled contracts from customers. These developments, however, are 
only meaningful in the light of whether workers finally achieved their 
demands; this can only be known from the strike settlement that occurs 
at termination. 

These considerations lead us to argue that workers will begin imitative 
striking after the beginning of stimuli strikes when rates of unionization 
are low and average strike durations are long. Workers will defer imitat- 
ing strikes until the conclusion of the stimulus when rates of unionization 
are high and average strike durations are short. 


Unionization and Waiting for the Conclusion of Strikes 


Why should high unionization be associated with strike imitation at the 
conclusion of stimuli strikes? We previously argued that unionization 
raises the overall rate of strike imitation by spreading information about 
strikes. Balancing this function, however, is the fact that the increased 
institutionalization of the labor movement increases the amount of infor- 
mation available overall through routine administrative channels. This 
makes strikes less capable by themselves of provoking imitative striking. 
In particular, formal organization obviates the consciousness-raising and 
date-setting functions of stimuli strikes. In contrast, the tactical informa- 
tion function of strikes continues to be important. 

Union activities can provide alternative forums for consciousness- 
raising. Routine union communication serves the function of raising 
workers’ concerns over potential grievances; union meetings and publica- 
tions can sensitize workers to issues concerning workplace hazards or 
adverse technological change. Centralized union governance can also 
solve the problem of date selection: union leaders select strike dates them- 
selves. 

In contrast, no form of routine union action provides accurate mea- 
sures of workers’ strength relative to unions; it is necessary to see the 


$ The beginning of stimuli strikes also represents the commencement of campaigns 
by militants seeking public support for the strikers. Mass media appearances, pam- 
phlets, interviews, and presentations to unionists all helped to convey the salience of 
the strikers’ grievances to other workers. 
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results of actual strikes to get strength estimates. It has been argued 
that collective bargaining can serve this tactical information function by 
allowing union and management to share economic data (Hicks 1932; 
Ross and Hartman 1960; Kerr et al. 1960; Dahrendorf 1959). The ex- 
change of strategically relevant information in collective bargaining, 
however, is rarely frank or complete. Both parties have an interest in 
overrepresenting their strengths in the hope of intimidating their oppo- 
nent into premature concessions (Walton and McKersie 1965). Further- 
more, management will continue to have superior access to information 
on the profitability of the firm, while the union will have superior access 
to information on its own capacity to generate a high turnout. In addi- 
tion, certain key data, such as the availability of replacement labor or 
the favorability of government response, may be unknown to both parties 
until a strike commences. As a result, bargaining theorists have obtained 
greater predictive power with models that assume incomplete, asymmet- 
ric stocks of information during the negotiating process that become 
equalized only with data that becomes available during the course of 
actual strikes (Tracy 1986; Hayes 1984; Cousineau and Lacroix 1986). 

Note that the strike functions that have withered away, consciousness- 
raising and date setting, involved transfers of information that occurred 
at the beginning of strikes. In contrast, the function that remains, tactical 
guidance, entails information obtained from the end of strikes. This sug- 
gests the following hypothesis. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—As unionization increases, strikes are more likely to 
be triggered by the termination rather than the inception of stimuli 
strikes. 


Short Average Strike Duration and Waiting for the 
Conclusion of Strikes 


Strike imitation should be more likely to occur at the termination rather 
than the inception of stimuli strikes when the average length of similar 
strikes has been short. Not all the information carried by a strike is 
readily available at the strike’s inception. In order to know the result, 
one must wait until the strike’s conclusion. To know if the state will 
intervene, one might have to wait between a week and a month. National 
governments rarely intervene in one day strikes; once the political process 
starts, preliminary administrative and legislative procedures consume 
substantial amounts of time. One may be able to know within a day or 
two of strike inception whether other workers will enter the action. One 
may have to wait longer to find out how long merchants will extend 
credit to strikers. 

Strikes are more likely to be triggered by the termination of stimuli 
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strikes when it is feasible for workers to wait until the strike has been 
completed; that is, when strikes tend to be short. Ideally, unions would 
like to have complete information on stimuli strikes before deciding 
whether to imitate such action. When strikes last only a day or two, 
waiting for final results becomes feasible. If, however, the stimulus is 
likely to last a month or more, if workers wait for strike completion, 
they may lose all of the strategic advantages associated with striking at 
the present moment. Therefore, workers can decide whether to imitate 
a stimulus soon after the strike’s beginning because no further informa- 
tion is likely to be forthcoming in the near future. 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—Strikes are more likely to be triggered by the termina- 
tion rather than the inception of stimuli strikes when mean strike lengths 
are short. 


STRIKE CLUSTERING IN SYNDICALIST-ERA 
FRENCH COAL MINING 


Case Selection 


Hypotheses 1-5 will be tested with data on French coal mining strikes 
that took place from 1890 to 1935, a population selected for four reasons. 
First, there are high-quality data on both French coal mining strikes and 
on the economic and political factors that produced these strikes. Since 
one purpose of this article is to demonstrate that strikes cluster to a 
greater extent than would be expected from social structural factors, it 
is essential that the relevant environmental determinants of strikes be 
modeled accurately. There are very few data sets that contain both the 
strike materials and the highly disaggregated economic predictors that 
are required for this analysis. French coal mining is a happy exception. 

Second, the data on French coal miners allows the precise dating of 
every strike that occurred within a 45-year period. The significance of 
the seemingly trivial matter of the availability of start and finish dates 
should not be underestimated—it is essential if one wishes to predict the 
effects of strike beginnings and endings on other strike activity. Most 
published strike data is aggregated by year. The unavailability of finer 
data has produced the large body of time-series analyses of annual data 
that is the mainstay of quantitative strike analysis (Isaac and Griffin 
1989). One of the reasons why the interrelation of strikes has received so 
little scholarly attention thus far is the relative absence of materials with 
which one could test or demonstrate this relationship. 

Third, French coal miners in the Third Republic were extremely mili- 
tant and participated in a large number of strikes. Having a large N 
facilitates the use of multivariate analysis to identify the multiple causes 
of strike activity. 
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Fourth, we hypothesized that changes in unionization and average 
strike length would produce changes in the amount and pattern of cluster- 
ing. French coal mining experienced a modest increase in formal union- 
ization during this period and a more substantial decrease in the average 
length of strikes. 


The Conservative Nature of the Present Test 


As will be shown below, French coal mining strikes show a great deal 
of clustering. However, clustering can be due to a number of factors, 
such as common strike causes or participation in a centrally planned 
general strike, which have little to do with diffusion or imitation per se. 
In this analysis, we have taken a number of steps to purge these nondiffu- 
sive causes of clustering from the analysis. However, we have also gone 
farther and intentionally eliminated some of the legitimate sources of 
diffusion as well. The purpose of purging sources of bona fide diffusion 
is to minimize the likelihood of finding an imitative model fitting the data 
and thus provide a conservative bias to the analysis. 


Avoiding Confusion about the Timing of Events 


In particular, we treat all coal mining actions initiated in a single depart- 
ment on the same or consecutive days as a single “strike” incident.® The 
only strikes that are viewed as having diffused are those that have oc- 
curred at least two days after the stimulus strike. In reality, a great of 
deal of important diffusion occurs before the two-day measure used here. 
Among the important implications of this decision are the following: 

1. Common strikes.—All strikes emerging from a common strike call 
in a general strike are merged into one incident if they started on the 
announced strike date or one day thereafter. Thus, most of the strike 
clustering associated with general strikes is here treated as being nonimi- 
tative.’ This decision is particularly important for the study of French 
coal miners who participated in no fewer than 11 national general strikes 
during this period. 

2. Event-related strikes.—Strikes related to a common single event 
such as a mining disaster or a major pay day are merged in a similar 
fashion, that is, if they start on the day or the day after the stimulus. 
Thus most of the strike clustering associated with common short-term 
causes is also treated as being nonimitative. 


$ Department (département) is, in France, the province- or state-level division of gov- 
ernment. 

7 A one-day threshold is adequate for this purpose, because there are no cases of the 
miner’s union intentionally staggering the beginning of joint strikes over several days. 
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Avoiding Confusion about Spatial Relationships 


We exclusively consider diffusion within single departments, without any 
concern for imitation across provincial lines. This is in contrast to studies 
such as those by Spilerman (1971) and Pitcher et al. (1978), who studied 
diffusion of conflicts over great geographical distances. 


Limiting the Data to a Single Occupation 


We exclusively consider diffusion within coal mining strikes, without any 
concern for imitation across occupational lines. This is in contrast to 
most of the literature on strike waves, which concerns itself with parallel 
actions among workers in different occupations and industries (Shorter 
and Tilly 1974; Cronin 1979). 

Decisions about limiting spatial and occupational factors were origi- 
nally made for methodological simplicity. However, excluding many of 
the important sources of imitation that could be considered provides a 
strong bias against supporting our theory by finding diffusion. Undoubt- 
edly workers really react to the strikes of neighboring provinces and 
industries. If we allowed for the diffusion across departmental lines and 
across occupations (let alone the effects of general strikes and common 
one-day causes) the estimates of diffusion reported here (which are al- 
ready sizable) would in fact be much higher. 


Descriptive Analysis 


French coal mining strikes show clear patterns of clustering that seem 
crudely consistent with the models of contagion that we have presented. 
This can be seen in figure 1 and table 1. Figure 1 plots the mean number 
of strikes per department-year for 1890—1913 and 1920-35. The basic 
data are from Shorter and Tilly’s (1974) compilation of strike statistics 
from the Statistiques des grèves. We have corrected errors in this source 
with supplementary reports presented in the appendices to the Stat- 
istiques.® All estimates are based on periods when at least one strike 
has occurred in the department since the last major disruption of labor 
relations—whether by war or by production interruptions of a year or 
more—so that we can include information on the length of time since 
the most recent potential trigger for action.’ Nineteen departments pro- 


š Alsace-Lorraine is excluded, since it was part of Germany rather than France in the 
prewar years. Since period effects are important to the analysis, it is important that 
the composition of cases be roughly comparable before and after the war. 

° Although this procedure theoretically biases the estimates of the strike rate upward, 
reestimating the basic clustering model on an enlarged data set that included all 
periods when normal production lasted at least two years (i.e., all periods when 
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Fic. 1.—Medium-term temporal variation in observed strike initiation rate 


duced coal continuously from 1890 to 1935, and 17 more did so intermit- 
tently, giving a total of 1,307 eligible department-years of industrial expe- 
rience in which 654 strikes occurred. To obtain reasonably reliable 
estimates of long-term changes in the strike rate, we constructed intervals 
consisting of one or more consecutive quarter years during which at least 
15 separate strikes occurred. 

Figure 1 shows substantial peaks in the levels of French coal mining 
strike activity. Strike rates varied between one strike per department- 
year to over three strikes per department-year without showing any obvi- 
ous trend." Table 1 lists 11 major national mobilizations that correspond 


observed rates of dissipation imply negligible remaining perturbations from prior 
strikes) produced almost the same estimates. 

10 See Cox and Oates (1984) and Wu (1989) for further discussion of the empirical 
hazard function. 

1 It has been suggested that these strike peaks correspond to the timing of national 
contract expirations in a fashion similar to the correspondence between postwar Italian 
strikes and contract expirations (Franzosi 1989). This is not entirely true. Before 1919, 
there were no national contracts. The expiration of big contracts in two big regions 
were associated with the strikes in 1902, 1906, and 1912. However, 17 of the 20 
departments in the study were not covered by these contracts. In the postwar period, 
contracts lasted between six months and a year; therefore, national wage rates were 
renegotiated virtually every year between 1919 and 1930. To be sure, every strike 
wave during this period was associated with a contract expiration, but all the nonwave 
years had contract expirations as well. 
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TABLE 1 


DURATION AND REGIONAL COORDINATION OF GENERAL STRIKE CALLS 











Period Name/ Issue Description 
1890-1901 None None 
1902 Pension reform campaign From September 24—November 15, 


beginning in Nord, with Pas de Ca- 
lais joining on October 1, three ad- 
ditional departments on October 8, 
two departments on October 9, Al- 
liers on October 10, and Aveyron 


on October 13. 
1906 Courrites disaster salary From March 14 to July 23, beginning 
offensive in Pas-de-Calais, with Nord join- 


ing on March 19, Maine-et-Loire 
on April 5, Gard on April 9, Loire 
on April 10, Puy-de-Dome on April 
17, Creuse on May 2, and Saone- 


Haute on May 7. 
1912 Pension and eight-hour Thirteen departments struck, March 
day 11-12. 
1914 Pension reform Twenty-three departments struck, 
February 23—March 3. 
1919 Eight-hour day defense Fifteen departments struck, February 
23—March 3. 
1921 Minoritaire salary de- Twenty-three departments struck, De- 
fensive cember 12-13. 
1923 First communist salary Thirteen departments struck on Feb- 
offensive ruary 16. 
1923 Second communist salary Six departments struck, November 
offensive 15-21. 
1926 Communist strike in sym- Thirteen departments struck, August 
pathy with English 9-10. 
coal miners 
1930 Reformist paid vacation Fifteen departments struck, October 
srike 6-7. 
1933 Communist work hour re- Ten departments struck, April 3-6. 
duction 





NOTE —Regional general strikes and strikes unrelated to national offensives are excluded. Duration 
dates are calculated from the beginning of the first strike in the wave to the end of the last strike. 


to some of the peaks that are noticeable in the diagram. The joint national 
mobilizations associated with creating these large-scale political strikes 
produce much of the clustering visible in figure 1. However, even if the 
effect of national mobilizations is removed, significant strike clustering 
can still be observed. 

Figure 2 displays the gross empirical risk of French coal miners’ strik- 
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Fic. 2.—Observed strike initiation rate by time since strike began 


ing for 1890—1913 and for 1920-35 as a function of the number of days 
it has been since a strike was last initiated in the department.” This 
provides a simple intuitive illustration of the degree to which coal mining 
strikes tend to immediately follow other coal mining strikes in the imme- 
diate area. 

The findings displayed in figure 2 are quite strong. Before World War 
I, the odds of a strike occurring were the highest in the first week after 
a strike occurred; they then dropped precipitously thereafter. The strike 
rate in the first week after a stimulus was more than twice the rate a 


” For each internal (u,v), we calculate the rate as S(w,vV/D(u,v) where S(u,v) is the 
number of strikes and D(u,v) summed over all departments the number of days during 
which the department was at risk of a strike and the most recent previous strike in 
that department that had occurred between z and v days previously. This procedure 
produces similar results to fitting a series of simple descriptive models with piecewise 
constant strike rates that depend solely on how long the department was strike free, 
i.e., models in which we partition the observed spell after each strike into a set of 
intervals {[¢)(p), £,(p)]} based on how long it has been since the most recent strike and 
estimate r(x) = > b,-Z, p € P, where Z, = 0 except on the interval [t,(p), t, (#)], and 
Z, ='1 for this pth interval. 
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month later. After World War I, strikers seem to have waited about a 
week after the start of a stimulus strike before commencing striking. 
Strike rates rose up to the one-month mark and then declined gradually 
thereafter. 

We argue that these clusters are due to imitation, this imitation was 
caused by information transfer, and that the changing pattern of the two 
periods reflects a transition from the use of strike beginnings to the use 
of strike endings as the basis for imitation. Our primary support for this 
comes from event history analysis. It is useful, however, to consider the 
historical context to interpret the statistical results that follow. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
Labor relations in Third Republic French coal mining underwent very 
significant change, moving from virtually complete union nonrecognition 
in 1890 to a relatively high level of labor institutionalization by 1935. 
This evolution was neither smooth, linear, nor homogenous across re- 
gions. The coal miners were able to win union acceptance first in the 
northern coalfields. In 1891, the Nord and Pas-de-Calais coal miners 
obtained the Convention of Arras, the first regional collective contract 
bargain negotiated in France. Thereafter, in the north, salaries were set 
by tripartite collective bargaining involving employers, the union, and 
the state. Between 1892 and 1902, most of the other major coalfields in 
France obtained similar concessions, with the majority of changes oc- 
curring after 1898. Before World War I, most regions had separate unions 
or, if they belonged to the national union, maintained significant regional 
autonomy. Local factional disputes were the norm. After the war, the 
national union obtained more control over its membership. However, 
the labor movement split into communist and noncommunist halves, 
and the noncommunists were debarred from participating in collective 
bargaining. In both periods, the north had more reformists than anar- 
chists or communists and more stable tripartite bargaining. The south 
had more anarchists or communists than reformists and significant chal- 
lenges to collective bargaining from both management and labor. Even 
with all these complexities, however, a certain basic picture emerges. 
Over time, participation in unions increased and collective bargaining 
increased. Over time, formal unions, as opposed to informal collectivities 
of workers, took on the task of educating workers about working condi- 
tions and strategic opportunities to improve them. Unions of all persua- 
sions become more formalized and centralized. Thus, unions would have 
steadily replaced strikes as the primary carriers of information about 
industrial conflict (Cohn 1993; Trempe 1971; Gillet 1957; Amdur 1986). 
Workers had very good reason to watch events at other coal mires 
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before planning their own industrial actions. Although the companies 
fought institutionalization with every resource at their disposal, in prac- 
tice, informal national pattern bargaining became the norm, with wage 
settlements being set first in the North of France (Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais), then in a prominent central coalfield (Loire), and then elsewhere. 
However, because employers resisted every settlement regionally, inat- 
tentive miners risked obtaining settlements that were much worse than 
what was being obtained elsewhere (Cohn 1993; Gillet 1957; Bartuel 
and Ruillere 1923). 

Interdependence was further fostered by a series of national political 
strikes. The French state intervened on many occasions on the miners’ 
behalf, notably at Carmaux in 1892, at Montceau-les-Mines in 1899 and 
throughout the country as a whole in 1902 (Trempe 1971; Beaubernard 
1981; Cohn 1993). The state was not entirely a dependable ally; the 
government crushed the Second Montceau-les-Mines Strike in 1900, the 
French Railway Nationalization Strike in 1919, and nearly every strike 
sponsored by communists (Beaubernard 1981; Gallie 1983; Reid 1985; 
Cohn 1993). The threat of large-scale political strikes, however, fre- 
quently produced short-term economic concessions and middle-term wel- 
fare state concessions. The Federation des Travailleurs de Sous-sol struck 
for and obtained restrictions on the length of the work day, an end to 
employer abuses of disability funds, and the institution of state- 
supervised pension plans, winning significant pay increases at the same 
time (de la Taille 1939; Hatzfeld 1971; Trempe 1984; Friedman 1990). 
After World War I, the national government became much more hostile 
to labor (Gallie 1983). Even in this period, however, there are numerous 
documented cases for French coal mining in which individual local pre- 
fects put substantial pressure on employers to make concessions in the 
wake of either reformist or communist strike agitation (Cohn 1993).1 
Distant strikes increased the private concerns of regulators which in turn 
produced discreet measures on local miners’ behalf. 

As shown in figure 2, strike clusters occurred not only nationally but 
within departments as well. Many of these clusters can be attributed to 
the three types of information flow suggested in the discussion of theory 
at the opening of this article. 

Consciousness-raising is particularly likely to have occurred in settings 
where relatively rare grievances occur in strikes in close proximity to 


15 Examples include the 1925 wage negotiations in Decazeville, where-a strike threat 
was averted by the prefect who, fearing a repeat of communist agitation elsewhere in 
the country, pressured management into raising a wage offer, and wage negotiations 
in Pas-de-Calais in 1932 where local officials lobbied for concessions at other mines 
after a communist-reformist joint strike in Ostricourt. 
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each other. One such rare grievance is over longue coupes, surprise as- 
signments of overtime. These demands appear in fewer than 3% of all 
strikes. Nevertheless, in 1912, two such strikes occurred within 23 days 
of each other in two mines in Pas-de-Calais. In Gard in 1896, three 
separate mines held strikes demanding that a fired worker be replaced 
on October 3, October 12, and November 16. This cluster is likely to 
have been due to consciousness-raising rather than tactical instruction 
because all three demands were lost. In 1935, the only strikes in the 
country concerning job security occurred at two separate companies, one 
in the center and one in a suburb of Saint-Etienne. These occurred within 
15 days of each other. 

Date setting was a particular issue in the early days of the union. 
Central control over strike strategy was almost nonexistent. Strike deci- 
sions were made at the regional or even the company level. Although 
deliberations occurred at the national level, militants went out on their 
own initiative and then attempted to get other miners to join in. Table 
1 above shows the start date for all of the national strike campaigns that 
occurred between 1890 and 1935. Note that between 1890 and 1901, 
although there were several major strikes, central leadership was too 
weak (and too conservative) to even consider making a national strike 
call. In 1902 and 1906, the local regions each joined the national strike 
on their own idiosyncratically chosen date. Table 1 actually underesti- 
mates the irregularities, because within departments individual mines 
went out on their own schedules. In 1902 for instance, there were no 
fewer than four starting dates in Nord. 

The 1902 strike was a political strike to support legislation to win pension 
reforms and an eight-hour day. The relevant legislation had introduced in 
1900. Because French lawmaking even on urgent matters was a very slow 
process, the bill was passed in 1905. Throughout this whole period, the 
union was actively lobbying for the bill and planning a strike to demon- 
strate workers’ support. In 1902, it was known that some sort of strike was 
going to occur in combination with a salary offensive. When the miners of 
Douai went out on September 24, this was the date-setting occasion that 
miners throughout France were waiting for. Within three weeks, French 
coal miners everywhere were out on parallel strikes. 

The diffusion of tactical information is likely in cases where conspicu- 
ous successes produced attempts at replicating those successes. In 1912 
at Grand Croix, a mine in an isolated northern section of the Loire, 
workers obtained a relatively atypical victory in which they were able to 
overturn the firing of a worker with a four-hour strike. Forty days later, 
in one of the two other mines in the district, another four-hour strike 
was held that also overturned a firing decision (Statistiques des gréves 
1912). In 1890, in the Loire, there was a long string of salary offensives. 
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Within a five-week period, two northern mines ran successful salary 
strikes. This produced a flurry of three strikes in three weeks among 
other North Loire mines. In the next three week-period, there were two 
salary offensives in southern Loire. When these lost, there was only one 
more offensive, in far South Loire, and the miners waited over six weeks 
before starting it. 

We argued that unionization would both increase the rate of imitation 
and would make strike endings rather than strike beginnings the basis 
of imitation by eliminating the consciousness-raising and date-setting 
functions of strikes. In the 1890s, where unions existed, union meetings 
were somewhat irregular occurrences. Between 1893 and 1898, union 
meetings nearly disappeared in some departments as a result of a major 
defeat in 1893. Although the national union would see many defeats in 
later periods, the organization became sufficiently strong after 1898 that 
routine meetings continued to occur both during and between major 
organizational campaigns. This growing union activity, if not necessarily 
union membership, helped to provide a steady flow of consciousness- 
raising activity that would have reduced the special role of strikes in this 
regard. Likewise, as table 1 showed, the growing centralization of deci- 
sion making concerning strikes eliminated the need to use strikes as a 
date-setting occasion. After World War I, the date of major strike offen- 
sives was known and publicized for weeks in advance. 

We argued that successful strikes would be more likely to promote 
imitation. There was a slight tendency for strikes to become less success- 
ful in the postwar era. While the prewar years were characterized by 
booming demand for coal, the postwar years experienced more irregular 
demand. While coal sales were brisk in the rebuilding years after World 
War I, the late 1920s saw increasing global competition and were fol- 
lowed by the collapse of demand with the Great Depression in the 1930s 
(Peyerimhoff 1931; Sauvy 1972; Lafitte-Laplace 1933; Trempe 1971). The 
state before the war was, with exceptions, relatively supportive of strikers 
(Trempe 1971; Perrot 1974; Friedman 1990). In the aftermath of the 
Russian Revolution, the failed 1920 Communist Railway Nationalization 
Strike, and French governmental ownership of the mines of the Saar, 
the French state became significantly more sympathetic to the social and 
economic concerns of coal employers. The union movement was further 
weakened by a split within organized labor between the reformists and 
the communists. 


14 Actually, a more accurate statement would be that the state supported strikers who 
were orderly. Coal strikes routinely brought out large contingents of troops to protect 
the physical property of the mines. Strikers who merely picketed were allowed to 
protest in peace. Those who engaged in sabotage or violence, which many did, were 
repressed in force (Perrot 1974; Trempe 1971; Stearns 1968). 
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A further change was that strike duration shortened after World War 
I. The average strike lasted 12.8 days in the period 1890—1913, but only 
6.3 days in the period 1920-35. This change occurred for many reasons, 
one of which was the growing hostility of the government. Strikes need 
to be long in order to attract national attention; with the state no longer 
a dependable ally, strikers were more inclined to settle their disputes 
locally. Another reason for the shortening was the coal surplus of the 
1930s, as it ended the cutting off of customers’ energy supplies as a viable 
strike tactic. With shorter strikes, it became more feasible to wait to see 
the results of the strike before committing oneself to action. Such caution 
was especially important in the postwar period because bargaining condi- 
tions did not favor labor. 


MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

The primary statistical methodology used is event-history analysis. The 

dependent variable throughout this article is the strike rate, defined as 

the instantaneous probability of workers in one or more coal mines within 

a department initiating a strike. This is given as 

kim prob(strike duringir, + + e] (1) 
? 

P € 


for any time t. We predict this rate from three types of factors: (a) the 
population of mines in the department that are at risk of striking; (b) a 
set of department-level control variables that measure traditional eco- 
nomic and sociological determinants of strikes; and (c) a set of variables 
that reflect the beginnings, ends, and properties of the stimuli strikes. 

Controlling for the number of mines in the department is necessary 
because departments with many mines will generally have more strikes. 
This could create an artifactual correlation between stimuli strikes and 
response strikes because large departments will have more of each. 

We use the following control variables: employment, pay level, price 
change, pay variability, and unionization. The first three variables are 
orthodox measures of the business cycle used by bargaining power theo- 
rists such as Ashenfelter and Johnson (1969), Rees (1952), and Hibbs 
(1976). It is now generally accepted that strikes are likely to correlate 
with the upturn of the business cycle, even in settings supposedly charac- 


r(t) = 


15 In principle, it would be interesting also to model the size of these strikes to deter- 
mine if stimuli generate a large or a small response. Methodologically, it is difficult 
to incorporate such a continuous dependent variable into an events history analysis 
which requires discrete events. Theoretically, such a task would involve the generation 
and testing of a theory of the local organizational and social determinants of strike 
turnout. Even if all the data for such an endeavor were available, such a large project 
would be beyond the scope of this article. 
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terized by low levels of institutionalization of labor conflict (Franzosi 
1989). Pay variability is a measure of instability of the bargaining envi- 
ronment; such a concept is central to neoclassical theories of strikes 
(Hicks 1932; Cousineau and Lacroix 1986; Tracy 1987).!° Following re- 
source mobilization theory, we include unionization; workers who are 
better organized should have greater capacities to participate in social 
conflict. !” 

We include data on the following aspects of stimuli strikes: their begin- 
ning, their resolution, whether they were a success or a failure, their 
expected duration, and the percentage of mines involved in the strike. 
All except percentage of mines involved were explicitly invoked in the 
hypotheses. The percentage of mines involved is a control variable. Neo- 
classical strike theory (Schnell and Gramm 1987; Cousineau and Lacroix 
1986) and power balance models (Korpi and Shalev 1980) all imply that 
strikes will be less likely to recur in firms that have recently experienced 
a strike. Also, any sensible model of clustering needs to allow for some 
damping mechanism. In some models these are interacted with period to 
test for the effects of historical eras. 

Our models have the general form 


r = D(x) [A(z) + B,(x)e“™), (2) 
during the strike, and 
r = D(x) [A(z) + B,(x)e**], (3) 


after the strike, where x is the vector of independent variables, be they 
population at risk, control, or stimuli strike related, ¢, is the time since 
the strike started, and £, is the time since the last strike ended. Also, A(x) 
= e°* models the asymptotic, or “baseline,” strike rate. This is the 
rate once earlier strikes are no longer influential, and it depends on other 
conditions that affect the ease of mobilizing and the likelihood of success. 
The economic control variables are included here because they operate 
independently of the behavior of the stimuli strikes. Thus, B,(z) = ९९४२ 


16 Korpi’s (1978) theory of strikes suggests that the relationship between bargaining 
power and strikes is curvilinear and that a quadratic relationship might be fitted to 
these data. Cohn and Eaton (1989) show that the relationship between bargaining 
power and French coal mining strikes tends to be fairly linear, with strikes being 
concentrated among miners with high rather than intermediate levels of strategic 
resources. 

U Tt has been suggested that since there were important ethnic splits in the French 
mining labor force, namely Poles vs. natives, that controls for this should be applied 
to the analysis. A previously published analysis (Cohn 1993) found negligible effects 
of ethnicity on either coal wages or coal strike rates. 

18 The dot product of the coefficient vector and the vector of independent variables 
is given by a-z. 
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and B,(x) = e* model the initial rise in the rate after a strike begins 
and ends, respectively. Here, C,(x) = c; ° x and C,(x) = c, - x model the 
gradual dissipation of the impact of strike initiation or resolution on the 
rate. They give the time constant of the exponential decay of the rate 
back to the asymptotic level. The effects of stimuli strikes appear in these 
B and C components. 

The vector D(x) = 8045 an overall multiplicative factor that allows 
us to control for the scale of the population at risk. In this analysis, the 
vector d has only one nonzero element, dy, which is the coefficient of M 
or the number of mines operating normally in the department. 

In order to obtain estimates with RATE, which does not directly sup- 
port the simultaneous use of two time intervals as specified in equation 
(3), we actually estimated and report coefficients for the following general 
form 


r = D(x) [A(x) + B(z)eC@yt], (4) 


where t is the time since the last strike began or ended. In order to 
capture the separate effects of the initiation and resolution of the previous 
strike, we defined the dummy variables initiation and resolution. Includ- 
ing these, plus the product of strike duration and resolution, as compo- 
nents of x with nonzero B and C coefficients allows us to estimate the 
model specified by equation (3). 


DATA AND SOURCES 


The sources and codings for the dependent variable were discussed previ- 
ously. The number of mines is calculated as the number of mines in 
production in a department at the beginning of the calendar year minus 
those currently on strike. This data comes from the Statistiques de Pin- 
dustrie minerale. The number of mines on strike came from the Sta- 
tistiques des grèves.” 

All of the controls except for Fraction involved come from the Sta- 
tistiques de l'industrie minerale. Employment is defined as the number 
of workers in the coal mining industry for each department. Pay level is 
the total wages in real francs paid to coal employees during the current 
calendar year divided by the total days of employment in that year. Using 
daily rates eliminates the impact of work reductions caused by strikes. 
Price change is the difference between contemporary coal prices and the 
average price of coal over a five-year period divided by the variance in 
coal prices for this period. Pay variability is the variance in the pay level 


19 In some cases, the number of mines on strike had to be estimated from the percent- 
age of miners on strike and the miner-to-mine ratio in parallel work stoppages. 
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over a five-year period (after standardizing the mean pay level for each 
observation to be coded “1”). 

Unionization is a dummy variable coded “1” for departments in which 
union membership averaged over 5% of all coal miners. This threshold 
may seem low to American readers, but in French coal mining, this 
represents a significant level of unionization. Unlike contemporary U.S. 
unions, French unions had significant free ridership problems with a 
large percentage of union supporters neither paying dues nor formally 
joining the syndicate (Lorwin 1954; Friedman 1988). These workers did 
however support strikes, and settings with official union membership of 
5% could experience walkouts involving the vast majority of workers. 
Union membership estimates come from the Annuaire des syndicats for 
1898, 1901-3, 1905, 1909, 1911 and 1912, and from annual reports issued 
by the Federation des Travailleurs Sous-Sol for 1931 and the Federation 
Unitaire des Travailleurs Sous-Sol for 1922—8. This dummy variable is ad- 
mittedly crude. Union membership data for France is unusually bad, mak- 
ing detailed measures of changes in union density impracticable. Prost 
(1964) has shown that variations in union membership statistics are fre- 
quently artifacts of record keeping rather than substantive differences. The 
present measure confines itself to gross long-term differences between de- 
partments, which are more likely than annual differentials to be robust.”° 

Initiation is a dummy variable that is coded “1” if the most recent 
strike in the department is still in progress. Resolution is a dummy vari- 
able that is coded “1” if the most recent strike in the department has 
ended. Note that both initiation and resolution only refer to strikes within 
the department; no attempt is made to model imitation across department 
lines. This too provides a conservative bias to the analysis by ignoring 
all interregional diffusion processes. 

Fraction involved is the proportion of currently active mines in the 
department mobilized by the most recent strike. Success is coded as “1” 
if employers made concessions in response to strike demands during the 
most recent strike in the department and “0” otherwise. Compromises 
are thus treated as victories. Like the other strike measures, success 
comes from the Statistiques des grèves. 

Expected duration is a moving average of the duration of strikes that 
occurred in the department over the previous year where the contribution 
of each strike to the average varies inversely with the number of days 
ago that the strike occurred. In departments where no strikes occurred 


2 Note that the prewar data are of a higher quality than the postwar data, since the 
prewar data are public and somewhat objective, while the postwar data are private 
and inflated. This is another reason for using crude dummy measures that minimize 
sensitivity to period differences in reporting accuracy. 
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TABLE 2 


MAXIMUM-LIEELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE IMPACT OF THE Most RECENT STRIKE ON 
THE STRIKE RATE 








MODEL 1 Model 2 Model 3 
VARIABLE Coefficient S.E Coefficient SE. Coefficient S.E. 
Multiplier (D). 
Mines मजवर 4.56*** .25 1.83%%% .32 1.83*** .32 
Asymptote (4). 
Pre-WWI ........ — 1.00*** .07 —1.63*** .17 — 1.54*** .13 
Post-WWI ...... — .85*** .07 — 1.31% .16 —1.59%%% .32 
Initial rise after 
trigger event (B) 
Initiation ...... š 1 19*** .31 
Pre-WWI .... 1 68*** .38 
Post-WWI .. —1.50 1.36 
Resolution ....... 82*** .17 
Pre-WWI ... 1 04*** .18 
Post-WWI ... .51** .17 
Duration ..... —.042 .024 
Pre-WWI . —.072** .026 
Post-WWI .... — .012 .014 
Involvement ..... —1 65 -34 — 1.46%%% .30 
Rate of decline after 
trigger event (C): 
Initiation .... —13 59 7.35 
Pre-WWT ..... —25 64 13.33 
Post-WWI1 ... 36.88* 17.21 
Resolution ...... — 1 24*** 21 
Pre-WWI ..... — 1 57*** .32 
Post-WW1 .... पद टकके 23 
Model x? (df) . 266.38 (2) 569.84 (8) 587 29 (13) 





NoTE.—Based on 654 strikes that occurred during 1,307 department-years of industnal experience 
Pre-WWI = before World War I (1890-1913); post-WWI = after World War I (1 920-35). “Initaton” 
refers to strike beginnings, “resolution” to endings Involvement = fraction involvement 

* P < 05. 
ae P< OI 
wee p < 001 


during the previous year, the moving average for strikes in neighboring 
departments within the same coalfield is substituted. 


FINDINGS 
Table 2 reports three models designed to test the first part of hypothesis 1: 


strikes will stimulate further strikes. The table also confirms the graphical 
analyses presented in figure 2. Table 2 and all subsequent tables report 
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coefficients and asymptotic standard errors based on maximum- 
likelihood estimation. Model 1 is a baseline model. It assumes that all 
mines are equally prone to strikes and successive strikes are independent, 
so that only the number of mines in operation and the period affect the 
departmental rate. The summary x° statistics reported for all subsequent 
models should be compared to this baseline x? statistic. Model 2 allows 
for the possibility that strikes temporarily encourage additional activity 
but does not allow for any difference between the pre- and postwar 
periods as to the form of this effect. Such a model would seem implausible 
given the period effects noted in figure 2. Model 2 does represent, how- 
ever, the simplest possible test for clustering or imitative striking. The 
improvement in fit over model 1 (x? = 303.46; 6 df; P < .0001) provides 
evidence of clustering. Finally, model 3 improves on 2 by the form of 
reaction to strike initiations or resolutions to vary by period. This is the 
best fitting model in the table with an improvement over model 2 (x? = 
17.45; 5 df; P < .01). 

There are important differences between the coefficients for the two 
periods. Strikes are stimulated by both strike initiations and strike resolu- 
tions before World War I; however, after World War I only strike resolu- 
tions stimulated further strike activity. Model 3 suggests, however, that 
before the war the annualized departmental strike rate rose by over seven 
strikes as soon as a stimuli strike was initiated. It rose by only one-half 
as much when a strike was settled. After the war, initiating a strike 
reduced the strike rate, but the rate increased by over two strikes when 
a strike was settled. The prewar period showed greater sensitivity to both 
initiations and resolutions than did the postwar period, a finding which 
is consistent with our claim that strikes carried more information in the 
less institutionalized era. However, that said, in the early period strike 
initiations were twice as important as resolutions, while in the postwar 
period resolutions were over seven times more important than initiations. 
This supports our claim that institutionalization and the shortening of 
strikes made strike endings less important than strike beginnings in pro- 
ducing imitative conflict. 

Minor findings that can be obtained from model 3 include the follow- 
ing: the high sensitivity of strike rates to the number of mines in the 
department (a population-at-risk effect), the relative stability of strike 
rates before and after the war once the number of mines has been taken 
into account (note the similarity of the coefficients for the asymptotes for 
the two periods), and the tendency for stimuli strikes that involve a small 
percentage of the local labor force to stimulate more imitation that those 
that involve a larger percentage (note the negative coefficient for fraction 
involvement). This suggests that strikes spread to other mines rather 
than simply promoting repeat strikes in the same establishments. This is 
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consistent with a process of diffusion.?! Note that in this and in all other 
equations, the duration term and the various interactions associated with 
duration do not have a substantive interpretation. They are merely in- 
cluded to mathematically facilitate the estimation of separate initiation 
and resolution effects. 

An objection could be made to the findings in table 2 (and in table 3 
below): perhaps the clustering that is observed is the function of unmeas- 
ured interfirm similarities in grievances. To the extent that these griev- 
ances would be of long duration, such as overwork or low pay, it is hard 
to see why common grievances that last over a long period would produce 
strikes within days of each other, unless the first strike raised the con- 
sciousness of workers in the second location about the grievance. It is 
theoretically possible, however, that a short-term grievance could occur 
simultaneously in two places, with the strikes coinciding with this joint 
grievance. It is hard to imagine an empirically plausible example of such 
a phenomenon. Mining disasters are concentrated in one place. (Further- 
more, more than 1,000 miners a year died in French coal mines from 
disasters. Few of these collapses produced strikes; less than 1% of all 
mining strikes made a safety claim.) Layoffs were generally plant specific; 
they were furthermore generally rare in coal mining until the Great De- 
pression. Most mining strikes were about wages, the struggle for the 
eight-hour day, or improvements in pensions, all of which involved griev- 
ances of very long standing. 

Table 3 completes the test of hypothesis 1 by assessing whether strikes 
stimulate further strikes net of the objective bargaining strength of labor. 
Models 4 and 5 have the same functional form as models 1 and 3, respec- 
tively, but the former pair allows for the influence of control variables 
on the baseline strike rate. These and subsequent models treat economic 
factors as affecting strike rates homogeneously throughout the period 
from 1890 to 1935, in the interests of efficiency. When we generalized 
model 4 to allow differences between the periods, the estimates of eco- 
nomic effects became much less stable, reflecting the high multicollinear- 
ity within the set of economic predictors. 

The most important finding is that the addition of controls does not 
change the fundamental patterns observed in table 2. Once again, 
allowing for diffusion improves the fit substantially (model 5 vs. model 
4, x? = 133.7; 11 df). Likewise, the relative importance of initiations 
and resolutions reverse themselves in the two periods. Initiations raised 


21 We also checked for pure suppression or enhancement effects during strikes, but 
we have not reported coefficient estimates since these resulting models did not fit 
significantly better than model 3. These effects might be more important in contexts 
where strikes lasted longer. 
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TABLE 3 


MAXIMUM-LIEELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE MOST RECENT STRIKE AND CONTROL 
VARIABLES ON THE STRIKE RATE 








MODEL 3 MODEL 4 
VARIABLE Coefficient SE. Coefficient SE 
Multiplier (D): 
Mines ................... द 2 13*** .33 1.30*** 35 
Asymptote (A): 
Pre-WWI1 .... ..... ..... — 12.63*** 2 32 — 16.03*** 3.63 
Post-WWI1 .. ...... ..... —12.99*** 2.39 —16.85*** 3.76 
Employment _............ .294*** .040 349*** .067 
Pay level ........ ‘ev 1.50%%% 41 1.90% 63 
Pay variability ............ 168%%% .040 237" .057 
Price change ............... .223%%% .042 .279*** .067 
Unionization .............. —.03 .19 — .42 42 
Initial rise after 
trigger event (B): 
Initiation pre- WWI ...... 2.13%%% 63 
Initiation post-WWI ..... —1.55 147 
Resolution pre-WWI .. . .91** 28 
Resolution post-WWI ... — 03 .24 
Duration pre-WWI .... —.174** .060 
Duration post-WW1 ..... — .003 .010 
Involvement .. .. ......... — 1.09%%% .29 
Rate of decline after 
trigger event (C): 
Initiation pre-WWI ...... — 59.26 39.80 
Initiation post-WWI ..... —36.76** 17.83 
Resolution pre-WWTI .... 2.07* 68 
Resolution post-WWI1 ... — 1.09%" 17 
Model x? (df) ............. 603.50 (7) 737.21 (18) 
Note.—See note to table 2 
* P <.05. 
** P < 01 
*** p < 001 


the strike rate three times more than did strike endings before the war, an 
effect not observed in the postwar period. Controlling for environmental 
variation improves the fit substantially (for the difference between model 
3 and model 5, x? = 149.52; 5 df). It does not alter the earlier impression 
that strikes encouraged additional activity both before and after World 
War I. It is interesting that controlling for environmental factors actually 
increases the estimated impact of strike initiation before World War I. 
Controlling environmental conditions, however, reduces the estimated 
impact.of strike resolution after World War I by about one-third. 

The control variables behave largely as expected. Economic situations 
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that enhanced workers’ bargaining power encouraged strikes throughout 
the period. Plentiful jobs had the greatest effect of encouraging strikes, 
but high wages and rising coal prices had effects of similar magnitude. 
We estimate, according to model 5, that workers who benefited from 
high employment, high wages, and rising coal prices simultaneously were 
about 15 times as likely to strike on their own initiative as were workers 
without these conditions. 

Economic uncertainty also encouraged strikes. The 50% increase in 
baseline strike rates induced by volatile wages suggests that some strikes 
occurred because employers and workers had trouble predicting each 
other’s responses accurately. However, the fact that economic uncer- 
tainty had a much smaller impact than did increases in workers’ bar- 
gaining power supports orthodox sociological resource mobilization theo- 
ries over the volatility driven theories of neoclassical labor economists. 
Nevertheless, both factors seem to have been important. 

Neither unionization nor period seems to have significantly affected 
the overall likelihood of striking if we judge by the gross change in strike 
rates controlling for other environmental factors (model 4). Neither the 
impact of period nor the impact of higher departmental unionization was 
significant (.05 level). Notably, allowing for diffusion leads to higher 
rather than lower estimates of the extent to which environmental factors 
influenced strikes. All of the economic variables show greater effects in 
model 5 with the exception of number of mines. 

Table 4 tests hypotheses 2 and 3, that unionization and success each 
increase the rate of imitation after a stimulus strike. Model 6 allows strike 
success and unionization to affect strike wave propagation differently 
before and after World War I improves significantly on model 5. The x? 
statistic for the difference is 9.55 (P < .05; 4 df). However, the equation 
also suggests that unionization had the same effect in both periods since 
the difference in coefficients was not significant (P < .05). Only the 
coefficient for the postwar period differs significantly (P < .1) from zero, 
whereas the estimated coefficient is actually higher for the prewar period. 
The equation also demonstrates that success made no difference before 
the war, which is hardly surprising, given that strike initiation triggered 
most of the contagion in this period. However, success produced a strong 
and significant increase in the strike imitation rate after the war. 

Consequently, we report a simpler model, model 7, which reflects these 
findings. Since there is no loss in predictive power when we replace 


2 We gauged relative impacts by calculating the ratio of the strike rate associated 
with “high” and “low” levels of each factor. High and low levels are defined as one 
standard deviation above or below the mean for continuous variables. For dummies, 
values of “1” and “0” are used. 
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TABLE 4 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE IMPACT OF UNIONIZATION AND STRIKE 
OUTCOME ON THE STRIKE RATE 

















MODEL 5 MOopeEL 6 
VARIABLE Coefficient SE Coefficient S.E. 
Multiplier (D): 
Mines PE O T 1.32*** 35 1.32*** .35 
Asymptote (A) 
Pre-WWI ................... ..... — 16.62*** 3.82 —16.61*** 3.81 
Post-WWL ....... ....... . .... —17.61*** 397 —17.62*** 3.96 
Employment ..... ........... e+ .367*** .070 .367*** .070 
Paylevel ........................ 2 00*** .67 2.00** 67 
Pay variability ................... .254*** .065 255*** .065 
Price change . ........ . ....... .272*** .071 .227*** .070 
Unionization .......... ........ .18 ,33 .19 .33 
Initial rise after 
trigger event (B): 
Initiation pre- WWI ....... ..... 1.43 .87 1.54* 71 
Initiation post-WWI . ......... —2.01 1.47 — 2.04 1.46 
Resolution pre-WWI ........... 14 .66 .29 .39 
Resolution post-WWI . ....... —.67 .38 —.69 .35 
Duration pre- WWI ............. — 161** .057 —.163"* .057 
Duration post-WW1 ....... .... —.009 010 009 .010 
Involvement — .91*** .27 — .91*** 27 
Unionization .60* .29 
Pre-WWI ................... 71 60 
Post-WWI ................ .... 57 23 
Success pre-WWI ............... .06 .29 
Success post-WWI ........... 44 .23 .44* .23 
Rate of decline after 
trigger event (C): 
Initiation pre-WWI .. .......... — 56.6 40.3 — 56.8 40.3 
Initiation post-WWI .. ........ 37.7* 17.6 37.8* 17.6 
Resolution pre-WWI ......... 1.99% .72 2 00%* 71 
Resolution post-WWI ... ..... .41** .15 — .40** .157 
Modely? (df) .. .................... 745.72 (22) 745.64 (20) 
Notes —See note to table 2. 
* P < 05. 
** p <.01 
wee p < .001 


model 4 with model 5, and the union effect on clustering seems more 
reliably measured, we have used model 5 to explore how different situa- 
tions affected strike activity. 

Figures 3 and 4 plot estimated strike rates (based on model 5) as a 
function of elapsed time since the last strike in order to explore how 
success and unionization affected rates. Figure 3 shows how rates after 
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Fic. 3.—Estimated strike rate by time since last strike ended, success versus 
failure (rate refers to strikes per department-year). 
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Fic. 4.—Estimated strike rate by time since last strike ended, observed versus 
calculated, union and nonunion (rate refers to strikes per department-year). 
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successful postwar strikes would have compared to the rates after failures 
if there had been no differences in the conditions under which these 
strikes occurred. Figure 4 shows both the direct effect of unionization 
and the gross impact of unionization. The latter includes the indirect 
effects due to the association of unionization with other conditions that 
encourage strikes. 

Table 4 and figures 3 and 4 and show that strikes before World War 
I tended to spread as soon as they began and that resolving strikes proba- 
bly did not enhance the likelihood of imitation. This is consistent with 
strikes raising consciousness about grievances and serving the function 
of setting dates for common action, but not with strikes being a measure 
of the relative strength of workers and employers. As such, this pattern 
fits the portrait of decentralized unionism that we suggested for the coal 
miners of the prewar period. The finding is also consistent with rapid 
strike imitation in the face of favorable bargaining conditions or strikes 
being too long to warrant waiting for resolution. 

After World War I, the crucial information-triggering imitation appar- 
ently changed. Initiating a strike did not encourage other workers to 
strike. However, even resolving a strike unsuccessfully produced a rise 
about four-fifths as large as the prewar impact of strike initiation, and 
winning a strike induced rate increases over 50% greater than those 
produced by imitation in the prewar period. This may have been due to 
the salience of strike results in workers’ strike decisions. 

We have also estimated generalizations of this model: one in which the 
impact of unionization on the baseline activity differed by period, and 
one in which we allowed for the possibility that the baseline strike rate 
was suppressed or enhanced during strikes with the effects determined 
by the period. We have not reported coefficient estimates for these mod- 
els, since none of the effects were significant. 

Table 5 tests hypotheses 4 and 5, that is, whether unionization pro- 
motes further imitation and whether short expected strike duration shifts 
the stimulus for strike imitation from strike initiations to strike resolu- 
tions. Model 8 adds interactions between (a) unionization and (b) expected 
length of strikes and the initiation, resolution, and duration of strikes to 
the variables in model 7. Remember that expected duration is the average 
length of previous strikes in the department (or, where no strikes have pre- 
viously occurred, region) while duration is the duration of the present 
strike. What is primarily of interest here are two contrasts: that between 
the union X initiation and the union X resolution terms, and the contrast 
between the expected duration X initiation and the expected duration x 
resolution terms. These contrasts tell us whether unionization or long ex- 
pected duration have a greater effect on initiation or resolution in creating 
further strikes. 
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TABLE 5 


MAXIMUM-LIKELIHOOD ESTIMATES OF THE IMPACT OF UNIONIZATION AND EXPECTED 
STRIKE LENGTH ON THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF STRIKE INITIATIONS AND 
RESOLUTIONS IN STIMULATING STRIKE IMITATION 









MODEL 7 
VARIABLE Coefficient S.E. 
Multiplier (D): 
1.40*** .40 
—16.23*** 3.85 
—17.37*** 4.03 
37 .060 
1.97** .67 
Pay variability .. . ....................... .28*** .070 
Price change . ......... ... enone .25%%% .070 
Initial rise after 
trigger event (B): 
Initiation pre- WWI ....................... š .38 1.18 
Initiation post-WWL ........................ — 2.34 155 
Resolution pre-WWL ........................ —.28 57 
Resolution post-WWL ..................... —.92 49 
Duration pre-WWTI .......................... —.11 .060 
Duration post-WWII ........................ .02 .020 
Involvement ...... ........................... — .98*** .26 
Success pre-WWI ..... . ............... .07 28 
Success post-WWI1 ........ .. sa ii 33 21 
Union x Initiation ........ ............. 55 «99 
Union x Resolution ............ .... x 1.38** 45 
Union X Duration ......................... — .66 .02 
Expected Duration x Initiation .. -46* 9 
Expected Duration x Resolution —.22* 10 
Expected Duration x Duration ............ 02 .01 
Rate of decline after 
trigger event (C): 
Initiation pre-WWL ............... .. ...... —38.6 24.9 
Initiation post-WWI ... . . .. ...... 35.4** 16.8 
Resolution pre-WWI ..................... —2.16** 14 
Resolution post-WWI —.37™* 14 
Model x? (df) ........................ a ..... ‘ 758.67 (25) 


Note —Bold entries constitute the key rates of unionization and expected duration. 
*P< 05 
P< Ol, 
wet p < 001. 
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The results here are quite strong. Model 8 fits the data well and pro- 
vides a statistically significant improvement in goodness of fit over model 
7 (x? = 12.96; 5 df; P < .05). The unionization resolution term is nearly 
two and one-half times as large as the unionization X initiation term. 
The resolution term is statistically greater than zero; the initiation term 
is not. This suggests that in unionized settings, strikes were far more 
likely to be stimulated by strike endings rather than strike beginnings. 
This reinforces our earlier suggestion that unions obviated the conscious- 
ness raising and date setting function of strikes, which work primarily 
through strike beginnings, but maintained the importance of strikes as 
providing tactical information, a function which works primarily through 
strike conclusions. 

The expected duration X initiation term is statistically significant and 
positive, while the expected duration X resolution term is statistically 
significant and negative. This suggests that in settings where strikes 
tended to be long, strike imitation was stimulated by the beginnings of 
stimuli strikes and actually somewhat suppressed by the resolution of 
stimuli strikes. Where strikes were long, people did not wait for the final 
outcome of stimuli strikes; they started striking as soon as the news of 
the stimulus strike became available. When strikes were short, resolu- 
tions would have stimulated imitative striking, the relationship between 
expected duration and resolution being inverse. Workers waited for the 
full tactical information available from strike conclusions before acting. 

Note that in this model, the period differences in the role of strike initia- 
tions and strike resolutions have now become insignificant. These differ- 
ences were robust to the inclusion of control variables in table 3, and that 
the period effect for initiation (but not resolution) survived the inclusion of 
the analytical variables in table 4. This suggests that the tendency for 
strikes to be stimulated by strike initiations in the prewar period, but by 
strike resolutions in the postwar period is explained largely by the differen- 
tial unionization and expected strike durations of the two periods.” 


CONCLUSION 
Let us review the extent to which the preceding empirical analysis sup- 
ports or does not support the hypotheses listed in the theory section. 


23 Unfortunately, we were unable to identify the detailed timing of these changes because 
of the data limitations discussed earlier. However, the evidence suggests a fairly rapid 
shift in the critical parameters. Allowing for trends in the importance of strike resolution 
and initiation, and in the impact of strike outcome and unionization within the prewar 
period or within the postwar period did not result in significantly better predictions of 
strike rates. Moreover, the trend estimates we calculated suggested that none of the pa- 
rameters changed by more than about 1% during either period. 
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Hypothesis 1, the claim that strikes trigger other strikes, is overwhelm- 
ingly supported. The strongest evidence is the superior performance of 
model 5, which includes both control variables and clustering, over 
model 4, which includes control variables alone. Further support comes 
from the strong performance of strike initiation and resolution variables 
in models 2, 3, 6 and 7. 

Hypothesis 2, that union areas had more strike imitation, is supported. 
This is shown in model 7, where unionization significantly increases the 
amount of strike activity that occurs after a stimulus strike. Note that 
this imitative gain completely accounts for the role of unions in increasing 
militancy. In no equation considered (models 4, 5, 6, and 7) did unioniza- 
tion increase baseline levels of militancy. Unionization is only significant 
in the B vector, not the A vector. This is likely to be an artifact of French 
unionism of the period. Given the informality of Third Republic unions, 
the reliance on spontaneous mobilization, and the neglect of developing 
either union membership or union bureaucratic resources per se, it is not 
surprising that the baseline effects of unionism are so limited. During 
peaceful periods, French unions did very little. Unionism only seems to 
have mattered when there was a strike that militants wanted to extend 
to other job sites. This is consistent with the informal syndicalist ap- 
proach to strike organization that has been documented by Friedman 
(1985), Prost (1964), and Perrot (1987). 

Hypothesis 3, that successful strikes generated higher rates of imitation 
than did failed strikes, is supported to some extent. Success of strikes in 
prompting other strikes seems to have mattered only in the postwar years. 
Model 7 shows a significantly greater increase in the strike rate for suc- 
cessful strikes than failed strikes for the postwar years. In the prewar 
years, the effect of strike success was zero. There are two possible expla- 
nations for this period effect. It could have been that, in the ebullient 
favorable bargaining environment of the prewar years, that workers were 
willing to discount news of failed strikes. A more likely explanation is 
that imitative strikes were instigated by strike initiations rather than 
conclusions. In the prewar years, workers had already struck before the 
results of the stimulus were known, making the effect of strike resolutions 
moot. In general, these findings show that workers were rational, and 
when they did consider strike results, they responded more favorably to 
victories. 

Hypotheses 4, that unionization made strike endings the stimulus for 
strike imitation, which was addressed in table 5, showed in a fairly direct 
manner that unionization increased the rate of strike imitation induced by 
resolutions rather than initiations and that expected strike duration in- 
creased the rate of imitation induced by initiations rather than resolutions. 

Hypothesis 5, that short average strike length made termination the 
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stimulus of imitation strikes, also had a similar effect. This suggests that, 
as unionization increased in France, strike waves would have become 
less tightly clustered. Greater levels of union mobilization of workers 
between strikes through routine union activities and the increased setting 
of common strike dates through central coordination would have lowered 
the salience of strike initiations as a basis for further striking. If workers 
began to wait for strike results of others before engaging in strikes them- 
selves, this would produce strike waves that were less peaked, that is, 
longer and flatter. Note however, that unionization also raised the gen- 
eral rate of imitation. Once the results of strikes were in, unionized work- 
ers acted quickly. 

The declining length of strikes would have had a similar effect. Shorter 
strikes gave workers the option of watching stimuli strikes in their en- 
tirety before casting their own strike votes. The cause of the decreasing 
length of French strikes over the 20th century is complex and could have 
had many causes, such as the growing use of strikes as political tactics 
or the increasing weakness of French unions at the shop floor (Shorter 
and Tilly 1974; Gallie 1983). In French coal mining, a critical issue seems 
to have been the institutionalization of coal mining strikes. Prewar strikes 
were often fundamental disputes over the class control of both the mines 
and the towns in which the mines were located; with employers resisting 
both union influence and state intermediation, these battles were often 
severely protracted. By World War I, institutional mechanisms of strike 
conciliation had been implemented with the full participation of employ- 
ers. Even with complications, such as schisms in the labor movement 
and a state that vacillated between supporting workers and management, 
both collective bargaining and striking often became nearly ritual affairs, 
with the control over the terms of remuneration and the labor process 
resting squarely with management. Strikes became short, as industrial 
stoppages became symbolic and routine; short strikes probably induced 
longer, flatter strike waves.’ 

This research has implications for the general study of labor institution- 
alization. Most accounts of labor movement institutionalization empha- 
size the imposition of organizational discipline. They imply that union 
development and the growth of collective bargaining will reduce strike 
imitation because widespread disruption threatens organizational power 
(Piven and Cloward 1977; Marx 1989; Perlman 1928; Tilly 1978; Ingham 
1974; Gamson 1990; McAdam et al. 1989). Bureaucratic unions made 
white-hot mobilization all but impossible by requiring extensive informa- 


For an extended discussion of these issues, see Cohn (1993). 


35 This comfortable pattern of routinized managerially dominated industrial relations 
came to a crashing halt in the explosive uprisings of the Popular Front of 1936. 
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tion gathering and consultation before strike calls (Perrot 1987; Michels 
1962; Goodstein 1984). 

There may be some truth to these assertions. We would argue, how- 
ever, that even if bureaucratic unionism lowers overall strike rates, it 
concentrates the strikes that remain into short bursts of imitation and 
produces the potential for large, concentrated peaks. The centralized 
communication function of bureaucratic unionism insures that, once per- 
mission for striking is obtained from leaders, the diffusion of the relevant 
tactical information will occur quickly. In this century, the labor peace 
of the 1950s and 1960s is not inconsistent with the explosive bursts of 
1968, when those strikes that occurred all took place in a very short time. 

This study has extremely important implications as well for neoclassi- 
cal strike theorists. Labor economists working within the neo-Hicksian 
tradition have explicitly argued that stimuli strikes inhibit rather than 
promote further striking (Cousineau and Lacroix 1986; Tracy 1989). The 
most forthright statement of this position comes from Schnell and Gramm 
(1987). They claim that strikes are a result of the inability of rational 
negotiators to foresee strike outcomes. Stimuli strikes serve the function 
of illustrating to noncombatants what the probable outcomes of their 
own strikes are likely to be, obviating the need for them to participate 
in conflict themselves. 

If this argument were true, it would be hard to see why strike waves 
would exist at all; first strikes would eliminate all other striking in a 
nation. Total information could eliminate the need for striking; however, 
perfect information only exists in economic models. Strikes cluster be- 
cause information from stimuli strikes is partial. Workers always strike 
in uncertainty. They are more likely to strike if the scraps of data at their 
disposal suggest that victory is likely. 

There are lessons here for resource mobilization theorists as well. Ac- 
cess to economic and organization resources clearly promote conflict. The 
economic control variables in the model, such as wage and employment 
levels, have substantial predictive power. Information and ideas, how- 
ever, played a role as well. Knowledge about social structure was at least 
as important as social structure itself. Economic and political factors are 
essential to the understanding of social conflict; however, unless one is 
willing to make unrealistic assumptions about perfect omniscience, no 
model of rational utility maximization is complete without some hard- 
boiled assessment of what actors do or do not know as they make deci- 
sions about fundamental matters in their life. For social movement theo- 
rists and sociologists in general, debates should not be about “culture 
versus economic structure.” Discussions should concern how flows of 
information intermediate the relationship between objective social reali- 
ties and individual reactions to those realities. 
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The authors examine the effect of various single-parent childhood 
family structures on adult marital quality and perceived stability. 
The authors find no important differences in marital happiness by 
family history. However, among adults in less than very happy 
marriages, both adult children of divorce and adults who never 
lived with their father report significantly higher chances of divorce 
than those from two-parent families. Among those in relatively un- 
happy marriages, children of divorce more often report patterns of 
interaction that are likely to strain a marital relationship. Children 
of divorce are significantly more likely than those from two-parent 
families to have thought their marriage may be in trouble. 


A number of recent changes have occurred in the American family. In 
the 1960s and 1970s, divorce rates in the United States rose dramatically 
(Cherlin 1981). During that time, the proportion of children witnessing 
the breakup of their parents’ marriage also grew substantially. In addi- 
tion, the incidence of nonmarital childbearing has greatly increased re- 
cently. Approximately one-quarter of all children are currently born out 
of wedlock (Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families 1989). 
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Childhood Family Background 


Two decades ago, it was estimated that roughly three out of every four 
children born in the period from 1930 to 1960 would spend their entire 
childhood with both of their parents (Uhlenberg 1974; Bumpass and 
Sweet 1989a). Yet despite a recent leveling off (and perhaps even decline) 
in divorce rates, recent estimates suggest that by the age of 18, at least 
one-half of U.S. children will spend part of their childhood living in a 
single-parent family (Bumpass 1984; Bumpass and Sweet 19894; Bianchi 
1990). Our primary goal is to understand the long-term effects of these 
childhood experiences on adult marital quality and perceived stability. 
Previous research has suggested that parental family structure substan- 
tially influences adult children’s marital stability (i.e., risk of divorce). 
Adult children of divorce have long been known to exhibit higher rates 
of divorce than children from intact families (e.g., Bumpass and Sweet 
1972; Pope and Mueller 1976; Mueller and Pope 1977; Kobrin and Waite 
1984; Glenn and Kramer 1987; Wallerstein and Blakeslee 1989). In addi- 
tion, there is recent evidence that other nonintact parental family struc- 
tures may have important effects on adult children’s rates of marital 
dissolution (Bumpass, Martin, and Sweet 1991). But few studies have 
examined the ways in which parental family structure influences chil- 
dren’s subsequent marital instability (Kulka and Weingarten 1979). 


Theoretical Explanations 


The process whereby marital instability repeats itself in successive gener- 
ations is not well understood. Several theoretical perspectives have been 
proposed to explain the adverse effects of parental divorce on the well- 
being of offspring (Amato 1993; Kalter et al. 1989; McLanahan 1985), 
although few have clear implications for the marital relationship of off- 
spring. First, there is the socialization perspective, which posits that the 
absence of one parent and concomitant decrease in parental supervision 
and attention lead to dysfunctional learning in single-parent families and 
also suggests that the absence of the same-sex parent may be especially 
detrimental to a child’s development. This explanation would lead one 
to expect similar outcomes for children of divorce and for other children 
from single-parent families of any kind. One mechanism by which this 
socialization may operate is inadequate parental control, whereby paren- 
tal supervision over mate selection and parental support in the early 
years of marriage is reduced, producing similar results for those who 
experienced parental divorce and those who for other reasons lived in 
single-parent families. Moreover, one might extend the socialization per- 
spective, to hypothesize that those offspring who spent the least time 
with two parents (i.e., those who never lived with their father) should 
exhibit the greatest differences. 
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The second explanation focuses on the interparental conflict that is 
thought to often precede divorce, positing that such conflict negatively 
influences children’s psychological adjustment. Children may react to 
this hostility with negative emotions or be drawn into the conflict and 
may blame themselves. This perspective would predict that the well- 
being of children of divorce (assuming marital conflict precedes divorce) 
and children from intact homes with high levels of parental marital con- 
flict will be more adversely affected than children who grew up in single- 
parent families. 

A similar theoretical model developed by Caspi and Elder (1988) would 
lead to the same hypothesis, although this perspective emphasizes that 
parental conflict may influence the personality and interactional style of 
offspring rather than their well-being in general. This perspective posits 
that personality and behavior persist both over the lifecourse of individu- 
als and across generations. Viewing the family environment as central in 
linking the behavior of parents and children, the notion is that children 
develop problem dispositions from problematic family relationships in 
their parent’s generation, from which children develop an interactional 
style that is maintained across time and that they carry into their marital 
relationships as adults years later (interactional continuity). If one as- 
sumes that divorce more often is associated with problematic family rela- 
tionships than other types of single-parent families, then we would pre- 
dict greater interpersonal (marital) difficulties among children of divorce 
than among those from other types of single-parent families (or intact 
homes). 

The third explanation is that the economic hardship that frequently 
follows divorce for single mothers and their children is the important 
causal agent leading to a reduction in offspring well-being. Since eco- 
nomic hardship should be measured in childhood rather than adulthood, 
this hypothesis, while an important one to consider, cannot be tested 
here. 

Fourth, there is the notion that the life stress and family stress associ- 
ated with divorce and its sequelae adversely affect offspring. Here, one 
would hypothesize that the effects should be greater for offspring who 
experienced parental divorce than for those who grew up in single-parent 
families throughout their childhood. However, it is unclear whether this 
stress should influence the marital relationship of offspring years later. 

The last explanation is that the functioning of the custodial parent is 
key to an offspring’s development (Chase-Lansdale and Hetherington 
1990; Furstenberg and Cherlin 1991). The notion is that how well a 
parent functions will directly influence children’s well-being and their 
relationships with others. Adverse consequences may be greater for chil- 
dren of divorce, because it is thought that often after a period of two 
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Family History 


Marital Quality — Marital Stabillty 
B 
Fic. 1.—Heuristic diagram 


years divorced custodial parents adjust to their new role and function 
effectively in their parental role, whereas single parents who do not expe- 
rience the stress of a divorce (or the death of a partner) are more likely 
to already be functioning effectively (although they also experience 
sources of chronic strain). Again, it is not clear whether and how the 
functioning of the custodial parent during childhood is expected to influ- 
ence the marital relationships of offspring years later. 

Because our central concern is to examine the marital relationships of 
adult children of divorce, only two of the above explanations are relevant 
and testable. First, the absence of a role model (socialization) leads to the 
hypothesis that both children of divorce and children from single-parent 
families will have lower marital quality than those with a two-parent 
model. Alternatively, the interparental conflict perspective predicts that 
children of divorce will exhibit lower marital quality and greater diffi- 
culty in marital interactions than children who lived in single-parent 
families (due to absent fathers or parental death). 

Figure 1 illustrates the ways in which family history during childhood 
may influence marital stability in adulthood. First, the above causal 
mechanisms could predict that family history influences marital quality, 
which subsequently influences marital stability. This proposed causal 
linkage is illustrated in figure 1 (arrows A and B). In other words, differ- 
entials in divorce rates may be produced by lower average marital quality 
among those with particular family histories. Yet family history could 
also influence marital stability in another way. Namely, family history 
may influence kow marital quality affects marital stability. In other 
words, a statistical interaction between marital quality and family history 
may be present; this possibility is illustrated in figure 1 by arrow C. We 
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will ask whether, at a given level of marital quality, children of divorce 
are more inclined to consider divorce as an alternative to marriage than 
their peers from intact families (Greenberg and Nay 1982; Glenn and 
Kramer 1987). Given that children of divorce have seen firsthand that 
marriages break up, they may be more prone to consider or enter into 
divorce in response to marital problems. Hence family history may not 
be important because it increases one’s chances of having an unhappy 
marriage, but rather because it may influence how one responds to a 
problematic marital situation. 

In order to advance our understanding of the models discussed above, 
this article will evaluate four questions: 


1. Does marital quality differ by family history? 

2. Does perceived marital stability differ by family history? 

3. Does the impact of marital quality on perceived marital stability 
differ by family history? 

4. What factors explain any greater propensity to divorce among those 
with particular family histories? 


DATA AND MEASURES 
Sample 


The data for this analysis come from the National Survey of Families 
and Households (NSFH), conducted in 1987 and 1988 in a nationally 
representative sample of households. Interviews were collected with a 
main sample of 9,643 respondents and with an oversample of blacks, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican Americans, single-parent families, and families 
with stepchildren, cohabitating couples, and recently married persons, 
bringing the total sample size to 13,017. Because preliminary analyses 
suggested that family history is less strongly associated with marital qual- 
ity and the propensity to divorce in second, third, and higher order mar- 
riages, we limit our analyses to first marriages, or 6,333 (weighted N) of 
the sample respondents,’ with a correction for selectivity (described be- 
low). Here, the data are weighted for individual-level analysis, using the 
product of a weight for the probability of selection, a screening non- 
response adjustment, an interview nonresponse adjustment, and a post- 
stratification adjustment that aligns the sample distributions of sex, age, 
race/ethnicity, and region with the 1987 Current Population Survey 


2 Our analyses indicate that once an individual has experienced his or her own divorce, 
the impact of parental family history on marital quality and stability is relatively 
inconsequential. Thus, our analysis of the impact of parental family history on marital 
relationships is confined to those in first marriages. 
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(CPS). A more detailed discussion of sample design and content is avail- 
able in Sweet, Bumpass, and Call (1988). 


Measures 


Family history.—Respondents were asked whether they lived with 
both biological parents until age 19, and, if they did not, interviewers 
ascertained when and why each episode occurred. From this information, 
a five-category family history variable was created. If by the age of 16 a 
respondent did not live with both biological parents due to parental sepa- 
ration or divorce, that respondent is coded as having divorced parents 
(N = 444). If by the age of 16 a respondent did not live with both 
biological parents because one parent had died, the respondent is coded 
as having a parent die during their childhood (N = 510). Another cate- 
gory comprises those who never lived with their biological father, most 
of whom were born out of wedlock (N = 199). Those who lived with 
both biological parents until age 16 are coded as having intact families 
(N = 4,978). Last, those who did not live with both biological parents 
for reasons other than parental divorce, separation, parental death, or 
never living with their father were placed in a residual “other” nonintact 
family history category (V = 201). This five-category variable was then 
recoded to create four dichotomous family history variables: parental 
divorce, father absent, parental death, and other (nonintact). The intact 
(two biological parents) variable is the omitted category. The “other” 
family history group represents a diverse residual group. This category 
represents an average of diverse experiences and is included for the sake 
of completeness rather than as an important point of comparison. 

Overall subjective assessments of marital quality.— We examined two 
subjective measures of marital quality. Overall marital happiness is de- 
rived from a single measure (MHAPINES) that asked respondents to 
describe their relationship on a seven-point scale from very unhappy 
(coded “1”) to very happy (coded “7”). A higher score indicates greater 
overall marital happiness. We also use a dichotomous recoded version of 
marital happiness, which distinguishes between those reporting very 
happy (7) marriages, now coded “1,” and all other marriages (1-6), now 
coded “0.” We also examine a second overall indicator of marital qual- 


* About 25% did not live with both parents until age 16, because they left home early 
for school, for the military, for a job, to be on their own, or for marriage. Nearly 
another quarter (22%) had parents who were ill or otherwise unable to care for them. 
Others were removed from abusive families or left themselves, living with relatives 
or nonrelatives. And 24% of those in this category provided no reason why they did 
not live with both parents. 
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ity, rating how appreciated one feels in his or her spousal role (coded on 
a scale from “appreciated = 1” to “unappreciated = 7”). 

Marital interaction.—Several variables assess relationships by asking 
about specific marital interactions. The summary index MEANARGU is 
the average frequency of open disagreements a respondent reports in 
seven areas: housework, money, spending time together, sex, having 
children, in-laws, and children (with childless couples having one less 
item on which their average is based). A higher score indicates a greater 
frequency of open disagreements. Other variables measure the style of 
conflict management: when spouses have a serious disagreement, how 
often do they (1) argue heatedly or shout at each other (SHOUT), (2) 
discuss disagreements calmly (CALMLY), and (3) keep their opinions to 
themselves (KEEPOPIN). A higher score indicates a greater frequency 
of shouting, calmly discussing disagreements, or keeping opinions to one- 
self, respectively. All of these measures were recoded into dichotomous 
variables, so that one can easily discern the frequency of particular be- 
haviors. For arguing, “1” indicates, on average, arguing several times 
a month or more (ARGUDMY). Shouting, calmly discussing disagree- 
ments, and keeping opinions to oneself were recoded (SHOUTDMY, 
CALMDMY, KEEPDMY) so that “1” indicates exhibiting that partic- 
ular behavior very often or always. Last, respondents were asked how 
often they end up hitting or throwing things at each other when they 
have a serious disagreement (EVERHIT; ever = 1, never = 0). 

We examine two other marital interaction variables. ALONETIM re- 
ports how often a couple spends time alone with each other, talking or 
sharing an activity. Responses were recoded to distinguish between those 
who spend time alone with their spouse once per week or less (coded 
“0” and those who spend two or more times per week together (coded 
“1”, ALONEDMY). In addition, we examine perceptions of fairness in 
the relationship with respect to four domains: household chores, working 
for pay, spending money, and childcare. Those who perceive that the 
marital division of labor is unfair to them in any of those four areas are 
coded “1.” We then summed these scores across the four domains, re- 
sulting in a scale from zero to four where a higher score indicates a 
greater number of domains in which the respondent feels the marital 
division of labor is unfair (UNFAIR). For variables that had both a 
continuous and dichotomous version (frequency of disagreements, shout- 
ing, calmly discussing disagreements, keeping opinions to oneself, and 
time alone), we examined both versions in data analyses but present only 
logistic results because OLS and logistic results are similar. 

Perceived marital stability.—We examine two measures of perceived 
marital stability. MTROUBLE, a dichotomous variable indicative of a 
sense of uneasiness or concern with the marital relationship, reports 
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whether respondents had ever felt their marriage might be in trouble in 
the past year (1 = yes). Past research has used this measure as an indica- 
tor of marital instability (Booth, Johnson, and Edwards 1983; Booth 
et al. 1985; Sabatelli 1988). 

The second measure of perceived marital stability is the propensity to 
divorce, which was assessed by measuring the degree to which people 
are thinking about divorce. The perceived likelihood of separation or 
divorce (CHANCES) is based on respondents rating their chances of 
separation or divorce, from very low (1) to very high (5). The skewness 
on this variable is 2.2. Because some researchers argue against using OLS 
regression when the skewness is over 2.0 (Andrews 1991), we created a 
dichotomous version of the chances variable, so that we could also evalu- 
ate our models in a logistic regression format. The dichotomous version 
divides respondents into those who report that the chances of separation 
or divorce are either “very low” or “low” (coded 0) and those who say 
the chances are “about even,” “high,” or “very high” (coded 1). 

Control and intervening variables. —We include in our models several 
background factors and indicators of social and economic conditions that 
prior research suggests are related either to marital satisfaction or rates 
of marital dissolution. Many researchers in this area argue that one’s 
likelihood of divorce is determined not only by characteristics prior to and 
within one’s marriage but also by the barriers to divorce and alternatives 
outside one’s marriage (Levinger 1979; Lewis and Spanier 1979; Morgan 
and Rindfuss 1984; White and Booth 1991). The first group of controls 
includes age, gender, and race/ethnicity, which are personal attributes 
of the individual and clearly precede other factors. Age has been shown 
to exhibit a curvilinear relationship to marital quality (Glenn 1990; Or- 
buch et al. 1992). We use a continuous version of age. Prior research also 
suggests blacks have higher rates of marital disruption than non-Hispanic 
whites (Cherlin 1981), while no differences were found between rates for 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic whites in a recent investigation (Bumpass et 
al. 1991). Hence a three-category version of race/ethnicity was recoded 
into three dummy variables: non-Hispanic white (omitted), black, and 
all other racial or ethnic groups. For gender, “1” indicates female and 
“0” indicates male. 

Our second group of variables includes education, couple’s income, 
religion, age at marriage, cohabitation history, employment, parental 
status, and home ownership. Previous research indicates these variables 
are influenced by parental divorce and also directly influence the risk of 
marital dissolution. We include these variables in our models because 
they are potentially intervening factors and may explain why parental 
marital experience affects children’s marriages. Prior research has shown 
that education is negatively related to marital dissolution (Bumpass and 
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Sweet 1972; Bumpass et al. 1991). Here education is a continuous mea- 
sure of years of completed education. There is also a clear inverse rela- 
tionship between income and other measures of socioeconomic status 
and divorce (Fergusson, Horwood, and Shannon 1984; Greenstein 1985; 
Martin and Bumpass 1989; South and Spitze 1986). Moreover, recent 
data from a small rural sample indicated that economic pressure pro- 
motes hostility in marital interactions, curtailing warm and supportive 
spouse behaviors (Conger et al. 1990). The income measure used here is 
a log of the sum of the wages of both the respondent and his or her 
spouse. 

We examined religious affiliation with respect to several variables. We 
created dummy variables for the following religious affiliations: none, 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and other. However, for the self-reported 
propensity to divorce variable (CHANCES), the only important variance 
by religious affiliation was found between those with no religious affilia- 
tion versus those with any religious affiliation. Hence for models of 
CHANCES, we employ a dichotomous religious affiliation variable 
(NORELIG; no religious affiliation = 1; any religious affiliation = 0).* 
Previous studies have shown a strong positive relationship between age 
at marriage and marital stability (Kiernan 1986; Moore and Waite 1981; 
Teachman 1983). Moreover, research suggests children of divorce marry 
at younger ages than their peers from intact families (Bumpass and Sweet 
1972; Glenn and Supancic 1984; Keith and Finlay 1988). We employ a 
continuous version of age at marriage.‘ 

The literature also suggests that premarital cohabitation is associated 
with a higher probability of divorce (Balakrishnan et al. 1987; Bennett, 


* Our primary concern is how parental family structure influences subsequent marital 
quality and stability for children. Religious affiliation is only viewed as an important 
control variable where we first find substantial differences in the outcome variable by 
family history. Hence, while marital happiness was found to vary in important ways 
with religious affiliation, these affiliations were not of interest because no substantial 
differences in marital happiness by family history were found. Similar to the patterns 
found for CHANCES, reports of marital trouble were not found to vary in important 
ways between religious denominations, but rather only between those with any reli- 
gious affiliation vs. no religious affiliation. 

5 We examined age at marriage in a number of alternate forms. Dividing the distribu- 
tion of ages at marriages into quartiles (for those in first marriages), we examined 
effects of these quartile dummies on the self-reported propensity to divorce 
(CHANCES) separately for men and women. Another test was conducted using a 
dummy to reflect an early age at marriage, defined as the first third of the NSFH 
distribution (separately by gender). No significant effects were found for either sex 
using these dummy variables (dichotomous version of early age at marriage or three 
dummies to account for the four quartiles). A linear relationship was found between 
age at marriage and the reported chances of divorce. Tests for the presence of an 
interaction between gender and age at marriage were, however, nonsignificant. 
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Blanc and Bloom 1988; Booth and Johnson 1988; White 1987). We in- 
cluded two cohabitation measures: one is whether the respondent cohab- 
ited with his or her current spouse prior to marriage (1 = yes); the other 
assesses whether the respondent cohabited with someone other than his 
or her current spouse prior to marriage (1 = yes). 

It has been hypothesized that women’s labor-force participation de- 
creases marital stability (particularly encouraging wives to be less finan- 
cially tied to their marriage), though the evidence on this point is equivo- 
cal (White 1990). In terms of employment, we utilize a continuous version 
of the average hours respondents reported spending per week in paid 
employment. Research suggests that the birth of a child appears to have 
a negative impact on most marriages, particularly for women (Belsky, 
Lang, and Rovine 1985; Belsky, Spanier, and Rovine 1983; Luckey and 
Bain 1970; Ryder 1973; Russell 1974), although there is some evidence 
this may be a duration of marriage effect rather than an effect of the 
transition to parenthood (Glenn 1990; McHale and Huston 1985; White 
and Booth 1985). Hence, in terms of parental status, we include two 
child variables: one indicates the presence of a child under the age of 
five in the household; the other indicates the overall number of children 
in the household. Last, we include a dichotomous indicator of home 
ownership (1 = homeowner), because material assets such as one’s home 
are thought to influence marital cohesiveness (Levinger 1979). 

Other than the control variables age, race/ethnicity, and gender, 
which clearly precede other factors, most of the background factors dis- 
cussed above are not likely to be sources of spuriousness in the relation- 
ship between parental divorce and marital success (although religion, 
e.g., could be). Rather, variables such as cohabitation may help to ex- 
plain why and how parental divorce increases the risk of divorce in 
offspring. 


Selectivity Correction 


Of course, marital quality can only be assessed among those that are 
married (and here analyses are further restricted to those in first mar- 


6 We also examined a three-category version of employment status: working for pay 
full-time (30+ hours/week, omitted); working part-time (1-29 hours/week), or not 
employed for pay. We found that the continuous version of hours explained more 
variance in the self-reported propensity to divorce than the categorized version of 
employment status (full-time, part-time, none). We also examined the effect of hours 
in paid work separately by gender and only found a significant (positive) relationship 
between hours and chances of divorce for women. Again, tests for the presence of a 
statistical interaction between labor-force participation and gender were nonsig- 
nificant. 
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riages). Hence some observations (those individuals who got divorced) 
have been excluded in a systematic manner, producing a nonrandom 
sample that truncates the true distribution of marital quality and biases 
the coefficients of interest. To address these concerns, we have followed 
the procedures suggested by Heckman (1979) and others (e.g., Berk 
1983). 

First, we used a probit model to estimate the probability that an ever- 
married individual was in his or her first marriage. We estimated the 
probability using factors that have been shown to influence marital disso- 
lution: race/ethnicity, education, age, age at marriage, childlessness, co- 
habitation prior to marriage, and childhood family structure. 

Second, we used results from the selection model (the maximum likeli- 
hood coefficients and intercept) to assign each respondent a probability 
of being in his or her first marriage. From this variable, multiplied by 
—1 to capture the likelihood that one is no longer in his or her first 
marriage and to indicate the chance of being excluded from our analyses, 
we computed a lambda coefficient or hazard rate. Lambda was then 
entered into our substantive equations of interest (in tables 5 and 6) in 
order to correct for sample selection bias. It should be noted that with 
only one exception (noted below) including lambda in our models did not 
change the direction (positive or negative) of any significant predictor 
variables. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


Differences in background variables by family history.—Consistent 
with previous research, our examination of these data reveals that adults 
from any type of single-parent family are generally lower in socioeco- 
nomic status than those who grew up with two parents (results not 
shown). On average, the youngest groups are children of divorce and 
those who never lived with their father, while those who had a parent 
die are the oldest on average, consistent with recent increases in divorce 
and nonmarital childbearing and with decreases in mortality. 

In two respects, the background of children of divorce appears unique. 
First, the proportion reporting no religious affiliation is twice as high 
among children of divorce as it is for any other family history category 
examined. Second, controlling for age, children of divorce are about 
twice as likely as those from two-parent families to have cohabited with 
someone other than their spouse (P < .001) or to have cohabited with 
their spouse (P < .001) prior to marriage, consistent with earlier research 
(Bumpass and Sweet 1989b; Thornton 1991; Furstenberg and Teitler 
1994). The cohabitation rates of those who never lived with their father 
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are not significantly higher than rates of those from two-parent families 
in models controlling for age. 

Marital quality.—Table 1 shows global subjective assessments of re- 
spondents’ marital relationship by family history. The data reveal no 
substantial differences in marital quality by childhood family history. 
There are no significant differences in average overall marital happiness 
by family history for the continuous version of the scale. This result is 
not changed by controlling for differences in age, socioeconomic status, 
and race/ethnicity (results not shown). A dichotomized version of marital 
happiness, separating those who rated their marital happiness as “6” or 
“7” from all others, reveals a slight tendency for children of divorce and 
those who never lived with their father to report less happy marriages, 
but the differences are small. Similarly, average ratings of how appreci- 
ated respondents felt in their spousal role do not differ by family history. 
These results are similar to those reported by Amato and Booth (1991), 
who found no significant differences between adult children of divorce 
and those from intact families when examining a marital happiness index 
based on happiness in 11 domains. Hence, one striking finding of this 
study is that we find no substantial differences in overall marital happi- 
ness or in feelings of appreciation by family history. Overall subjective 
assessments of the marital relationship do not appear to vary by parental 
family structure. 

Perceived marital instability.—By contrast, we find important differ- 
ences in perceptions of marital stability by family history. First, the fre- 
quency of reporting marital trouble is strikingly higher for one family 
history group in particular (see table 1). The unadjusted figures suggest 
children of divorce are 70% more likely than those from two-parent fami- 
lies to fear that their marriage was in trouble in the past year. We do 
not find similarly elevated reports among those who never lived with 
their father, which is consistent with predictions from the interparental 
conflict perspective. It is also noteworthy that those who had a parent 
die in childhood are significantly less likely than others to think their 
marriage may be in trouble. We will return to these findings at a later 
point in our discussion. 

In addition, we find considerable evidence of substantial and signifi- 
cant differences in the propensity to divorce by family history (see ta- 
ble 1). Continuous and dichotomous measures of the self-reported 
chances of divorce are significantly higher both for children of divorce 
and those who never lived with their father relative to adults from two- 
parent families. These results support the socialization perspective, 
which stresses the importance of one absent parent. These findings sug- 
gest there are important differences in the perceived stability of one’s 
marriage by parental family structure. 
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TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING MARRIAGE IN TROUBLE 











OVERALL MARITAL HAPPINESS 
CHILDHOOD FAMILY HISTORY 7 6 5 4-1 
Childhood family intact ...... .... ............. 53 18.2 39.3 46.9 
Parent died ............. . scosscosssascateasctesccence 2.7 6.5** 21.8 58.4 
Other family history ............ .................. 6.3 16.1 43.3 55.9 
Father absent ............. . ......................... 60 17.7 35.7 64.5 


Parents divorced ..................................... 12.2*%* 20.5** 49.6 75 1*** 


Note —Data for first marriages only; all figures are unadjusted. Significance tests reflect results 
relative to the intact family history category Sample size for each classification is reported in table 3 
MHAPINES; coded on a 7-point scale with 1 = very unhappy and 7 = very happy. 


Impact of marital quality on marital stability.—Our results indicate 
greater perceived marital instability among certain single-parent family 
history groups, despite few differences in overall marital quality. The 
next issue we address is whether this perceived instability appears regard- 
less of marital quality or only under conditions of poor marital quality. 

Marital trouble.—Table 2 shows that at three of the four marital hap- 
piness levels (including both ends of the scale) adult children of divorce 
are significantly more likely than adults from two-parent families to fear 
their marriage may be in trouble. Thus, children of divorce are more 
likely to perceive their marriages as troubled regardless of their overall 
level of marital happiness. 

Propensity to divorce.—By contrast, results in table 3 indicate there 
is an interaction between family history and marital quality, whereby 
the increase in the chances of divorce associated with certain family 
histories depends on one’s marital quality. Table 3 reports the percentage 
of respondents who estimated their chances of divorce as about even or 
higher, by marital quality and family history. These data show that when 
marriages are reported to be very happy (as 45.4% of them are) no family 
history is associated with an increased propensity to divorce. Yet at lower 
levels of marital happiness, the proportion reporting that their chances 
of divorce are 50/50 or higher is significantly greater both for children of 
divorce and those who never lived with their father. For example, among 
those in very unhappy marriages (see table 3) only about one in five 
adults from intact families rate their chances of divorce as about even 
or higher, compared with about one in two adults from divorced or 
father-absent backgrounds. Using OLS regression, conventional tests for 
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TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE REPORTING CHANCES OF SEPARATION OR DIVORCE 
AS ABOUT EVEN OR HIGHER 








CHILDHOOD FAMILY 





HISTORY 7 6 5 4-1 
Childhood family intact ....... ........ 1.1 2.5 14.7 20.7 
(1,927) (1,382) (579) (483) 
Parent died .................. ......... vs 13 5.9 27.6 
(218) (109) (56) (56) 
Other family history* ........ .............. .0 3.6 6.3 24.7 
(78) (51) (15) (28) 
Father absent ........... ................ 2.0 5.4 26 1 59 6** 
(86) (37) (27) (29) 
Parents divorced ......... ............... 1.6 10 0*** 26.6% 48.2** 
(172) (114) (55) (63) 
Nig ७७०० oe या क, 2,733 1,788 782 716 


NotTE.—Unadjusted data; first marriages only Significance tests reflect results relative to the Intact 
family history category. Sample size for each classficathon is reported in parentheses 
; coded on a 7-point scale with 1 = very unhappy and 7 = very happy 


the presence of a statistical interaction between family history and marital 
happiness are consistent with the above conclusions (F, ssss = 19.5; P < 
001, for the entire sample of first marriages). Hence, consistent with 
arrow C in figure 1, these data indicate that the variation in perceived 
chances of divorce by family history is limited to those who are not 
extremely satisfied with their marriage (marital happiness = 1—6). While 
marital happiness is a fairly strong correlate of the propensity to divorce 
(r = —.41), family marital history markedly increases the propensity to 
divorce only among those in less happy marriages. Though prior research 
has treated both the marital trouble and chances of divorce question as 
measures of marital instability, both do not exhibit an interaction with 
overall marital quality (arrow C in fig. 1), suggesting the two measures 
may not measure a single concept. 

Marital interactions.—What explanations can account for the greater 
perceived chances of divorce among children of divorce and those who 
never lived with their father? The interparental conflict and intergenera- 
tional transmission perspectives discussed earlier (second explanation) 
lead us to ask how spouses relate to one another and whether these 
marital interactions vary by parental family structure. One consequence 
of observing interparental conflict may be that children learn interactions 
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that escalate conflict and reduce communication in their own relation- 
ships. We examined differences by family history in the frequency of 
certain marital interactions, separately for those in the happiest marriages 
(7) and all others (1-6), because the greater propensity to divorce for 
particular family histories is confined to marriages that are less than very 
happy. Among those in the happiest marriages, we find that the fre- 
quency of few marital interactions significantly differs by family history 
(results not shown). 

In contrast, among those in less than very happy marriages, results 
reveal striking differences in marital interactions by family history, differ- 
ences that appear consistently for children of divorce. Table 4 presents 
results of logistic regressions of marital interaction variables on parental 
history, with and without controls for age, race, gender, and education.’ 
First consider the results without controls. Among those in less than very 
happy marriages, children of divorce are more than twice as likely to 
argue frequently, shout when arguing, and hit when arguing. Also, adult 
children of divorce are significantly more likely to perceive the marital 
division of labor as unfair. In addition, children of divorce report calmly 
discussing disagreements significantly less often and have significantly 
less time alone as a couple. When controls (for age, race, gender, and 
education) are included, significant differences among adult children of 
divorce remain for all but three variables (frequency of arguments, time 
alone, and hitting). Hence, it appears that when children of divorce are 
less than very happily married, they more often escalate conflict and 
reduce communication with their spouse. These results support the inter- 
parental conflict explanation and are consistent with conclusions from 
one recent study that children of divorce experience more marital dis- 


१ We examined both OLS and logistic regression models. One dichotomous variable 
examined, reports of ever hitting or throwing things, was not appropriate to examine 
in OLS given its frequency distribution and skewness. Because OLS results for the 
other variables are comparable to the results in table 4, we present only the results 
of logit models. 

5 We assessed whether the impact of marital interactions on the propensity to divorce 
differs by family history. This assessment involved creating four interaction variables, 
which are the products of the four parental history dummies by each marital interac- 
tion variable. We then computed an F-test based on the improvement in chi-square 
when these four interactions were added to our base models (which included marital 
interaction and family history variables only). Our analyses provide no strong evidence 
that the impact of marital interactions on the propensity to divorce (CHANCES) 
differs by family history. Nevertheless, the hypothesis that particular marital mterac- 
tions have a different impact on the propensity to divorce among those with different 
family histories should be considered in the future. Statistical interactions are difficult 
to detect in logistic regression, and, using our data, the sample size for particular cells 
became very small. 
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TABLE 4 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION OF MARITAL INTERACTIONS ON CHILDHOOD FAMILY HISTORY 
AMONG THOSE WITH LESS THAN VERY HAPPY MARRIAGES* 


Parent Other Family Father Parents 





Marital Interactions (Endogenous) Died History Absent Divorced 

Frequency of disagreements.” 

Zero-order ............................-.०००१ 1.17 1.69 1.67 2.05** 

With controls® .................................. 1.33 1.55 0.95 1.42 
Shout when arguing:4 

Zero-order Y leah, सरत दान > . 1.45 207 1.85 2.86*** 

With controls ९६ कक A AE, E i 2.03 1.35 2.32** 
Keep opinions to self:4 

Zero-ordér s: ou usqyay .82 1.53 1.52 1.27 

With controls .......... ........................ 79 1.55 1.85* 1.41* 
Calmly discuss disagreements‘? 

Zero-order ............ .. i Meane ळा स OL .93 .98 .65** 

With controls ........ 2 oratra: AOS .97 1.03 .67* 
Feel division of labor unfair: 

Zero-order ...... pa INE nfo attests. AI 1.27 1.35 1.78*** 

With controls ... . ... ... eesse versene 1.01 1.30 .96 1.42 
Time alone as a couple:! 

Zero-order 1.07 .70 .63* .63*** 

With controls -92 69 89 .80 
Hit when arguing:® 

Zero-Order wc. ceveecscadeesdeseceseweeseeceseee cs 1.25 103 1.13 2.17*** 

With controls .................................. 1 32 .86 .50 1.35 


Note —Unweighted N ranges from 2,594 to 2,732 Results shown are exponents of the logistic 
regression coefficients, which express the ratio of the odds for those who grew up in an intact family 
vs. single-parent categories. 

१ MHAPINES < 7. 

b On average, argue several times per month or more per area (e.g , housework, money, etc ) 

° Age, race, gender, and education were included as controls. 

4 Very often or always. 

® Feel division of labor is unfair to self on any of four fairness items. 

1 Two or more times per week. 

© Response other than “never hits or throws things when arguing ” 

*P< 05 
** P< 01 
wee p < 001, 


agreements and marital problems than their peers from intact families 
(Booth and Edwards 1990). 


Explanations for the Higher Perceived Marital Instability 


Marital trouble.—Table 5 examines reports of marital trouble in a 
multivariate logistic format for all respondents in first marriages, because 
table 2 suggests differences appear at all levels of marital happiness. The 
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TABLE 5 


LOGISTIC REGRESSIONS OF MARITAL TROUBLE ON CHILDHOOD FAMILY HISTORY 


OTHER 

PARENTS FATHER FAMILY 

DIVORCED ABSENT PARENT DED HISTORY 
MODEL B Exp(B) B Exp(B) B Exp(B) B Exp(B) 
Zero-order .. ........ 89*** 242 .41* 1.51 —.24 -78 .44* 1.56 
With controls* ....... 60*** 183 .17 1.18 -.13 .88 .24 1.27 


NoTE —Data include first marriages only, N = 4,689 “Intact” category omitted, all models include 
a term to correct for sample selection bias. 
^ Age, race, gender, and education were included as controls. 
*P<.05 
** p < 01. 
*** p < .001. 


zero-order results suggest that relative to adults from two-parent families, 
children of divorce are more than twice as likely to say that in the past 
year they thought their marriage might be in trouble. When we control 
for age, race or ethnicity, gender, and education (see table 5), the parental 
divorce coefficient is reduced by about one-third. Vet even with these 
controls included, children of divorce are still 83% more likely than those 
from two-parent families to fear their marriage may be in trouble. Even 
if one controls for other social and economic conditions (income, home 
ownership, age at marriage, cohabitation history, religious affiliation, 
employment, and parental status) and for marital interactions, children 
of divorce are still significantly (80%) more likely than those from intact 
families to fear their marriage may be in trouble (results not shown).° It 
is not clear from these analyses that any of the intervening variables 
considered here are important mediators in these processes. Since chil- 
dren of divorce are the only single-parent family structure who report 
marital trouble significantly more often, these results support the inter- 
parental conflict perspective over the socialization hypothesis. The ques- 
tion of thinking one’s marriage is in trouble appears to capture a unique 
and ubiquitous legacy of parental divorce. 

Propensity to divorce.—Last, we seek to identify what factors may 
explain the greater self-reported chances of divorce among adult children 
of divorce and those who never lived with their father. As explained 
previously, the models of the chances of divorce shown in table 6 will 
only examine respondents in less than very happy marriages. Table 6 


° The model from which this figure is taken also includes a lambda term to correct 
for sample selection bias. 
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can be viewed in two ways. Some would argue that the self-reported chance 
of divorce is yet another subjective assessment of marital quality, which 
cannot be thought of as endogenous to other measures of marital quality. 
In that case, one would only want to interpret results in models 1-3, which 
examine CHANCES in a multivariate format controlling for a number of 
background factors and non-marital social and economic conditions. 

Alternatively, one can view CHANCES as a measure of the propensity 
to divorce, which is influenced by assessments of one’s marital relation- 
ship. We adopt this view because the propensity to divorce and marital 
quality variables are conceptually distinct and manifest different empiri- 
cal relationships to parental family structure and other variables. Grant- 
ing that propensity to divorce and marital quality are distinct variables, 
it also makes sense to view marital quality as determining propensity to 
divorce. If one accepts this viewpoint, as we do in table 6, then the 
empirical evidence primarily supports two explanations for the higher 
self-reported propensity to divorce among children of divorce in less than 
very happy marriages: demographic risk factors (age and race) and more 
frequent behavioral marital interactions that escalate conflict and reduce 
communication. However, these features of marital relationships do not 
explain the higher self-reported chances of divorce among those who 
never lived with their father. 

First, consider logistic regression results for children of divorce (see 
table 6). The data show that children of divorce are disproportionately 
young and black, which increases the likelihood that they perceive their 
chances of divorce as about even or higher. The black coefficient was 
the one that became significant when the correction for sample selection 
bias was added (increasing from .42 to .51). When we adjust for composi- 
tional differences in age and race/ethnicity (shown in mode] 2), these 
factors reduce the parental divorce coefficient by more than one-third 
(39%, from 1.13 to .69). Other background factors, such as religious 
affiliation, cohabitation history, age at marriage, income, home owner- 
ship, employment, and parental status (added in model 3), barely re- 
duce the parental divorce coefficient further (to .62). Thus, these data 
do not support the notion that these variables intervene in the relation- 
ship between parental family structure and children’s marriages. Hence, 
about one-third of the greater perceived chances of divorce by children 
of divorce is primarily explained by their age and race/ethnicity. When 


10 In OLS models, the lack of religious affiliation and higher rates of cohabitation 
among children of divorce (particularly with their spouse before marriage) also contrib- 
ute to their higher perceived chances of divorce. 

1 While previous research has found some differences in the effects of parental divorce 
by gender, we identify no main effects of gender. Moreover, we also examined interac- 
tions between gender and family history, but none appeared significant and robust. 
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we control for background factors and nonmarital social and economic 
conditions, children of divorce are still 86% more likely than those from 
intact families to report that their chances of divorce are about even or 
higher. 

More important, the data also suggest that children of divorce more 
often engage in styles of marital interactions that are associated with 
a greater perceived chance of divorce. When we add styles of marital 
interaction, namely arguing frequently, escalating arguments (shouting, 
hitting or throwing things, not discussing disagreements calmly), keeping 
one’s thoughts to oneself, not creating time alone as a couple, and feeling 
the household division of labor is unfair (model 4), the parental divorce 
coefficient is reduced again by more than two-thirds (.19) to nonsignifi- 
cance. These results provide strong support for the explanation that 
when their marriages are less than very happy, children of divorce have 
a greater tendency than those with other family histories to adopt patterns 
of marital interaction that decrease the perceived stability of their mar- 
riages. These results are consistent with the hypothesis that the important 
intervening variable between parental divorce and the perceived marital 
stability of offspring may be the interactional style that offspring learn 
(Caspi and Elder 1988). 

It should also be noted that controlling for marital interactions and 
characteristics in our model has an important effect on the coefficients 
associated with background factors and social conditions. For example, 
the higher perceived chances of divorce among blacks is cut in half (from 
.40 to .21) by controlling for styles of marital interaction. Also, the effect 
of cohabiting with someone other than one’s spouse prior to marriage, 
while nonsignificant, declines from .36 to nearly zero, when measures of 
marital interactions are included. Moreover, the effect associated with 
number of children is reduced to nonsignificance when these patterns of 
relating to one’s spouse are included. These results suggest that marital 
interactions may be important intervening variables in the relationship 
between background factors or other marital characteristics and divorce. 

Next, consider results in table 6 for those who never lived with their 
father. Relative to children of divorce, the father-absent coefficient is 
slightly larger and somewhat more difficult to explain. Only one group 
of control variables substantially reduces the father-absent coefficient: 
background factors. The father-absent coefficient is reduced by more 
than one-third (from 1.25 to .74 from model 1 to 2) when we account 


12 Moreover, children of divorce more often have spouses who abuse drugs and alco- 
hol, which may indicate these spouses lack other coping mechanisms. Among those 
in less than very happy marriages, children of divorce are more than twice as likely 
as those from intact families to report that their spouse abuses drugs or alcohol. 
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for compositional differences in age and race (those with an absent father 
are disproportionately young and black). When we include other back- 
ground factors in the model, these factors reduce the father-absent coef- 
ficient only slightly (11%), which is similar to the ability of background 
factors to explain the higher propensity to divorce among children of 
divorce. Since we found few differences in marital interactions (table 3) 
for this group, it is not surprising that including marital interactions 
in the model did not reduce the father-absent coefficient much further. 
However, adding those variables (model 4) reduces the coefficient by 
11% (from .66 to .59), which brings the father-absent coefficient to non- 
significance. Yet this reduction is much less than we find for adult chil- 
dren of divorce. In sum, a model that controls for background factors, 
social and economic conditions, and styles of marital interaction is able 
to explain the higher self-reported chances of divorce by those who never 
lived with their father. Race is the most important factor here, as prelimi- 
nary analyses showed that among respondents who never lived with their 
father, about one in four identify themselves as black, a much higher 
proportion than those in other family structure categories, reflecting the 
higher rates of nonmarital childbearing among African-Americans. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This study sought to improve our understanding of the long-term effects 
of childhood family structure on adult marriage, using the 1987/88 Na- 
tional Survey of Families and Households (NSFH). This research extends 
previous work by comparing the marital quality and perceived marital 
stability of adults with several different types of single-parent family 
histories. 

We find no substantial differences in overall subjective assessments of 
marital quality by family history. By contrast, measures of perceived 
marital stability vary significantly by family history, with children of 
divorce and those who never lived with their father most often expressing 
doubts about the stability of their marriage. In addition, the empirical 
evidence reveals an important finding about the conditions under which 
divorce is contemplated. The data suggest it is only when marriages 
become less than very happy that children of divorce and those who 
never lived with their father give divorce more serious consideration than 
their peers from intact families. These analyses show that the response 
to marital unhappiness appears to differ by parental family structure. 
Our results contradict the idea that persons from single-parent families 
universally consider divorce more often. 

The evidence supports two explanations for the higher perceived 
chances of divorce among children of divorce. First, compositional differ- 
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ences in the age and race/ethnicity of children of divorce contribute to 
their greater marital instability. Second, the data indicate that children 
of divorce report significant differences in marital interactions or patterns 
of relating which suggest that they tend to escalate conflict and reduce 
communication, thereby increasing the perceived chances of divorce. 
This style of marital interaction appears to also partially explain the 
relationship between other background factors (e.g., cohabitation, race, 
and number of children) and one’s propensity to divorce. The younger 
average age and greater proportion’ of blacks among those who never 
lived with their father also contributes to their greater reported chances 
of divorce. 

Comparisons across different single-parent family backgrounds pro- 
vide evidence about which causal mechanisms are most likely to be im- 
portant. Generally, across several measures of marital quality and stabil- 
ity, we found that adults who lost a parent to death do not differ from 
those from intact families, while those who never lived with their father 
most closely resemble children of divorce. It appears that under some 
conditions (e.g., when a parent dies) living with a single parent is not 
associated with any later marital problems for the offspring. Because our 
analyses reveal important differences among those who spent time in 
different types of single-parent families, we conclude that the socializa- 
tion hypothesis does not receive much empirical support. 

One other pathway by which family history may influence adult mar- 
riage is the inappropriate modeling of spousal roles (Pope and Mueller 
1976). The hypothesis that observing a poor parental marriage or inter- 
parental conflict may adversely affect the marital success of offspring is 
supported by these data. Children of divorce, more than those from any 
other single-parent family type, express the most doubts about their mari- 
tal stability (in addition to the greater perceived chances of divorce, they 
more often report marital trouble even when very happily married). 
Moreover, among those in less than very happy marriages, children of 
divorce are more likely than those with any other single-parent history 
to escalate conflict and reduce communication with their spouse, and 
those marital interactions are associated with an increased self-reported 
risk of divorce. Having lost a parent to death or never living with one’s 
father are not associated with the same long-term effects. 

We speculate that thinking one’s marriage is in trouble may capture a 
unique legacy of parental divorce, which might be described as an under- 
lying insecurity or fear of repeating the experience of the previous genera- 
tion. Glenn and Kramer (1987) hypothesize that children of divorce have 
higher rates of divorce not because their marriages are less happy but 
rather because of a higher propensity to divorce that stems from a reluc- 
tance, given their fear of failure, to fully commit to marriage. Children of 
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divorce appear more likely to entertain reservations or experience anxiety 
about their marriage, even when their average marital happiness is no 
different from those from two-parent families. Future research needs to 
explore the relationship between specific marital interactions and mea- 
sures of overall subjective evaluations of marital quality by family 
history. 

Despite our robust findings, there are several limitations to this study. 
First, our data cannot assess whether the marriages of parents from 
children of intact families were happy or conflicted. Because our findings 
imply that the inappropriate modeling of spousal roles may be important, 
we would predict that adults with intact family histories yet inappropri- 
ate models of parental marriage would also report differences in marital 
interactions and perceived marital stability (this hypothesis is supported 
by the research of Amato and Booth [1991]. Future research should also 
pursue how remarriage, role models provided by stepparents, and the 
affective nature of a second (or higher order) parental marriage influence 
the marital quality and marital stability of adult children. 

In addition, we are attempting to understand a process that occurs over 
time (a process leading to divorce), using data that are cross-sectional. In 
the future, we hope to gain a better understanding of the process leading 
to divorce and the intergenerational transmission of divorce proneness 
by using longitudinal data. Self-report measures are subject to response 
bias. However, the Bumpass et al. (1991) study that examined marital 
dissolution with these data reports an elevated risk of divorce among 
persons with the same family backgrounds one would predict from our 
analyses, namely children of divorce and those who never lived with their 
father. Hence, while the question of how well self-reported propensity to 
divorce predicts actual marital dissolution will have to await future re- 
search, there is reason to believe self-reports may be important as pre- 
dictors of divorce. 

One difficulty in studying marital relationships and the process leading 
to divorce is that those with the greatest propensity to divorce will do 
so, eliminating themselves from the group of married individuals under 
study. This process, known as selection, led us to correct for sample 
selection bias. For the tables that did not include such corrections, one 
should keep in mind that selection biases are likely to produce a rosier 
picture of the marriages of children of divorce in cross-sectional data like 
those here than is in fact correct, because selection is likely to remove a 
greater proportion of poor marriages among those with family histories 
that increase the risk of divorce. Selection may be less important for 
studies of family structure in higher-order marriages, because we found 
that the effects of parental family structure were considerably weaker 
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among those in second and higher order marriages and appear to dimin- 
ish with time. 

Moreover, our study cannot evaluate all potential sources of spurious- 
ness. It may be that something about the parental home or parental 
behavior before divorce causes both parental divorce and a heightened 
propensity to divorce among the offspring of the divorced couple. For 
example, values from one’s family of origin or parental personality (as 
Caspi and Elder [1988] hypothesize) may influence both parental divorce 
and the offspring’s marriage. 

As the proportion of adults who spent part of their childhood living in 
a single-parent family grows, the relations of childhood family history to 
adult experiences of marriage and divorce, and explanations of these 
relations, should become more central to research on marriage and the 
family. 
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Academic reputation rests on publication. But unlike many fields, 
sociology recognizes both journal articles and books, thereby com- 
plicating the relation of publication to reputation. Drawing on the 
sociology of science and organization theory to analyze elite sociol- 
ogy journals and books nominated for a major prize, the authors 
show how genre structures scholarly fields and shapes the reception 
of texts. Method and evidence, not subject matter, distinguish arti- 
cles from books. Private universities “prefer” books, while scholars 
trained at public universities are more likely to publish articles. 
Gender and rank are associated with choice of genre, while citation 
rates increase with authors’ prior publication records. Books gener- 
ate conversations across subfields and disciplines; articles serve as 
a currency of evaluation within sociology. 


Researcher: I wondered if you could help us fill in some miss- 
ing data. The Library of Congress catalog doesn’t list any- 
thing under your name, but one of us thought she recalled 
a book by you. 

Author: I don’t write books! Pm an article person, I was 
trained in an article department, and, although this is a 
book department, I made sure when they hired me that they 
didn’t expect me to write one.’ 


Among scholars, genre can be a statement of identity. What we write 
and where we publish may be taken as signals of who we are and how 


! For their valuable comments, we thank Craig Calhoun, Paula England, Gerald 
Marwell, Doug Mitchell, Cal Morrill, Charles Perrow, and the members of the Social 
Organization Seminar at the University of Arizona. Correspondence should be di- 
rected to Elisabeth Clemens, Department of Sociology, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona 85721. 

? The exchanges that begin each section should be read as epigraphs. They are render- 
ings of conversations that we have had or events that have been described to us in 
the course of this project. 
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we think. In some branches of the academy, entire disciplines are associ- 
ated with a single genre. Physicists, for example, have been overwhelm- 
ingly producers of journal articles since the 1890s, which saw “the virtual 
disappearance of the book as a way of presenting new results” (Bazerman 
1988, p. 158). Listen to a group of untenured historians and one learns 
that, although articles are a nice addition, their futures rest on the com- 
pletion and quality of “the book.” But sociology and some other social 
sciences differ in recognizing two paths to publication: books and journal 
articles. Were it simply a question of determining how many articles 
equal a book, the existence of these two genres would be of limited 
theoretical interest (although still highly significant in practical terms). 
However, these paths do not always arrive at the same destination. In- 
stead, each genre is associated with distinctive career trajectories, institu- 
tional locations, and patterns of intellectual influence. 

Alternative forms of publication not only complicate the merit metric 
of scholarly production, they signal identity by standing for a series of 
other salient contrasts: case studies versus hypothesis testing, qualitative 
versus quantitative, intellectual versus scientist (Wolfe 1990, p. 479). 
Simpson (1991, p. v) suggests that there are two distinct sociological 
literatures: books and journals.‘ Nevertheless, the mapping of genres 
onto scholarly identities is far from perfect. Article people are found in 
book departments; book people publish in refereed journals. Although 
the contrast of book and article appears in the discipline’s folklore pri- 
marily as a classificatory device—sorting individuals, subfields, and de- 
partments—our concern is whether this contrast of genres can shed any 
light on the character of this discipline and its relation to others. 


3 There have been numerous attempts to develop a metric that includes both genres 
in measures of productivity. These efforts underscore the difficulties of simultaneously 
assessing quality and quantity. For example, “A score of 1 was assigned for each 
article or essay, and 18 for each book” (Meltzer 1949, p. 26); “For authorship of an 
original book, a weighting was employed in which every one hundred pages registered 
as the equivalent of one journal publication, with a maximum upper limit of four 
quantity counts per book” (Lightfield 1971, p. 129); and another scale in which re- 
search and theoretical monographs are worth 30 points, an article in AJS or ASR is 
worth 10, with articles in specialized journals worth still less (Glenn and Villemez 
1970; Sturgis and Clemente 1973, p. 170). 

4 This is not to suggest that sociologists publish only in these formats. Chapters in 
edited volumes are also common and may be the source of innovative work. But our 
assumption that this is a less important venue is based on the simple observation that 
tenure at research universities is granted on the basis of books or a set of articles; 
successful cases based on a collection of chapters are rare. The contrast between 
sociology and the humanities is suggested by the different rates at which dissertations 
are published as books. Morton and Price (1989, p. 69) found that 35% of history 
dissertations were eventually published as books. In contrast, 13% of sociology disser- 
tations appeared as books, but 39% of the sociologists published part of their disserta- 
tion research in the form of articles. 
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“Genre” refers to a type of, or schema for, literary expression and 
interpretation (Hirsch 1967, chap. 3); it designates the set of expectations 
associated with a particular literary form. The absence of a single set of 
expectations concerning the appropriate form for academic publishing re- 
fiects the multiple functions of publication in science. Publication may be 
a means of conveying information to broader publics, possibly to secure 
support or legitimacy for a discipline, or it may be a venue for the communi- 
cation and evaluation of work among members of a scientific community. 
Albion Small, the founding editor of the American Journal of Sociology 
(AJS), was acutely aware of this dual role of scholary publication: 


The Journal will thus be primarily technical. It will be devoted to the 
organization of knowledge pertaining to the relations of men in society into 
a sociology that shall represent the best American scholarship. On the other 
hand the Journal will attempt to translate sociology into the language of 
ordinary life, so that it will not appear to be merely a classification and 
explanation of fossil facts. As the contents of this number will show, it is 
not supposed essential to the scientific or even the technical character of 
thought that it shall be made up of abstractly formulated principles. On 
the contrary, the aim of science should be to show the meaning of familiar 
things, not to construct a kingdom for itself in which, if familiar things 
are admitted, they are obscured under an impenetrable disguise of artificial 
expression. If sociology is to be of any influence among practical men, it 
must be able to put its wisdom about things that interest ordinary men in 
a form which men of affairs will see to be true to life. That form will 
frequently be the one in which not theorists but men of affairs themselves 
view the facts concerned. These men are then the most authoritative sociol- 
ogists. (1895, pp. 13-14) 


Claiming both a professional audience and critical lay constituencies for 
sociological research, Albion Small assigned a dual mission to AJS. The 
effort to address both topics of public interest and questions of scholarly 
significance, however, potentially threatened the discipline’s ability to 
control its members’ reputations, which are critical components of the 
organization of work in the sciences (Whitley 1984). Work organizations 
in which the control of reputation is centralized and clearly bounded 
differ from those in which it is diffuse or fragmented, although observers 
may disagree as to which situation is personally or intellectually prefera- 
ble (Stinchcombe 1994, p. 290). Because scientific work is intended to 
produce new knowledge or innovation, its quality cannot be judged using 
routine procedures but requires evaluation by a designated audience. 


5 Although we refer to articles and books as genres, it would be more accurate— 
though more awkward-—to refer to “scholarly articles in the social sciences” and 
“scholarly books in the social sciences.” The former do not evoke the same expecta- 
tions as a humanistic essay nor the latter the expectations associated with either a 
textbook or a novel. 
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Where that audience is limited to other scientists in a particular field, 
the power of a collegial system of reputational control is enhanced. In 
the natural sciences, for example, efforts to translate scientific accom- 
plishments into more general status or celebrity are condemned as “sa- 
ganization” (Raup 1986, pp. 164—65).° But when “researchers have a 
wide variety of legitimate audiences for their work, including educated 
laymen . . . the need to co-ordinate research results with those of a 
particular group of colleagues to gain positive reputations is limited, and 
so contributions to intellectual goals are relatively diffuse and divergent” 
(Whitley 1984, p. 26). This orientation to multiple audiences may reflect 
intellectual commitments that value the public relevance of research; a 
field may also be required to demonstrate its vitality and utility to univer- 
sity communities, legislatures, funding agencies, and other constituen- 
cies. Insofar as different genres both embody distinctive expectations and 
attract somewhat different audiences, a discipline that recognizes multi- 
ple genres will find it difficult to generate consistent and robust collegial 
evaluations of reputation. Rather than being simply shorthand for intel- 
lectual style, the opposition of book and journal sociology is symptomatic of 
the discipline’s distinctive arrangement as a reputational work organization. 

Our goal in this article is to examine how these two scholarly genres 
shape careers, generate professional reputations, and create a structure 
for the field. We begin by reviewing work in the sociology of science 
to understand the qualities attributed to each genre as a mechanism for 
producing and disseminating scientific findings and argument. Because 
this line of argument has emphasized the role of refereed journals, we then 
compare books and journals as alternative selection regimes, attending to 
variations in patterns of access, gatekeeping functions, and the organiza- 
tion of retrievability. This comparison undermines the strong assumptions 
about the absence of rigorous evaluation in book publication made in the 
sociology of science, but also suggests that the influence and acquisition of 
reputation differ systematically between these two selection regimes. 

We focus on elite publications: articles published in our two primary 
research journals, the American Sociological Review (ASR) and AJS, for 
one volume year in the period 1987—88, and books nominated for the 
American Sociological Association’s Distinguished Scholarly Publication 
Award (determined in 1989, awarded in 1990). Compared to other books 
and journals in the field, these texts are widely distributed and actively 
promoted. They are, therefore, more likely to reveal the connections 
among the organization of evaluation, the generation of intellectual con- 
versations, and the acquisition of reputation. 


6 Current demands that the sciences demonstrate their utility in the form of commer- 
cial application, however, represent an erosion of collegial control over reputation. 
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PUBLICATION AND THE PRODUCTION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Setting: Departmental tenure review. 

Chair: We should keep in mind that the first of these articles 
has received eight citations. 

Recently promoted associate professor: Is that good or bad? 


The organization of scholarly publication has typically been studied from 
the perspective of natural scientists. Informed by research on publication 
in physics and chemistry, where refereed journals are the dominant 
venue for publication, the theoretical frameworks developed for the gen- 
eral analysis of disciplines typically treat other genres as marginal. In 
citation studies of the natural sciences, books are routinely eliminated 
from the research design, although the rationale for this decision varies 
considerably (see Campanario 1993, p. 348; Cozzens 1985, p. 136; Mo- 
ravcsik and Murugesan 1975, p. 89). While literature analyses of the social 
sciences and humanities regularly note the greater prominence of books 
in citation patterns (Heinzkill 1980), books have been assiduously ignored 
when sociologists of science address their own discipline. We begin by 
locating the theoretical sources of this one-sided approach to a two-genre 
discipline; by treating refereed journals as the crucial mechanism of pro- 
fessional control, sociologists of science have viewed books as either irrel- 
evant to the production of scientific knowledge or as evidence of a less 
than reliable review process. To compare the production system of books 
and journals more symmetrically, we draw on organization theory, con- 
cluding that the difference between genres lies less in the rigor of the 
selection process than in the traits on which selection is based. 


Producing Quality and Inequality in Science 


Although the printed record has long been used as evidence by historians 
of science, sociologists were drawn to the study of scientific literature by 
Merton’s account of the professional organization of science as a mecha- 
nism for the production of novel, objective, and cumulative knowledge. 
The “ethos of modern science” comprised “four sets of institutional 
imperatives—universalism, communism, disinterestedness, [and] orga- 
nized skepticism”—-which are “transmitted by precept and example and 
reenforced by sanctions [and] are in varying degrees internalized by the 
scientist, thus fashioning his scientific conscience” ([1942] 1973, pp. 269— 
70). Viewed from this perspective, the system of scientific publication is 
an instrument for enforcing these imperatives: “The referee is. . . an 
example of status judges who are charged with evaluating the quality of 
role-performance in a social system. . . . Status judges are integral to 
any system of social control through their evaluation of role-performance 
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and their allocation of rewards for that performance. They influence the 
motivation to maintain or to raise standards of performance” (Zucker- 
man and Merton [1971] 1973, p. 460). The refereed journal is a dynamo 
at the core of scientific endeavor, eliciting new research, ensuring impar- 
tial evaluation, and disseminating new knowledge. 

Merton’s theoretical framework poses two basic questions about scien- 
tific publication. The first concerns the relation of scientific publication 
to the stratification system of science: Is acceptance for publication a 
meritocratic process or is it subject to particularistic biases? Are produc- 
ers of meritorious papers rewarded by positions in prestigious depart- 
ments or with professional awards? The second turns on the relation of 
publications to one another over time: Does the publication system pro- 
duce knowledge that is reliable (and therefore useful for subsequent pub- 
lications), original or nonredundant, and cumulative? The first question 
has informed many sociological analyses of publishing in the natural 
and physical sciences, generating both robust descriptive findings and 
enduring controversies over how to interpret them. Productivity and 
prestige are consistently associated, but researchers disagree as to why. 
Talent and good graduate training may result in both productivity and 
prestigious employment (Crane 1965), prestigious positions may be a mer- 
itocratic reward for scientific productivity (Cole and Cole 1973), or presti- 
gious departments may generate higher levels of productivity, either by 
providing resources or by instilling norms (Allison and Long 1990). But 
the difficulty in adjudicating between the effects of prestige and produc- 
tivity is in part the product of the natural science model of journal publi- 
cation. Unlike sociology, the referee process in the natural sciences is not 
double-blind; consequently, a scientist’s reputation is a factor in the re- 
view process.’ The organization of production ensures that reputation, 
productivity, and publication will be closely related. 

While the role of reputation in publication is of considerable interest 
in the analysis of the natural sciences, it looms larger still when sociologi- 
cal studies of scientific publication are turned upon their discipline of 
origin. The question of whether stratification processes are meritocratic 
is linked to debates over the scientific status of sociology itself. The stakes 
in this controversy are set by the initial assumptions; if the publication 
system in the natural sciences is a social control mechanism generating 
reliable, original, and cumulative knowledge, the operation of the publi- 


? The possibility that the lack of a reputation or prestigious affiliation might interfere 
with a meritocratic review has been the subject of much commentary and some experi- 
mentation. A resubmission of recently published psychology articles with fictitious 
names and institutional affiliations resulted in eight rejections and only one acceptance 
of the nine resubmissions that were not detected (Peters and Ceci 1982). 
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cation system in sociology can be used to diagnose the scientific status of 
the discipline, The impetus toward such disciplinary self-diagnosis was 
strengthened by Thomas Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolutions 
[1962] 1970). Merton’s claim that the referee system functioned as a 
social control mechanism based on consensus over questions, methods, 
and quality of findings resonated with Kuhn’s distinction between para- 
digmatic and preparadigmatic disciplines. Sociology’s claim to para- 
digmatic status rested on the proper functioning of its journal system; 
from this perspective, the discipline’s reliance on books was an admission 
that it remained preparadigmatic: 


Today in the [natural and physical] sciences, books are usually either texts 
or retrospective reflections upon one aspect or another of the scientific life, 
The scientist who writes one is more likely to find his professional reputa- 
tion impaired than enhanced, Only jn the earlier, preparadigm stages of 
the development of the various sciences did the hook ordinarily possess the 
same relation to professional achievement that it still retains in other cre- 
ative fields. And only in those fields that stil] retain the book, with or 
without the article, as a vehicle for research communication are the lines 
of professionalization still so loosely drawn that the layman may hope to 
follow progress by reading the practitioners’ original reports. (Kuhn 1970, 
p. 20) 


If sociology is preparadigmatic, this will be evident in the system of 
journal publication. In the absence of scientifie consensus and reliable 
expert judgment, associations between prestige and productivity will be 
weak or nonexistent, suggesting that politics or particularism rather than 
merit is driving career patterns. Research on sociology has supported 
both sides of this question, documenting associations between produc- 
tivity and rewards (in the form of recognition and employment; see 
Lightfield 1971), as well as enduring patterns of particularism or discrep- 
ancies between ranking by status and productivity (Sturgis and Clemente 
1973; Yoels 1971). The high rejection rates characteristic of sociology 
journals have also prompted concern, suggesting to some a lack of con- 
sensus on the part of referees, to others a shortage of pages, and to still 
others a reason why prominent senior scholars might choose to avoid 
refereed journals as a venue for their work. 


® For example, “We hypothesize that quantity of output may be more heavily re- 
warded in sociology than in physies, When scientists cannot agree upon what high 
quality is, their concern is likely to be with quantity of output” (Cole and Cole 1971, 
p. 26), 

° Because the theoretical significance of journal publication lies in its role as a contro] 
mechanism or guarantor of quality, the process of book publication is portrayed as 
correspondingly lax: “For example, if rejection rates are higher in sociological journals 
than in optical journals, book publication may very well be the outlet most available 
to sociologists” (Lin and Nelson 1969, p. 49). 
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TABLE 1 


CITATIONS TO BOOKS AND JOURNALS IN SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL ARTICLES 


Journal and Year N References % Books % Journals 
ASR 1950 .......... ley abe la sasa, सकळ 1,016 53.7* 46.31 
4097221065: n 251. s. 0... ee 1,448 61.5* 38.51 
ASR, AJS, and Socsal Forces 1965—66................ 6,131 63.8* 36.2 
ASR 1940-41 ................... MD Uo 569 421 40 
ASR 1965-66 ......... eof १ 5, Série eee 15408 54 40 
Social Science and Humanities Index, 1970-71 11,130 61.5* 38.5 


Sources —Broadus (1952, 1967), Lm and Nelson (1969); Brown and Gilmartin (1969, p 285); Baugh- 
man (1974). 

* Includes nonserial publications such as unpublished dissertations 

t Includes numbered monographs, yearbooks, etc. 

+ Figures exclude citations to documents, bulletins, and monographs, which accounted for 18% of 
the total in 1940 and 6% in 1966 


The relation between publication and career trajectories may also be 
assessed by the reception accorded scholarly work. Since the early 1970s 
when sociology journals were included in the Science Citation Index, 
citation counts have been viewed as a proxy (albeit problematic) for the 
quality of scholarly contributions (Chubin 1973; Cole and Cole 1971). 
Citations also provide a way to address the relation of texts to one another 
(the degree of knowledge cumulation), the second question implied by 
Merton’s argument. If journal articles cite recent research publications 
more heavily than classics, this is taken as evidence of progress at the 
frontiers of the discipline. But while studies of the association between 
publication and professional status have largely ignored books, studies 
of the ties linking texts within sociology cannot easily dismiss genres 
other than refereed journals. Repeated studies of referencing patterns in 
the sociological literature document the importance of books as resources 
in scholarly discourse (see table 1). Whereas studies of the natural sciences 
find that the proportion of total references made to journal articles ranges 
from 77% for mathematics to over 93% in chemistry, this proportion 
ranges from 37% to 42% for sociology, placing it in the middle of the 
social sciences but well above disciplines in the humanities (Heinzkill 
1980, p. 357). With respect to the paradigmatic status of sociology and 
the efficacy of its journals as mechanisms of social control, the persistent 
prominence of books in the literature can be interpreted either as a threat 
to the discipline’s intellectual integrity or a sign of its absence. 

For some members of the discipline, however, the mechanisms that 
maintain the “scientific integrity” of the journal system also threaten the 
intellectual vitality of sociology. Where an early editor of ASR confessed 
his tendency to turn first to the book reviews when a new issue arrived 
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(Hankins 1937, p. 413), the contrast of genres has increasingly served as 
a touchstone for debates over the intellectual quality and relevance of 
sociological research.!° Acknowledging the rationale for devolving ASR’s 
book reviews into a separate journal (Contemporary Sociology) in 1972, 
Norbert Wiley (1979, p. 797) nevertheless argued that “the AJS pattern 
does make for a more interesting journal in some ways. It dramatizes 
the split between journal and book sociology, the latter being far more 
diversified, intellectually open, and close to the pulse of world sociology.” 
In this debate over genre, three concerns loomed particularly large: the 
increasing presence of a narrow repertoire of quantitative methods 
(Brown and Gilmartin 1969, pp. 287—89),!! the alleged paucity and frag- 
mentation of theoretical contributions (Wiley 1979, p. 795; Wilson 1979, 
p. 805), and the reliance on methodological validity as the sole criterion 
for review in the absence of common understandings of “generality and 
novelty” (Zelditch 1979, p. 812). Recently Stephen Cole, now editor of 
Sociological Forum, echoed this point: “It appears to me that if an author 
writes an article on a relatively narrow subject, uses commonly accepted 
methods, and does not try to attack major theoretical issues the chances 
of the article being accepted are significantly greater than if the author ` 
is more ambitious” (1993, p. 337). 

Even a brief survey of these debates suggests why the contrast of book 
and journal sociology endures as a signal of identity within the discipline. 
For some, the workings of the journal system validate both the internal 
order of sociology as a profession and its “scientific status” in relation 


10 Without identifying specific publication formats as the problem, Alvin Gouldner 
(1970, p. 18) saw “the call to intellectual convergence and cumulation” as part of 
“the drive to professionalize sociology . . . an ideology [that] is less congenial to men 
who see themselves as intellectuals than to those who aspire to be professionals and 
technicians.” 

1 Some viewed this turn to quantitative methods as not inherently negative but never- 
theless problematic when combined with the high rejection rates characteristic of the 
major journals in sociology: “We are caught between a plethora of manuscripts and 
a paucity of pages. . . . We often manage this triage—the likely manuscript, the 
salvageable, and the hopeless—in the simplest way possible: we fix on the adequacy 
of the methods employed as the clear, immediate basis of evaluation. This puts a high 
premium on the currently most powerful modes of analysis and tends to relegate 
matters of theory and substance—the reach and power of ideas—to lesser standing 
as secondary criteria. . . . The accepted manuscript, then, may become one that treats 
a very small problem with quite powerful tools. To the extent that this is so, our 
triage may be based on partial or inadequate criteria. For having shot gnats with 
howitzers we may have so devastated the landscape that there seems little left to 
explore” (Wilson 1979, pp. 805-6). But articles that focus on methodology find consid- 
erable audiences. Pertiz (1983) examined theoretical and methodological articles pub- 
lished in ASR, AJS, and Social Forces during 1972 and 1973 and found that method- 
ological articles were cited more frequently. 
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to other fields. Whereas books are set aside in studies of publishing in 
the natural and physical sciences because they account for only a small 
proportion of scholarly citations, sociologists committed to a natural sci- 
ence model of the discipline downplay the significance of books precisely 
because they are assumed not to be governed by the organized collegial 
evaluation typical of the “harder” sciences. But this line of research on 
journal publishing in sociology has not been accompanied by comparable 
work on book publishing. We do not actually know that books and 
articles produce different kinds of knowledge, are subjected to different 
standards of review, or reach different audiences. We can draw, how- 
ever, on work in organization theory and the sociology of literature, as 
well as the reports and reflections of editors, to construct a comparison 
of how books and journals are produced. 


Books and Journal Articles: Alternative Selection Regimes 


Books and journals may be compared using a logic of production 
(Thompson 1967), examining the input (access), throughput (review), and 
output (retrieval) processes in scholarly publication. Who submits to jour- 
nals and publishers? How is their work evaluated and what are the key 
criteria on which editorial decisions are based? How are the articles and 
books presented to readers? Seen in this light, books and journals evince 
more similarities than are commonly perceived and their differences are 
much more subtle. Moreover, practices vary across disciplinary journals 
much more than is the case with book publishers, where disciplinary 
differences have limited effect on the production process. 

Access.— Manuscripts arrive at journals and publishing houses in dis- 
tinct ways. At the official journals of professional associations such as 
ASR, American Economic Review (AER), or American Political Science 
Review (APSR), editors simply wait for manuscripts. Most of these 
manuscripts are unsolicited, whereas editors of specialized journals often 
engage in active solicitation. Neal (1994) reports that in his capacity as 
editor of Explorations in Economic History, he recruits papers by at- 
tending conferences and by inviting authors to present at a workshop 
sponsored by the journal. But whether solicited or not, all papers at 
scholarly journals are expected to receive comparable treatment. There 
is a strong expectation that every submitted manuscript will be sent out 
for review.” Consequently, who gets published is partly a function of 
प Many editors report that as many as one-quarter to one-third of papers received 
could be appropriately rejected by the editor and staff (see Simon 1995), but in practice 
few papers are rejected without outside review. At AER between July 1, 1992, and 


June 30, 1993, only 59 papers out of 922 were not sent to an outside reviewer. At 
ASR 11 out of 608 papers were not sent out for review in 1993. 
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who submits papers. Patterson et al. (1987) found that as many papers 
were submitted to APSR by assistant professors as by full professors and 
that the proportion of papers accepted for publication did not vary by 
rank. 

In contrast, book publishers treat solicited and unsolicited manuscripts 
very differently. Roughly 75% of manuscripts are unsolicited (Powell 
1985; Thatcher 1994), but publishers follow neither the principle of equal 
treatment nor that of first come, first served. Powell’s field study of 
decision making at two commercial scholarly presses emphasizes that the 
more personally involved an editor was in acquiring a manuscript, the 
more likely it is to be published. At one distinguished publishing house, 
referred to as Apple Press, the numbers illustrated this vividly: of 3,640 
unsolicited submissions, 27 were published; of 940 submissions where 
the author had some form of previous contact with the house, 79 were 
published; and of the 100 manuscripts that editors had personally solic- 
ited, 35 found their way into publication. Similar practices are found at 
specialized commercial monograph houses (Powell 1985, pp. 172-76) and 
university presses (Topkis 1985; Appel 1994; Thatcher 1994). 

At most publishing houses, and especially at elite ones, the demand for 
editors’ time far exceeds its supply. Moreover, waiting for manuscripts to 
arrive in the mail, as is the case with journal editors, is an ineffective 
way to obtain high quality manuscripts. Editors report, time and again, 
that getting out and knocking on doors is the most effective and person- 
ally rewarding way to find good work (Topkis 1985; Thatcher 1994). By 
searching for specific titles, editors are attempting to build a “list,” that 
is, to acquire and develop a group of books that relate to each other in 
an intellectually coherent way so that they constitute more than a mere 
grouping of titles (Thatcher 1994). This effort at list building has several 
consequences for who and what gets published. Although many more 
manuscripts arrive unsolicited than are acquired by an editor, more time 
is spent on the latter. Put differently, the allocation of an editor’s time 
is a way of organizing his or her obligations. Many unsolicited projects 
are not reviewed at all, but rejected after a short five to ten minute 
lookover; other projects receive months of attention. And serendipity, 
the chance meeting or contact, looms large in the process. Personal rela- 
tionships, network ties, patronage, and sponsorship all shape the review 
process in book publishing (Coser, Kadushin, and Powell 1982, pp. 70- 
93; Powell 1985, pp. 161-88). A decision to commit resources to publish- 
ing a book is a business decision, and personal characteristics of the 
author (i.e., career stage, institutional affiliation, and scholarly reputa- 
tion) play a critical role in that calculus. In contrast, the decision to 
review an article is routine, unaffected by the identity of the author. In 
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sum, access to elite publishing houses is restricted, while access to journal 
publication is open. 

But in another key respect, books and articles are quite similar: many 
authors call, but few are chosen. Reports of submissions and acceptances 
are remarkably constant across social science journals and among univer- 
sity presses and commercial scholarly presses as well. For example, AER 
received between 843 and 987 papers a year from 1984 to 1993 and 
accepted 10%—15% of them. The rate of acceptance fell steadily from a 
high of 15% in 1984 to an all-time low of 10.4% in 1993, when 900 
papers were submitted and 94 published (Ashenfelter 1994, p. 474). The 
editor of ASR reports an acceptance rate of 13% in 1992 and 12% in 
1993. She notes, however, that if revised manuscripts are not considered 
as separate editorial decisions, a more meaningful statistic would be a 
probability of 18% that a paper will ultimately be accepted (England 
1994, pp. 9-10). The editor of APSR from 1985 to 1991 states that 
85%—90% of the papers submitted during his tenure were not accepted 
for publication (Patterson 1994). 

Data for book publishers are less easy to obtain, but Powell (1985, pp. 
161-88) reports that Apple Press received 4,680 manuscripts and propos- 
als during 1975 and 1976, during which time it published 137 books. Of 
the 2,340 projects and proposals received in 1975, 60 were offered con- 
tracts. Figures from nonprofit university presses are comparable. In 1 976, 
Columbia University Press accepted 2.5% of the manuscripts submitted 
for publication (Powell 1985, p. 161). In 1981, Princeton University Press 
accepted 5.3% (Darnton 1983, p. 533); more recently, Penn State Univer- 
sity Press handled 185 submissions in 1990 while issuing 32 books that 
year (Thatcher 1994). But if the rate of acceptance suggests that book 
publishing is as, if not more, selective than the journal system, more 
telling differences are found in the criteria and processes that determine 
success. 

The review process.—A journal editor does little evaluation upon re- 
ceipt of a manuscript. The review process at most journals is highly 
routinized, so the main consideration is the selection of appropriate re- 
viewers. But one key point of variation among scholarly journals is the 
number of reviewers called upon to review a manuscript. Some journals 
routinely send a manuscript to three reviewers, while others rely on two 
and turn to a third in cases of sharp disagreement. Still others begin with 
a single reviewer and add more depending on the initial report on the 


Note that the university press data cover a wide range of academic disciplines from 
the humanities to the sciences (currently the hottest field in academic publishing, 
contra expectations), while Apple Press was exclusively a social science publisher. 
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manuscript. The journal editor’s job is essentially to adjudicate among 
the reviews. It is a process in which more reviews provide more informa- 
tion for the editor but at a considerable cost of delay in publication for 
the article. 1 

Book editors do a good deal more evaluative work up front. They 
want to know which intellectual communities might be attracted to a 
book, how well it is written, and how much work will be involved in 
publishing it. An editor has to decide whether to spend time on a particu- 
lar book and whether a manuscript makes a sufficient contribution. Be- 
cause editors work in several disciplines, they search for manuscripts 
that contribute to dialogues across fields. For assistance in evaluation, 
editors turn to members of the scholarly community, most commonly to 
authors with whom they have previously worked. Initially only one re- 
view is required. On the basis of a favorable review, most editors can 
proceed to offer a provisional acceptance. Later, when a completed 
manuscript is received, many commercial publishers and most university 
presses will return to the original reviewer as well as to a second reviewer 
to assess the manuscript. 

A negative initial review generally dampens a publisher’s interest. Un- 
like journal publishing, where two subsequent positive reviews might 
offset a critical one, a book editor is less interested in summing up a 
variety of reviews. Reviewers are chosen with care, paid for their ser- 
vices, asked to write lengthy evaluations, and listened to. In part this is 
because the book editor is likely to have a personal affiliation with the 
reviewer, and to ignore his or her advice might risk offending someone 
who has been a source of valuable counsel. Previously published book 
authors often become members of a publisher’s community; they provide 
referrals, read manuscripts, and at times become friends or close acquain- 
tances of the editor. In forging this personal relationship, both authors 
and book editors practice reciprocity. Successful authors serve as talent 
scouts and advisors but must protect their reputation as trustworthy 
informants; in return, their opinions carry weight with their editor to an 
extent that would be considered undue influence at a scholarly journal. iS 


The 1993 report of AER, where the typical paper has two referees, clearly illustrates 
the link between the number of reviewers and the length of the review process. 
Rejected papers that went to only one reviewer were decided on within an average 
of 13-14 weeks, while rejected papers with two referees were dealt with in 17-21 
weeks. For those papers turned down after reading by three or more reviewers, 26 
weeks appears to be the norm, but 69 papers (out of 246) with three or more reviewers 
took .“36—52+” weeks (Ashenfelter 1994). 

15 Though this special access might be viewed as undue influence and clearly suggests 
that books are much more particularistic than journals, two points are worth bearing 
in mind. First, there are many book publishers, so if the industry is competitive and 
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Book manuscripts ate never reviewed blind; the author's identity and 
affiliation affect how a manuscript is read and received. In this respect, 
scholarly presses resemble natural science journals more closely than they 
do social Science journals, which typically use a double-blind reviewing 
process (the referee does not know the author’s identity, nor does the 
author know the identity of the referee). But there is wide variation 
among journals in this practice and much debate about the merits of 
different policies. Blank (1991) reports that among 38 well-known jour- 
nals in different fields, 11 utilize a double-blind procedure. Although 
scientific objectivity ig sometimes conflated with anonymity, the chemis- 
try, physics, and psychology journals examined uniformly use single- 
blind procedures where the reputation of the author is a factor in the 
evaluation of the work. Political science and sociology use double-blind 
reviews exclusively. Other disciplines, such as biology and history, use 
both, In a survey of 38 economics journals, 16 reported using double- 
blind reviews. The consequences of these different practices are suggested 
by a unique randomized experiment Blank conducted at AER between 
1987 and 1989, where half the papers were assigned to single-blind re- 
views and the remainder to double-blind. She found significant differ- 
ences ih acceptance rates and referee ratings, with double-blind reviews 
producing lower results in both cases. The differences were telling: accep- 
tance rates varied between 5.5% for the truly blind, 16.4% for the 
pseudo-blind (the 45% of double-blind reviews where referees correctly 
identified the author), and 15% for single-blind. The anonymity of re- 
view, along with the variations in the number of reviewers, significantly 
influences acceptance rates. Hargens (1988) has shown that the use of 
two initial referees with a third in split decisions produces a lower accep- 
tance rate than a decision process that utilizes one initial referee and a 
second only when the first recommends rejection.!5 In disciplines where 
the journal acceptance rate is low and outright acceptance rare, a review 
process that employs double-blind reviews and multiple reviewers may 





diverse a broad range of research programs and scholarly trends will be supported 
Consequently, the content of book publishing is much more sensitive to changes in 
industry structure and the business climate (see Coser et al. 1982) than is the content 
of journals, Second, this particularism entails vesting authority in elites and having 
established experts or the “stars” of a discipline serve a key gatekeeping role, 
arrangement that some scholars have argued is an effective means for establishing 
consensus in a field (Cole 1993, p. 338; Pfeffer 1993; Stinchcombe 1994) 

16 This effect is magnified in fields where scholarly consensus is not high. Blank (1991) 
found a low level of agreement on the quality of papers (approx. 25%) among econom- 
ics reviewers, Former ASR editor Marvell (1992, p. iii) concurs, asserting that referee 
agreement ih most social science journals is around 25%. 
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well mitigate various forms of reviewer bias. But such a system also 
slows down manuscript evaluation, increases the likelihood of rejection, 
and makes it much more likely that the modal “favorable” response to 
an author will be “revise and resubmit.” Thus seemingly minor differ- 
ences in the processing of submissions by editorial organizations generate 
wide variation in outcomes. 

Differences in reviewing processes may also have consequences for 
the trajectory of the cumulation of knowledge. Overall, journal editors 
seek to avoid accepting flawed papers, however interesting or controver- 
sial, and tolerate rejecting solid or interesting papers that do not survive 
the review process. Thoughtful commentaries by editors frequently echo 
this point (Patterson 1994; Cole 1993). Former ASR editor Rita Simon 
(1994) avers that what may be lost in this process are works of “imagina- 
tion, innovation, and iconoclasm” that fail to receive “positive appraisal 
from competent yeomen who are good at catching errors and omissions 
but might miss a gem, or at least the unusual, the provocative, the 
outside the mainstream, submission.” Book editors are likely to err in 
the opposite direction, because high standards of technical competence 
alone do not ensure an audience and because controversy may well gener- 
ate interest in a book. In sum, review processes for books and articles 
favor dissimilar kinds of work and treat potential authors in divergent 
ways. 

These differences continue to loom large at the final and least pleasant 
stage of the review process, rejection. Patterson and Smithey (1990), in 
a study of 380 authors turned down by APSR, found that most rejected 
authors are “repeaters.” Only one-third of their sample of authors had 
never before submitted a paper to APSR. Moreover, of those who sub- 
mitted to APSR previously, 40% had already been published in the jour- 
nal. Repeaters try again and quickly—30% of their sample had subse- 
quently sent another paper to APSR and one-third of those met with 
success. Journal publishing operates like a time at bat. In contrast, book 
publishing carries the baggage of past experience. Rejection often pre- 
cludes any further contact between an author and a publisher, and accep- 
tance makes future contact much more likely. A successful first book 
nearly guarantees subsequent publication. With books, reputation and 
past experience cumulate to shape future outcomes in very discernible 
ways, while journal publication, particularly with double-blind reviews, 
dampens the effects of reputation and prior productivity. 

Retrieval.Schudson (1989) begins his discussion of the potency of a 
cultural object with the concept of retrievability. In the absence of a 
reader, preferably a reader who will subsequently write (Latour 1987, p. 
40), a published idea has no scholarly consequences. If published work 
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fails to “influence and direct the work of others” (Whitley 1984, p. 
23), it will not enhance the reputation of the author. Consequently, the 
organization of access to publications is critical. 

A fundamental source of differences between books and articles lies in 
their relation to audiences of potential authors. Some of these differences 
flow directly from the organization of production and distribution. Jour- 
nals show up regularly in the mailboxes of a significant proportion of a 
discipline’s membership and probably an even larger proportion of those 
belonging to active authors in the field. This wide and periodic distribu- 
tion is offset, however, by the scarcity of subsequent reminders to read; 
articles may be read whenever one finds time to read the latest issue or 
when one sees that article cited in subsequent publications or mentioned 
by word of mouth. Books arrive in quite different ways. In communities 
blessed with good academic bookstores, new publications are readily 
available, although the key gatekeeping is performed by bookstore buyers 
who are attentive to commercial as well as scholarly concerns. Books are 
reviewed in a wide range of journals, newspapers, and magazines; they 
are advertised in both scholarly and trade journals as well as in the 
catalogs that flood one’s mailbox; they are displayed at professional meet- 
ings, often for a number of years after their initial publication. Thus 
citations and word of mouth complement a well-organized system for 
drawing attention to books. Recall that, in building a list, book editors 
explicitly consider the potential of a work to speak to an established 
literature or to generate controversy. Still, in contrast to the regular distri- 
bution of journals, the visibility of books is more irregular and less 
bounded by disciplinary affiliation. 

Further differences between the retrievability of books and journals 
are evident if one imagines a visit to a research library. In both cases, 
one might be tracking a particular citation, but in the case of a general 
search, the classificatory categories applied to the two genres differ. Ei- 
ther an old-fashioned card catalog or a new library database will produce 
all books (and possibly edited collections) by a particular author or under 
a specific subject heading in the library’s holdings, regardless of their 
disciplinary allegiance. For articles, by comparison, a selection of disci- 
pline typically precedes the search for a specific author. So long as schol- 
ars must rely on the cumulative indexes of the journals themselves, the 
first step in a search has been to decide which field is most likely to 
have produced discussions of a particular subject. At this point, the 
technological foundations of intellectual life are evident; new on-line cata- 


17 Whereas the book displays are frequently the most crowded room at the ASA annual 
meetings, at a meeting of biomedical researchers the poster sessions presenting new 
findings draw the largest numbers. 
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logs allow for subject area searches of the journal literature that cross 
both disciplinary lines within the academy and the boundary between 
the scholarly and popular press. Insofar as retrievability shapes the prob- 
abilities of reading by various audiences, we expect that these technologi- 
cal changes will soon influence the networks established among texts 
through citation. 

In addition to reviews and catalogs, citations are another method of 
retrieving texts. In searches for the key works by a scholar in a discipline 
other than one’s own, the Social Sciences Citation Index (SSCI) consti- 
tutes a guide to reputation, pointing to the most widely cited work of 
a particular author. The SSCI is asymmetric, however, reporting only 
citations contained in journal articles. 

Thus differences by genre in the distribution and retrieval of scholar- 
ship potentially offset one another. Books are not routinely distributed 
to many members of the discipline, but they continue to attract attention 
selectively after publication via reviews and advertisements. The pub- 
lished discussion of articles, by contrast, is a relatively rare event. Book 
publishers are keenly concerned with marketability, a consideration jour- 
nal editors can eschew. How these cross-cutting considerations affect 
visibility is an empirical question, but we note that Hargens (1991, p. 
347) reports that a study he conducted with David Botts found that 
“the median number of citations books receive approximately equals the 
median number going to the articles and research notes published by 
ASR.” 

Taken together, these observations recall Turner’s (1960) discussion of 
sponsored and contest mobility. The book evaluation process is a system 
in which reputation and patronage are key, projects are nurtured on the 
basis of promise, and the rewards of accumulative advantage accrue to 
those who are productive. Journal evaluation is a more open competition, 
a contest of resilience and repeated effort. One should not conclude, 
however, that the key difference between sociology and the natural sci- 
ences lies in the intrusion of particularism via the organization of book 
publishing. Both types of mobility also operate in the natural sciences 
but with one critical difference in the system of publication. Given the 
predominance of journal publication under single-blind procedures, both 
the merit of a single text and the reputation of the author are factored 
into each decision to accept or reject—a situation found in sociology 
solely in arenas such as National Science Foundation (NSF) reviews and 
book publishing, although only the former practices equal treatment of 
submissions. For example, one referee of what would become the founda- 
tional article in the debate over asteroid impacts and terrestrial extinction 
altered the review form in order to judge the submission as both “excel- 
lent and exciting, merits rapid publication (potential)” and “mediocre or 
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poor, should not be published in Science (actual).” Assessing the paper 
as “sloppy and incomplete, however brilliant,” the referee remarked 
that, had it been written by a graduate student, he “would give it back 
to be done right!” But the lead author was a Nobel laureate with a long 
reputation for imaginative arguments, so the reviewer concluded that “it 
would be a feather in your cap to publish it in some form. Therefore, I 
urge that you do everything possible to convince the authors to revise 
and rewrite for eventual publication in Science” (Raup 1986, pp. 68-69; 
see Clemens 1986). Thus the organization of publication in many of the 
natural sciences gives journal reviewers and editors greater scope for 
cultivating significant papers, even if initially flawed, in the manner of 
book editors in sociology. 


TEXTS, AUTHORS, CAREERS 


Researcher: You're part of our sample of article authors, and 
I was hoping that you could provide us with some biograph- 
ical information we haven’t been able to track down. 

Author: How can you count me as an article person? I write 
books! 


If disciplines are understood as reputational work organizations, sociol- 
ogy may be characterized by its differentiated (rather than unified and 
clearly bounded) system of evaluation. Recall Albion Small’s desire that 
AJS publish both work of a high theoretical and technical standard— 
texts that would garner reputation within the discipline—and work that 
would engage critical lay audiences who are credited with legitimate 
but nondisciplinary bases for evaluating sociological work. This dual 
orientation continues to shape the development of the field, because pub- 
lication is among the most important terrains upon which reputations are 
earned and careers are constructed. By drawing on disciplinary folklore, 
research in the sociology of science, and organizational analyses of schol- 
arly publishing, we develop a set of expectations (shown in italic below) 
about the relations between publication and careers in sociology. We 
then assess these claims by examining one sample of highly visible texts. 


Expectations 


Scholarly publication is a complex phenomenon, involving texts, rela- 
tions among texts, authors, and professional careers. With respect to the 
texts themselves, disciplinary folklore provides fairly clear-cut expecta- 
tions about the differences between genres. If there are book subfields 
and journal subfields, genres should differ by subject matter. The same 
patterns, the folklore tells us, should hold for evidence and method: 
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journals should publish more quantitative work, while ethnographic and 
comparative-historical work are more likely to be published in book for- 
mat. Analysis of the organization of production also predicts differences 
between genres. Given the divergent decision criteria employed by editors 
as well as the organization of distribution and retrieval, we expect that 
books will be cited more often, and more widely, than articles. In addi- 
tion, articles should receive a larger proportion of their citations in socio- 
logical journals, while books should receive a larger proportion from out- 
side the discipline. ' 

Turning to authors, the sociology of science literature and the produc- 
tion model converge in their portrait of the linkage of careers and publish- 
ing strategies. Given the significance of network ties to disciplinary elites 
in book publishing, we expect that article authors will come from a wide 
range of universities—elite and nonelite, public and private—while book 
authors will come from a disproportionately elite institutional base. The 
links between institutional type and publication patterns, however, may 
be the result of either the socialization and cultural capital acquired dur- 
ing graduate school or monitoring, sponsorship, and evaluation for pro- 
motion by one’s employer. The first would predict that one’s graduate 
institution will be associated with publication strategy; the second argu- 
ment suggests that publication format will be associated with one’s insti- 
tution at the time of publication. The role of reputation and network ties 
in book publishing also generates expectations concerning the personal 
characteristics of authors. First, a higher proportion of article authors 
will be junior scholars; conversely, book authors should be more senior. 
This should hold whether seniority is measured by years since degree or 
by faculty rank. Second, because book publishing has more restricted 
access, we would anticipate that book authors will have a more substan- 
tial publication record. Third, insofar as network ties are conducive to 
homosocial reproduction (Kanter 1977), we expect to find that more fe- 
male authors will publish under the contest regime of journal publication 
than under the sponsored mobility regime of book publishing, although 
this association may be diluted by gendered differences in the choice of 
topics, methods, and evidence. Finally, to the extent that there are sepa- 
rate book and journal sociologies, as alleged by the discipline’s folklore, 
we expect that authors’ publication records will be specialized by genre 
and exhibit little crossover. 

Beyond the contrasts of genres and authors, citation patterns should 
reflect both the organization of scholarly work and disciplinary reputa- 
tional processes. Rather than being an unproblematic indicator of the 
quality of a given piece of work (an interpretation implicit in the use of 
citations as a productivity or prestige measure), citations should vary 
with the number of scholars working on a particular topic, whether 
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within sociology or in other disciplines. A work on Weberian methodol- 
ogy that is highly cited relative to other publications in the history of 
theory may nevertheless receive fewer citations than an average work of 
medical sociology, which can reach audiences of social workers, physi- 
cians, and policy analysts as well as sociologists (see Ennis 1992). There- 
fore, we expect that subfields will exhibit strong “adjacency” effects, with 
higher citation rates for work in areas linked to interdisciplinary projects 
or applied research, such as life course and criminology. Conversely, core 
areas such as sociological theory should be cited less outside the discipline 
(Crane and Small 1992). In addition, if there are book and journal sub- 
fields, the more extensive scope of distribution and retrieval for books 
suggests that adjacency effects will be stronger in book subfields than in 
journal subfields. 

Citation patterns, however, are not independent of the system of aca- 
demic stratification and the organization of scholarly production. To the 
extent that reputation matters both in the probability of publishing a 
book and in the decisions of readers to buy, borrow, read, and reference, 
we also expect that citations will reflect the institutional visibility and 
publication career of the author. First, citation counts should increase 
with the prestige of the author’s institutional affiliation. Second, because 
readers may choose to read on the basis of an author’s prior record or go 
back to a publication on the basis of the author’s subsequent reputation, 
citation counts should be directly related to the volume of high visibility 
work published over an author’s career. Finally, because books continue 
to be embedded in a complex gatekeeping system, we expect that the 
number of citations should increase with the number of book reviews and 
that the number of disciplines citing a book should increase with the 
number of disciplines that have reviewed it. 


Data and Methods 


Our concern is with how genre shapes careers and, in turn, structures a 
field. As such, we are less interested in the factors associated with getting 
published than in the social forces that shape the production and recep- 
tion of scholarly work. Whereas the former question might be addressed 
by a random sample of publications, this approach would be ill-suited 
to an exploratory analysis of scholarly impact because a significant pro- 
portion of articles receive few if any citations. In order to elucidate the 


18 The actual extent of uncitedness is the subject of some contention. In the natural 
sciences, 62% of the authors whose work was cited between 1961 and 1980 received 
fewer than five citations (Zuckerman 1988, p. 527). An additional number may have 
received no citations at all, reports from the Institute of Scientific Information state 
that 55% of papers published between 1981 and 1985 had not been cited at all in the 
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linkages among authors, their institutions, publication outlets, and the 
reception of scholarly work, we examine a sample of published work that 
comes with some prospect of visibility. This sample permits us to draw 
on multiple data sources in order to reconstruct the connections among 
genres, authors, and the reception of texts. We have focused on publica- 
tions that play a large role in shaping careers and structuring conversa- 
tions within sociology, but the limitations of the sample mean these analy- 
ses are necessarily exploratory. 

To assess the contribution of journal articles to scholarly dialogue, we 
select articles appearing in a volume year of ASR and AJS between 1987 
and 1988. To gauge the consequences of publishing books in sociology, 
we examine the 80 books nominated for the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished Scholarly Publication Award decided in 1989 and 
awarded in 1990. Most were published in 1987 and 1988, with a few 
from 1989 (see app. A). Not all were written by sociologists, but the 
fact of nomination suggests some reasoned judgment that they represent 
a distinctive contribution to sociological scholarship. Not all authors ap- 
pearing in AJS and ASR were sociologists either. Of the first authors for 
whom we could identify a departmental affiliation in 1988, 16% of book 
authors and 9% of article authors were located in departments other than 
sociology. Publications do not map precisely onto disciplines. Just as 
sociologists may seek broader audiences for their work, other audiences 
also try to enroll sociologists in their projects; a survey of U.S. political 
scientists, for example, found ASR and AJS ranked second and fourth, 


first five years since publication (Campanario 1993, p. 347; Hamilton 1990), but criti- 
cisms point out that these studies do not carefully specify what counts as a “paper” 
and appear to have included book reviews and other rarely cited genres. Reacting to 
these highly visible claims of low levels of citing, a study of sociology articles found 
that 43% of a random sample of articles and research notes were cited in the first 
year after publication and that after six years 83% had been cited at least once (Har- 
gens 1991, pp. 345-46). 

19 The AJS authors were all those with articles appearing in AJS, vols. 93 and 94 
during the months of July, September, and November 1987 and January, March, and 
July 1988. (The May 1988 issue included four articles as a special tribute to Otis 
Dudley Duncan and therefore did not reflect standard selection processes.) The ASR 
authors were those with articles appearing in vol. 53 during the months of February, 
April, June, August, October, and December 1988. 

2 In a similar study, Sullivan (1994) compared a random sample of 27 of the books 
nominated for the prize in 1986 to a sample of articles published in the same year. 
21 The proportion employed in departments other than sociology increases to 20% for 
the set of all article authors, suggesting the importance of coauthorship as a vehicle 
for interdisciplinary work. We did not count authors with joint appointments in 
sociology departments as “outside” (e.g., those with a primary appointment in a 
business school); therefore, these figures represent a conservative estimate. 
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respectively, among the top social science journals (Crewe and Norris 
1991, p. 525). 

The decision to select articles and books published primarily in 1987 
and 1988 allows us to track the influence of publications over a five-year 
period. To the extent that sociology resembles journal publication in 
the natural sciences, a majority of citations will be found in this period 
(MacRae 1969). To measure the scholarly impact of publication, we rely on 
two basic indicators: citations in scholarly journals (of both articles and 
books) and book reviews. With respect to the former, we gather both the 
absolute number of citations received through 1993 (volume of impact) 
and the number of disciplines in which the work was cited (breadth of 
impact). In order to assess the volume of impact, we use the SSCI and 
the Science Citation Index, both published by the Institute for Scientific 
Information. By using these indexes, we capture the number of articles 
that cite a given publication rather than the absolute number of individ- 
ual citations that would be generated by counting multiple citations 
within a single article. We include citations appearing in articles, editori- 
als, review articles, surveys of previously published literature, and tech- 
nical notes but not citations in either letters to the editor or book reviews. 
Note that we are using a primarily journal medium (SSC) to assess the 
impact of both articles and books. To the extent that distinctive book 
and journal worlds exist, the impact of books is therefore likely to be 
underestimated. 

In order to capture the breadth of impact, we assign the citing journals 
to 25 disciplinary categories as follows: anthropology, applied social sci- 
ences, area studies, business, computer science, demography, education, 
economics, engineering, geography, history, interdisciplinary social sci- 
ence (e.g., race and ethnic studies, women’s studies), language, law, 
library and information science, life course, medicine, opinion, philoso- 
phy, political science, psychology, natural science, social work, sociology, 
and statistics. While most of these correspond to traditional university 
departments, the categories of applied social sciences, area studies, inter- 
disciplinary social science, and life course designate multidisciplinary 
communities within academia. “Opinion” designates any publication 
directed at a primarily nonacademic audience. Finally, we note what 
percentage of each author’s citations were self-citations. Contrary to the 


22 This was not a straightforward task. A typical difficult case would be deciding the 
discipline for the Journal of Health and Social Behavior. To resolve such cases, we 
consulted the 1990 edition of the Index and Abstract Directory, which lists journals 
by subject, giving a brief description of content for some. If this did not provide 
sufficient information, we went directly to the journals, examining both article content 
and self-descriptions given in the journal’s front matter. 
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folklore, these turned out to be relatively rare. In the few cases where 
self-citations exceeded 30%, the total number of citations was consistently 
low. 

In the previous section, we argued that the character of the work 
would influence its reception. To code content, we rely on the categories 
currently employed to classify books reviewed in Contemporary Sociol- 
ogy.** Each work is also coded with respect to its primary evidentiary 
base: original data, primarily qualitative (e.g., original ethnography); 
secondary evidence, primarily qualitative (e.g., nonquantitative compar- 
ative historical); original data, primarily quantitative (e.g., original sur- 
veys or experiments); secondary evidence, primarily quantitative (e.g., 
secondary analyses of the census); and textual criticism (e.g., commentar- 
ies on the classics). 

Work in the sociology of science suggests that the institutional affilia- 
tion of an author has a significant effect on the likelihood of publication. 
The presumption is that the status of the institution provides an aura or 
imprimatur on the quality of the work. Applying this argument to sociol- 
ogy raises the puzzle of whether the status of the institution or of the 
department is more relevant. After many discussions that suggested that 
the status of the institution was both more enduring and more salient 
for those outside a given discipline than the reputation of a particular 
department, we opted for the former. Institutions are classified in six 
categories: elite public university, nonelite public university or college, 
elite private university, nonelite private university or college, non-U.S. 
institution, and other (research institute, government agency, or think 
tank). We code as elite the top 25 institutions based on the “academic 
reputation” component of U.S. News and World Report’s 1993 ranking 
of colleges and universities. Unlike this explicitly reputational measure, 
other rankings such as NSF’s list by research funds are heavily skewed 
by the presence of medical schools and Department of Defense research 
support.’ 

Recognizing that an institutional affiliation may take various forms, 


25 A study of articles in high-energy physics found that “no more than 7% of the 
citations” were made by first authors; the proportion would increase if citations by 
all coauthors were included (Chubin and Moitra 1975, p. 430). 

14 We divided “theory” and “methods,” which Contemporary Sociology treats as a 
single category. The category of teaching and research materials was dropped, and 
our sample included no publications in the area of sociological practice. For a list of 
the subject categories used in this study, see fig. 1. 

25 We should note that the U.S. News rankings exclude our own university from the 
top 25, whereas either the NSF listing or departmental rankings would have included 
Arizona. For graduate students who have not yet received the Ph.D., we coded the 
institution where they were enrolled. 
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we collect data on where and when each author received the Ph.D. and 
whether or not it was in sociology. We also note each author’s gender, 
institutional affiliation, department, and rank25 for the years 1988 and 
1993. The data on institutional affiliation and rank are drawn largely 
from the 1988 and 1993 editions of the Guide to Sociology Graduate 
Departments and the 1990 edition of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion Member Directory. In cases where the authors are not sociologists, 
we consult the 1994 National Faculty Directory as well as Dissertation 
Abstracts on Disc. For foreign scholars, we determine current institu- 
tional affiliation by consulting The World of Learning (1994). 
Reputation and the reception of a work may be the product of one’s 
publication record as well as institutional affiliation. Invoking the “Mat- 
thew effect” in science (Merton [1968] 1973), this explanation predicts 
that citations will vary with the author’s prior publication record. Thus, 
an article by someone with prior publications in ASR or AJS should 
receive more attention than one by a first-time author, even though both 
appear in the same volume. It is also possible that subsequent scholarly 
success may lead readers to recover the “early works” of a now promi- 
nent scholar. To assess this argument, we construct various measures of 
an author’s productivity. To explore differences stemming from the ini- 
tial reception of a piece, we count publications before 1989. For journals, 
this count includes all articles appearing in either AJS or ASR.” The 
logic of this restriction rests on our interest in visibility, not simple quan- 
tity. To generate a count of books published before 1989, we use the 
Library of Congress Information System (LOCIS), an on-line search ser- 
vice that provides information about the Library of Congress record. The 
quesfion of what counts as a book deserves some explanation. Our inter- 
est is in the volume and visibility of scholarly publication; thus we do not 
count textbooks, novels, anthologies, collections of previously published 
works, subsequent editions or reprints of previously counted books, 
translations of previously counted books, reports or pamphlets of any 
sort, and nonacademic work. All books authored, coauthored, edited, or 


26 We classified rank as: graduate student, nonranked faculty member (e.g., lecturer), 
assistant professor, associate professor, full professor, and other 

27 We began by using Sociofile records for each author, but this was inadequate be- 
cause the database begins in 1972 and we detected a number of omissions, particularly 
in the early years. To construct more complete records of career publication, we 
supplemented the Sociofile records using AJS and ASR indices that cover their entire 
history through 1970 and the Cumulative Index af Sociology Journals, 1971-85. We 
count only articles and research notes; we exclude comments, replies, and review 
essays because the first two reflect a scholar’s propensity to generate or join in contro- 
versies and the latter is likely to mark an author’s centrality in the book world of 
sociology. 
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coedited are counted. An author who published at least one book or 
article before 1989 is coded as a “veteran.” Others are “rookies.” We 
rely on the same sources to construct a measure of career productivity 
(up to and including 1993). We divide the total set of authors (V = 230) 
into quartiles twice, first using the number of AJS and ASR articles and 
second, the number of books they have published. For articles, the 
rounded quartiles are 0, 1, 2-3, and 4 or more; for books, they are 0, 1, 
2-4, and 5 or more. We then combined these scores to create a measure 
of career productivity, which ranges from 1-6. (An author with only one 
book or article would have a score of 1; one who has published 4 or more 
articles and 5 or more books would score 6.) 

The identification of relations between the characteristics of authors 
and those of texts or their reception is complicated by coauthorship. In 
analyses of the relation of author characteristics to publication in different 
genres, we present results both for first authors alone and for the entire 
set of authors, recognizing that coauthorship is found more frequently in 
some styles of work and that the effects of employment location will 
differ for ranked faculty and for their graduate student coauthors. When 
we look at the relation between author characteristics and the reception 
of a text, we restrict the analysis to first authors on the assumption that 
the reputation of additional authors is less salient to those reading and 
citing. Given the folklore concerning the personality of different journals, 
we also look consistently for differences between AJS and ASR but report 
these only when the findings are of substantive interest. 

In linking author characteristics to the reception of texts, we encoun- 
tered another dilemma: not only can texts have more than one author, 
authors can publish more than one text. Our sample includes 80 books 
written by 78 different first authors and 12 additional authors, 90 articles 
with 88 different first authors and 57 different additional authors (one of 
whom is also a first author; one person appears as an additional author 
on two articles). Four people appear in our sample as both book and 
article authors. Consequently, the size of the sample shifts with the unit 
of analysis. When comparing the texts themselves, we look at 80 books 
and 90 articles, analyzing them with respect to first authors and adding 
comparisons with the set of all authors when relevant. We limit our 
analyses of careers to 230 discrete individuals, although there are 240 
combinations of text and author; multiple appearances in our sample 
become part of the information on scholarly careers. 


RESULTS 
We begin with the texts themselves, turning subsequently to their authors 
and then to the reception of the work. Figure 1 shows little evidence of 
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TABLE 2 


THE RELATION OF TYPE OF EVIDENCE TO CHOICE OF GENRE 


ARTICLES Booxs 

EVIDENTIARY BASE % N % N 

Original, qualitative — ..... . ................. eee पोटे 11 37.5 30 
Secondary, qualitative. ..... . .......................... 2.2 2 21.3 17 
Original, quantitative* ............... .. .. ......... ... 35.6 32 88 7 
Secondary, quantitative ................... Dr A 34.4 31 5.0 4 
Textual analysist ....................... ~ का 15.6 14 27.5 22 
Total uqaqa DEN OA 90 80 


* Includes the assembly of data from multiple sources to produce new data sets 
T Includes work that relies on other academic writings as the primary source of evidence. 


the purported substantive differences between book and article sociology. 
Compared in terms of their subject matter, there are not striking differ- 
ences between the two genres. A chi-square test, with some categories 
combined to correct for small cell size, found no significant association 
(P > .10) between genre and subject area. Both microsociology and mac- 
rosociology tend to be more journal based, but the numbers in these 
categories are small. As one might expect, theory is much more of a book 
field than an article field, as are political sociology and the life course. 
The more important point of divide between the genres is found in 
method and evidence. Table 2 highlights a significant association be- 
tween genre and evidentiary base (P < .001). Books are much more 
likely to employ qualitative data, while journal articles more frequently 
utilize quantitative data. 

Books are clearly cited more frequently than journal articles, by a ratio 
of 3:1 (see table 3). We present means, standard deviations, and medians 
because several books garnered an exceptional number of citations, 
thereby skewing the distribution. The Truly Disadvantaged, by William 
J. Wilson, received 512 citations; Science in Action, by Bruno Latour, 
was cited 238 times; The Moral Dimension, by Amitai Etzioni, garnered 
133 cites; and Urban Fortunes, by Harvey Molotch and John Logan (the 
book that won the Distinguished Scholarly Publication Award), landed 
115. To facilitate analysis of the citations, we divide the two samples 
into quartiles (see app. B). The differences in the number of citations 
received by articles and books are not large at the lower end of their 
respective distributions (quartiles 1 and 2) but increase markedly for the 
most frequently cited texts (quartiles 3 and 4). We look at the citation 
data in a variety of ways, but the outcomes are consistent: books are 
always cited more often than journal articles. Given that the SSCI treats 
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TABLE 3 


THE EFFECT OF GENRE ON RATES OF CITATION 


CITATIONS 


GENRE N Mean SD Median Q1* Q2* Q3* Q4* 
Articles: 
All citations ....................... 1,022 114 92 9 2.5 7.1 12.4 24.7 
Citations within sociology . .. 549 61 51 4 10 3.6 6.6 129 
Citations outside sociology ... 473 5.3 5.9 3 4 2.5 5.3 13.6 
Books: 
All citations ....................... 2,652 33.2 65.2 14 4.4 107 21.1 95.7 
Citations within sociology ..... 699 8.7 14.9 5 1.1 3.9 7.4 22.1 


Citations outside sociology .... 1,953 24.4 51.6 8 2.4 6.5 13.9 75.1 


Nore —The sample includes 90 articles and 80 books cited a total of 3,674 times. 

* Because of the skewed distribution of citations, we divided the article and book samples into 
quartiles (Q). Here we report the mean number of cites within quartiles. App. B provides the range for 
each quartile. 


only citations in journal articles, we found the regularity of this pattern 
somewhat surprising, although it is consistent with the predominance 
of citations to books in sociological journals (see table 1). We expected 
that citation patterns might diverge by content or evidentiary base, but, 
as we shall see below, the pattern of more total citations for books is 
constant. 

Some of the difference in the citation patterns is explained by the 
underperformance of a sizable number of journal articles. Five articles 
were not cited at all within five years of publication, while half the 
articles received nine or fewer cites over the five-year period. The most 
cited articles (see app. C) are notable for attracting attention from outside 
the discipline of sociology. Whereas the mean for sociology citations to 
articles in the top quartile is 13 times greater than the mean for the lowest 
quartile, this multiplier increases to 34 for citations coming from out- 
side sociology. Articles resemble books in that there is a large potential 
for citations from nonsociologists. But unlike books, only the most 
cited articles receive a majority of their citations from outside the disci- 
pline. 

The influence of other disciplines on the citations to books is even 
greater, as we expected. We initially thought that this might be because 
several of the authors of the most cited books are from outside sociology 
(e.g., Hayduk and Zuboff; see app. D), but when we divide the book 
sample into quartiles the appeal of sociological books to scholars in other 
disciplines remains. Regardless of the total number of citations, books 
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TABLE 4 


THE INFLUENCE OF PH.D. INSTITUTION ON CHOICE OF GENRE 


FIRST AUTHORS ALL AUTHORS 
Articles Books Articles Books 
INSTITUTION % N % N % N % N 
Elite private .... 31.5 28 42.8 33 33.8 49 44.3 39 
Elite public ...... 27.0 24 24.7 19 27.6 40 23.9 21 
Other public ..... 31.5 28 18.2 14 31.0 45 19.3 17 
Other private .... 5.6 5 2.6 2 4.1 6 2.3 2 
Non-U.S. ......... 4.5 4 11.7 _9 3.5 _5 10.2 2 
Total® .......... 89 77 145 88 


* Data are missing for the Ph D institution of three article authors (one first author) and four book 
authors (three first authors). 


receive a majority of their citations from outside the discipline. On aver- 
age, books in the least-cited quartile receive 54.5% of their citations from 
outside sociology; the most cited receive 78.5% of their citations from 
other disciplines. For articles in the lowest quartile, all but 16% of their 
citations are found in sociology journals; the most-cited articles receive 
55% of their citations outside of the field. Note that within each quartile 
the books in our sample also receive a greater absolute number of cita- 
tions within sociology than do the journal articles. While this last finding 
may reflect greater length as well as genre characteristics, the differences 
in total pages cannot explain the proportionately higher visiblity of books 
outside the discipline. 

Turning to authors, we first consider whether scholars located in dis- 
similar positions in the scientific stratification system produce different 
kinds of work. We anticipated that book authors would come from more 
elite institutions, because prestige and sponsorship play such a key role 
in book publishing. The competition for article space is more open; thus 
article authors should come from a wider universe of institutions. Look- 
ing at where the first authors received their degrees (table 4), we see these 
expectations are supported: a higher percentage of article authors received 
their degrees at nonelite public schools (31.4% vs. 18.2% for book au- 
thors), while book authors were more likely to earn their degrees at elite 
private schools (42.8% vs. 31.4% for article authors). Among foreign 


25 The association between institutional status and genre varies by discipline. In eco- 
nomics, which is a predominantly journal field, scholars affiliated with elite private 
universities predominate among the authors of articles in prestigious journals (Bairam 
1994). But part of the folklore of that discipline is that only senior scholars write 
books. 
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scholars, books are the primary medium for reaching U.S. audiences. 
Because article authorship often involves several colleagues at the same 
institution, sometimes of different rank, we analyzed the first author and 
all author samples separately, but the results are similar. 

The connection between institution and publication pattern is ampli- 
fied when we look at the specific universities where people received their 
degrees, in order to consider whether individual departments nurture 
distinctive “cultures of production” (see table 5). There appears to be 
an important socialization effect, with universities such as Berkeley and 
Harvard turning out scholars who publish books, while N. Carolina, 
Wisconsin, and Washington graduates publish articles. Columbia and 
Michigan appear to encourage both venues. Chicago, interestingly, fa- 
vors books, but when the Chicago authors turn to articles, they publish 
in ASR. In general, the comparison of AJS and ASR authors reveals that 
the latter have been educated at a more varied assortment of institutions. 
Of course, the small number of authors from any given school means 
that these findings are only suggestive, but even a cursory glance at 
the publishers of the books in our sample underscores the link between 
institutional status and publication that is generated by the personal 
networks involved in the solicitation and review of manuscripts. The 
University of California Press issued 14 of the books on our list, while 
the University of Chicago Press contributed 13. More than one-third of 
the books nominated for the award come from presses affiliated with. 
elite universities in the United States and, adding in Cambridge and 
Oxford, the elite university press share is nearly one-half (see app. A). 

When we turn to current affiliation (table 6), the importance of elite 
status is dampened. In part this reflects the fact that the majority of 
Ph.D.’s in our sample were received at elite institutions. But recall the 
opening exclamation from the article-based scholar in a book department: 
one’s socialization might well conflict with the norms of one’s current 
employer. Indeed a comparison of tables 4 and 6 suggests that the modal 
career path for our authors leads from an elite graduate institution (public 
or private) to a job at a nonelite public university. With respect to gradu- 
ate training, we found no concentrations of book authors at nonelite 
public universities (see table 5), but many clusters of book authors appear 
among those employed at these institutions (see table 7). A few depart- 
ments both produce students and employ scholars associated with partic- 
ular genres. Chicago, Harvard, and Columbia continue to be strong book 
departments, and there is a notable concentration of book authors at a 
handful of elite private universities. Wisconsin, Indiana, and N. Carolina 
are still prominent in the article arena. But table 7 also reveals many 
newcomers, institutions represented in prominent publications by their 
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TABLE 6 


THE INFLUENCE OF EMPLOYMENT INSTITUTION ON CHOICE OF GENRE 











ARTICLES Booxs 

1988 INSTITUTION % N % N 
Elite private ......................... ............. 13.3 12 18.2 14 
Elite public ................. eee .......... 156 14 13.0 10 
Other public...... 00100 मरन 55.5 50 45.5 35 
Other private... .......... a... 7... 7.8 7 7.8 6 
Research institute or non-U.S..................... 7.8 7 15 6 12 

Total sssasccstiecteecsSecescesacedcvussevs cea showscvcans 90 77* 





NoTe.—We report data for first authors only; there are few book coauthors, and nearly half of the 
article coauthors are located at the same institution 
* Data are missing for three book authors. 


faculty rather than their graduates: Ohio St., Illinois, Maryland, Kansas, 
Minnesota, and Arizona.?° 

Unlike real estate, location is not everything in academia. What one 
writes and where one publishes are also shaped by one’s history in the 
profession. There are numerous reasons to expect that article authors 
should be younger than book authors. Access to scholarly presses depends 
in part on reputation, which must be built from previous writings. At- 
tending a graduate program with active collaborative research shops pro- 
vides opportunities for article publication at an early career stage. Also, 
many departmental decisions about tenure are heavily weighted toward 
the quantity of output a junior scholar produces. Publishing a variety of 
articles in top journals is a clear path to tenure, while letting one’s 
chances rise or fall on a single book is a more risky career strategy. Not 
surprisingly then, we find the article authors to be younger than book 
authors, with the mean Ph.D. date of 1977 for the former group and 
1972 for the latter. Table 8 clearly illustrates this division: more than 
one-third of journal authors are found in the graduate student and assis- 
tant professor ranks, while none of the book authors are graduate stu- 
dents and more than half are full professors. Contrary to the discipline’s 
folklore, however, many full professors continue to publish in the leading 
refereed journals, particularly in ASR. 


2° Authors affiliated with these institutions appear at least four times in our total 
sample of first authors. Neither of the Arizona article authors in our sample had an 
appointment in the sociology department, underscoring the interdisciplinary character 
of even our discipline’s flagship journals. 

3 These are rounded figures. The exact figures are 1,972.15 for book authors and 
1,976.57 for article authors. There is a significant (P < .001) difference between the 
academic age of the authors in the book and journal samples. 
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Given that book authors are more senior and access to publishers is 
more restricted, book authors should have a more substantial career pub- 
lication record. Looked at as a simple comparison of rookies (no prior 
articles in AJS or ASR and no prior books) and veterans (more than one 
book or article prior to 1989), there is very little difference; 23% of the 
first authors in both categories had previously published neither a book 
nor an article in AJS or ASR. But when we analyzed the two groups 
using the career productivity measure, which weights article and journal 
publications as well as various combinations thereof, we found more 
complex patterns (see table 9). The distribution of article and book au- 
thors across different productivity levels is not strikingly different, al- 
though first authors in the article sample are more likely to have a score 
of 4 or greater (45.5% vs. 35.9% for book authors). These are also sugges- 
tive differences between ASR and AJS—the former publishes a lower 
proportion of both novice authors and senior scholars with a significant 
publishing record in both genres (33.3% of AJS first authors had scores 
of 1 or 2 vs. 22.2% for ASR first authors; 33.3% of AJS first authors had 
scores of 5 or 6 vs. 24.1% for ASR). This result is certainly consistent 
with the folklore that describes ASR as a “quantitative” or even “normal 
science” publication and therefore likely to attract highly productive 
article specialists, given the association of genre with quantitative evi- 
dence and methods. AJS, often perceived as the more “literary” journal, 
does publish more authors with a strong record as book authors (a score 
of 5 or 6 means that an author of four or more major journal articles has 
published at least two books or that the author of two or three major 
journal articles has published five or more books). Given that we know 
that books and articles differ by method and evidence, AJS appears more 
open than ASR with regard to content and style of sociology. In effect, 
AJS serves as a “big tent” for diverse methodologies. But authorship in 
AJS is more restricted to scholars from elite institutions. In constrast, 
ASR tends to publish articles that are more restricted with respect to 
evidence and method but opens its big tent to authors from a wide array 
of universities. 

Thus far we have found that journals and books do not differ in terms 
of subfield but do diverge with regard to method and evidence. Partici- 
pants in these publishing systems also differ; article authors are younger 
on average and more likely to be affiliated with nonelite public universi- 
ties. But the assumption that there are two separate domains in the 
sociological literature also requires scrutiny. How much cross-traffic is 
there between books and journals? We hypothesized that publication 
records would be specialized by genre, and there is substantial evidence 
to support this. Looking at our article authors, 62 of the 144 authors 
(43.1%) had not published a book by 1993; of the 90 book authors, 41 
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(45.6%) had not published in AJS or ASR by 1993. This suggests a strong 
separation into different realms of publication, but we also found that a 
number of authors were extremely prolific and moved freely between 
different genres. Ten authors in our sample had published 10 or more 
books in their careers through 1993; three of these scholars are in our 
sample as “article” authors. Eight authors in our sample had published 
10 or more AJS or ASR articles through 1993; one of these is in our 
sample as a “book” author. Seen in another fashion, the 10 most prolific 
authors (4.3% of the sample) penned 158 of the 549 books (22%) written 
by the 230 individual authors in our total sample. Similar concentration 
is found in the journal arena, where our authors generated 709 articles 
in AJS and ASR. Eight authors (3.5%) were responsible for 116 of the 
articles (16.4%), with Leo Goodman leading this list. Moreover, the 
21 authors in our most prolific category (author or coauthor of five or 
more books and four or more AJS or ASR articles) are exceedingly vis- 
ible sociologists: D. J. Black, J. S. Coleman, N. K. Denzin, A. Etzioni, 
C. S. Fischer, F. F. Furstenburg, G. Hage, M. T. Hannan, R. M. Hauser, 
M. Hechter, D. Knoke, E. O. Laumann, N. Lin, G. Marwell, A. Portes, 
T. J. Scheff, M. Semyonov, R. G. Simmons, W. F. Whyte, E. O. 
Wright, and R. J. Wuthnow. Of these, the late Roberta Simmons is the 
only woman. We should note that the length of this list almost doubled 
when we supplemented the current on-line database with older AJS and 
ASR indexes to include article publication before 1972. There is, it would 
seem, some truth to the folklore that eminent scholars stop publishing in 
the leading refereed journals. 

The paucity of women in the ranks of the most prolific authors is 
striking and illustrates the complex ways in which the publication system 
shapes careers. Following arguments made by Kanter (1977) and many 
authors in research on work organizations, we argued that women would 
perform better under the contest system of journals than the sponsored 
regime of books. The results shown in table 10 are mixed in this regard. 
Women make up about 9% of the ASR first authors and 31% of the book 
first authors. When all authors are considered, the percentage of female 
ASR authors decreases, while the number of female book authors rises 
to 33%. Authorship at AJS does offer some support for the idea that 
journals are a contest system—33% of AJS authors are female.*! Half of 
these women were located at elite institutions, however, compared to 


31 Because the percentages seemed particularly skewed given the composition of our 
discipline, we also looked at the most recent volumes of AJS and ASR. The overall 
representation of female authors persists, although the journals are reversed: 90% of 
the first authors in vol. 98 of AJS and 80% of the first authors in vol. 58 of ASR are 
male. 
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TABLE 10 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GENRE AND GENDER 


MALE FEMALE 
GENRE % N % N 
AJS: 
First authors... a a a az orto 67 24 33 12 
All Authors es; Sasa sayana q S. सन 65 36 35 19 
ASR: 
First authors. yi u u S 0 गारा 91 49 9 5 
AN authors... aya aaa A Qu sss usu 92 86 8 7 
Book: 
First- Authors iea aa a Ved decesdeaeacdbacunevuaccccetsles 69 55 31 25 
AN Authors inniinn Tua au ssh a s (OF 62 33 30 


almost 29% for all article first authors and 33% for male first authors in 
AJS. Even in an apparent contest system, institutional status may have 
consequences. The intermediate position of AJS relative to books and 
ASR is also suggested by the relation of gender to patterns of coau- 
thorship; 42% of additional book authors are women, compared to 37% 
in AJS and 5% in ASR. Closer examination of graduate student coauthors 
suggests one mechanism by which these gender differences are repro- 
duced; of the nine graduate students (all coauthors of articles) in our 
sample, there is only one woman (in ASR). To the extent that socializa- 
tion in graduate school shapes future publishing strategies (revisit tables 
4 and 5), differential exposure to professional publication early in one’s 
career may have lasting consequences. Recall also that who gets pub- 
lished in journals is partly a function of who submits. We do not have 
this information for our sample, but information provided by the current 
editor of ASR sheds some light on submissions; recently, 25% of the first 
authors submitting to ASR have been female, 66% male, and for 9% 
gender could not be determined from the name alone. For the same 
period, the rates at which male and female first authors received rejec- 
tions, revise and resubmit, or (conditional) acceptance never differed 
more than 5%, and the direction was not consistently in favor of one 


32 Conversations with former ASR editor Marwell (personal communication, Decem- 
ber 1992) confirm this point. Despite various efforts to attract more submissions by 
female authors, including presenting articles by women in the ostensibly more visible 
lead article slot, he reports that the number of submissions by women did not increase 
appreciably. Conversations with a handful of recently tenured women at various 
universities amplify this point: they report submitting only a few articles to either AJS 
or ASR thus far in their careers and speak of matching articles to audiences. 
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TABLE 11 


THE ROLE OF EVIDENCE IN THE RELATION OF GENRE TO GENDER 





MALE FEMALE 
EVIDENTIARY Basis % N % N 

Qualitative 

ATS; T Saya INS PEP 8 1 7.1 3 

DL ‘ERE SPOOR RPO 5.5 7 4.8 2 

BOOK EEA EE E 21.9 28 45.2 19 

Subtotal q र्र नाकाने 28.1 36 57.1 24 
Quantitative: 

7. H APERTE E EAA A AEA 14.1 18 14.3 6 

ASR seccare Sanu ayay e nds 28.9 37 4.8 

BOOM EEE cick PAEA N पनार 7.8 10 2.4 1 

Subtotgl,.... कता कनात ताकात कतत तानी 50.8 65 21.4 9 
Textual analysis 

BIS OEA PRON 3.9 5 7.1 

ASR ess cussed etic E E iu Sl pass र 3.9 5 2.4 1 

BOOM EAA E A OE AES ETT 13.3 17 11.9 5 

Subtotal. ततव 21.1 27 21.4 9 
D aus quna मतात त तगत शतकात हला E 128 42 





Notr.—We report data for first authors only. 


group or the other (Paula England, personal communication, August 
1994).33 To evaluate the representation of women in the major journals 
adequately, we would need to know the distribution of men and women 
across type of university, rank, subfield, and methodological orientation. 

Further comparison of publications by men and women underscores 
the importance of method and evidence in shaping publication strategies. 
In table 11, we examine differences in the evidentiary basis of publica- 
tions by men and women. To note only the most striking results, women 
were over eight times as likely to be first authors of qualitative pieces in 
AJS; men were six times more likely to be first authors of quantitative 
pieces in ASR. The association of gender and evidentiary base is also 
clear for books; 45.2% of the female first authors in our sample wrote 
books based on qualitative evidence. By comparison, the modal format 
for male first authors was the quantitative article in ASR. As we shall 
see when we turn to the association of evidentiary base, genre, and rates 
of citation, these differences have powerful implications for the career 
trajectories of men and women. 


33 These figures are based on the combined periods of 1992 and July-September 1994. 
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Taken together, these findings suggest a much more variegated view 
of our field than as a discipline bifurcated into the worlds of journal 
articles and books. Admittedly, almost half of our sample of book authors 
have not yet appeared in the most visible article arena and more than 
one-third of the AJS and ASR authors have not, as yet, published a book. 
But a select group operates in both arenas and publishes extensively, 
confirming observations in the sociology of science that a limited number 
of scholars do an inordinate amount of the most visible research in many 
fields and that women are comparatively rare in the ranks of these influ- 
ential scholars (Cole 1970; Zuckerman, Cole, and Bruer 1992). These 
results are also consistent with DiMaggio’s (1987) analysis of the relation 
of “artistic classification systems” (or the system of genres) to social 
stratification. Rather than finding a relation between a clear hierarchy 
of genres (e.g., high culture vs. popular culture) and class position, Di- 
Maggio argues that “the well educated and persons of high occupational 
prestige do and like more of almost everything. The reason for this find- 
ing, so at odds with conventional notions about the isomorphism of taste 
and class... , is that wide-ranging networks require broad repertoires 
of taste” (1987, p. 444). Our findings suggest that this is no less true in 
academia. Just as the multilingual have an advantage over the monolin- 
gual in the realm of world commerce, so scholars able to master multiple 
genres are more likely to gain entry to multiple conversations, both inside 
and outside the academy. 

This conversational metaphor reminds us that the reception, as well 
as the production, of scholarly literature matters for the structuring of a 
field. To analyze reception, we use citation counts—an imperfect mea- 
sure, but one that offers a useful window into how scholarship is read 
and utilized. The level of attention paid to a publication is certainly an 
indicator of importance and quality, but there are sharp differences in 
the frequency with which different subfields are cited. The size of the 
potential audience of readers and citers varies by subfield. Having argued 
that research with an appeal to an inter- or multidisciplinary audience 
will be more widely cited, we begin with an examination of how work 
in different subfields is received (see table 12). Our argument is supported 
by the reception of work in the life course area; this is the most visible 
article subfield and one of the most recognized book areas as well, but life 
course publications receive comparatively few citations within sociology 
regardless of genre. Social hierarchies, a category that includes work on 
race, gender, and ethnicity, is also widely cited in both formats. Theory 
gets much more attention in book form, but its primary audience comes 
from inside the discipline. Microsociology and culture are the only book 
subfields that receive more attention from sociologists than from other 
disciplines. All journal subfields save for life course receive more citations 
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from within the discipline. In every category save for microsociology, 
books receive more outside attention than do articles. Finally, table 12 
illustrates vividly that citations to books overwhelm the number of cita- 
tions to articles. 

These differences among subfields should not be conflated with the 
styles of work that disciplinary folklore associates with each publication 
format. The most typical books (those based on qualitative evidence) are 
not the most cited books: books based on quantitative evidence are more 
highly cited than those based on qualitative evidence (fig. 2), and those 
presenting original quantitative findings receive by far the most citations 
from outside sociology. Remember that books are the most fungible for- 
mat (i.e., reviewed and marketed widely, cataloged by subject rather 
than discipline) for presenting sociological research to a broad audience. 
These results remind us that scholars from other disciplines turn to sociol- 
ogy for its systematic empirical evidence. Echoing our analysis of career 
productivity, this suggests that the ability to combine the styles of evi- 
dence and argument associated with different genres characterizes the 
most visible sociological work. 

What effect does academic affiliation have on the visibility of research? 
Because the average Ph.D. year was 1972 for the book authors and 1977 
for journal authors, we would expect to find little continuing effect of 
the prestige of one’s graduate institution. We found none and do not 
report the results here. But figure 3, which groups citations by the 1988 
institution of the first author, suggests a pronounced prestige effect for 
both journal articles and books, with the most citations going to authors 
at elite private schools. Note that this advantage is driven by the higher 
numbers of citations from outside sociology in both cases. These schools 
are also disproportionately located in urban areas, thus linking authors 
both to rich local networks of scholars and serving as nodes in the na- 
tional and international circuits-of academic visitation (see Wolfe 1990). 
The greater number of outside citations received by book authors who 
are at private schools—whether elite or not—also suggests that these 
institutions may foster closer ties among disciplines, through either per- 
sonal networks or interdisciplinary seminars, thus enhancing the network 
potential of their faculty. 

Although institutional status augments individual reputation, presti- 
gious appointments may also reward hard work and important contribu- 
tions. To examine whether a scholar’s past record influences the reception 
of current publications, we calculate the career productivity (on a scale 
from 1 to 6) for each first author. We then take the number of citations 
for each text and divide them into citation quartiles (see app. B). If 
frequency of citation is related to the amount of highly visible work 
an author has published over his or her career, then the mean career 
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TABLE 13 


THE EFFECT OF CAREER PRODUCTIVITY ON RATES OF CITATION 








CITATION QUARTILES* 





MEAN CAREER Propuctivityft (01 Q2 Q3 Q4 
Article authors.... ... ... .... 2.58 2 80 3.38 4.15 
Book authors .................. 2.96 3 30 3.60 410 





* Citation quartiles are based on the total citations received by an article or book (see app. B). For 
articles, (२1 equals 0-4 cites, Q2 equals 5-9 cites, Q3 equals 10-15 cites, and 04 equals greater than 
15 cites For books, Q1 equals 0-7 cites, Q2 equals 8—14 cites, Q3 equals 15-33 cites, and Q4 equals 
greater than 33 cites. 

t Career productivity scores range from “1” (one article or book) to “6” (four or more articles and 
five or more books). 


productivity score ought to increase as we move from the less frequently 
cited quartile to the more frequently cited quartile. The results, presented 
in table 13, provide support for the productivity hypothesis or the Mat- 
thew effect. For both book and article authors, the more an author has 
published, the more frequently that author’s work is cited. When we 
examined the association of career productivity with citation counts for 
all first authors, however, the relationship proved significant only for 
articles (P = .005). This finding is consistent with the greater embed- 
dedness of articles within disciplines; readers are likely to have more 
information about prior productivity that they can use as a guide in 
selecting what to read and cite. Thus the role of prior reputation in 
shaping the reception of articles also qualifies our portrayal of sociological 
journals as a system of contest mobility—the review process may be 
organized to exclude an author’s reputation, but such procedural blinders 
do not apply to the reception of texts. 

Thus far we have proceeded as if characteristics of texts and authors 
directly influence the reception and citation of sociological work, forget- 
ting the distribution and gatekeeping systems responsible for the avail- 
ability and retrievability of texts. For books, it is possible to assess the 
impact of one element of the gatekeeping process by examining the rela- 
tion between book reviews and citation patterns. Within our sample, 
books received a minimum of two reviews and a maximum of 39; the 
median number of reviews was six. The number of reviews was signifi- 
cantly associated with the total citations of a book (P = .0001). Only 
one book in the top citation quartile received the minimum of two re- 
views. The book review process also appears to be important in account- 
ing for the broader extradisciplinary reach of books in sociology. Only 
three of the 80 books were reviewed in just one discipline; the median 
number was four. The Transformation of Old Age Security, by Jill Qua- 
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dagno, and George Washington: The Making of an American Symbol, by 
Barry Schwartz, were reviewed in the maximum of eight different fields. 
More than one-third of the books were also reviewed in at least one 
opinion journal or newspaper, thus receiving some exposure to nonaca- 
demic audiences. 

The gatekeeping function of reviewing has clear consequences for the 
visibility of a book. The number of disciplines whose journals review a 
book is significantly associated with the number of disciplines by which 
a book is cited (P = .0034). Only one book was never cited, while five 
were cited solely in one discipline. The median number of disciplines 
citing was five and the maximum was 20, reached by both Latour’s 
Science in Action and Zuboff’s In the Age of the Smart Machine, fol- 
lowed by Wilson’s The Truly Disadvantaged, which was cited in 17 fields, 
and Hayduk’s Structural Equation Modeling with LISREL in 16; Etzi- 
oni’s The Moral Dimension and Logan and Molotch’s Urban Fortunes 
(the winner of the publication award) were cited in 12. 

These measures of multidisciplinary reach confirm the differences be- 
tween genres evident from the number of citations outside sociology. Of 
the articles in our sample, only “Intergenerational Consequences of Fam- 
ily Disruption” by McLanahan and Bumpass was cited in 10 areas. 
Three other articles were cited in eight fields: Hilgartner and Bosk, “The 
Rise and Fall of Social Problems”; Osgood, Johnston, and O'Malley, 
“The Generality of Deviance in Late Adolescence and Early Adult- 
hood”; and Sampson, “Urban Black Violence” (see app. C). These spe- 
cific examples of widely cited articles and books support our contention 
that subfield influences citation rates; each of these texts speaks to a 
multidisciplinary community defined by interests such as public policy, 
science and technology studies, life course, and methodology. 

Viewed through the lens of its publications, sociology appears as nei- 
ther a clearly bounded, collegial “reputational work organization” nor as 
a discipline divided into separate worlds of books and refereed journals. 
Instead, our analyses generate an image of sociology as a discipline em- 
bedded in multiple fields, potentially speaking to many audiences. In this 
respect, Albion Small was prescient. But the heterogeneity of publishing 
within sociology is not neutral with respect to the careers of sociologists 
and the development of the field. Refereed journals and books represent 
distinctive selection regimes that may be more or less open to scholars 
with different graduate training, at different institutions, and working 
with different styles of evidence. As we suggested earlier, refereed jour- 
nals may be understood as a contest regime, open to comers from a 
variety of institutional locations, although perhaps less ecumenical (in 
either attracting or selecting submissions) with respect to types of evi- 
dence and analysis. The system of book publishing more closely resem- 
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bles a system of sponsored mobility in which network ties and institu- 
tional affiliation influence access, but it also resembles refereed journals 
in the natural sciences in its reliance on highly published senior scholars 
as the key gatekeepers in the review system and the inclusion of an 
author’s reputation as an element to be weighed by the referees. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Setting: Lunch at a tavern. 

Participants: Senior faculty member from a large public uni- 
versity and five junior faculty from an elite private uni- 
versity. 

Senior faculty member: So, why don’t each of you tell me what 
you’re working on? 

Junior faculty (in unison): My book! 


Our results support the Mertonian view that science is a social institution, 
but the folk knowledge concerning how the institutional structure of 
sociology operates is, we learn, often misguided. In several key respects, 
our findings transform simple conceptions of the discipline into an Esch- 
erlike portrait, bringing into question many of the categories commonly 
used to talk about scholarship. For example, books and journals do not 
differ markedly in terms of subject category; their primary point of diver- 
gence is in method and evidence. But here’s the rub: while books are 
more likely to use qualitative evidence, the most widely cited type of book 
presents quantitative results. And subject category matters not because of 
intellectual content but because of the size of the audiences found in 
related disciplines for different varieties of sociological work. These find- 
ings suggest not only the need for a more nuanced description of the 
structure of the discipline but also the possibility of more effectively 
meeting the dual goals spelled out by Albion Small (1895, p. 14) a century 
ago: “the aim of science should be to show. the meaning of familiar 
things, not to construct a kingdom for itself in which, if familiar things 
are admitted, they are obscured under an impenetrable disguise of artifi- 
cial expression. If sociology is to be of any influence among practical 
men, it must be able to put its wisdom about things that interest ordinary 
men in a form which men of affairs will see to be true to life.” 

With respect to the organization of the discipline, our findings suggest 
that sociology should not be understood as a literally “invisible college” 
(Crane 1972), or network of scholars that transcends place and distance. 
Location does matter. We found that institutional origins had a strong 
influence on choice of genre, with a clear separation between elite private 
universities, which favor books, and public institutions, which encourage 
articles. The heat generated by the contrast of genres may, therefore, 
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indicate a discipline-specific form of class warfare. Prestige operates in 
an unusual fashion, however. Apparently graduates of elite private 
schools learn the ropes in a different manner than graduates of public 
(and presumably larger) schools. But while graduate programs shape the 
choice of genre, the effects of socialization may be suppressed by the 
markets (and networks) for jobs and ideas. When we turn to the reception 
of texts as measured by citations, the prestige of an author’s current 
affiliation matters for articles, but book citations are less sensitive to 
academic status. Book authors at private institutions, whether elite or 
not, tend to receive more citations. This finding suggests that location is 
important because institutions of different types are embedded in distinc- 
tive scholarly networks. Books are more likely to be the coin of the realm 
at private institutions, while articles are the primary currency at public 
universities. At private universities, local reputations may be valued as 
much as one’s disciplinary standing. A scholar’s status on her or his 
home campus is more influenced by the publication of a book, because 
books are more accessible to colleagues in other fields. Intellectual discus- 
sions at private universities typically span departments, and a review in 
a noted journal of opinion is a clear signal of importance. At the large 
public universities, the cultures of production are less oriented to the 
university community than to the department’s standing in the disci- 
pline’s hierarchy (namely, the frequency with which department chairs 
produce “bragging sheets” that compare departments by per capita pub- 
lications in the top journals). Whether the goal is attracting graduate 
students or protecting department budgets, publication in elite journals 
provides a highly visible marker of status within sociology. 

Just as public and private institutions appear to support distinctive 
cultures of production, the careers of individual authors provide further 
evidence of the partially differentiated worlds of book and journal sociol- 
ogy. A sizable number (almost half of the book authors and more than 
one-third of the article authors) have not yet crossed over into the other 
genre, but more than half of the article authors did publish books and 
some of the articles written by younger authors may well yet culminate 
in a book. More significantly, a small handful of prolific and frequently 
influential sociologists operate in both markets. Curiously, however, 
early experience with article publishing proved not to be a harbinger of 
professional socialization and success. More than half of the graduate 
student coauthors had not completed their degrees five or more years 
later, and several had left the field. 

The reception of texts reveals further intricacies in the publication 
system. Recall why the system of publication has been central to work 
on the sociology of science: refereed journals constitute a mechanism for 
the expert evaluation of work and the distribution of these certified results 
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in a way that allows for the cumulation of knowledge within a particular 
discipline. Both the expert evaluation and the subsequent reception and 
referencing of these works then contribute to the construction of scientific 
reputation and the organization of career trajectories. We find, however, 
that the citation patterns for sociological texts do not conform to this 
model of discipline-governed reputation. Instead, outsiders to the disci- 
pline play a critical role in determining the success of a text as measured 
by the frequency with which it is cited. The higher citation rate for books 
is largely attributable to their reception outside of sociology. Moreover, 
the ratio of outside- to inside-sociology citations increases with the total 
number of citations. This outreach quality of sociology cannot be easily 
dismissed, because both legitimacy and resources result from attention 
by other disciplines as well as from outside the academy. But the multi- 
plicity of audiences unquestionably generates an enduring tension be- 
tween the construction of broad-based scholarly reputations and the ca- 
pacity of the discipline for the intellectual self-governance that some 
claim ensures the cumulation and coherence of knowledge. 

These centrifugal forces are felt with particular keenness when we look 
across subfields within sociology. Those areas typically deemed central 
to the discipline and accorded intellectual prestige by sociologists are 
precisely those least likely to connect with other disciplines and audi- 
ences. Thus works in core areas such as sociological theory are handi- 
capped with respect to the allegedly neutral index of citation counts. The 
opposite is true of applied areas, which are often seen as less central to 
the enterprise of sociology but which are better positioned to garner atten- 
tion from a range of adjacent fields, both academic and practical. The 
inverse relation of prestige within the discipline and the potential for 
academic reputation is illustrated by the audiences for some of the most 
highly cited texts. Among the 10 most cited articles, the proportion of 
cites from sociological journals ranged from 13% for J. Richard Udry’s 
“Biological Predispositions and Social Control in Adolescent Sexual Be- 
havior” to 86% for “The Transformation of the American Class Struc- 
ture, 1960-1980,” by Erik Olin Wright and Bill Martin, a piece that 
speaks to central issues in stratification and Marxist theory. Among the 
10 most cited books, Bruno Latour’s Science in Action received only 
11% of its citations from sociology journals, while Andrew Abbott’s The 
System of Professions received the largest proportion of citations (41%) 
from within the discipline. So while books regularly reach a broader 
range of audiences than do articles, even among books there is consider- 
able variation in the embeddedness of texts in central disciplinary con- 
cerns. 

How texts are received shapes both scholarly recognition and disciplin- 
ary reputation. Yet, it is difficult for sociologists to develop consistent 
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standards of evaluation, because the relation of texts to audiences is so 
variable. But reputation is the key resource for organizations and fields 
that lack more immediate and discretionary forms of bargaining power. 
According to sociologists of science (Merton 1973; Cole and Cole 1973; 
Whitley 1984), recognition is the primary reward for scientific productiv- 
ity, but the results of our exploratory study suggest that this universalistic 
norm comes into direct conflict with a disciplinary structure in which 
productivity and reputation may be orthogonal to one another. Sociology 
is a field with competing views of what kinds of scientific activity are 
appropriate. Particular conceptions of what is high quality research are 
localized in departments, the organizational units that influence re- 
sources, careers, and intellectual community most directly. Departments 
control graduate training, career advancement, and the legitimation of 
particular styles of research. The performance criteria by which sociolo- 
gists evaluate high-impact work, however, are subject to contestation. 
We find notable differences between public and private universities and 
across subfields, in terms of what genre of work is likely to be highly 
regarded. Moreover, the great majority of attention to sociological re- 
search (as measured by citations) comes from outside the discipline. 

We draw several implications for sociology as a reputational work 
organization from these findings. Discipline-wide authority is rendered 
fragile by the presence of multiple standards of evaluation as well as by 
shifts in external pressures and rewards. Articles and books constitute 
different routes to reputation: articles may provide recognition by one’s 
disciplinary colleagues, while books offer the possibility of more universal 
academic renown. We know from research on collective memory, how- 
ever, that selection for commemoration derives less from past achieve- 
ment than from relevance to contemporary issues (Lang and Lang 1988; 
Schwartz 1987). Consequently, books that are widely discussed may not 
speak to core topics in the discipline. Books appear to facilitate entry 
into intellectual and lay communities that transcend immediate networks 
of colleagues, but the discipline has little authority to police these linkages 
or to shape the standards by which work is evaluated. Articles establish 
disciplinary authority but seem to do so at the cost of appealing to broad 
audiences. 

These findings have practical implications as well. Above all, we find 
that the system of publication in sociology generates problematic indica- 
tors of quality, novelty, or the other factors thought to underlie scholarly 
reputation. The number of a scholar’s publications is not a reliable indi- 
cator of quality, because there is huge variation in the number of citations 
received by articles appearing in the most prestigious journals and by 
books nominated for the most prestigious awards. Nor are citations an 
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unproblematic indicator, because they vary in systematic ways by genre, 
subfield, and institutional location. 

The publishing system of sociology is a crucial terrain upon which 
ideas are conveyed and reputations constructed. So, one might ask, 
would it be desirable for sociology to be both more coherent internally 
and to have more influence on other disciplines or lay audiences? If the 
answer is “yes,” this study suggests several strategies. First, quantitative 
people should be encouraged to write books and book people should be 
encouraged to use quantitative data, recognizing that systematic quanti- 
tative evidence is a valued product of our field so long as it is presented 
in a form that is accessible to nonspecialists. Second, qualitative people 
should think about how to achieve greater cumulation. This need not 
mean embracing a model of “normal” science; efforts to build denser 
linkages among texts (whether or not they are limited to the discipline) 
would be equally valuable. Whether driven by an ethnographer’s taste 
for interpretation over theory development (Snow and Morrill 1994) or 
by a literary “mania for originality” (Anheier and Gerhards 1991), the 
absence of strong and dense ties among texts (as represented by the prac- 
tice of citation) may facilitate the marginalization of some types of schol- 
arship. But one might also answer no, that integration and influence are 
not ultimate goals. Although “the wide variety of substantive subject 
matter in disintegrated disciplines, and the strong boundaries around 
each substantive specialty, means that people cannot get interested in 
each other’s work,” Arthur Stinchcombe (1994, pp. 290-91) argues none- 
theless that “this disintegrated state of sociology represents the optimum 
state of affairs, both for the advance of knowledge and for the expansion 
of mind of undergraduates” even if it renders the discipline organization- 
ally vulnerable to university administrators. If in sociology, “the advance 
of knowledge goes on with many different methods, many different theo- 
ries, and with many different relations to ideological, granting agency, 
and theoretical objectives” (pp. 290—91), the selection criteria embedded 
in different publishing systems should be examined critically, with an 
eye to identifying undue constraints on fruitful intellectual variation. 

Short of changing the structure of the field, these findings also suggest 
how individuals might adapt to the existing system of opportunities and 
incentives. These implications are particularly clear with respect to the 
different relation of male and female scholars to the publication system. 
Women should be aware of the possible career consequences of opting 
for qualitative methods. Journal referees as well as faculty in charge of 
methods sequences should be sensitive to the consequences of canonizing 
a particular range of methodologies. Those doing qualitative work could 
also respond collectively by changing the practices that make it difficult 
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to secure reputation (e.g., the failure to acknowledge intellectual influ- 
ence; see Anheier and Gerhards 1991) or by mobilizing new audiences. 
In this respect, it is significant that the one way in which female authors 
appear advantaged over their male counterparts is that books by women 
are more likely to receive reviews in nonacademic publications (44.8% 
of the first authors who received outside reviews were female, as opposed 
to 20% of all first authors of books). Access to feminist publications aimed 
at an educated but not specifically academic audience accounts for much 
of this difference. Finally, for both male and female scholars at public 
universities, the lack of access to interdisciplinary networks and audi- 
ences is a point of concern. Finding ways to promote interdisciplinary 
conversation, whether through faculty seminars or support for attending 
conferences, would be beneficial from either a careerist or an intellectual 
perspective. 

Thus, rather than conceiving of sociology as a distinct intellectual en- 
terprise, it may be more useful to view it as a field of practice nested in 
multiple institutions. In this field, defined by the mutual orientation of 
scholars and employers, authors and audiences, books and articles play 
different roles. Books are high-stakes endeavors that, when successful, 
are effective in enrolling allies from neighboring fields. Articles, in con- 
trast, discipline the troops, generating a common currency of evaluation, 
be it in comprehensive exams or tenure decisions. To the extent that we 
care about scholarly reputation, both our discipline’s and our own, nei- 
ther genre should be ignored. 


APPENDIX A 


Books Nominated for the Distinguished Scholarly 
Publication Award, 1989 


Abbott, Andrew. The System of Professions. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1988. 

Abramovitz, Mimi. Regulating the Lives of Women. Boston: South End 
Press, 1988. 

Adam, Barry. The Rise of a Gay and Lesbian Movement. Boston: 
Twayne, 1987. 

Alexander, Jeffrey. Action and Its Environments. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1988. 

Alexander, Jeffrey. Twenty Lectures. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1987. 

Archer, Margaret. Culture and Agency. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. 
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Baumgartner, M. P. The Moral Order of a Suburb. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988. 

Biggart, Nicole. Charismatic Capitalism. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1989. 

Black, Donald. Sociological Justice. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1989. 

Bloom, Jack. Class, Race, and the Civil Rights Movement. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1987. 

Brustein, William. The Social Origins of Political Regionalism. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1988. 

Campbell, Colin. The Romantic Ethic and the Spirit of Modern Consum- 
erism. New York: Blackwell, 1987. 

Cancian, Francesca. Love in America. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. 

Coleman, James S., and Thomas Hoffer. Public and Private High 
Schools. New York: Basic, 1987. 

Converse, Jean. Survey Research in the U.S., 1890-1960. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987. 

Daniels, Arlene. Invisible Careers. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1988. 

Darby, John. Intimidation and the Control of Conflict in Northern Ire- 
land. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1987. 

Denzin, Norman. The Alcoholic Self. Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage, 1987. 

Denzin, Norman. The Recovering Alcoholic. Newbury Park, Calif.: 
Sage, 1987. 

Dubin, Steven. Bureaucratizing the Muse. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1987. 

Ebaugh, Helen. Becoming an Ex. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1988. 

Epstein, Cynthia. Deceptive Distinctions. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1988. 

Etzioni, Amitai. The Moral Dimension. New York: Free Press, 1988. 

Fantasia, Richard. Cultures of Solidarity. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1988. 

Flacks, Richard. Making History. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1988. 

Furstenberg, Frank, J. Brooks-Gunn, and S. Philip Morgan. Adolescent 
Mothers in Later Life. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1987. 

Gans, Herbert. Middle American Individualism. New York: Free Press, 
1988. 

Gartman, David. Auto Slavery. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1988. 
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Gitlin, Todd. The Sixties. New York: Bantam, 1987. 

Glassner, Barry, and Julia Loughlin. Drugs in Adolescent Worlds. New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1987. 

Gottdiener, Mark. The Decline of Urban Politics. Newbury Park, Calif.: 
Sage, 1987. 

Greenberg, David. The Construction of Homosexuality. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1988. 

Halliday, Terence. Beyond Monopoly. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1987. 

Halpern, Sydney A. American Pediatrics: The Social Dynamics of Pro- 
fessionalism. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1988. 

Hayduk, Leslie. Structural Equation Modeling with LISREL. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1987. 

Hechter, Michael. Principles of Group Solidarity. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1987. 

Johnson, Miriam. Strong Mothers, Weak Wives. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1988. 

Katz, Jack. The Seductions of Crime. New York: Basic, 1988. 

Klatch, Rebecca. Women of the New Right. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. 

Landry, Bart. The New Black Middle Class. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1987. 

Larabee, David. The Making of an American High School. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1988. 

Latour, Bruno. Science in Action. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. 

Laumann, Edward, and David Knoke. The Organizational State. Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin Press, 1987. 

Lawson, Annette. Adultery: An Analysis of Love and Betrayal. New 
York: Basic, 1988. 

Lepenies, Wolf. Between Literature and Science. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1988. 

Logan, John R., and Harvey L. Molotch. Urban Fortunes. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1987. 

Lyman, Stanford, and Arthur Vidich. Social Order and the Public Phi- 
losophy. Fayetteville: University of Arkansas Press, 1988. 

Marx, Gary. Undercover. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1988. 

McAdam, Doug. Freedom Summer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1988. 

McNall, Scott. The Road to Rebellion. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988. 
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Melbin, Murray. Night as Frontier. New York: Free Press, 1987. 

Newman, Katherine. Falling from Grace. New York: Free Press, 
1988. 

Quadagno, Jill. The Transformation of Old Age Security. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1988. 

Ragin, Charles. The Comparative Method. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1987 

Reinarman, Craig. American States of Mind. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1987 

Rosen, Ellen. Bitter Choices. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1987. 

Rule, James. Theories of Civil Violence. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1988. 

Scheppele, Kim Lane. Legal Secrets. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1988. 

Schwartz, Barry. George Washington. New York: Free Press, 1987. 

Schwartz, Gary. Beyond Conformity or Rebellion. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987. 

Sica, Alan. Weber, Irrationality, and Social Order. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1988. 

Simon, Barbara. Never Married Women. Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. 

Simmons, Roberta, and Dale Blyth. Moving into Adolescence. Haw- 
thorne, N.Y.: Aldine, 1987. 

Smith, Barbara. Digging Our Own Graves. Philadelphia: Temple Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. 

Smith, Dorothy. The Everyday World as Problematic. Boston: North- 
eastern University Press, 1987. 

Sullivan, Deborah, and Rose Weitz. Labor Pains. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1988. 

Sweet, James A., and Larry L. Bumpass. American Families and House- 
holds. New York: Russell Sage, 1987. 

Szelenyi, Ivan. Socialist Entrepreneurs. Madison: University of Wiscon- 
sin Press, 1988. 

Tropman, John. Public Policy Opinion and the Elderly, 1952-1978. 
Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 1987. 

Turner, Jonathan. A Theory of Social Interaction. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1988. 

Van den Berg, Axel. The Immanent Utopia. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1988. 

Vanneman, Reeve, and Lynn Weber Cannon. The American Perception 
of Class. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1987. 
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Wallerstein, Immanuel. The Modern World System, vol. 3. San Diego, 
Calif.: Academic Press, 1988. 

Warner, R. Stephen. New Wine in Old Wineskins. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1988. 

Westney, D. Eleanor. Imitation and Innovation. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1988. 

White, Merry. The Japanese Educational Challenge. New York: Free 
Press, 1987. 

Whyte, William Foote, and Kathleen King Whyte. Making Mondragon. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR Press, 1988. 

Williams, Bruce. Black Workers in an Industrial Suburb. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1987. 

Wilson, William J. The Truly Disadvantaged. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1987. 

Zuboff, Shoshana. In the Age of the Smart Machine. New York: Basic, 
1988. 
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TABLE B1 


GENRE BY CITATION QUARTILES 
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APPENDIX C 
10 Most Cited Articles 


1. 


2. 


10. 


Sara McClanahan and Larry Bumpass, “Intergenerational Conse- 
quences of Family Disruption,” AJS July 1988 (55 citations). 
Robert J. Sampson, “Urban Black Violence: The Effect of Male 
Joblessness and Family Disruption,” AJS September 1987 (37 cita- 
tions). 


. Alejandro Portes and Saskia Sassen, “Making It Underground: 


Comparative Material on the Informal Sector in Western Market 
Economies,” AJS July 1987 (32 citations). 


. Stephen Hilgartner and Charles L. Bosk, “The Rise and Fall of 


Social Problems: A Public Arenas Model,” AJS July 1988 (30 cita- 
tions). 


. D. Wayne Osgood, Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 


Jerald G. Bachman, “The Generality of Deviance in Late Adoles- 
cence and Early Adulthood,” ASR February 1988 (29 citations). 


. Erik Olin Wright and Bill Martin, “The Transformation of the 


American Class Structure, 1960—1980,” AJS July 1987 (26 citations). 


. Paula England, George Farkas, Barbara Kilbourne, and Thomas 


Dou, “Explaining Occupational Sex Segregation and Wages: Find- 
ings from a Model with Fixed Effects,"ASR August 1988 (26 cita- 
tions). 


. Susan P. Shapiro, “The Social Control of Impersonal Trust,” AJS 


November 1987 (24 citations). 


. Michael T. Hannan and John Freeman, “The Ecology of Organiza- 


tional Mortality: American Labor Unions, 1836—1985,” AJS July 
1988 (24 citations). 

J. Richard Udry, “Biological Predispositions and Social Control in 
Adolescent Sexual Behavior,” ASR October 1988 (22 citations). 


APPENDIX D 
10 Most Cited Books 


1. 


wm 


William J. Wilson, The Truly Disadvantaged (512 citations). 


2. Bruno Latour, Science in Action (238 citations). 
3. 
4. John R. Logan and Harvey L. Molotch, Urban Fortunes (115 cita- 


Amitai Etzioni, The Moral Dimension (133 citations). 


tions). 


. Shoshana Zuboff, In the Age of the Smart Machine (114 citations). 
. Leslie Hayduk, Structural Equation Modeling with LISREL (102 


citations). 
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7. Dorothy Smith, The Everyday World as Problematic (85 citations). 
8. Frank Furstenberg, Jeanne Brooks-Gunn, and S. Philip Morgan, 
Adolescent Mothers in Later Life (75 citations). 
9. Roberta Simmons and Dale Blyth, Moving into Adolescence (69 cita- 
tions). 
10. Andrew Abbott, The System of Professions (54 citations). 
10. James S. Coleman and Thomas Hoffer, Public and Private High 
Schools (54 citations). 


APPENDIX E 


Short Titles for Universities 


To save space in the text and the tables, we have used abbreviated 
names to refer to universities. Following is a list of the abbreviated names 
followed by their complete names. 


Arizona = University of Arizona 

Berkeley = University of California, Berkeley 

Chicago = University of Chicago 

Colorado = University of Colorado 

Columbia. = Columbia University 

Cornell = Cornell University 

CUNY = City University of New York 

Harvard = Harvard University 

Illinois = University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
IL—Chicago = University of Ilinois at Chicago 

Indiana = University of Indiana at Bloomington 
Kansas = University of Kansas 

Maryland = University of Maryland College Park 
Michigan = University of Michigan 

Michigan St. = Michigan State University 

Minnesota = University of Minnesota at Minneapolis St. Paul 
MIT = Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

N. Carolina = University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Northwestern = Northwestern University 

NYU = New York University 

Ohio St. = Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania = University of Pennsylvania 

Portland St. = Portland State University 

Princeton = Princeton University 

Riverside = University of California, Riverside 

Rutgers = Rutgers University 

S. Illinois = University of Southern Illinois at Carbondale 
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Southern Cal. = University of Southern California 
Stanford = Stanford University 
Texas = University of Texas at Austin 
UCLA = University of California, Los Angeles 
Washington = University of Washington 
Wisconsin = University of Wisconsin—Madison 
Yale = Yale University 
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The Art of Sef-Persuasion: The Social Explanation of False Beliefs. By 
Raymond Boudon. Translated by Malcolm Slater. Cambridge: Polity 
Press, 1994, Pp. xiii +322. $44.95. 


Thomas S. Smith 
University of Rochester 


In this interesting analysis of self-deceptive logical patterns, the French 
sociologist Raymond Boudon emerges, if not as a full-fledged Simmelian, 
then at least as one of the growing number of admirers of Simmel’s subtle 
and wide-ranging contributions to social thought. In The Philosophy of 
Money and The Problems of the Philosophy of History, Simmel ad- 
dressed, in his characteristically allusive style, a number of grand episte- 
mological matters, including the seemingly paradoxical observation that 
unimpeachable reasoning sometimes leads us to accept false conclusions. 
How do we become convinced of the truth of false conclusions? Not by 
the conclusions themselves, according to Simmel, but by the unexception- 
able logic contained in arguments leading to them. Wedded to a mis- 
leading assumption, an inappropriate logical framework, an implicit 
statement, an assumed linguistic consensus, or any number of other dis- 
torting matters, methodical reasoning regularly inspires conviction in 
false beliefs. 

Simmel knew that assumptions hidden in all arguments—Kant called 
them a priori assumptions—can have this result. Boudon refers to this 
pattern of a priori—driven logical distortion as the Simmel model—the 
model of how false beliefs derive from strong logic when such a priori 
assumptions operate metaconsciously. In Boudon’s hands, the Simmel 
model becomes a tool with which to investigate important problems in 
contemporary philosophy and sociology of science (relativism, causation, 
skepticism) and to criticize arguments from classic and present-day social 
science. For example, one of the most celebrated achievements of modern 
philosophy is Popper’s theory of falsificationism—-an epistemological 
achievement, as Lakatos observed, that overturned a belief 25 centuries 
old. Where Popper goes wrong, according to Boudon, is in making his 
claim universal: scientific theories are unsusceptible to verification. 
Though Popper’s arguments are themselves based on perfect logic, Bou- 
don shows how one seemingly innocent a priori assumption present in 
his reasoning—that any scientific question contains an infinite number 
of possible answers—misleads us into accepting the universality of his 
conclusions. Only this assumption makes it possible to deduce from mo- 
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dus tollens the conclusion that scientific theories cannot be verified, and 
Boudon is at pains to demonstrate that such an assumption is itself too 
restrictive to cover common logical situations appearing in science and 
in everyday life. As he shows, scientific arguments of many kinds (e.g., 
Hotelling’s theorem in political science) rest on similar assumptions that 
give rise to equivalent false claims of universal application—outcomes 
Boudon aptly describes as products of a Simmelian “hyperbole ma- 
chine.” 

Boudon’s wrestling match with Popper is no accident. Admirable 
though Popper’s achievements may be, they have unintentionally served 
as inspirations both for skepticism about science and for unwarranted 
forms of relativism. In the sociology and philosophy of science in particu- 
lar, according to Boudon’s analysis, the relativist conclusions some stu- 
dents have drawn from Kuhn’s studies of theory change are likewise the 
result of misleading assumptions operating as hyperbole machines. In 
what I found to be the strong polemic core of his book, Boudon provides 
long-overdue correctives to some of the more extreme conclusions ap- 
pearing in this literature, from the work of Bloor to that of Barnes or 
Latour and Woolgar. Full of weak ideas, according to Boudon, this 
literature has managed to constitute itself as something of a received 
tradition in contemporary sociology only by inspiring conviction by 
means of a Simmel effect: resting on seemingly methodical work, it is 
nevertheless governed by misleading assumptions and, by its very design, 
is logically incapable of producing the indisputable conclusions it pur- 
ports, the dupe of its own hyperbole, to establish. Boudon is particularly 
acid in his assessment of the value of anthropological descriptions such 
as those offered in Laboratory Life—in his words no more than “a reifi- 
cation of the passing moods of scientists” (p. 198; Boudon’s emphasis). 

Cautious, logical, and fresh, Boudon’s strictures less often have the 
effect of demolishing an argument than of showing how its very assump- 
tions qualify and limit it. If, as in his selective repudiation of work in 
the sociology of science, his conclusions strike us as right, it is invariably 
because his own good reasons and methodical argument serve to replace 
others that are demonstrably weaker. Philosophically, Boudon stands 
forth as martial voice for social science, ready to defend, from the persis- 
tent attacks of antiscientific hyperbole, a sociological tradition won at 
great cost over the last 100 years. He describes his book as a contribution 
to “cognitive sociology,” under the hypothesis that “weak and false 
ideas owe their status of received ideas to the fact that they derive from 
sound arguments contaminated by implicit frameworks which impose 
themselves on the subject because the latter has good reasons for regard- 
ing them as ‘self-evident ” (p. xii; Boudon’s emphasis). The “German 
Socrates” he has discovered in Georg Simmel, his trenchant analysis 
reminds us, provides a philosophic model we ought not overlook. 
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Max Weber: The Lawyer as Social Thinker. By Stephen P. Turner and 
Regis A. Factor. New York: Routledge, 1994. Pp. x + 206. $80.95 (cloth); 


$17.95 (paper). 


Joachim J. Savelsberg 
University of Minnesota 


Coinciding with the 1994 publication of Stephen Kalberg’s Max Weber's 
Comparative-Historical Sociology (University of Chicago Press), Turner 
and Factor present another important Weber book. It should be read by 
all who are concerned with basic sociological concepts. It reaches into 
philosophy, especially epistemology; it will thus not be easy reading for 
many sociologists, but it is intellectually rewarding. 

In this book, readers learn about the origins of sociological terms in 
19th-century German social theory and legal science, and how Weber 
transformed original concepts to eliminate teleological implications and 
notions of collectivity. “But to effect this change Weber relied on tools 
from legal science, such as theories of probabilistic causality and its theo- 
ries of concept formation, and on meta-legal ideas, such as the idea of the 
law as a scheme of clarified ideal-typical definitions that self-consciously 
diverged from reality” (p. 1). This conclusion is supported by a series of 
arguments. 

Weber's biographical and educational roots in jurisprudence are well 
known. He turned away from jurisprudence as he recognized that eco- 
nomics, more than law, affected the future of the nation-state. But his 
sympathy for Roman (i.e., formal-rational) law prevailed; jurisprudential 
writings in the Roman legal tradition informed Weber’s attempt to build 
a logical and gapless system of sociological concepts. Weber’s terminol- 
ogy in Economy and Society is formally closely modeled after Der Zweck 
im Recht (The purpose in law) by Rudolph von Ihering, the founder of 
“interest jurisprudence.” Yet there are important substantive differ- 
ences. Ihering begins with a definition of action that includes all aspects 
of human behavior, understood as consciously or unconsciously purpo- 
sive, oriented toward individual or collective goals. Weber instead begins 
with a definition of sociology, based on social action but excluding other 
aspects of human behavior as not purposive or meaningful; Weber thus 
places traditional and affectual action on sociology’s borderline. 

Rejecting Ihering’s teleology, Weber had to seek an alternative under- 
standing of human motivation. He adopted Ihering’s stress on material 
and ideal interests (rejecting classical utilitarianism), but followed 
Nietzsche’s claim that ideals do not serve and thus cannot be explained 
by social utilities. In the final analysis, Weber did not explain subjective 
interests and related purposes and values. 

While he agreed with Ihering that value rationality was backed by 
some kind of “command” external to the self, for Weber this became 
just another point of departure. Ihering understood moral imperatives 
as conceptual necessities. Moral imperatives differed by time and space 
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because they were based on chains of mutual interest as local historical 
phenomena. But he could not explain how at some point the connection 
between practice and benefits gets recognized and practice becomes oblig- 
atory. 

Weber could again build on the Nietzschean point that utility does not 
command but that it is the command that counts. Weber moved on to 
remap the field. He redefined Sitten (mores) as long-standing Brauch 
(usage), which are established through a sense of convenience but not 
backed by sanctions. Here the authors make too much of Weber’s point 
that “deviation from the customary [affects] . . . the psyche of the average 
individual like [sic] the disturbance of an organic function” (p. 88) to 
attribute to Weber a biological explanation. While Weber does not give 
a good sociological explanation of mores, one might argue that he simply 
replaced teleological implications with the unknown. 

In order to account for moral change, however, Weber goes further 
and identifies rationalization and charismatic moral prophecy as “two 
basic processes of innovation” (p. 92). Here Weber’s concept of law and 
the state rejected the idealistic notion of ideals as developing immanently 
in history. State is defined (with Ihering) through the claim to a monopoly 
of legitimate force. But how is one to explain the origins of legitimacy? 
Where Thering referred (again teleologically) to interests, Weber resorted 
to “new charismatic revelation” (p. 109), usually through an artificial 
magical process (today reminiscent of legal formalism) that responded to 
economic change and resulting problems. Charisma itself remains a mys- 
tical residual category. 

Having replaced teleological and idealistic models of explanation, and 
facing problematic residual categories, Weber was left without a deduc- 
tive model of ultimate causality. He resorted “to the literature of law for 
a congenital notion of [probabilistic] cause—one that does not depend on 
the notion of explanatory ultimates” (p. 123) but which serves to guide 
and validate intelligible causal historical narratives 

“From lawyer to social theorist” might—despite all—be a more ap- 
propriate subtitle for this book; this. would be even more‘true if the 
analysis was not so focused on Economy and Society and methodological 
writings. Also, this book is a fascinating reconstruction and a-great his- 
tory of ideas, but not an explanation of Weber’s work in a Mannheimian 
sociology of knowledge sense. Still, I highly recommend this book. It 
demonstrates the substantial gain that a new reading of Weber can pro- 
vide for current debates, for example, on rational choice, feminist juris- 
prudence, and critical legal studies (pp. 173-74). 
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The Fountain of Privilege: Political Foundations of Markets in Old Re- 
gime France and England. By Hilton L. Root. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1994. Pp. xv +280. 


Edgar Kiser 
University of Washington 


Hilton Root has provided an insightful analysis of some determinants of 
economic efficiency and political stability in early modern England and 
France. His ability to combine general theory (mainly rational choice 
models of rent-seeking and credible commitments) and rich narrative 
history (using primary as well as secondary sources) should make this 
book useful not only to scholars working on early modern Europe but to 
anyone interested in political economy. 

Root’s book is part of a growing body of work in economic history, 
political science, and sociology that attempts to develop a more sociologi- 
cal version of rational choice theory by retaining the standard microlevel 
assumptions but constructing richer macrolevel models of the structural 
constraints shaping action. Markets are not an exogenous starting point 
in his analysis, and he does not assume that all markets clear (i.e., that 
all potentially beneficial trades are consummated). Instead, Root argues 
that markets must be made and that how they are made depends on 
the incentives facing political and economic actors. These incentives are 
determined mainly by institutions. Root’s most general claim is that the 
form of political institutions determines the structure and efficiency of 
markets. This type of argument may be classified by sociologists as 
“state-centered” and by economists as “new institutionalist,” but it is 
perhaps best viewed as classical political economy. 

Root suggests that the most important difference between England and 
France after 1688 was that markets were constructed in the context of 
different political institutions—by Parliament in England and by abso- 
lute monarchs and a few royal ministers in France. This resulted in 
different types of rent-seeking in the two countries (“rents” are profits 
above the market level that result from politically provided monopolistic 
or quasi-monopolistic privileges). In France, market privileges were 
granted on the basis of private deals with people having personal ties to 
rulers or high ministers (Root calls this “cronyism,” but it is similar in 
many respects to Weber's patrimonialism). There was rent-seeking in 
England too (this is not a standard economic argument about the virtues 
of free markets), but because it was controlled by a legislature instead of 
a monarch, personal ties mattered less than the ability to buy market 
positions and privileges. Parliament served as a “political market” in 
which rights could be allocated competitively to the highest bidder. Root 
argues that this form of “corruption,” although far from perfectly effi- 
cient, did facilitate the transfer of rights to those who could best profit 
from them and thus produced a more efficient economy than French 
absolutist “cronyism.” 
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Root’s depiction of absolutist France versus parliamentary England is 
tempered by his realization that French rulers were never totally auto- 
cratic but were constrained by corporate bodies such as provincial es- 
tates, municipal corps, and village communities. Why did French mon- 
archs not simply abolish these hindrances to their discretionary exercise 
of power? Root suggests that the answer lies in a problem faced by all 
autocrats—they will have to pay high interest for loans (if they can bor- 
row at all) because lenders will not trust them to pay the money back as 
promised. The more autocratic the ruler, the more difficult it is to make 
credible commitments to subjects. In this situation, Root suggests that 
rulers will choose to cede some of their power (in this case to various 
corporate bodies) in order to decrease their ability to act opportunisti- 
cally. This form of “tying the king’s hands” makes their commitments 
to lenders more credible and thus makes more loans at lower rates of 
interest available to them. In short, French rulers chose to give up some 
of their autonomy in order to increase their wealth. 

The second main consequence of these different forms of rent-seeking 
was greater political instability in France. Root argues that “the power 
of the unelected executive branch of the French government to redistrib- 
ute the national income to private individuals made the old regime prone 
to revolutionary upheaval” (p. 231). Because cronyism is based on per- 
sonal ties, it is much less flexible than the English system of competitive 
rent-seeking. The competitive market for privileges in England allowed 
privileges to be reallocated to those willing to pay for them, whereas 
the cronyistic system in France left those without access to privileges 
permanently locked out. French rulers were unable to reform the system, 
because they depended on the numerous corporate groups they had used 
to make their commitments credible enough to get the loans necessary to 
fund their expensive military policies. The result of their inability to 
change the system was revolution. 

Of course, Root’s book is not without problems. First, the two cases 
he chooses are not optimal for testing his general theory because they 
represent only a small amount of the total range of variation in his main 
causal factors across early modern states. Second, he pays insufficient 
attention to other explanations—the only alternatives addressed in detail 
are cultural arguments. Along these lines, some discussion of how his 
use of “cronyism” differs from Weber’s patrimonialism would have been 
helpful. Third, he probably overstates the extent to which access to mar- 
ket privileges in France was limited to people with personal ties to ruler 
or ministers—competitive forms of rent-seeking were also employed. In 
spite of these problems, Root’s book provides a compelling account of 
the different relationships between states and markets in early modern 
England and France. 
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Paris as Revolution: Writing the Nineteenth-Century City. By Priscilla 
Parkhurst Ferguson. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1994. Pp. xiv +261. 


Helmut K. Anheier 
Rutgers University 


The fragile area where sociology, literary criticism, and history intersect, 
never the home of many, is today populated by only a few scholars who 
can comfortably negotiate the nomothetic orientation of much current 
sociological thinking, the suggestive interpretations of “narrative” in 
literary criticism, and the detailed matter-of-factness in historical analy- 
sis. With her new book, Ferguson gives ample testimony that she is 
indeed a good citizen of this intersecting area and is highly capable of 
combining the three perspectives, although the outcome is in the tradition 
of literary criticism first and foremost, then a work of historical analysis, 
and only in a third, almost distant sense, a sociological study. 

The subject of the book is Paris as the city of revolutions. The city 
became the place where the history of revolution “was always written 
in the present tense” (p. 1), and to the extent that the 19th century was 
the century of revolution, Paris was the capital of revolution. Indeed, 
for almost a century, from the storming of the Bastille in 1789 to the 
Paris Commune in 1871, revolution defined Paris as a unifying cultural 
symbol for revolution and the nation. At the end of the century, the 
unifying power of Paris as the symbolic capital of revolution disintegrated 
and was progressively replaced by the heterogeneous, fragmentary, ur- 
ban culture characteristic of modern cities. 

Ferguson explores this symbolic relationship between the worlds of 
ideas (revolution) and space (Paris) in the city’s changing topography. 
The aim, however, is not to show the actual impact of revolutions on 
Paris, its social structure, its political system, and its economy. In fact, 
we learn very little about Paris from a factual point of view of urban 
sociology, but much about how contemporaries saw, understood, and 
interpreted the city. In this respect, the book is “concerned above all 
with the means by which that [urban] landscape was understood and 
with the rhetorical landscape that conveyed this understanding” (p. 8). 
The city becomes a narrative, a text, reconstructed with the help of three 
such means: contemporary maps, guidebooks, and novels. 

The revolutions brought with them changes in urban topography: 
houses, streets, places, monuments, and other public spaces changed 
names and functions, affecting the city’s entire system of representation. 
The changing urban iconography signals the changing fortunes of ideolo- 
gies and the political elites representing them. For example, on facing 
pages, the author displays two very effective contemporary print illustra- 
tions: in one we witness the destruction of the statue of Louis XIV on 
the Place Vendôme in 1792; in another, we see the 1871 destruction of 
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the Colonne Vendéme, where a statue of Napoléon had replaced the 
Louis XIV statue (pp. 198-99). 

Literary guidebooks became an important genre in the 19th century 
because they helped describe and interpret an ever-changing city land- 
scape and made it accessible to the public. Whereas guidebooks re- 
flect the city, novels reconstruct and help understand it. For this reason, 
Ferguson’s book explores the key works that deal with Paris at crucial 
moments of its revolutionary history throughout the 19th century: 
Gustave Flaubert’s Education sentimentale, Emile Zola’s La Curée, La 
Débécle, and Paris, Victor Hugo’s Quatrevingt-treize, and Jules Vallés’s 
LInsurge. 

Ferguson's perspective and analysis make for fascinating reading. 
That the book is not “sociology pure” is somewhat unfortunate, since a 
fuller and more systematic incorporation of sociological thought would 
have further strengthened an already strong book. For example, the anal- 
ysis of changes in urban topography and social structure as reflected in 
guidebooks and historical novels would be more fruitful, from a sociologi- 
cal point of view, if compared to the actual topography and prevailing 
social, economic, and political conditions at that time. Use of available 
economic and population statistics and systematic content analysis of 
maps, guidebooks, newspapers, and novels provide important sociologi- 
cal reference material that could have been incorporated into the study. 

But this criticism by no means intends to dismiss the book; on the 
contrary, literary criticism enriched by history and sociology is indeed 
Ferguson’s forte. Her strength is in the powerful and effective use of 
language to interpret texts and their context, not in the application of 
sociological theories and rigorous methodologies to the analysis of urban 
structure, or culture and literature. The latter task is for those who mea- 
sure, classify, and test; and for them her book offers insight and stimula- 
tion, even though it is primarily a work of literary criticism. And she 
writes beautifully and with great clarity. Consider the following passages 
as exemplars: “Topography is textuality. One reads the structured space 
of the city as one reads the structured language of a book” (p. 38). 
Or: “That the Eiffel Tower presents itself as resolutely modern and 
aggressively ahistorical does not, of course, place it outside history” 
(p. 223). 

The book ends with a well-informed and engaging chapter full of inter- 
esting reflections on the relationship between urbanism and modernity. 
What made Paris unique is the combination of profound change and 
revolutionary ideals in a relatively small and well-defined urban area. 
Compare this to typical 20th century cities: Tokyo, New York, Lagos, 
or Mexico City, for example, also change, perhaps even more rapidly 
than Paris did during the 19th century, but they do so with neither 
the “script” nor the unifying interpretations Parisians had to help them 
understand the very changes they helped create. Yet how important over- 
all, one could ask after reading the book, was this script of “Paris as 
Revolution” for the development of modern society? While revolutions 
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took place in Paris throughout the 19th century, a different script un- 
folded in the mills of England’s Black Country, Germany’s Ruhr Valley, 
or Italy’s Lombardy—a script with no author, no grand ideas, and in a 
language that was not French. Which script mattered most, and do the 
scripts form a common book? These are questions that I hope Ferguson 
will find time to answer in the future; it will be worth our wait. 


Positivist Republic: Auguste Comte and the Reconstruction of American 
Liberalism, 1865-1920. By Gillis J. Harp. University Park: Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1995. Pp. xvi+244. $29.95. 


Mark C. Smith 
University of Texas 


In Corporate Liberalism: The Origins of Modern American Political The- 
ory, 1890-1920 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982), R. Jef- 
frey Lustig persuasively argued for the emergence of a new technical, 
pro-state, probusiness variety of liberalism. Gillis Harp perceptively 
noted the concordance of this theory with Auguste Comte’s central 
themes of government intervention, faith in technocratic and business 
elites, and statism and has attempted in Positivist Republic: Auguste 
Comte and the Reconstruction of American Liberalism, 1865—1920 to 
trace the influence of Comte’s work on the development of this social 
and political philosophy. Unlike his predecessors, most notably L. L. 
Bernard and Jessie Bernard, who seemingly listed every American who 
ever mentioned Comte (Origins of American Sociology: The Social Sci- 
ence Movement in the United States [New York: Crowell, 1943), Harp 
wisely concentrates on a few prominent individuals: political thinkers T. 
B. Wakeman, Edward Bellamy, and Herbert Croly and sociologists Les- 
ter Frank Ward, Albion Small, and E. A. Ross. 

Like other historians tracking intellectual influences, Harp is faced 
with three central problems: placing ideas in the context of their historical 
and cultural environment, demonstrating their actual impact, and prov- 
ing their importance. Although he handles the first issue nicely, his inabil- 
ity to satisfy the second two seriously weakens his argument. 

Harp begins with historian David Hollinger’s premise that intellectuals 
share a common discourse centered around problems and issues. For 
Gilded Age thinkers these concerns involved the scientific interpretation 
of the natural world, difficulties combining economic progress with social 
order, and the role of new scientifically based experts. Comte’s theory, 
developed in response to the social and political chaos of post- 
Revolutionary France, addressed all three topics, and Harp suggests that 
American intellectuals faced with grasping monopolies, endemic labor 
violence, and apparent anarchy “could find such a solution very appeal- 
ing.” (p. 20; italics mine) 

The major problem with Positivist Republic revolves around this use 
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of the conditional tense. After two chapters on Comte’s first American 
disciples, including Wakeman—whom Harp admits are important pri- 
marily for their contributions to relatively obscure New York publica- 
tions—Harp cannot, with the exception of Ward and Croly, provide 
direct links between his thinkers and Comte’s works. The verbs “echo,” 
“harmonize,” and “reincarnate” alternate with the conditional tense 
and the adjective “inferential” to note the possibilities of connections. 
Harp suggests that because these thinkers shared an attachment to such 
elements as technocratic elites and organic metaphors with Comte, his 
writings must have influenced them. At one point, he even attributes 
Bellamy’s “veneration” of women and general acceptance of a separate 
spheres ideology to Comte’s influence. This is especially surprising be- 
cause Harp never proves that Bellamy read Comte. 

Harp’s analysis remains on an “inferential” basis, because, with the 
exception of Ward, he ignores manuscript collections even when, as in 
the case of Bellamy, Small, and Ross, they are readily accessible. Harp 
is at his best in the Ward chapter, where he possesses sufficient biographi- 
cal and textual information. He quite correctly notes that previous schol- 
ars have concentrated on the impact of Darwin and Spencer and ne- 
glected the Comtean effect, and that recognition of a combined influence 
adds a subtlety to Ward’s thought previously unrecognized. Yet he subse- 
quently pushes the impact of German sociological thought on Small and 
marginal economics upon Ross to the background in attempting to dem- 
onstrate the controlling effect of Comte via Ward upon them. 

Finally, one has to assess the relative importance of these thinkers 
negatively. Although Bellamy was tremendously important, the Comtean 
connection seems negligible. Croly, who did use Comtean perspectives 
throughout his work, was an excellent editor whose original work was to 
a large degree a wordy, theoretical restatement of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
already conceived New Nationalism. Ward did influence a number of 
major thinkers in his development of a reform Darwinism that insisted 
on mankind’s “teleological” ability to mold society, yet his virtually 
unreadable prose made this impact general rather than specific. For those 
specialists such as Small and Ross who actually did read Ward, his influ- 
ence was limited to the early part of their careers and was soon discarded 
for intellectual and professional reasons. By 1920, Ward’s only active 
disciple was his successor at Brown, the relatively obscure James Dealey. 
Thus one must conclude that for Comte, as for Ward, his impact re- 
mained general, coinciding with and confirming for a number of individ- 
uals their already emerging thought but existing as central for only an 
isolated few. 
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Dismantling the Welfare State? Reagan, Thatcher, and the Politics of 
Retrenchment. By Paul Pierson. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1994. Pp. viii +213. $49.95. 


Alba Alexander 
University of Chicago 


When conservative political leaders launch ambitious plans to reform the 
welfare state, why do they so rarely succeed? Does a reform agenda 
aimed at contracting rather than expanding social benefits exhibit a dis- 
tinct political logic? Why are some public programs more vulnerable 
than others to retrenchment and how do we account for cross-national 
variation? These are the central concerns of Paul Pierson’s study of the 
Reagan and Thatcher administrations’ assaults on social policy. 

Studies of the welfare state thus far have not provided systematic 
evidence confirming that the antistate rhetoric of the 1980s was matched 
by rollbacks of social democratic achievements. Pierson’s study addresses 
the problem of how to conceptualize retrenchment and then applies that 
framework to an examination of specific social programs. He evaluates 
policy initiatives for cutbacks by focusing on long-term programmatic 
changes as well as on short-term spending patterns, the structures and 
the sizes of programs, and changes affecting the “context” (e.g., interest 
groups, public opinion, political institutions, revenue flows) of decision 
making that will shape future development. In Pierson’s terms, program- 
matic retrenchment denotes direct attacks on social programs whose im- 
pact is immediate; systemic retrenchment refers to indirect strategies 
whose influence on the context of decision making is evident only in the 
long run. He finds that programmatic retrenchment is more successful 
in Britain, while systemic retrenchment is more extensive in the United 
States. In neither country is there a pronounced reduction of social expen- 
ditures. 

Pierson’s premise is that political leaders who want to advance re- 
trenchment agendas and be reelected must adopt “blame avoidance” 
strategies. Curtailing public programs can be unpopular for two reasons: 
costs are concentrated while benefits are diffuse, and voters tend to notice 
losses more than gains. As a result, the politics of “loss imposition” is 
distinct from that of program expansions that pivot more happily on 
“credit claiming.” 

The book traces in-depth the development of government attempts to 
reduce three social programs—pensions, housing, and income sup- 
ports—and shows how existing institutions and inherited policy struc- 
tures varied in their impact on retrenchment strategies across policy areas 
and countries. Pierson’s study illustrates the importance of investigating 
“policy feedbacks” (from previous policy choices) and shows how specific 
program characteristics affect the success of reform strategies. In most 
cases, strong “networks of interests” protected their favored social policy 
arrangements. Pierson’s case studies are especially interesting, for they 
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challenge a widely held view that universal programs are more durable 
than targeted, means-tested programs. He also finds that retrenchment 
occurs even where labor is strong (at least relative to the United States), 
contrary to the social democratic model that posits a strong labor move- 
ment allied to a social democratic party as the driving force of policy 
expansion. Finally he shows how conservative parties inevitably face 
trade-offs between spending cuts and other important goals. 

Conservatives rode to power on a diagnosis that spendthrift social 
policies harmed economic performance. However, they were unable to 
strip already lean, means-tested programs so that, paradoxically, policies 
serving the middle class became more tempting targets. Conservative 
leaders thereby were faced with a choice between endangering their own 
support base or backing off. One way of sidestepping this dilemma was 
to make such cuts, when attempted, as inconspicuous as possible. But 
there are limits to how inconspicuous one can make these kinds of cuts. 

Given the importance his argument places on the political resistance 
to retrenchment, Pierson pays surprisingly little attention to how groups’ 
preferences and willingness to unite around a common purpose are orga- 
nized. Pierson is not convincing in his claim that a “new kind of politics” 
of welfare state development is at work here. He argues that social pro- 
grams did not decline as quickly as did the power of labor, because these 
programs had gained a constituency beyond that of self-identified labor 
supporters, so opposition to such cuts was stronger than any index of 
labor power alone would show. But this finding does not mean, as Pier- 
son implies, that labor will play a marginal role in the future politics of 
social policy. 

Pierson’s analysis downplays the state’s larger role in managing and 
organizing the economy. He emphasizes that his “study is not about 
inequality but the narrower (though related) question of changes in social 
programs” (p. 5). Thus he avoids a need to theorize about the structure 
of wealth and capital as part of the context of the social programs he 
investigates. Unfortunately, this self-limiting analytical strategy prevents 
him from making a persuasive case that a “new politics” is indeed afoot. 
Nonetheless, Pierson’s empirically rich analysis, despite these reserva- 
tions, constitutes a valuable contribution to an understanding of the poli- 
tics of the contemporary welfare state. 


Winners and Losers: How Sectors Shape the Developmental Prospects of 
States. By D. Michael Shafer. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1994. Pp. xiv+270. $37.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Gary Gereffi 
Duke University 


Why do some states win and others lose in their struggle to advance in 
the international division of labor? In Winners and Losers: How Sectors 
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Shape the Developmental Prospects of States, D. Michael Shafer proposes 
a bold answer to this question: “a state’s capacity to get ahead depends 
on the attributes of the leading sector through which it is tied to the 
international economy” (p. 2). Shafer’s book offers a novel theoretical 
approach built on two central premises of sectoral analysis, namely, sec- 
tors have typical patterns of economic organization that pose distinctive 
economic challenges to all producers and states, and states with similar 
sectoral bases face similar political constraints. 

The theoretical core of the book lies in a set of propositions that tries 
to explain national restructuring outcomes in two ideal types of leading 
sectors: “high/high” sectors (mining and industrial plantation crop pro- 
duction, marked by high capital intensity and high economies of scale); 
and “low/low” sectors (peasant cash crop production and light manufac- 
turing, characterized by low values on each dimension). Variation be- 
tween these sectors is taken as the starting point for explanations of the 
development trajectories and adjustment potential of states. As Shafer 
puts it, “Firms in different sectors face different competitive pressures, 
have different growth and exit options, wield different amounts of politi- 
cal clout, and thus have different adjustment problems. The different 
sector-specific adjustment problems facing a country’s firms determine 
the restructuring project confronting the state” (p. 11; emphasis in origi- 
nal). Shafer uses what he calls the three defining elements of stateness— 
autonomy, absolute capacity, and relative capacity—to assess whether 
states can formulate and implement major policies independent of partic- 
ular groups in their societies. 

Three-quarters of the book is devoted to an empirical analysis of the 
leading export sectors in four Third World cases: the mining sector (cop- 
per) in Zambia, the light manufacturing sector in South Korea, the indus- 
trial plantation crop sector (tea) in Sri Lanka, and the peasant cash crop 
sector (coffee) in Costa Rica. Each case draws on in-depth interviews 
conducted by the author, as well as a historical examination of the politi- 
cal and economic conflicts confronted by the state. In the concluding 
chapter, Shafer looks at deviant cases within his sectors—the oil export- 
ers of OPEC (which appear to have the greatest potential to escape the 
dilemmas faced by high/high mining states), E] Salvador and Costa Rica 
(both coffee economies, but with strikingly different economic and politi- 
cal systems), and Taiwan and South Korea (manufacturing specialists 
that differ in industrial organization as well as policy dynamics)—to 
sustain his argument that sectoral analysis is a powerful tool to explain 
national restructuring projects. 

This is an important and much needed book. It presents a rigorous 
and convincing argument for bringing firms and sectors back into the 
center of the international political economy field, which allows us to get 
beyond the increasingly sterile states versus markets debates. Like all 
ambitious works, however, Shafer’s study has its flaws. The high/high 
and low/low labels used to identify the two main types of export sectors 
discussed in the book are unduly abstract and rigid. These ideal types 
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reflect distinctive combinations of at least four economic variables (capi- 
tal intensity, economies of scale, production flexibility, and asset/factor 
flexibility), which covary in multiple ways. Unfortunately, intermediate 
types of high/low sectors are not identified, and it is never made clear 
whether the four major sectoral types examined in the book—mineral 
extraction, peasant cash crop farming, industrial plantation agriculture, 
and light manufacturing—are meant to be exhaustive or not. A more 
systematic typology of leading sectors is needed, which would include 
additional features of production systems such as the concrete interfirm 
networks that link the domestic and international arenas within a single 
sectoral logic. 

The notion of “leading sectors” also poses problems. Shafer ‘argues 
that “single-sector political economies are the norm” in the Third World 
(p. 17). While single sectors may prevail in small or natural-resource- 
oriented economies, the most dynamic nations in the developing world, 
whether in Asia, Latin America, or even southern Africa, tend to be 
multisectoral. While leading-sector analysis works reasonably well for 
primary commodities, it does a poor job of handling manufactures and 
services. This problem is evident in the case of South Korea, where 
“light manufacturing” encompasses too wide a range of export items 
(such as apparel, shoes, toys, and consumer electronics items) to be con- 
sidered as a single leading sector. These products have varied production 
networks, export cycles, degrees of industrial concentration, employment 
patterns, and policy constituencies. 

Perhaps the most significant limitation of this book is that it still em- 
bodies a state-centered view of how the international economy works. 
Today it is widely recognized that globalization has eroded the traditional 
boundaries between nations, firms, and industries. Analysis of global 
commodity chains, for example, has shown that the geographical reloca- 
tion of production on a global scale is linking manufacturers, component 
suppliers, traders, bankers, and retailers in complex economic networks 
where the locus of profits and control is constantly shifting. While Win- 
ners and Losers takes a big step forward in highlighting the pivotal role 
of sectoral analysis, the global organization of production makes the is- 
sues of state autonomy and industrial restructuring far more vexing than 
Shafer suggests. 


Undermining the Japanese Miracle: Work and Conflict in a Coalmining 
Community. By Matthew Allen. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. Pp. xviii+ 290. $49.95. 


John Lie 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


The Chikuho region, in north central Kyushu, has the highest rate of 
welfare recipiency in Japan. In the absence of viable employment oppor- 
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tunities, high school students dream of becoming full-time pachinko (Jap- 
anese pinball) players or yakuza (Japanese mafia). A distinct local dialect 
stigmatizes the people of Chikuho; the region is also known for its signifi- 
cant number of ethnic Koreans and burakumin (descendants of outcasts). 
Economic transformation, government neglect, and a culture of violence 
created a community in which welfare dependence has become “a way 
of life” (p. 256). Plagued by crime, violence, and drugs, the Chikuho 
region is a paradigmatic case study in deindustrialization 

The book chronicles the decline and fall of Chikuho as a major coal 
mining area. In the late 1950s, the Japanese government sought to “ratio- 
nalize” domestic coal mining by replacing it with cheaper foreign coal 
and oil. The government’s procorporate and antilabor policy devastated 
Chikuho. While corporations fled with governmental assistance, miners 
were left behind in an increasingly impoverished area. There was nary 
a program to retrain miners; the government’s program of exporting the 
unemployed to Brazil and other South Asian countries simply failed. By 
1970, most of the major coal mines were closed, leaving in their stead a 
welfare-dependent community. 

The case study of deindustrialization is, however, only one part of 
Undermining the Japanese Miracle. Allen also reconstructs the culture 
of violence that dominated the coal mining industry in its heyday. Remi- 
niscent of a total institution, corporations ruled miners’ lives. Physical 
violence and intimidation—exercised by low-level supervisors and ya- 
kuza—ensured the perpetuation of onerous and dangerous work. In a 
condition more akin to slavery than to capitalism, coal miners were virtu- 
ally corporate slaves; lynching awaited those caught trying to escape. 
Life in a company town evinced little of the labor-management harmony 
touted in the mainstream management literature on Japan. 

Allen also devotes considerable attention to resistance and “revival- 
ists.” In particular, he stresses the role of outside activists in galvanizing 
effective collective action. Under the condition of extreme power asym- 
metry, external intervention proved crucial in generating even the limited 
efforts to seek compensation for unemployment or accidents. “Revival- 
ists’—Allen’s category for people engaged in counter-hegemonic activi- 
ties—-range from a reformed yakuza who takes children on camping trips 
to a man who persists in practicing kami shdbai (picture show, an obso- 
lete popular art form) to a nonacademic historian writing a revisionist 
social history of the Chikuho community. Revivalists seek not only to 
challenge the dominant historiography and perception of the Chikuho 
region but also to ameliorate the conditions of the current residents. 
The author interweaves fascinating vignettes of revivalists between the 
analytical chapters. 

Undermining the Japanese Miracle is, then, a multidimensional work: 
a structural analysis of the decline of a major coal-producing region; a 
reconstruction of the culture of violence that marked the coal mining 
industry; an oral history of capitalist terror, horrific accidents, and union 
and legal struggles; an ethnography of a deindustrializing community; 
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a political-cultural analysis of activists and their resistance against the 
powerful state and corporations; and a portrait of people who resist the 
official, triumphalist version of contemporary Japanese history. Allen 
successfully challenges the still-popular view of “Japan as number one”; 
Japan remains, in spite of its indisputable triumphs, a society fraught 
with serious social issues. 

Matthew Allen’s book is, however, not an unqualified success. The 
intended theoretical treatments of power and class, for example, never 
go beyond thick descriptions. The montage effect of juxtaposing distinct 
narratives, analyses, and topics produces uneven results. There are errors 
of translation, transliteration, and references. Nonetheless, in recon- 
structing the past and the present often elided in the celebration of con- 
temporary Japan, Undermining the Japanese Miracle should be a requi- 
site reading for anyone interested in this complex and contradictory 
society. 


Suffering Made Real: American Science and the Survivors at Hiroshima. 
By M. Susan Lindee. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. 
xi+298. $29.95. 


Robert N. Proctor 
Pennsylvania State University 


The Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission (ABCC) was formed in Novem- 
ber 1946 to investigate the radiation injuries suffered by survivors of the 
blasts at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. For nearly half a century, the ABCC 
and its successor organization, the Japanese-run Radiation Effects Re- 
search Foundation, investigated radiation injuries caused by the blasts, 
including cancers, leukemia, radiation cataracts, sex-ratio anomalies, 
and other “health effects.” Radiation genetics was a prominent early 
focus, driven partly by popular fears that the radiation released by the 
bombs might produce “Godzilla-like” mutations in the survivors. By 
September 1951 the ABCC had more than 1,000 employees (143 Ameri- 
cans and 920 Japanese) housed in a laboratory complex with 19 depart- 
ments ranging from bacteriology and biochemistry to pathology and pub- 
lic relations. 

The project was supposed to be a collaborative project between Japa- 
nese and American scientists, but it was also one fraught from the begin- 
ning with cultural mistrust and misunderstanding. J. B. S. Haldane once 
compared the ABCC to a “joint Roman-Jewish study of the physiological 
effects of crucifixion” (p. 40). Lindee’s focus is therefore, appropriately, 
not so much on the technical conclusions of the project as on the cultural 
context within which it operated. Lindee shows how difficult it was for 
the commission to obtain reliable data, given the cultural differences 
between the victors and the vanquished. Miscommunication plagued 
such apparently straightforward matters as the reckoning of age (Japa- 
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_ hese infants were considered “one year old” at birth and turned two the 
following New Year) and how to estimate the due date of pregnancies. 
Names were sometimes difficult to keep straight, because American med- 
ical personnel recorded names in the Latin alphabet (romajt) rather than 
in the Chinese characters used by the Japanese (kanji). Even locating 
victims presented problems: many streets had no names, and addresses 
were often based on the year of construction rather than on a spatial 
sequence. 

Epidemiological analysis of genetic effects was further encumbered 
by the fact that survivors were often stigmatized. Japanese midwives 
sometimes failed to report abnormal births, recognizing that an adverse 
report could affect the marriageability of family members. Stillbirths 
were sometimes concealed, and even when authorities were notified, par- 
ents were often reluctant to have their children autopsied. 

Lindee shows that American scientific largesse contrasted sharply with 
the poverty faced by Japanese scientists. By 1959, the Atomic Energy 
Commission was spending $3.5 million per year on human genetics, the 
largest chunk of which was going to the ABCC. Japanese scientists had 
begun research into this area even before the arrival of American person- 
nel, but economic shortages made such research difficult to pursue. In 
one case, a potentially revealing study of the offspring of fruit flies found 
near ground zero had to be stopped for lack of banana meal for the flies. 
In another case, a group of rabbits exposed at Nagasaki were eaten before 
they could be bred to examine genetic effects. Japanese discussions were 
hindered in the earliest years by outright censorship: Japanese accounts 
of the health effects of the bombs were not allowed to be published until 
1951. Before that time, Occupation authorities were reluctant to approve 
any Japanese-language mention of Hiroshima or Nagasaki whatsoever. 

One of Lindee’s most poignant chapters describes the no-treatment 
policy of the ABCC. Saturday Review editor Norman Cousins as early 
as 1949 lamented the fact that though millions of dollars were going into 
Hiroshima medical studies, not a penny was being used to help the vic- 
tims. ABCC personnel were, in fact, expressly barred from providing 
any kind of therapy for radiation injuries. The American policy, Lindee 
suggests, was grounded in a fear that providing medical treatment for 
victims would amount to an “atoning” for the bombing: “The United 
States would not apologize or atone for the use of atomic weapons in 
Japan, and therefore it would not repair the bodies that had been marked 
by the bombs’ blast and radiation” (p. 118). ABCC authorities regarded 
survivors more as research subjects than as war victims, a situation that 
led a Hiroshima novelist, Kajiyama Toshiyuki, to portray the survivors 
as “guinea pigs” being used to help the United States prepare for the 
next war. Suspicions along these lines culminated in March of 1954, 
when the fishing boat Lucky Dragon was dusted with radioactive fallout 
from a Bravo weapons test at Bikini atoll. When the 23 crew members 
returned to port suffering from severe radiation sickness, ABCC chief 
John S. Morton offered medical treatment to the victims in exchange for 
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the opportunity to examine them. Japanese medical authorities regarded 
this as a blatant and callous effort to exploit the incident and refused. 
The incident further compromised American efforts to obtain reliable 
data on the health effects of the bomb. 

Lindee’s is the definitive history of the Atomic Bomb Casualty Com- 
mission. We need complementary studies of the attitudes of Japanese 
scientists, of radiation genetics outside the ABCC, of scientific censorship 
during the Cold War, and of Cold War science more generally. Such 
studies would probably reinforce Lindee’s insightful characterization of 
science in this era as both “creator and destroyer of truth” (p. 256). 


The Romance of American Psychology: Political Culture in the Age of 
Experts. By Ellen Herman. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1995. Pp. ix+406. $35.00. 


Peter N. Stearns 
Carnegie Mellon University 


Some diligent research, a great topic, and a disappointing conceptual 
framework inevitably yield mixed results. The Romance of American 
Psychology, devoted to chronicling and explaining the rise of psychology 
as a central discipline from World War II onward, fails at its ambitious 
task, but it provides an interesting monograph on the role of psychologists 
and psychiatrists during the war itself and scattered data points on devel- 
opments thereafter. 

Ellen Herman argues that psychology began its meteoric rise during 
the war. She offers revealing quotes showing that key leaders in the 
discipline welcomed the war as a chance to display their wares, and 
she charts the many contributions of government-employed professionals 
from intelligence assessments (including the character studies of Nazis 
and Japanese) to testing and screening of troops (including black soldiers) 
to treatment of psychiatric disabilities among military personnel. After 
World War II, Herman plausibly argues, the momentum continued dur- 
ing the Cold War, as the government treated psychology as the queen 
discipline because of its utility for the CIA, for studies of Third World 
unrest, and for assessments of racial issues within the United States. 
Herman focuses on a number of key episodes, including the abortive 
Project Camelot, studies of the black family, and the Kerner Commission 
reports on violence, crowd control, and community mental health. The 
final chapters consider government support of therapeutic initiatives, 
from the 1946 Mental Health Act and the growing involvement of Veter- 
ans Administration hospitals onward, and to feminist critiques of conven- 
tional psychological assumptions about women. 

In her introduction and conclusion, Herman wavers between a desire 
to show the rise of psychology as a general response to Americans’ need 
for individual attention in an impersonal age and a specific interest in 
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government sponsorship. Psychologists, she claims in the first vein, con- 
stitute the experts Americans are most likely to believe in the social or 
personal sphere. Perhaps. But this aspect of Herman’s work is uncon- 
vincing because there is virtually no attention to the nature or depth of 
the public audience for the discipline. Herman is more successful in pro- 
viding information about government policy. Even here, however, she 
falters in a number of respects. First, while Herman recognizes disputes 
among different schools of practitioners, she casts an excessively wide 
net. Often, the experts she deals with are not psychologists at all, or even 
psychiatrists (Herman blurs these two fields in a way that would distress 
both camps), but political scientists (like Moynihan), sociologists, and 
others. Yet as a thorough study of government use of social and behav- 
ioral science expertise, the book also falls short. Episodes are cited, but 
there is no systematic study of funding. Herman correctly notes how the 
Department of Defense, on the strength of World War II experience, 
disproportionately supported psychological research. The kinds of re- 
search done, including cognitive and developmental work and more re- 
cently neuroscience, are not conveyed at all, as Herman skips among a 
series of interesting but hardly representative public projects. Govern- 
ment support for actual therapy is even more spottily treated. The tre- 
mendous ambivalence in government policy toward mental illness (e.g., 
in the funding provided by Medicare and Medicaid for mental illnesses 
compared to “real,” i.e., clearly physical, diseases) is totally ignored, 
and so is the current downgrading of public funding for the treatment of 
mental disorders. 

The book’s coverage unquestionably allows the reader to make some 
important judgments about the relationship between psychology and po- 
litical democracy. Government-sponsored researchers frequently bal- 
anced liberal commitments with condescending assumptions about the 
fallibilities and manipulabilities of their subjects, including, of course, 
Third World protesters so feared during the Cold War. But the failure 
to trace overall patterns of federal sponsorship or to stick rigorously to 
psychology limits the exploration of the discipline’s fascinating science 
claims or of the often limited modes of research that could appeal to 
government science funding, while available models of disciplinary per- 
formance or professionalization are largely neglected in favor of (after 
World War II coverage) a set of project stories. 

This book will help construct a history of the relationship between 
government and psychology. It fails to note the tremendous support given 
to psychology by a variety of sectors, including private industry, before 
World War II; the claim that World War II constitutes causal inception 
for the discipline’s role in American life is mere assertion. Nevertheless, 
the war’s intensification of support, and the increasing involvement of 
government, constitute legitimate themes. The material is handled well 
for the war itself and extended with some important data for the Cold 
War years, but the task of systematic research and careful conceptualiza- 
tion remains to be done. 
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The Dream of a New Social Order: Popular Magazines in America, 1893— 
1914. By Matthew Schneirov. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1994. Pp. ix+357. $29.50. 


Elisabeth S. Clemens 
University of Arizona 


Packed with advertising, celebrations of new technology, and biographies 
of “captains of industry,” American popular magazines at the turn of 
the century appear as reflections of the emerging order of corporate capi- 
talism. But in his study of monthly magazines, a genre whose circulation 
tripled between 1890 and 1905, Matthew Schneirov argues that the rela- 
tionship of this cultural form to economic change was far more complex. 
The magazines could not simply reflect or legitimate an economic system 
that was still very much in formation. Instead, with their combined 
circulation of 65 million by 1900, the monthly magazines both created 
national audiences of consumers and articulated a reformist critique of 
the economic system to which the magazines were linked by their depen- 
dence on advertising revenues and celebrations of invention. Against 
analysts who have relied on concepts of hegemony and ideology in study- 
ing publications such as the Saturday Evening Post and McClure’s, 
Schneirov contends that “this first form of national mass communications 
cannot be reduced to an effect of economic causes, to a simple expression 
of ‘mass consumption,’ to some piece of corporate capitalist ideology 
intended to legitimate a new system of power relations” (p. 255). 

The case against the reduction of cultural form to economic conditions 
rests largely on a comparison between the 19th century “family house 
magazines”—genteel publications such as Scribner's, Century, and Har- 
pers Monthly—and publications such as Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, and 
Munsey’s that were products of the “magazine revolution” of the 1890s. 
In content, the former sought to make traditional forms of art and litera- 
ture available to a larger audience, while the latter were more likely to 
celebrate the novelty of American life through such activities as sponsor- 
ing the realist fiction of authors such as Jack London and celebrating 
triumphs of industry and invention. Financially, the former relied on 
subscription revenues, whereas the newer magazines lost money on cover 
prices as low as 10 cents and depended on increasing revenues from 
advertising. Against arguments that would reduce cultural forms to eco- 
nomic circumstances, this comparison establishes the independent role 
of the newer generation of editors in recognizing opportunities forgone 
by the family house publications. This comparison also underscores the 
inaccuracy of casting the new breed of magazines as defenders of tradi- 
tional values or elite ideologies. Instead, the newer magazines engaged 
“the whirlpool of real life” by sponsoring muckraking critiques of the 
current political and economic order as well as sketches of a more cooper- 
ative society and new visions of social responsibility. 

But if The Dream of a New Social Order makes its case against reduc- 
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ing culture to economics, the character and consequences of the autono- 
mous dreaming of the magazine producers are less clear. Relying primar- 
ily on the magazines themselves for evidence, which is occasionally 
supplemented by published memoirs of editors and authors, Schneirov 
provides only glimpses of the process of inventing a new genre. How did 
editors choose some story ideas over others? What were the lessons drawn 
from the reception of specific stories and how did these experiences con- 
tribute to the reshaping of publishing strategies? To what extent did the 
reading of magazines transform the political and social sensibilities of 
readers, as opposed to signaling existing political positions? Consider 
the anecdotal tale of an Alaskan miner retorting to a newspaperman’s 
characterization of his politics: “Progressive! I tell you Pm a full-fledged 
insurgent. Why man, I subscribe to thirteen magazines!” (p. 202). But 
in the absence of sustained efforts to uncover the connections between 
magazine content and the development of political commitments, the 
significance of the association of magazines and political movements re- 
mains unclear. 

From an extended analysis of Lincoln Steffens’s Autobtography, how- 
ever, Schneirov derives one suggestive account of how the national 
monthly magazines linked their “dreams of a new social order” to politi- 
cal processes of reform. In his “Shame of the Cities” series, published in 
McClure’s starting in 1903, Steffens presented multiple cases of municipal 
corruption and reform, helping to turn, as Schneirov points out, “these 
local movements into a national phenomenon, intensifying and national- 
izing local developments” (p. 203). In the process of reporting, Steffens 
linked not only local reformers who learned from the problems, victories, 
and false successes of their counterparts in other cities, but also political 
bosses who pumped him for details on the methods of their peers. In this 
instance, the cultural form of the national magazine and the process of 
muckraking reporting are linked compellingly to the redefinition of a 
political problem and the mobilization of movements for reform. In the 
absence of either comparable accounts of other series (which would, no 
doubt, have required considerable primary research) or systematic com- 
parisons of the treatment of subjects (both among the national monthly 
magazines and between those magazines and other genres), however, the 
claim that these publications offered a “new dream” that was not only 
distinctive but consequential remains largely suggestive. 
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The Social Meaning of Money: Pin Money, Paychecks, Poor Relief, and 
Other Currencies. By Viviana A. Zelizer. New York: Basic Books, 1994. 
Pp. xi+286. $24.00. 


Debra Friedman 
University of Washington 


Zelizer has written an engaging social history of the uses of money in the 
United States between 1870 and 1930, but it is marred by an uninterest- 
ing conceptual framework. Unfortunately—for the reader might be de- 
terred from proceeding—chapter 1 is the least convincing in the book. In 
it Zelizer attempts to argue that earmarking, in which people distinguish 
among the different uses and meanings of money, is the counterweight 
to the impersonality of money. To Zelizer, earmarking implies that not 
all dollars are alike, that money is not completely fungible, and that we 
need not worry about having gone too far in the rationalization of the 
modern world. She presents a list of earmarked monies along with their 
accompanying social interaction: bribes (“making strong attempts to con- 
trol others”), welfare payments for the poor (“establishing or main- 
taining inequality”), donations at weddings and funerals (“marking rites 
of passage”), blackmail (“maintaining clandestine social relations”), and 
so on (p. 26). She takes sociologists to task for being blind to these differ- 
ences in the meanings of money, for unthinkingly accepting the econo- 
mists’ view, but at the same time she overlooks the important work that 
sociologists have done to explain something that she merely describes: 
“There is no ‘free’ wage economy determined simply by demand and 
supply but instead a highly differentiated system of wages or salaries 
shaped not only by gender but by such other factors as age, race, and 
ethnicity” (p. 27). As a sociologist I am far more interested in that work 
than I am in the descriptive chart. 

Zelizer fails to get past her own conceptual apparatus and thus misses 
what is centrally important about money and earmarking. It is not the 
money that is earmarked; it is the self. For example, she argues that 
money is not really fungible, because dollars are earmarked and therefore 
not substitutable. But she misses the purpose of earmarking money: one 
must bind oneself through earmarking both because money is always 
scarce and precisely because money is highly fungible. In the matter of 
payment for work, she is compelled by the differences in payment—by 
time, by week, by salary—which she interprets as “distinct ways of 
marking money” (p. 28) rather than focusing on the more fundamental 
issue of control over workers. 

Chapter 2, on domestic economies, does not contain much that is new. 
Zelizer documents a change from dole to allowance over time in wives’ 
money but ignores data which report that roughly the same number of 
upper-class men and women had progressive joint bank accounts as used 
a dole system. She finds that men were in charge of household economies 
in the middle and upper middle classes, while in working-class families 
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money was turned over to the wife. She thinks that this inverse relation- 
ship between gender and class is “paradoxical” and tries to suggest 
that it is not meaningful because the amount of discretionary funds the 
working-class wives had to work with was considerably less. 

Chapter 3 addresses the issue of how money—that most impersonal 
medium—is personalized so as to be appropriate as a gift. The chapter 
provides many examples of the attempt to make money an acceptable 
gift. However, Zelizer avoids the tough questions. (e.g., How does a 
money gift become defined as a proper transfer as in a wedding or chris- 
tening?) One wants Zelizer to say simply at some point that the problem 
with money as a gift is that the motivations of the giver may be more 
difficult to discern than they are with gifts in kind. 

A lively description of the world of charity, public assistance, and poor 
people’s reactions to the many attempts to control their spending is the 
best part of the book, found in chapters 4 and 5. The themes emerging 
from this history are distressingly similar to those of the presentday, but 
because of this they are especially instructive. Should the poor be given 
cash payments? Would they merely spend the money on the wrong 
things? At first, Zelizer tells us, the answer to the latter question was yes 
and attempts were made to limit support of the poor to in-kind or re- 
stricted payments. Later, the practice shifted back to giving cash out- 
right, along with substantial oversight from social workers and home 
economists together with stringent rules about who constituted the pool 
of deserving recipients. Those who struggle with these issues now should 
see their arguments reflected in history. 

Here too, though, Zelizer gives an inadequate analysis of the shifts in 
definition and in the kind of aid offered. She does not address the possibil- 
ity that the changes had to do with the professionalization of social work 
and home economics—developing their standing and legitimacy on the 
backs of the poor—even though she notes it: “Paradoxically, by giving 
cash, social agencies gained a more thorough, profound, and long-lasting 
access to the spending choices of the poor” (p. 157). Indeed, it is not 
paradoxical at all, but a plausible explanation. 

In chapter 6 Zelizer deals with many, somewhat disparate, issues 
grouped as “contested monies.” Burial money is discussed at length, as 
is the federal government’s absolute commitment to giving unregulated 
cash to the poor. What is Zelizer’s interpretation of the government’s 
insistence that federal assistance payments should be left to the recipient, 
untouched by state control? She argues that this was “a revolutionary 
reinterpretation of the consumer sovereignty of poor people” (p. 190). 
This seems doubtful. Instead, if the money was being earmarked, it was 
being denoted as federal money rather than state money as part of the 
general contest of that period between the federal government and the 
states. Poor people were quite irrelevant in this struggle, except as a 
useful vehicle. 

For readers interested in the question of the social meaning of money, 
Lawrence Wechsler’s 1988 New Yorker ethnography (in which he chroni- 
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cles the attempts of the artist J. S. G. Boggs to use his drawings of money 
as tender in a wide variety of social situations) is enlightening. For those 
with serious theoretical interests, Simmel’s The Philosophy of Money 
remains de rigueur. For those interested in a descriptive social history of 
gifts, charity, and debates over the form of public assistance, this is a 
fine book. 


Life Stories: The Creation of Coherence. By Charlotte Linde. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1993. Pp. xiv+242. $49.95. 


Jeremy Straughn 
University of Chicago 


Life narratives have been familiar sources of data to American sociolo- 
gists since the publication of W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki’s Polish 
Peasant in Europe and the United States (vols. 1 and 2, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1918; vols. 3-5, Boston: Gorham, 1919—1920). In 
Life Stories: The Creation of Coherence, Charlotte Linde introduces a 
novel definition of the life story and demonstrates how a set of sociolin- 
guistic tools can be used to analyze it. Sociologists will find value in this 
book, not only as a guide for studying certain aspects of life narratives, 
but as an occasion to reconsider how discourse analysis, or the linguistic 
analysis of everyday language, can contribute to questions about identity 
construction now popular in cultural sociology. 

In reflecting on their lives, according to Linde, individuals are con- 
fronted with a discontinuous, sometimes chaotic collection of events and 
decisions. When called upon to interpret these events and decisions, they 
are expected (at least in the West) to create “a coherent, acceptable, 
and constantly revised life story” (p. 3). Linde defines the life story as 
comprising “all the stories and associated discourse units” about the 
speaker’s life that have been “told by an individual over the course of 
his/her lifetime” and that currently belong to the speaker’s repertoire of 
relevant (“reportable”) stories (p. 21). The life story is thus an aggregate 
of innumerable smaller units each of which is treated as an informative 
“sample” from the whole. Life stories are significant not only because 
they document events in an individual’s life but also because they em- 
body negotiations of self-interpretation and social identity. These negotia- 
tions are brought to light by analyzing discursive features of life stories. 

According to Linde, life stories must, like all discourse, meet certain 
criteria of acceptability that are determined by social convention. These 
include not only the basic rules for forming sentences, such as grammar 
and syntax, but also norms governing language use as a social act. Linde 
proposes the term “coherence principles” to denote the social norms for 
creating an acceptable life story. Coherence principles regulate both the 
content and the form of life stories. On the one hand, the content of a 
life story must include those biographical facts and events that the listener 
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regards as “reportable” given the context and nature of the relationship 
with the listener; the speaker will also select events based on their salience 
for his or her own self-concept. On the other hand, the speaker’s formal 
organization and interpretation of this content are subject to the listener’s 
expectations about causal relations (“causality”) and about the discursive 
proximity of the narrator to the protagonist of the life story (“continu- 
ity”). Chapters 4 and 5 identify the linguistic and social bases of “causal- 
ity” and “continuity” and convincingly demonstrate their role as stakes 
in social negotiations of identity using examples from interviews with 
white middle-class Americans and other sources. 

Sociologists may wonder what these negotiations tell us about the soci- 
ety in which they take place. Are life stories merely, to paraphrase 
Geertz, stories we tell ourselves about ourselves, that is, ends in them- 
selves? Or are larger social stakes involved? The remainder of the book 
goes only part way toward providing an answer. 

In chapter 6, we learn that coherence principles are only one, rather 
piecemeal strategy for managing discontinuities in the life story. Here 
the author introduces a new concept, the “coherence system,” to describe 
“a more global cultural device for structuring experience into socially 
sharable narrative” (p. 163). Such a cultural framework may be invoked 
by a speaker to help legitimate particular causalities or representations 
of self-continuity. 

The concept of coherence systems is promising. The notion that cul- 
tural frameworks structure self-interpretations is provocative (if not origi- 
nal), and sociological methods for analyzing such frameworks in dis- 
course are not plentiful. A problem with the concept as presented in this 
work is that the author restricts it to what she calls “semi-expert sys- 
tems” or “system[s] of beliefs derived from some expert system,” such 
as psychoanalysis or astrology (p. 163). Coherence systems would be more 
useful if they encompassed a more diverse set of structuring meaning- 
systems. Fortunately, this could be accomplished without much modifi- 
cation of the basic concept. 

Another major construct, “common sense,” is more satisfying as it 
stands. For Linde, common sense in a given society corresponds to those 
“assumptions and beliefs that everyone can be assumed to share” (p. 
192). (In her American examples, these include such tenets as individual- 
ism, free will, and civil rights.) Linde is careful to note that common 
sense is only apparently universal in a society. Following Geertz, she 
points out its implicitly normative character and hints that there may be 
competing versions of what constitutes common sense. A system of com- 
mon sense may even be part of a conscious project “by those in power” 
to naturalize the status quo (one is reminded of Bourdieu’s concepts of 
doxa and orthodoxy). 

Methodologically, common sense poses greater inherent difficulties for 
analysis than coherence systems. The latter are relatively easy to spot 
because the speaker must use recognizable components in order to invoke 
them. Common sense, by contrast, can be invisible because speakers are 
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typically unaware they are using it. Linde dedicates chapter 7 to a discus- 
sion of common sense and suggests that self-help literature and other 
popular materials can help identify commonsense tenets independently 
of the life stories themselves. (Analyzing external sources for coherence 
systems would also be a good idea particularly if the analyst is not a 
native of the culture under investigation.) 

Readers of Linde’s book may stumble over some stylistic weaknesses. 
Lengthy quotations, unnecessary repetition, and inadequate chapter 
summaries detract from its readability. Some chapters moreover (esp. 6 
and 7) contain material superfluous to Linde’s main objectives, perhaps 
because they were published previously. Other stylistic surprises, how- 
ever, reward patience. For example, those unfamiliar with conventions 
of literal transcription will quickly adjust to the technical notation used 
in quotations from interviews (many of which are entertaining). 

On the whole, Linde’s book is a useful reminder that life stories are 
sociocultural, as well as individual, creations and that social identities 
are negotiated through discourse. Moreover, her three primary con- 
cepts—coherence principles, coherence system, and common sense— 
usefully demonstrate how knowledge about a society’s norms and culture 
help explain important characteristics of life stories. At the same time, 
however, the book falls short of exploring what analyzing life stories tells 
us about the society in which narrators and listeners are embedded. For 
example, one could examine the possible effects that the telling of life 
stories could have on a community (e.g., strengthening solidarity or pre- 
serving status distinctions as cultural capital) or even on a listener (think 
of evangelism through “witnessing”). Much more work would be re- 
quired in order to complete the causal loop from society to life stories 
and back again. This gap points to the need for analyses beyond the level 
of discourse, a gap that sociologists would do well to try to fill. If the 
definitive treatment of life stories has yet to be written, one nonetheless 
hopes that Linde’s provocative work will stimulate sociologists to rethink 
how sociological analyses can benefit from the contributions of its cousin 
sociolinguistics and vice versa. 


Blue Dreams: Korean Americans and the Los Angeles Riots. By Nancy 
Abelmann and John Lie. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1995. Pp. xv +272. $29.99. 


Pyong Gap Min 
Queens College 


The much publicized 1990 boycott of two Korean stores in Brooklyn and 
the victimization of many Korean merchants during the 1992 Los Angeles 
riots have stimulated research interest in Korean-black conflicts. Several 
book manuscripts focusing on Korean-black conflicts or effects of the Los 
Angeles riots on the Korean community are currently under review or in 
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progress. Blue Dreams: Korean Americans and the Los Angeles Riots, 
by Nancy Abelmann and John Lie, is the first such monograph that has 
been published. 

Abelmann and Lie interviewed about 50 Korean immigrants of various 
demographic and socioeconomic backgrounds in Los Angeles within the 
first year after the riots. Their focused responses provide the main source 
for this book. To give more weight to Korean voices in interpreting 
Korean immigrants’ stories, the authors cited directly from the respon- 
dents on various pages. This ethnographic approach gives the book a 
humanistic face. 

Abelmann and Lie provide interpretations of the Korean-American 
diaspora largely in the context of the Los Angeles riots of 1992. Their 
interpretations differ from previous popular media and even many schol- 
arly interpretations in three ways. First, they try to explain the Korean 
diaspora in the United States using transnational perspectives. In their 
view, Korean immigrants’ pre-immigrant experiences in Korea and their 
postimmigration ties with the home country influence how they behave, 
act, and feel. Their transnational perspectives are most clearly reflected 
in their accounts of Korean immigrants’ reactions to the Los Angeles 
riots (chap. 2) and Korean diaspora formation (chap. 3). The authors 
show how the respondents’ experiences with Japanese colonization, the 
division of Korea and the Korean War, and the subsequent U.S. military 
involvement and cultural influence in South Korea all affected their re- 
flections on the riots as well as Korean diaspora formation. 

Second, Abelmann and Lie pay special attention to the diversity and 
division among Korean immigrants, especially class differences and class 
division. They take pains to show that not all Korean immigrants are 
store owners and that not all Korean store owners are successful. There 
are class differences and tensions between professionals and business 
owners, between business owners and employees of co-ethnic businesses, 
and even between swap meet owners and liquor store owners. The au- 
thors cite interviews with some employees who complain that they were 
eliminated from compensations by the 4.29 Korean Riot Victims Associ- 
ation. 

Finally, Abelmann and Lie try to debunk what they consider to be 
“American ideological assumptions” about the Korean-black conflict 
frame of the Los Angeles riots (chap. 6). In their view, the media focused 
on the Korean-black conflict during the riots, although there are many 
intergroup conflicts in Los Angeles—Korean-black, Korean-Latino, 
black-Latino, and even Korean-white. They argue that the root cause of 
both the Korean-black conflict and the Los Angeles riots should be found 
in structural sources—Koreans’ employment disadvantages and inner- 
city black residents’ economic problems. Nonetheless, the media depicted 
the Korean-black conflict as a cultural clash between two homogeneous 
groups and led the general public to believe the intergroup conflict played 
a significant role in the riots. Media commentators described Korean 
immigrants as exhibiting a work ethic, individual responsibility, family 
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solidarity, and so forth and African-Americans as lacking these values. 
According to these media accounts, the contrasting values largely explain 
Korean immigrants’ entrepreneurial success and African-Americans’ eco- 
nomic problems. The authors argue that the celebration of Korean immi- 
grants as the “model minority” and the denigration of African- 
Americans as the “urban underclass” reflected conservative ideologies 
in the 1980s, especially during the Reagan-Bush administrations. 

The authors consider the Korean-black conflict to be merely a media 
construction of an insignificant issue. Yet the conflict is real and signifi- 
cant—probably the most serious example of minority—minority conflict 
in the post-1965 era—and needs explanation. That black boycott organiz- 
ers and Korean community leaders in New York tried to mobilize all the 
available resources for more than a year to win the battle over the boycott 
of two Korean stores in Brooklyn indicates that the Korean-black conflict ` 
is more than a media construction. To emphasize the insignificance of 
the Korean-black conflict, the authors point out that there were no inter- 
ethnic killings between Koreans and blacks during the riots (p. 161). Yet 
they need to remember that many Koreans in Los Angeles and other 
cities became targets of blacks’ hate crimes, including murder, before 
and after the riots. The authors claimed that cultural differences and 
communication barriers do not contribute much to the Korean-black con- 
flict. However, given that black residents’ most frequently cited com- 
plaint is Korean merchants’ impoliteness, we should agree that these 
sociopsychological factors are sources of personal disputes between Ko- 
rean merchants or employees and their black customers. Black hostility 
toward Korean merchants includes boycotts, arson, and physical vio- 
lence—serious forms of hostility. Koreans’ middleman role and the black 
nationalism of African-Americans are important for understanding this 
hostility, but the authors refer to these explanatory variables only in 
passing. 

Despite my disagreements with the authors’ interpretation of the Ko- 
rean-black conflict, Iam far more impressed by the positive aspects of the 
book than the negative. Their transnational perspective is particularly 
effective for explicating Korean immigrants’ behaviors, activities, and 
feelings. To my knowledge, this is the first monograph that has seriously 
taken into account immigrants’ preimmigrant experiences and their con- 
nections with the home country to explain their postimmigrant adjust- 
ments. The ethnographic method also makes the book interesting and 
readable. This work is a significant contribution not only to Korean- 
American studies but also to the literature on immigration and intergroup 
relations. I also strongly recommend it as a reader for Asian- and Korean- 
American courses. The attempt to find the root cause of the Korean- 
black conflict in U.S. capitalism and white racism is popular among 
Korean- and Asian-American college students. Thus, Korean- and Asian- 
American students will enjoy not only the style but also the content of 
this book. 
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To See Ourselves: Comparing Traditional Chinese and American Cultural 
Values. By Zhongdang Pan, Steven H. Chaffee, Godwin C. Chu, and 
Yanan Ju. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1994. Pp. xiv+258. $49.95. 


Richard Madsen 
University of California, San Diego 


This book tries to deepen understanding of the structure and dynamics 
of two very different cultures, American and Chinese, by seeing each 
from the perspective of the other. The “ourselves” in the title represents 
dual identities. Each of the authors “is either Chinese or American, or 
to some degree Chinese-American” (p. 3). Their personal perspectives 
give the book subtlety and sensitivity. The book is meant to be an objec- 
tive account of differences between the two cultures, however. It is a 
product of a long-running cross-cultural survey research project directed 
by Godwin Chu at the East-West Center in Hawaii. 

The authors designed a questionnaire aimed at discerning the extent 
to which people in China adhered to “Confucian values,” and they 
administered it to a stratified sample of urban and rural Chinese in and 
around Shanghai. Concurrently, they administered a similar question- 
naire in six sites in the United States from California to Florida. The 
questionnaires consisted of 27 items covering male-female relationships, 
family relationships, authority hierarchy, and interpersonal relationships. 

The results of the survey are surprising and difficult to interpret. Over- 
all, the surveys seemed to indicate that more Americans adhered to Con- 
fucian values than did the Chinese. For instance, more Americans (74% 
vs. 63%) said they believed in filial piety than Chinese; many more 
Americans (59% vs. 7%) were proud of “pleasing superiors”; and many 
more (94% vs. 47%) believed in “tolerance, propriety, and deference.” 
On other measures, the Chinese respondents answered in what might 
conventionally be understood as a more Confucian way. Only one-fourth 
of the Chinese (vs. three-fourths of the Americans) agreed that “love is 
the most important in choosing a mate”; and by the same margin, Chi- 
nese respondants rejected the idea that “you should express your opinions 
when you disagree with a superior.” Still, it was the Americans who 
gave the more stereotypically “Confucian” responses to 11 of the 27 
questions, while the Chinese gave predominantly “Confucian” responses 
to only eight (and the remaining questions were answered basically the 
same by both sides). 

The study thus breaks apart stereotypes about cultural differences be- 
tween Chinese and Americans. Having accomplished this useful destruc- 
tive function, it is less successful in constructing an understanding of 
how Chinese and American cultures work—how shared meanings in 
both societies partially change and partially stay the same in response to 
new circumstances and how different patterns of meaning lead to differ- 
ent patterns of social action. 

Using conceptual frameworks popular among functionalists in the 
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1950s, they define culture in terms of “value systems” and define “val- 
ues” in terms of general, abstract criteria for preference or choice that 
are patterned in distinct configurations. They ignore more recent theories, 
such as those of the post-structuralists, that understand culture more 
fluidly, in terms of complex power-laced dialogues and discourses. 

Such an understanding would have given a more complex picture of 
Confucianism as well as American individualism. Confucianism is a very 
long, complicated tradition of thought that has been used to justify a 
wide variety of relationships with family members, friends, and political 
authorities. The main characters of great Chinese novels, like the Dream 
of Red Mansions, may have been imbued with the Confucian tradition, 
but they were hardly models of “propriety, tolerance, and deference.” 
American individualism is a similarly complex stream of meanings, a 
rich set of resources for carrying out moral discourse rather than a fixed 
set of stable norms constraining behavior. 

Whether people believe in values like “tolerance, propriety, and defer- 
ence” may depend less on their cultural tradition and more on the con- 
crete social circumstances in which they are living. American individual- 
ists living in fairly secure suburbs may relatively easily affirm such 
humane ideals. But in the crowded, noisy cities of China, people rendered 
cynical by political catastrophes and official corruption may well feel it 
unrealistic to affirm them, in spite of the admonitions of classical philoso- 
phers and sages. 

To their credit, the authors devote a lot of space to discussing all of 
the methodological difficulties of their research, especially the difficulties 
of assuring comparability among surveys administered in different cul- 
tural contexts, and the difficulties of knowing exactly what it is that the 
survey questions measure. For this reason alone, this book could be read 
with profit by any sociologist interested in doing cross-cultural survey 
research. If their theories were as subtle as their methods, however, the 
book might have helped us see even more deeply into ourselves. 


Avenues of Participation: Family, Politics, and Networks in Urban Quar- 
ters of Cairo. By Diane Singerman. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1995. Pp. xx + 335. $39.50. 


Guilain Denoeux 
Colby College 


The literature on political participation in authoritarian states has cen- 
tered on elite and bureaucratic politics, or on organizations designed to 
control or co-opt the population. Because lower-class communities are 
excluded from these formal political arenas or play a subordinate role in 
them, they are believed to lack a meaningful political life. Only in those 
rare moments when the common people demonstrate or riot does it be- 
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come part of academic analyses of political participation. Otherwise, it 
is seen as apathetic or assumed to have been depoliticized and silenced. 

Avenues of Participation paints a very different and much subtler pic- 
ture. It shows that while authoritarian regimes can exclude the popular 
classes from formal politics, they cannot prevent them from creating 
informal political and economic institutions through which lower-class 
men and women develop a collective life of their own. Singerman de- 
scribes and analyzes these networks in a small, densely populated neigh- 
borhood of central Cairo. Drawing on several years of fieldwork, she 
highlights the ingenuity and resourcefulness that Egypt's sha `b (common 
people) display in using a variety of informal institutions to protect and 
further their personal and community interests. 

Chapters 1 and 2 explore the dominant role that the family plays in 
the life of Cairo’s sha`b. Singerman treats the family and familial net- 
works as political institutions, since, as she demonstrates, it is through 
them that the popular classes satisfy many of their vital political and 
economic needs. She argues that the life of ska ‘bi (popular) communities 
is dominated by a “familial ethos”—that is, a worldview centered on 
the family and on the need to protect the family’s wealth, reputation, 
and status. She then shows how this ethos affects all aspects of life in the 
community: interpersonal relations, career choices, migrations overseas, 
education, and savings and consumption patterns. The familial ethos, 
Singerman contends, also shapes how people assess government policies 
and political developments. For instance, popular attitudes toward issues 
ranging from changes in the civil code through economic liberalization 
policies will be heavily influenced by how such developments are ex- 
pected to affect the family. 

Chapter 3 describes how networks of neighbors, friends, and relatives 
allow individuals to accomplish daily tasks, secure jobs, obtain loans, 
find marriage partners, educate children, and gain access to publicly 
subsidized goods and services. Singerman makes it clear that mastering 
the art of informal politics is a key component of one’s personal and 
professional success among the sha `b. She highlights how informal politi- 
cal institutions enable the popular classes to preserve the political and 
cultural autonomy that the bureaucracy has sought to deny them. Yet, 
she also notes that the common people constantly strive to extract as 
many resources and benefits from the state as they can. To do so, they 
seek to incorporate into their networks public officials and politicians or 
individuals with access to such figures. Networks thus connect house- 
holds and local communities to national institutions and help transcend 
the boundaries between formal and informal arenas, and between the 
private and the public spheres. In a fascinating discussion inspired by 
James Scott’s Weapons of the Weak (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1985), Singerman provides vivid illustrations of how the sha `b use 
informal political institutions to circumvent government policies, and 
thus undermine the state without directly confronting it. 
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Chapter 4 documents the intertwining of informal political institutions 
and informal economic activities. It shows that the existence of a dynamic 
and extensive informal economy enhances the political and economic 
autonomy of ska ‘bi communities while it undermines the state. A vibrant 
informal sector provides the popular classes with the resources they need 
to sustain their informal networks and pursue their own political and 
social agendas, which often conflict with those of government elites. Sing- 
erman speculates that the continued accumulation of economic resources 
in sha `bi communities might ultimately put them in a stronger position 
to openly challenge the regime. Since informal economic activities elude 
government notice and regulation, they also erode the state’s tax base 
and its control over the country’s political economy. 

Chapter 5 begins with the observation that by offering subsidized 
goods and services in exchange for political quiescence, the Egyptian 
state “has reduced formal politics to the issue of distribution, and partici- 
pation to the realm of consumption” (p. 245). Singerman notes that this 
situation has encouraged the ska `b to take revenge for the state’s attempt 
to exclude them from formal politics by consuming ever-increasing 
amounts of public goods and services. Denied the possibility of acting as 
citizens, the sha `b “perfect their role as consumers” (p. 268) and display 
great creativity in finding ways of exploiting the state while avoiding its 
notice. 

I have only three minor reservations about this book. First, the theoret- 
ical framework deserved to be further elaborated. Chapters 3 and 4 in 
particular could have drawn on the literature on social movements and 
from resource mobilization theories. Second, the presentation of the ma- 
terial includes some repetitions and overlap from one chapter to another. 
Finally, the examples and discussions are not always systematically tied 
back to the central argument. Particularly in the book’s second half, it 
is easy for the reader to lose sight of the broader picture. 

These quibbles notwithstanding, this book’s central message is an im- 
portant and extremely well documented one. Avenues of Participation is 
an outstanding piece of scholarship that forces us to rethink and broaden 
our understanding of political participation to better appreciate the alter- 
native institutions that marginalized communities create in order to sat- 
isfy their political and economic needs. The book’s main strength is the 
wealth of data and examples on which it is based. It is clear Singerman 
is intimately familiar with the life of the community she studies. Her 
vivid account is one of only a handful of studies that provide a detailed 
picture of the daily political and economic experiences of lower-class 
communities in the Middle East. Because its focus on informal patterns 
successfully brings together the concerns of political scientists and anthro- 
pologists, it will be of great interest to a variety of audiences. 
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Against AU Odds: Rural Community in the Information Age. By John C. 
Allen and Don A. Dillman. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1994. Pp. 
xviii + 238. 


Jane H. Adams 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


This book takes up an interesting and important problem: why do some 
communities sustain themselves, while others disintegrate? Fittingly, it 
uses long-term, sensitively done ethnography to explore the problem. 
Unfortunately, however, the authors use a theoretical model that is inad- 
equate to the task, that intrudes persistently in the narrative, and that 
provides little support for the authors’ conclusion. This conclusion, that 
the combination of geographic isolation and a community organization 
that linked town and country such that the energies of a larger population 
and resource base could be mobilized, appears to be significant; it is 
unfortunate that the conclusion, and the entire concluding chapter, ap- 
pear as an afterthought. 

Bremer, the pseudonym for an agricultural village in the Palouse Hills 
of western Washington, has, with a town population of 500 and approxi- 
mately 500 more residents in its wheat-farming hinterland, has retained a 
doctor, a drugstore, two grocery stores, three farm supply and implement 
dealers, and other services. Its residents have, in addition, a strong, 
almost insular sense of community solidarity, indicated by the strength 
of informal communication networks and virtually universal participa- 
tion in community events, which include baby showers. Its men-only 
community club, created after World War II and led by members of one 
family since 1950, appears to be the instrument through which the town’s 
economic coherence and viability have been retained; the club also orga- 
nizes a number of activities that promote community solidarity. 

Allen and Dillman seek to explain the community’s strength; however, 
the model they develop (chap. 3) is seriously flawed, both theoretically 
and in its handling of the data. Following 1950s sociological theory, 
particularly that of Parsons and Loomis, they posit three eras of social 
and economic organization in the United States (p. 29) —the community 
control era (pre-World War ID, the mass society era (peaking in the 
1970s), and the information age (beginning in the 1950s). This temporal 
schema is then imposed on the data so that some behaviors are examples 
of the mass society era and others of the community control era (also 
glossed as “traditional”). Theoretically this is a very risky move, as 
demonstrated by sustained critiques of the modernization model from 
which it is derived and the literature on the “invention of tradition.” 
None of this critical literature appears in the short bibliography. The 
authors’ model takes normative ideals promoted by specific elites (e.g., 
rational actor models associated with mass society) as accurate represen- 
tations of social reality. It thereby rhetorically relegates alternative, con- 
temporaneous ideals to earlier times, rendering them either romantic or 
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archaic, but in any event reifying what are more accurately understood 
as thoughtful responses of people to new circumstances. 

Further, no historical data are given to support the authors’ contention 
that some behaviors developed in one era rather than another. In fact, 
most of the institutions and customs they identify as characteristic of the 
community control or traditional era appear to have developed in the 
1950s as part of the development of mass society. The undefined and 
untheorized concept of “tradition” stands as the deus ex machina for all 
behaviors that do not fit into rational actor models, and is used to explain 
everything from largely informal authority structures (pp. 110-14) to 
neighborly “overcommunication” (pp. 177-78). Countering the claims 
of historical persistence, occasional comments indicate that before World 
War II farming was diversified and dependent on a relatively large labor 
force, that there were a number of rural schools and possibly churches, 
and antagonisms and suspicions probably existed between townspeople 
and farmers, all of which strongly suggest that the current pattern of 
regional homogeneity and solidarity is a post-World War H “tradition.” 

The data supporting claims that traditional, community control behav- 
iors predominate are sometimes weak, as well. For example, Allen and 
Dillman state that the former mayor “was identified as a leader [author- 
ized to make decisions] by 3.7 percent of the respondents.” This is fol- 
lowed by the claim, “In this way the traditional power leader, while 
retired, still wields his power” (p. 111). The percentage may be a typo- 
graphical error, since there are many in the book; if not, it seems to 
negate, rather than support, the claim the authors are trying to make. 

Despite the promise of the title, Allen and Dillman see little impact of 
the information age on 1980s Bremer. This may be due to their definition 
of the period, since they claim (p. 43) that it is characterized by flexible, 
small-scale businesses. Remarkably, they overlook the “merger-mania” 
of the 1980s that further concentrated control in transnational corpora- 
tions, financial institutions, and international bodies governing finance 
and trade. These processes are having direct and dramatic impacts on 
agriculture; it is too bad they do not appear in this account. 

In sum, this book is a disappointment. Its title is provocative and 
the book addresses an: important issue, contains solid and well-written 
ethnographic descriptions, and in its conclusion raises important ques- 
tions directly relevant to community development. However, the authors 
persistently undermine their work through uncritical use of a deeply 
flawed theoretical model. 
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Politics at the Margin: Historical Studies of Public Expression outside 
the Mainstream. By Susan Herbst. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. Pp. x+231. $59.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Jean H. Baker 
Goucher College 


Susan Herbst has written an avowedly interdisciplinary study of four 
marginal social groups that serve as case studies of marginal politics. 
These groups are the Greenwich Village socialists from 1911 to 1918, the 
contemporary Libertarian Party members who are voluntarily outside 
the mainstream, the female salonniéres of the French Enlightenment, 
and the blacks in Chicago who were associated with the Chicago De- 
fender and its Bronzeville mayoral contest from 1934 to 1960. The last 
are, in Herbst’s typology, involuntary outsiders. From Herbst’s compar- 
ative analysis of the ways in which these groups tried to create an alterna- 
tive public space through communication, she seeks to discover common- 
alities and differences among her case studies’ “style, structure, and 
content of alternative political discourse” (p. 2). 

Accordingly, her research design depends on historical, sociological, 
communications, and political science methodologies. Through the use 
of concepts such as communications back channels, discursive environ- 
ments, ritual, and parallel public space, her inquiry moves students of 
many disciplines toward a firmer theoretical understanding of how mar- 
ginal politics work. Generally this is a conceptually busy work that em- 
ploys many frameworks. Still, unlike many self-proclaimed interdisci- 
plinary efforts, Politics at the Margin fulfills the author’s intentions, as 
Herbst ranges from Jürgen Habermas’s delineation of a public sphere to 
Nancy Fraser’s recent work on subaltern counterpublics. 

Her case studies, especially those of the Libertarian Party and the 
Chicago Defenders Bronzeville mayoral contest, are sufficiently descrip- 
tive to permit analysis, although at times the vast differences among 
these examples detract from the comparisons. Overall, Herbst’s study is 
imaginative, innovative, and informative, though it could have been 
improved by lengthening the short chapters on each group. 

Politics at the Margin suffers from an abundance of repetition and a 
lack of focus. After laying out her research design, Herbst writes too 
much about what she has done and what she will do; she writes, for 
example, “In this section and the next TI describe how the magazine 
approached some of these controyersial topics” (p. 111). Such filler could 
easily be exchanged for more development of her case studies. 

There is no explanation of why and how Herbst chose these four very 
disparate groups. Why concentrate on female-operated salons in 18th- 
century Paris and not 19th-century American utopian communities, 
which also created parallel public space? Why the Libertarians and not 
the rather more marginal LaRouches with whom they are sometimes 
confused? While all marginal groups may seek some form of alternative 
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public space, the differences among these case studies in terms of time, 
location, and purposes of group identity, not to mention reasons for mar- 
ginality, necessarily undermine the sharpness of Herbst’s conclusions. 

In the case of the salonnieres, it is hard to make an argument that any 
marginal community was involved, although women were marginalized 
during the Enlightenment. Surely Herbst is correct when she notes that 
the salons provided opportunities for a few individuals to create the back 
channels of outsiders, but that is not relevant to the nature of her argu- 
ment. Ultimately the differences in the case studies render Herbst’s final 
insights—that back channels reveal alternate channels (unstudied by sur- 
vey research) for expressing public opinion (What relevance does that 
anachronistic finding have to the salons?), that attention to outsiders 
provides understanding of how communities are built, and that students 
of public opinion would benefit from more attention to marginal 
groups—celebrations of the obvious. 

Certainly this monograph will be of interest to students of marginal 
groups—more for the unusual case studies that provide its substance 
than for its somewhat tortured conclusions. Rarely do sociologists, histo- 
rians, or political scientists consider the Bronzeville mayoral contest. 
Seldom do journalists consider the Libertarian Party and what it tells us 
about the ways in which computer networks can be used to develop links 
among believers. Few will disagree with Herbst’s last sentence, “Perhaps 
the growing emphasis on multiculturalism, in our schools and the com- 
mercial world, will make studying marginal politics and opinions more 
natural and more engaging” (p. 183). But it is the nature of marginality 
and of the identity of outsiders as a group that they will never be as 
interesting to scholars as insiders, otherwise they lose their otherness. 


The Employment Relationship: Causes and Consequences of Modern Per- 
sonnel Administration. By William P. Bridges and Wayne J. Villemez. 
New York: Plenum Publishing, 1994. Pp. xi+241. $34.50. 


Thomas A. DiPrete 
Duke University 


Organizations are part of the bedrock of a society’s system of stratifica- 
tion. Recognition of this fact spread through the sociological community 
about 15 years ago, and since that time stratification researchers have 
labored to understand the connection between organizations and stratifi- 
cation. An understanding of this connection or of the origins and the 
demographics of the most consequential (for stratification) organizational 
attributes has not come easily, however. In addition to theoretical hur- 
dles, the effort has faced serious data limitations, which arise from the 
simultaneously multilevel and dynamic character of stratification. To 
understand dynamics requires information on the employment histories 
of workers, and to understand contextual effects requires information 
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about the organization that may or may not be obtainable from the work- 
ers themselves. 

Bridges and Villemez’s book reports their analysis of one of the very 
first linked surveys of respondents and employers carried out in the social 
sciences. Bridges and Villemez’s data collection strategy allowed them 
to obtain potentially important information about the employing organi- 
zation that could not accurately be obtained from the individual respon- 
dents themselves. Their 1981 survey of workers and firms in the Chicago 
metropolitan area is still considered to be a model for multilevel data 
collection. 

The substantive core of this book reports on their research into the 
“shape, scope, and consequences” of bureaucratic employment relation- 
ships. Bridges and Villemez see the nature of this relationship as central 
to the stratification process, and measure the structures that shape it 
through a set of 19 questions asked of either respondents or representa- 
tives of the employing organization. Bureaucratic employment structures 
turn out to be more complicated than one might assume or wish. Bridges 
and Villemez identify five dimensions of the bureaucratic employment 
relationship: the prevalence of due process rights, the level of bureau- 
cratic work control, the extent to which personnel practices are formal- 
ized and centralized in a personnel office, the extent to which vacancies 
are filled internally or externally (“labor market sheltering”), and the 
opportunity for upward mobility within the organization. Unfortunately 
(at least to those who seek parsimony in scientific explanations), they find 
no single underlying “internal labor market” dimension, and further- 
more determine that the level of association between these five dimen- 
sions is not all that high. 

Bridges and Villemez conduct more analyses than can be summarized 
in this short review. Among the more significant results is a confirmation 
that the determinants of bureaucratic employment structures include en- 
vironmental considerations as well as the characteristics of the organiza- 
tion itself. They take this finding to mean that multicausal (in particular 
“institutional” and “efficiency”) theories are needed to account for the 
development of these structures. Their analyses are hampered by the 
lack of historical data on the organizations in their study. Nonetheless, 
their rather rich characterization of the various components of bureau- 
cratic employment structures make this portion of the book an important 
contribution to the literature. 

Bridges and Villemez also explore the effects of bureaucratic employ- 
ment structures on attachment to the firm and on earnings. They find 
these structures increase attachment, though their impact is relatively 
weak compared with the effects of age, education, or occupation. They 
find the effects of bureaucratic employment structures on earnings to 
be inconsistent, with labor market sheltering being the only factor that 
consistently raised earnings. Instead of a simple relationship, they find 
that the effects of bureaucratic employment structures depend upon the 
type of job—particularly the level of opportunity in the external market 
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for job incumbents—as well as whether the jobs are in the private or 
the public sector. 

Bridges and Villemez’s findings are careful and often insightful. Like 
all good work, their study raises several questions for future research. 
One question concerns whether the effects of bureaucratic employment 
structures would have been stronger had other outcome variables (e.g., 
rate of turnover or internal job change) been studied. A second question 
concerns whether other recently diffusing practices such as the use of 
teams, job rotation, or total quality management have become as impor- 
tant or more important attributes of a firm’s employment system than 
the factors studied by Bridges and Villemez. A third question concerns 
possible extensions of their method to obtain the type of multilevel data 
(many respondents in a single context) that allows analysis with state of 
the art hierarchical linear models. A fourth question concerns the relative 
importance (for stratification) of the new variables they measure in com- 
parison with core organizational characteristics such as firm or establish- 
ment size. The answer to this question has implications for my fourth 
question about the true payoff from their multilevel data collection in 
comparison with more limited (but cheaper and—because of higher re- 
sponse rates—more representative) data obtained only from the respon- 
dents about themselves and about core organizational characteristics that 
they can report with reasonable accuracy. It is quite likely that the payoff 
from multilevel data collection depends upon the question asked, and 
the research community very much needs systematic information about 
this payoff matrix. While no book can answer all questions, the method- 
ological and substantive contributions of this book are significant. In my 
opinion, it is required reading for students of organizational stratification. 


Militancy, Market Dynamics, and Workplace Authority: The Struggle 
over Labor Process Outcomes in the U.S. Automobile Industry, 1946 to 
1973. By James R. Zetka, Jr. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1995. Pp. xxvii+293. $18.95. 


David Gartman 
University of South Alabama 


We are used to thinking of the fifties and sixties as quiet decades in 
industrial America, especially in the nation’s premier industry, that of 
the automobile. The pioneer in mass production before the Second World 
War blazed the trail to economic peace and prosperity after it. Putting 
the labor battles of the thirties behind them, the big automakers signed 
innovative contracts with the United Auto Workers (UAW) that guaran- 
teed high, ever-increasing wages and benefits in exchange for peace and 
managerial control on the shop floor. On this foundation the economy 
soared to new heights of productivity and prosperity, until the late sixties 
and early seventies ushered in an era of international competition and 
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touched off waves of wage cutting and union busting. Today a great deal 
of political energy is expended across the ideological spectrum as various 
groups try to restore the golden age of American capitalism. 

In his well-researched and insightful study, Zetka deflates these sim- 
plistic notions with a fine-grained, nuanced account of the ebb and flow 
of labor relations in the auto industry during this golden age. He cogently 
argues that the period was not uniformly peaceful but was marked by 
bouts of intense worker militance, much of it outside the institutionalized 
framework of labor relations negotiated by union and management. More 
was required to ensure labor peace than the bureaucratic mechanism 
outlined in the contracts with the UAW. Market policies that controlled 
competition were necessary to alleviate pressures to speed up workers. 
And labor policies that recognized the reality of power distribution among 
workers were necessary to contain continued struggle over shop floor 
control. Zetka traces the emergence of such stabilizing policies and sub- 
sumes them under the rubric of Sloanism. 

First explicating Sloanism as an ideal-type, Zetka argues that it entails 
corporate market policies that avoid price competition by specializing in 
specific market segments and that settle for high and stable, as opposed 
to maximum, profits. Sloanism also requires authority structures that 
control the wildcat militancy that disrupts these marketing plans. Using 
an assortment of historical data, Zetka shows that most of this militancy 
outside the stabilizing institutions of the labor-relations bureaucracy oc- 
curs among occupations that require worker cooperation and that afford 
workers control over pacing. Only these groups have the necessary soli- 
darity and power to struggle outside established channels. Driving such 
workers for maximum production causes them to revolt, so managers 
institute what Zetka calls quota-based authority systems. Under these 
systems, managers recognize production quotas based on worker tradi- 
tions, which allow greater freedom and discretionary time. The rub is 
that managers have the leeway to grant these looser standards only when 
the market is Sloanized and competitive pressure to maximize production 
is eased. 

Having laid out this conceptual framework, Zetka turns to a detailed 
examination of the postwar auto industry to see if it conforms to Sloan- 
ism. His answer is a guarded yes. In the immediate postwar period, up 
to 1952, the state’s threat of antitrust action against General Motors 
forced the company to curb expansionary ambitions and to settle for 
dominating lucrative market segments, leaving other segments for 
weaker firms. With competition thus contained, quota-based authority 
thrived and wildcat disruptions waned. This incipient Sloanism broke 
down later in the fifties, however, due to the vicious, expansionary com- 
petition that followed the easing of antitrust action. Managers again 
drove workers, touching off an explosion of wildcat actions by solidary 
work groups. In the sixties and early seventies Sloanism made a partial 
comeback with the reemergence of the antitrust threat. But some market 
segments remained competitive, causing managers to resort to a dual 
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authority structure. Powerless final-assembly workers were driven ruth- 
lessly, while the solidary work groups in trim, stamping, and bodybuild- 
ing were conceded quota-based systems. 

Zetka’s close scholarship provides a welcome corrective to the overly 
broad generalizations of other scholars of the industry, including my 
own. But several problems nag the analysis and beg for resolution. First, 
Zetka may understate the militancy of final-assembly workers, since he 
eliminates 40% of recorded wildcats from the analysis because he could 
not identify the initiating occupation. Other sources reveal that these 
workers are not as atomized and powerless as he assumes. Second, Zetka 
implies that managers unilaterally control marketing policies, instituting 
Sloanist segmentation only in response to competitive conditions. This 
natrow focus on the firm ignores the crucial role in instigating Sloanism 
played by consumer demand and the broader consumer culture that 
emerged to legitimate American capitalism. Finally, Zetka’s argument is 
disturbingly teleological: the industry tends inevitably toward Sloanism, 
which must come into existence to ensure the stability that is taken as 
the normal state of capitalism. But our historical vantage point forces us 
to reassess the normality of this golden age of stability. We are increas- 
ingly aware that, within this society called industrial capitalism, stability 
may indeed be the anomaly, and conflict and competition the norm. 


Police for the Future. By David H. Bayley. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994. Pp. x+187. $27.00. 


Frank Leishman 
University of Portsmouth 


To contemplate the future of policing is to ponder a plethora of para- 
doxes, for, as David Bayley notes in this timely and thought-provoking 
book: “Policing is shot through with contradictions—rigidity with discre- 
tion, hierarchy with responsibility, servicing with enforcement, and pro- 
fessional ideals with blue-collar rewards” (p. 68). The police themselves 
are shrouded in a mythology which, although frayed, remains more or 
less intact despite 30-odd years of sociologists’ best endeavors to debunk 
it. A central myth is that, if only they were given sufficient resources, 
the police could prevent crime. Not so, asserts Bayley, who adduces 
compeling evidence to bolster this apparently “heretical” statement, in- 
cluding a memorable demonstration of just how President Bill Clinton’s 
preelectoral proposal to hire an additional 100,000 police officers in the 
United States would have translated, at best, into a mere tenth of that 
number being visible at any one point in time. The cost of pursuing such 
an initiative is estimated at $5 billion, a figure which, in the light of 
previous assessments of police effectiveness, lends weight to Bayley’s 
subsequent observation that “at today’s prices, an ounce of community 
prevention may be worth a pound of police cure” (p. 111). 
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Drawing on four years of rigorous research in five countries (Australia, 
Britain, Canada, Japan, and the United States), not to mention an aca- 
demic lifetime of studying the world’s policing systems, Police for the 
Future poses two fundamental questions: Can the police overcome the 
organizational and cultural problems that underlie their ineffectiveness 
in the sphere of crime prevention? And, if so, would the political conse- 
quences be acceptable to democratic societies? In essence, the book chal- 
lenges readers—who, one hopes, will include legislators and law- 
enforcement officials, as well as academics and students in criminal 
justice programs—to search for realistic answers. To assist in this quest, 
Professor Bayley offers a framework of five options for the police’s future 
role in crime prevention. 

1. Dishonest law enforcement.—This is a continuance of the status 
quo, in which the police promise crime prevention but deliver something 
different. 

2. Determined crime prevention.—Here, police dedicate themselves, 
in effect, to becoming diagnosticians of crime and public advocates of 
social problem solution. With this option, of course, comes the quintes- 
sential conundrum of community policing: How may one guard against 
welcome community leadership metamorphizing into unwanted authori- 
tarian interference? 

3. Honest law enforcement.—In their option, police disown the crime 
prevention mantle, concentrating instead on what they actually do (and 
do well), namely “provide authoritative intervention, symbolic justice, 
with a special focus on traffic regulation” (p. 128). This, posits Bayley, 
might benefit crime prevention in the longer term by encouraging the 
emergence of alternative providers; however, there are problems of legiti- 
macy and equity implicit in this option. 

4. Efficient law enforcement.—This option involves identifying and 
prioritizing core and ancillary police functions, separating out those that 
ought to be discharged by expensive law-enforcement specialists from 
those which could be civilianized or “privatized.” 

5. Stratified crime prevention.—This last option is predicated upon a 
style of policing in which frontline, uniformed patrol officers are allocated 
primary responsibility for crime prevention. It is a style already evident 
in certain urban community policing programs, notably Japan’s koban 
system, which provided the focus for an earlier Bayley book (Forces of 
Order: Policing Modern Japan [Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1991]. 

Bayley’s blueprint for the future is essentially a composite of options 
2, 4, and 5, to be delivered by a “new” police system operating at three 
levels: the neighborhood police officer (NPO), the basic police unit (BPU), 
and police forces with a mission not to command operations, but rather 
to “provide the infrastructure that effective crime prevention requires” 
(p. 156). While NPOs will be skilled diagnosticians “judged by the vital- 
ity of their community-based assessments and problem-solving” (p. 156), 
the BPU’s function will be to plan and coordinate delivery and to be 
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“more like a university, a hospital, or a law firm, in which professionals 
with many skills work together under collegial leadership for a common 
purpose” (p. 155). Idealistic as these aims may seem, various elements 
of the blueprint are already in place across the five democracies exam- 
ined: mutual lessons, Bayley suggests, are there for the learning. 

Some will question whether Bayley overstates the extent of the public 
police’s “monopoly” over crime prevention, given the diverse sectoral 
and spatial mix of policing already in existence, ranging from private 
security corporations, active citizenship programs, to ubiquitous closed 
circuit surveillance systems. However, that issue and a few irritating 
lapses in nomenclature do not mar the sophistication of his arguments 
and analysis. Police for the Future is a rich repository of insights and 
wisdom that demands to be explored by politicians, practitioners, and 
members of the public seeking fresh illumination on the potential for 
progressive reform of their society’s police. 
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Child Support and Child Well-Being. Edited by Irwin Garfinkel, Sara 
S. McLanahan, and Philip K. Robins. Washington, D.C.: Urban Insti- 
tute Press, 1995. Pp. xx+ 361. 


Public concern about child support stems from the staggering numbers 
of recent cohorts of children who will live in one-parent households dur- 
ing some part of their childhood. Specifically, more than half of all chil- 
dren and over three-quarters of all black children born in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s will live with a single parent during part or all of their 
childhood years. Children from single-parent households are more likely 
to live in poverty and experience greater income instability, which in 
part explains their eventual lower socioeconomic attainment compared 
to adults reared in two-parent households. Thus, child support is an 
important issue because the economic instability of mother-only house- 
holds is largely the result of the failure of nonresident fathers to pay child 
support. The essays in this collection, all of which were commissioned for 
a conference on child support and child well-being, examine the impact of 
past child support reform as well as the potential effects of the Family 
Support Act of 1988. Its 11 chapters are divided into three sections. 
Part 1 investigates the effects of different child support laws on various 
components of child support payments; part 2 examines the costs and 
benefits of different types of guaranteed minimum child support benefits; 
part 3 reports on the relationship between child support payments and 
child well-being. The contributors include Mary Jo Bane, Jeanne Brooks- 
Gunn, Anne Gordon, Judith Seltzer, Elizabeth Thomson, the editors, 
and many others. Those researchers interested in an excellent review of 
current child support policies and their potential effects on children in 
the United States will find this volume essential reading. 


Confronting Poverty: Prescriptions for Change. Edited by Sheldon H. 
Danziger, Gary D. Sandefur, and Daniel H. Weinberg. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1994. Pp. xii+529. $49.95 (cloth); 
$19.95 (paper). 


Since President Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty campaign began in 
1964, the United States has witnessed decline and subsequent growth in 
the proportion of Americans living under the poverty line. The persis- 
tence of poverty as a national problem, the editors argue, has helped to 
cast the War on Poverty in a negative light. They posit that the United 
States is now on the verge of another major shift in antipoverty policy 
which stresses a more realistic approach in reducing poverty, in contrast 
to the optimism of the Johnson years and the pessimism of the Reagan 
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administration. To reflect the new perspective in policy, this volume 
follows up on the issues raised in Fighting Poverty: What Works and 
What Doesn’t (Sheldon H. Danziger and Daniel H. Weinberg, eds. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1986). Subjects covered by this 
volume range from historical studies documenting trends in the use of 
poverty and the transmission of poverty and welfare participation to the 
relationship of poverty to macroeconomic trends, the impact of immi- 
grants, and the role of education in battling poverty. Notable contribu- 
tors include Rebecca M. Blank, Lawrence Bobo, Irwin Garfinkel, Peter 
Gottschalk, Robert Haveman, Charles F. Manski, Sara McLanahan, 
Richard J. Murnane, Marta Tienda, James Tobin, Barbara Wolfe, and 
the editors. This collection is worthwhile to any student or researcher 
looking for a review of the last three decades of policy and research in 
poverty and the latest policy recommendations by distinguished re- 
searchers. 


The Post-War Generation and Establishment Religion: Cross-Cultural 
Perspectives. Edited by Wade Clark Roof, Jackson W. Carroll, and Da- 
vid A. Roozen. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1995. Pp. xx+291. 


This volume seeks to examine how, in the industrialized West, the reli- 
gious sphere has come to be reformulated by the post-World War I 
generation. The editors and various contributors argue that the size of 
this generation and cultural changes experienced by it, such as the onset 
of television culture, fear of “the Bomb,” the Cold War, domestic racial 
and ethnic strife, as well as the gender revolution, created “widespread 
disjunctures in experience, values, and outlook that registered across 
societies” (p. xiii). They use the term “established” religion broadly 
here, to refer to those religions that are culturally dominant. The vol- 
ume’s common thread is the argument that religious establishments have 
broken down and weakened in influence as a result of the noninvolve- 
ment of the postwar generation and that alternative forms of spirituality 
and religious association have emerged in their place. The individual 
chapters address the way varying forms of establishment, for example 
“cultural” in the United States and “official/legal” in Greece, combined 
with different social, economic, and political developments in these dif- 
ferent countries, have affected the formation of contrasting patterns and 
nuances. The book will interest those concerned with the substantive, 
cultural, and religious changes of the industrialized West as well as sociol- 
ogists of religion concerned with conceptualizing religious change. 
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Migration and European Integration: The Dynamics of Inclusion and 
Exclusion. Edited by Robert Miles and Dietrich Thranhardt. Cranbury, 
N.J.: Farleigh Dickinson University Press, 1995. Pp. 209. 


What happens when increasing pressures toward mass international mi- 
gration are coupled with the destination countries’ widespread opposition 
to accepting certain segments of the immigrant population? The political 
and social consequences of this coupling are the subject of Migration and 
European Integration. The destination countries under consideration are 
the members of the European Union (EU) and the countries of origin 
comprise a long list, spanning the globe. The authors’ intent is to show 
how some immigrants are welcomed with open arms under the logic of 
inclusion, while a greater number are shunned through the logic of exclu- 
sion. A world-system theory perspective undergirds most of the volume. 
An introductory chapter is followed by three chapters examining relation- 
ships among the concepts of citizenship, migration, globalization, and 
national identity. Following these chapters are case studies on the dynam- 
ics of inclusion and exclusion. The case studies include a combination of 
population statistics and detailed descriptions of EU countries’ laws and 
regulations regarding visas, citizenship, asylum seekers, refugees, and 
the like. Also, most of the case studies conclude with predictions about 
the future of immigration in Europe. The book will be of interest to 
scholars interested in European migration and politics, and it also offers 
interesting parallels for those concerned with the way the United States 
reacts to immigrants from Mexico, Central America, Asia, and else- 
where. 


The Russian Revolutions. Edited and translated by Gordon C. Wells and 
Peter Baehr. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1995. Pp. 287. 


This volume collects partial translations of Weber’s two 1905—6 essays, 
“Bourgeois Democracy in Russia” and “Russia’s Transition to Pseudo- 
Constitutionalism” (still 100 pages apiece), and complete translations 
of Weber’s shorter 1917 essays, “Russia’s Transition to Pseudo- 
Democracy” and “The Russian Revolution and the Peace.” All four are 
translated from texts published in the Max Weber Gesamtausgabe. The 
early essays chronicle the 1905 revolution, giving portrayals of some of 
the key players and programs, the dilemmas of the liberal movements 
and the retrenchment of Tsarist rule, and, more generally, the historical 
conditions constraining the development of liberal democracy. In their 
introduction, the editors comment on the position these essays have in 
Weber’s oeuvre. Besides exposing his engagement with historical materi- 
alism, they provide empirical adumbrations of aspects of his theoretical 
writings on bureaucracy and his famous depiction of the “ethics of con- 
viction,” versus the “ethics of responsibility” in “Politics as a Voca- 
tion.” Perhaps most important, “Bourgeois Democracy” contains im- 
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portant passages on the struggle for individual freedom in the modern 
bureaucratically dominated world, presented here in a less extemporane- 
ous manner than elsewhere. In the 1917 essays, Weber analyzes the sur- 
prising February Revolution and abdication of the Tsar. The Russian 
Revolutions will interest Weber scholars as well as students of this crucial 
period of Russian history. 


NowHere: Space, Time, and Modernity. Edited by Roger Friedland and 
Dierdre Boden. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1994. Pp. xiii +435. $47.00 (cloth); $18.00 (paper). 


This volume contains 13 essays that contribute in diverse ways to under- 
standing how patterns of time and space are crucial to social phenomena. 
As such it is of interest not only to those already concerned with issues 
of space and time but also to those who want an introduction to the kinds 
of insights that focusing on space and time can provide. The editors’ 
introduction outlines the theoretical genealogy of social scientific studies 
of space and time, covering Goffman, Giddens, Harvey, Bourdieu, and 
Foucault, among others. It also suggests that recent global developments 
in politics, economics and technology make the study of space and time 
effects more important than ever before. The essays that follow are all 
substantive, and they demonstrate how focusing on space and time can 
reveal important connections between a surprising number of different 
social phenomena at many levels of analysis. Space-time effects are 
shown to link politics with religion, national independence with collective 
memory, gender with public spaces, urban planning with state and eco- 
nomic imperatives, microinteractions with corporate hierarchy, head of- 
fice location with corporate behavior, art with military technology and 
economic development, and accounting techniques and family structure 
with the rise of Western capitalism. 


Coordination and Information: Historical Perspectives on the Organiza- 
tion of Enterprise. Edited by Naomi R. Lamoreaux and Daniel M. G. 
Raff. NBER Conference Report. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1995. Pp. 337. 


Working in the traditions of Alfred Chandler and Oliver Williamson, 
Coordination and Information offers a dialogue among business histori- 
ans and economic theorists. The volume examines methods of economic 
coordination under conditions of imperfect information. The case studies 
show that the methods of coordination vary with the production tech- 
niques of firms. The introductory chapter and eight subsequent chapters 
take as their starting point that, in a climate of asymmetric information, 
market forces may not be optimal coordination mechanisms. Rather, 
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some activities are better coordinated within firms or through regulation 
of exchange between firms. Chapters on coordination within firms discuss 
employee compensation systems as incentive systems and conflict among 
managers as barriers to innovation and efficiency; chapters on the bound- 
aries of firms challenge a simple markets-versus-firms distinction and 
illustrate how governmental regulation directly effects the ways firms 
and industries define their boundaries. The final two chapters examine 
coordination between firms in interregional lending in the mortgage mar- 
ket on the one hand and in economic development in the United States 
and Germany on the other. Having begun as presentations at a National 
Bureau of Economic Research conference, each of the volume’s chapters 
is followed by several pages of comments from a discussant. The volume 
offers rich case studies and a new synthesis for anyone studying flows of 
information and coordination within and between firms. 


Accounting as Social and Institutional Practice. Edited by Anthony G. 
Hopwood and Peter Miller. Cambridge Studies in Management. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+324. 


Accounting techniques assess performance and inform decisions via 
quantitative monetary calculations. Rather than seeing these techniques 
as objective, neutral, and asocial, the 12 essays collected here analyze 
them as organizational, political, and cultural phenomena. They provide 
historical studies of the emergence and development of particular ac- 
counting conventions (primarily in the United Kingdom), using ap- 
proaches from organizational analysis, the sociology of scientific knowl- 
edge, and general social theory. By showing how accounting conventions 
are involved in a wide variety of social phenomena, they will be of 
interest to many sociologists concerned with organizations, political econ- 
omy, and the nature of modern industrial society. Topics covered include 
the connections between the development of accounting and premodern 
educational, religious and publishing institutions; the interdependence of 
government policies (like wartime planning and concern with “produc- 
tivity” as a goal) and the development of legitimate “neutral” accoun- 
tancy; the role of accountancy standards in the development of labor 
relations and management techniques (such as scientific management); 
the causes and implications of the rise and fall of “value added” tech- 
niques in the 1970s and 1980s; institutional conflicts over the authority 
of professional accountants; and the general connections between acoun- 
tancy and modern techniques of social control via supposedly neutral/ 
objective audits. 
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Editors as Gatekeepers: Getting Published in the Social Sciences. Edited 
by Rita J. Simon and James J. Fyfe. Lanham, Md.: Rowman and Lit- 
tlefield Publishers, 1994. Pp. x+271. 


This collection has 14 essays by former and current editors at social 
science journals, special series publishers, and university presses. They 
take the form of recollections, interpretations and advice which will be 
of intrinsic interest to authors, editors, reviewers and readers in the social 
sciences. For example, there are suggestions concerning the etiquette of 
reviewing, how to react to editors’ suggestions, and how to establish a 
stable functioning editorial staff of part-time academics. However, the 
essays also provide fascinating material on the sociology of social scien- 
tific knowledge. With respect to editing and the effects it has on the final 
product, the topics covered include the functioning of the peer review 
process, the multiple criteria used to assess manuscripts, the influence of 
technological and financial constraints, the selection of reviewers, the 
special constraints on “official” journals, the delicacy of arranging “spe- 
cial issues,” the problems arising from disciplinary boundaries, and the 
difference in content of journals, special series, and longer books. With 
respect to the corresponding role of publishing in the social sciences there 
are discussions of the balance between research reporting and public 
debate, the role of different kinds of publishing in career building, and 
the functioning of peer review as a kind of “seminar by mail.” 


Conceiving Sexuality: Approaches to Sex Research in a Postmodern 
World. Edited by Richard G. Parker and John H. Gagnon. New York: 
Routledge, 1995. Pp. 307. 


This collection of essays provides a broad purview of current sex re- 
search. The contributing authors come from a diverse set of disciplines, 
including medical anthropology, sociology, women’s studies, psychiatry, 
public policy, health sciences, and gay and lesbian studies. The volume 
is organized into sections on histories of desire; gender, sexuality, and 
identity; gender power; social and sexual networks; and the social con- 
struction of risk. As Shirley Lindenbaum writes in the afterword, the 
assembled authors generally seem to share the postmodern view that the 
search for patterns and laws that fit all times and places is not the most 
fruitful point of departure for sex research. Rather, the strategy is to 
understand behaviors and ideologies in specific social and historical con- 
texts. The book suggests that only after these precise examinations can 
one hope to understand more generally how social structures, social sys- 
tems, and histories generate sexual practices and health conditions. Re- 
garding health conditions, several of the chapters focus on the spread of 
HIV and AIDS. As an overview of the field, Conceiving Sexuality is 
valuable and its individual chapters stand well on their own. 
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CENTENNIAL ESSAY 
The Subcultural Theory of Urbanism: 


A Twentieth-Year Assessment! 


Claude S. Fischer 
University of California, Berkeley 


ह S 


Over the last 20 years, some urban sociologists have placed Fi- 
scher’s 1975 article, “Subcultural Theory of Urbanism,” on equal 
footing with Wirth’s 1938 classic, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” 
as an explanation of urban-rural differences. But ambiguities in 
Fischer’s subcultural theory require clarification before its validity 
can be thoroughly judged. Ironically, a few of these conceptual: 
problems may have led to underestimating the theory’s plausibility. 
Recent empirical research is typically consistent with subcultural 
theory but includes important failures and significant gaps. Clearer 
theoretical specification should enable researchers to better test sub- 
cultural theory and decide among different explanations of urban- 
ism’s social implications. 


Almost 20 years after Louis Wirth (1938) published his seminal article, 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life,” in this Journal he complained that sociolo- 
gists had accepted his theory as true instead of testing it (Wirth [1956] 
1969). Twenty years ago, I presented in this Journal “Toward a Subcul- 
tural Theory of Urbanism” (Fischer 1975). Since then, some sociolo- 
gists have accepted that model as being equally valid as or more valid 
than Wirth’s.? Although “Urbanism as a Way of Life” has often been 
dissected,* subcultural theory has not. This article assesses first the theo- 
retical and, then, the empirical status of subcultural theory after 20 years. 


1 This work was supported in part by the Committee on Research, University of 
California, Berkeley. Shana Cohen provided some research assistance. Paul Burstein, 
Ann Swidler, and several AJS reviewers contributed important comments. Address 
correspondence to Claude S. Fischer, Department of Sociology, University of Califor- 
nia, 410 Barrows Hall, Berkeley, California 94720-1980 

2 Although I speak here in first person, this paper was submitted for review in the 
third-person voice. 

3 See, e.g., LaGory and Pipkin (1981, pp. 39-40), Choldin (1985, pp 50-53), Spates 
and Macionis (1987, pp. 295-97), Schwab (1992, pp. 19-20, 355-62), and Flanagan 
(1990, pp. 73-76). 

+ See, e.g., Dewey (1960), Gans (1962), P. Hauser (1965), Morris (1968), Castells 
[1968] 1976), Fischer (1972), Salerno (1988), and Miller (1992). 
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For practical reasons, I do not cover all of the relevant research but 
focus on select, recent studies most germane to the theory. I build upon 
my earlier summary of the literature (Fischer 1976, 1984), while noting 
book reviewers’ cautions that I had “stretche[d] available data extremely 
far” in The Urban Experience to support the theory (Michelson 1977, p. 
805; Ward 1978). Before appraising the empirical status of subcultural 
theory, several conceptual problems must be addressed. For example, 
there is confusion about the object of study, urbanism, about the place 
of external factors in the model, and about the causal connections be- 
tween cities and concentrations of particular groups. These problems 
limit the conclusiveness of the existing research. And, while much of the 
research on how urbanism affects subcultural diversity and unconven- 
tionality is consistent with subcultural theory, some is not and, more 
important, key empirical pieces are missing. 


SUBCULTURAL THEORY SUMMARIZED 


Subcultural theory (Fischer 19756, 1982, 1984) contends, as many analy- 
ses have, that city life is relatively unconventional—a term that covers 
a range of behavior from artistic innovation, to expressions of dissenting 
values, to serious criminality, but all deviate from societal norms (Fischer 
19756, pp. 1321—24; see esp. n. 5 for an explanation of the term “uncon- 
ventional”). Wirth (1938) explains this association by “social break- 
down”: city life undermines traditional communities, which in turn frees, 
isolates, and alienates people and ultimately produces individuation and 
normlessness. But evidence of urban social breakdown, other than the 
unconventionality itself, has been weak. Others, whom I call composi- 
tionalists (esp. Gans 1962; see also Reiss 1955), explain the correlation 
between urban life and unconventionality as largely incidental: for vari- 
ous reasons, particular types of people—ethnic minorities, the artistic 
avant-garde, professionals, and so on—come to live in cities and, conse- 
quently, their lifestyles then typify cities. City lifeways differ from life- 
ways in smaller places because, and only because, their residents differ. 

According to subcultural theory, cities do stimulate unconventionality, 
but not through breakdown. Population concentration generates a variety 
of subcultures, or “a set of interconnected social networks . . . and the 

. . norms and habits common [to it]. . . ; it is loosely synonymous with 
‘social world’” (Fischer 1984, p. 297, n. 26). More explicitly, a subcul- 
ture is a large set of people who share a defining trait, associate with one 
another, are members of institutions associated with their defining trait, 
adhere to a distinct set of values, share a set of cultural tools (Swidler 
1986), and take part in a common way of life. These attributes are mat- 
ters of degree, and subcultures’ boundaries may be vague and overlap- 
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ping (see Fischer 1982, pp. 194-96). Because many of these emergent 
subcultures are unconventional, city life is relatively unconventional. Put 
more fully: 

PROPOSITION 1.—Larger places develop more and more specialized sub- 
cultures than do less populous ones, and are therefore more culturally 
heterogeneous, because of two processes: (a) larger places attract migrants 
from a wider hinterland, each bringing along their cultures; and (७) they 
generate greater diversity through economic, spatial, institutional, and 
cultural specialization. (This second process draws on Durkheim’s [(1893) 
1933] model of “dynamic density.”) So, big cities are likelier than small 
towns to have more and more differentiated subcultures organized 
around ethnic, occupational, leisure, and other defining traits. 

PROPOSITION 2.—More populous places develop not only more distinct 
subcultures but also more intense subcultures than less populous places 
do. (“Intensity” refers to how institutionalized, solidary, and socially 
controlling subcultures are.) This is so for two reasons. (a) Larger places 
tend to have larger subcultures, which in turn more easily sustain institu- 
tions, resist outside influences, and envelop members’ social networks 
than do small ones. Size is especially important for narrowly defined 
populations, like specialized-taste publics. These populations, although 
they may be identified in small places, typically reach the critical mass 
needed for a subculture only in larger places. (b) Because cities are rela- 
tively diverse, their residents more often encounter members of different 
subcultures than do rural residents. Such encounters often lead to tension 
and conflict, which in turn reinforce group boundaries. This second pro- 
cess is especially likely to affect broader subcultures. 

PROPOSITION 3.—At the same time, between-group contact leads to 
mutual influence. When larger groups influence smaller ones (e.g., Anglo 
family values spread to immigrant Vietnamese youths), unconventional- 
ity declines. When smaller subcultures affect larger ones (e.g., bohemian 
ideas spread to the middle class), unconventionality grows—at least until 
the offbeat itself becomes the norm. Diffusion from more unusual to more 
typical groups is likelier the larger the atypical subculture and is therefore 
likelier in urban places. Moreover, subcultural fusions also become urban 
innovations, or unconventionalities. The net result from these contrary 
processes of intergroup repulsion and of intergroup borrowing, subcul- 
tural assimilation versus articulation, depends on a variety of contingen- 
cies (see Fischer 1975a). Nevertheless, in net: 

PROPOSITION 4.—The more urban the place, the higher the rates of 


5 This is so because members of larger subcultures have many fewer encounters with 
distinctive others outside urban places (while members of smaller subcultures more 
commonly meet members of large groups almost everywhere). 
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unconventionality relative to the wider society, because (a) larger places 
generate more diverse and more specialized subcultures; (b) critical mass 
and intergroup friction are likelier in larger places, which produces more 
intense subcultures, especially for atypical populations; and (c) the greater 
intergroup contact in larger places diffuses cultural elements of atypical 
subcultures to others in the area. Empirically, then, we should observe 
that residents of larger towns vary more in social behavior than do those 
in smaller towns and also observe that the distribution of social behavior 
in larger towns is more often skewed in the atypical, unconventional 
direction. 

I have qualified the argument in a few ways, for example, acknowledg- 
ing that at each step in the causal chain other influences intrude, so that 
the net observed correlation between urbanism and unconventionality is 
typically modest, and stipulating various circumstances that condition 
the process. Subcultural theory does not preclude additional explanations 
of how urban life could cause unconventionality (e.g., compositional 
ones), except perhaps those theories contending that urbanism weakens 
group solidarity. In sum, urbanism is correlated with unconventionality, 
in part because it stimulates development of subcultures. 


THEORETICAL AND CONCEPTUAL PROBLEMS 


Key conceptual problems beset the theory and its applications. There are 
ambiguities in the details. For example, how does a researcher bound 
one subculture from another or even identify when one comes into exis- 
tence? How large must a subculture be to attain critical mass? (See Gol- 
denberg 1987, pp. 169-82.) When does intergroup contact lead to greater 
contrast and when to assimilation? And how does the theory handle 
suburbia? But space limitations require that I focus here on the funda- 
mental theoretical problems. 


What Is the Object of Study? 


Some have challenged the theory’s premise that towns and cities are 
distinctive, meaningful objects distributed along a rural-urban contin- 
uum (e.g., Sauders 1985; Gottdiener and Feagin 1988; earlier statements 
include Castells [1976] and Mellor [1977]. Urban places are but depen- 
dent parts of a larger structure, they argue. Perhaps city and country 
once were separable units, but any residual differences today result from 
their functional locations in the economic structure, not from places’ 
internal properties such as population size. I have answered (Fischer - 
19786; 1978b; 1980; 1982, pp. 255-57; 1984) by arguing that popular 
opinion still recognizes rural-urban contrasts and that research still shows 
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TABLE 1 


SUBCULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AT THE ECOLOGICAL VERSUS INDIVIDUAL 
LEVELS IN Two HYPOTHETICAL PLACES 


Variable Place A Place B 
1. Population .. ........... ERS 1,000 5,000 
2. Proportion who are potentially members of 
subculture X (e g , etbmicity) ..... 10 .10 
3. Number who are potentially members of 
subculture X—(1) X (2) ..... .. .................. 100 500 
4. Residents active in subculture X .... ......... 67 200 
5. Number of formal institutions of X : 1 3 
6. Solidarity, power, influence of X ................. Low High 


behavioral differences between urban and rural people. These responses 
are not sufficient. Popular opinion can be woefully mistaken; behavioral 
differences might be spurious. (Are residents of major cities especially 
liberal, e.g., because those places are large or because their residents are 
more often college-educated, administrative workers?) This issue proba- 
bly cannot be resolved on the basis of first principles, but in research 
practice. How useful it is to classify places by size depends on the theoret- 
ical question at hand. Defenders of the rural-urban construct can point to 
ways in which urban-nonurban differences continue to make a difference, 
economic traits notwithstanding. A key instance is the correlation today 
between community size and crime. In the long run, we will need to see 
empirically whether internal traits, such as size or social composition, or 
relational traits, such as location in a functional hierarchy, do a better 
job of explaining place differences. 


What Are the Units of Analysis? 


What is the proper level of analysis? Subcultural theory is about places, 
but ‘much of the empirical research—my own as much as anyone 
else’s—is about individuals, how people differ by size of place. This 
slip is understandable. The competing theories invoke individual-level 
processes, such as “psychological overload” for Wirth (1938) and Simmel 
[1905] 1969; see Fischer 19755) and cultural discomfort in subcultural 
theory. Also, researchers often measure attributes of places by aggregat- 
ing attributes of residents—for example, by measuring local unconven- 
tionality as residents’ mean responses to survey questions. Still, subcul- 
tural theory is, at core, an ecological theory, not a theory about persons. 
The translation between levels is neither simple nor to be taken for 
granted. 

Consider the comparison, presented in table 1, between two hypotheti- 
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cal places with arbitrary but plausible attributes. In this illustration, the 
larger the city and the larger the group, the less the individuals’ involve- 
ment in subculture X. The probability of individual participation in 
larger place B is 200/500 = .40 and in smaller place A is 67/100 = .67 
(line 4). At the ecological level, however, the larger the city and the 
group, the greater subculture X’s institutionalization and solidarity (B > 
A; lines 5 and 6). To the question, Does size lead to subcultural intensifi- 
cation? the answer is another question: At what level of analysis? Ecologi- 
cally, size intensifies subculture X; individually, size reduces likelihood 
of involvement. 

Certain implications follow. First, researchers conveniently use indi- 
vidual-level data to characterize places—for example, urbanism corre- 
lates with liberalism to the extent that urban residents express more 
liberal opinions than do rural residents. But, in using these data, re- 
searchers underestimate emergent processes. For example, while one 
town may have only a modestly higher proportion of liberals than the 
town down the road, that small edge can translate—through subcultural 
intensification—into a dominating climate of opinion. (Put another way, 
the association between individual traits and collective effects is probably 
not linear.) Second, researchers therefore probably underestimate differ- 
ences among places when they simply correlate the size of individuals’ 
towns with other individual attributes. Ecological correlations usually 
exceed individual-level ones. Third, ideal measures should be ecological 
rather than simply summated individual assessments. Finally, even eco- 
logical analyses leave open the issue of which ecological level is appro- 
priate—neighborhood, municipality, or region. 

The level of analysis problem is not particular to urban theory. How 
to deal with contextual effects and the “micro-macro link” is a problem 
for much of sociology (see, e.g., Hauser 1970; Blau 1981; Blalock 1984; 
Lieberson 1985; Ragin and Becker 1992). Subcultural theory specifies 
certain cross-level processes that are open to empirical test, for example, 
the association between place size and personal networks, but its ultimate 
tests require place-level analyses and, ideally, emergent, place-level mea- 
sures. For instance, a subculture’s intensity might be indicated by the 
presence and nature of its local institutions, businesses, public displays, 
collective events, and so forth. The values typical of a local commu- 
nity—to answer the question, for instance, of whether urban communi- 
ties more commonly tolerate unconventionality—might be measured by 
local laws, police practices, political controversies, and the like. Do 


6 Even a statistical majority need not determine a community trait A powerful minor- 
ity may shape the community culture. Mere summation of individual data may incor- 
porate a “democratic fallacy.” 
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smaller communities more often enforce marijuana laws or more often 
witness the success of politicians who run on “Christian” platforms? 
And, if so, do such differences persist when comparing places of differing 
size that are compositionally similar? These sorts of empirical approaches 
may not finally resolve levels-of-analysis conundrums, but they better fit 
the theoretical claims of subcultural theory. 

To argue that subcultural theory is about places rather than people is 
not to dismiss the research on individuals. We can recognize the problem 
without endorsing Lieberson’s extreme conclusion that “application of 
lower-level data to higher-level issues can make no contribution to knowl- 
edge” (Lieberson 1985, p. 110; emphasis in original). Individual-level 
evidence, such as survey respondents’ answers, is useful; more often than 
not a translation between levels can be made. But such translations 
should be cautiously interpreted and ecological-level analyses ought to 
be preferred. 


Mediating Processes: A Theory of Access? 


The correlation between city size and subcultural processes is, even as 
posited in the original theory, modest. I have noted (Fischer 1975a, pp. 
1325-26, n. 7) the example of the college town which, despite its small 
size, nonetheless hosts a student subculture. The problem of modest cor- 
relations between size and subcultures, however, goes beyond exceptions 
to a rule. 

For the most part, the theory predicts subcultural emergence and inten- 
sification where particular people amass. When distinctive populations 
concentrate outside the urban centers—for example, when Sikh immi- 
grants settle in the California hinterland, or when “hippies” settle in the 
mountains—then the causal chain of 


Urbanism — Group Concentration — Subcultures; Subcultural Intensity 


is broken at the first arrow. Thus, subcultural theory seems really to be 
a theory of group concentration. The first arrow is also weakened by the 
expansion of dense central cities into multinucleated metropolitan regions 
(Berry 1976; Frey 1987). Distinctive subcultures can be found throughout 
these urbanized areas. Finally, as modern technologies allow interaction 
without proximity (perhaps even “community without propinquity” 
[Webber 1970]—more on this later), subcultural processes are. revealed to 
be fundamentally about intragroup accessibility. Spatial agglomeration is 
only one way group members gain access to one another. In the end, 
subcultural theory is largely about the ability of subculture members to 
communicate, to create “moral density” (Durkheim 1933), and it is not 
necessarily about cities per se. (This critique does not apply as well to 
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the other dynamic in the theory, the one involving intergroup contact— 
proposition 2b, above. Cities remain distinctive in the number and vari- 
ety of groups that reside therein, and therefore cities are distinctive in 
their intergroup encounters. But, even this process could be assimilated 
within a model of cross-group communication.) 

Empirically, one implication of this conclusion is that, in our still- 
spatial world, larger places will be more unconventional than smaller 
ones only to the degree that group members have greater access to one 
another in larger than in smaller places. Where and when spatial concen- 
tration is less necessary for accessibility—perhaps mid-21st-century 
America—then the model would fit less well. More broadly, this is a 
subcultural theory of urbanism only to the degree that urbanism deter- 
mines particular population concentrations or, still more fundamentally, 
groups’ internal accessibility. Extrapolating further, a subcultural theory 
of accessibility might suggest principles that govern the formation and 
functioning of subcultures across space. For example, specialized and 
unconventional aspatial subcultures should emerge for those populations 
with access to modern means of communication and transportation. The 
subcultural theory of urbanism is, by this analysis, a special instance of 
a subcultural theory of communication. 


Historical and Cultural Contexts 


The Chicago school’s portrayal of urbanism has been described as pecu- 
liar to 19th- and 20th-century American society. I, however, mean sub- 
cultural theory to be widely applicable across societies and eras. That 
claim incurs additional conceptual and empirical burdens. 

For one, unconventionality becomes a relational construct. Wirth 
could have claimed that America’s urban centers were notable for, say, 
sexual licentiousness, as they seemed to be in the 1920s. But subcul- 
tural theory implies that, where a society is sexually liberal, its most met- 
ropolitan places will be instead relatively puritanical (because urban- 
ism promotes unconventionality). What is unconventional depends on 
the particular context. If so, systematic research in non-American, non- 
contemporary contexts is necessary.’ But the research currently available 
is overwhelmingly from late 20th-century America, a distinctive society. 

To some observers, America today is particularly distinguished by 
space-erasing technologies that may permit spatially “liberated commu- 


7 Yet another difficulty arises because structural correlates of urbanism may vary 
across societies and eras. In one, e.g., poverty may be especially rural and in another 
not. When one then proceeds to simulate ceteris paribus conditions statistically, what 
is to be controlled will vary in different contexts. 
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nities” (Wellman 1979; Webber 1963, 1970; Abler and Falk 1975). Wil- 
son (19855) suggests, for example, that small-town Americans now 
“meet” members of unfamiliar subcultures through the mass media. If 
proximity no longer matters, then perhaps cities’ cultural distinctiveness 
disappears. Gottdiener (1994, p. 182) puts it this way: “Fischer (1976) 
made his claims about city/rural differences when that distinction still 
mattered.” (Such technological changes are less likely to make the alter- 
native theories of urbanism obsolete.) I have insisted, however, that 
urban-rural differences endure today and do so because space continues 
to matter (e.g., Fischer 19786, 1980). Perhaps these technologies are not 
as pervasive or as effective as imagined; perhaps people still need to meet 
face to face. Yet, space-transcending technologies must, even according 
to subcultural theory, shrink city-country differences. If so, research on 
contemporary American communities provides atypical—probably 
lower-bound—estimates for the presumed universal effects of urbanism. 
The need for historical and comparative research is evident. 


Ceteris Paribus Conditions 


The typical study, be it at the individual or ecological level, examines 
the correlation between place size and an outcome, holding constant other 
relevant attributes. Any residual association presumably demonstrates a 
direct effect of size, of urbanism, on that cultural trait. But subcultural 
theory does not posit direct effects of urbanism, only effects mediated 
through subcultural processes. Neither I nor others have fully explored 
the role of third factors as exogenous influences or as mediating factors. 

Begin with this general causal model: urbanism, U, causes some out- 
come, Y, via a set of subcultural processes, {S}, so that U — {S} > Y. 
Holding constant a third factor, Z, is clearly appropriate in two general 
cases: (1) Z may cause both urbanism and the outcome; that is, Z -> U 
and Z — Y. Then, the researcher needs to test the urbanism-outcome 
(U-Y) correlation for spuriousness. For example, coastal locations in- 
crease towns’ population sizes and coastal location increases adoption of 
foreign fashions. One should control for coastal location to see whether 
size itself correlates with adopting such fashions. Or, (2) Z mediates 
between urbanism and the outcome: U — [{S}, Z] — Y. Here, the re- 
searcher needs to hold Z constant to assess the {S} ~> Y effect. For 
example: larger places are wealthier than smaller ones and wealth subsi- 


8 To the extent that Wirthian theory, following Simmel (1969), attributes consequences 
to the sensory experience of city life, cities will be alienating. And to the degree that 
there are still social and economic processes that bring distinctive types of people to 
the city, the compositional approach expects continuing city-country differences. 
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dizes innovative art forms. To assess how much size increases art innova- 
tions solely through subcultural processes (e.g., through the formation of 
“art worlds”), the researcher needs to control for wealth. There are 
other, more complex cases that also call for controlling third factors.’ 
The most problematic instances, however, are those in which subcultural 
processes are themselves implicated in these third factors. 

Self-selection is an important instance. If people choose cities or avoid 
cities because of a subcultural phenomenon, is it appropriate to control 
for that phenomenon in estimating the effect of cities? If, for instance, 
some young singles move to cities because of the “singles scene,” should 
age (either individuals’ ages or mean ages of residents of places) be held 
constant? If fundamentalist Christians avoid cities in part because cities 
seem satanic, should religion be held constant when explaining urban- 
rural differences in values? Even though these traits (age, religion) appear 
to be, and for the most part are, causally prior to place of residence and 
should for that reason be held constant, the causal arrow runs both 
ways. A community’s subcultures attract some people to that community, 
reinforcing its subcultures. The urban “gay” world, for example, appar- 
ently attracts some homosexuals from smaller communities and their ar- 
rival bolsters that world. Should preexisting sexual orientation (either as 
an aggregate or individual trait) be held constant when a researcher asks 
whether urbanism promotes gay subcultures in a community or individ- 
ual adherence to a gay subculture? Probably not. (Other processes of 
self-selection also operate, particularly economic ones. Well-educated 
people, e.g., may disproportionately move to large cities because that is 
where the financial returns to their education are greatest. But, since this 
self-selection is not a response to subcultural phenomena, it would be 
advisable to control for educational level in assessing the effects of com- 
munity size.) 

Several implications follow. The routine procedure of holding virtually 
I everything constant probably overcontrols third factors and thus underes- 
timates the effects of urbanism. Conservative testing is preferable to 
laxness, but may lead to false negative findings. Also, third factors vary 
in how much they involve self-selection by subculture. Moving to cities 
to participate in a subculture probably accounts for little, if any, of the 
covariation between population concentration and, say, gender, income, 
and education. But moving for subcultural reasons may account for some 
of the covariation between urbanism and marital status, race, ethnicity, 


° If Z > U— (S)— Y, controlling for Z reduces the variance in U and thus underesti- 
mates U’s “true effect” on Y. If Z + U — {S} > Y, and Z — Y, the researcher 
would need to decompose the direct and indirect effects of Z. One must also consider 
the many cases where Z — {S}, as when subcultural processes, such as attainment of 
critical mass, result from something other than general urbanization. 
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religion, occupation, or avocation. Thus, researchers need to consider 
carefully what is controlled in any particular analysis, instead of simply 
using the whole laundry list. Perhaps, also, researchers ought to consider 
models more complex than simple linear ones, and instead test models 
that employ feedback. This, in turn, counsels longitudinal studies that 
might disentangle the causal chain." More broadly, the theory itself 
might benefit by explicitly including such feedback effects. Finally, sub- 
cultural processes may themselves determine levels of a third factor, 
self-selection aside. The urban “singles scene,” to use that example, 
might lead long-time residents to stay or to become unmarried (symboli- 
cally: U — (S) — Z, where Z is the proportion unmarried). To control 
for marital status, Z, would, again, underestimate the total effects of 
the subcultural processes and urbanism on some outcome, Y, in U > 
{S}— 7. 

In various ways, then, the standard procedure to control for spurious- 
ness, while it is appropriately conservative, may overcontrol and under- 
estimate the model’s parameters. Research would improve if more careful 
attention was paid to the causal status of third factors and if some com- 
plex linkages were actually modeled. 


Connections to Other Debates 


The plausibility of subcultural theory rests in part on resolutions of other 
debates in sociology, at least three of which are especially germane. One 
concerns crime: Are variations in crime across spatial or social categories 
explainable by—among several suggested models—socioeconomic condi- 
tions, values, or social disorganization? (Recent contributions include 
Felson et al. 1994; Sampson and Groves 1989; Matsueda et al. 1991; 
Braithwaite 1989; Bursik and Grasmick 1993; see Gibbs and Erickson 
1975.)'’ Subcultural theory would gain plausibility if value differences 


10 A researcher might collect data for a sample of communities over decades to assess 
the reinforcing effects, if any, of self-selection. One might test the following model, 
e.g., where U = urbanism, S = singles, and SS = the “singles scene” (as measured 
by, e.g., fern bars, dating services). 


Ui, (Sy, > SS, SS, > Sy). 


That is, the number of singles and the “scene” stimulate one another, the process 
being set in motion and reinforced by urbanism 

11 The classic statement of the “subculture of violence” is Wolfgang and Ferracutti 
(1967). Researchers have applied the theory especially to understand racial and re- 
gional differences in American violence (e.g., Parker 1989). Theories of “differential 
association” (e.g., Cloward and Ohlin 1961) are consistent with subcultural theory. 
“Routine activities theory” (e.g., Cohen and Land 1987), which stresses victim char- 
acteristics (e.g., living in neighborhoods that are “guarded” vs those that are not), 
can be added to either side of the debate. 
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partly accounted for variations in crime. A second debate concerns reli- 
gious diversity and religious adherence. Does religious heterogeneity un- 
dermine religious groups’ solidarity? Or, does a great “marketplace” of 
religious options produce intense sects and churches? (See, e.g., Bruce 
1992; Warner 1993.) Subcultural theory seems most consistent with the 
“market” model: Because of subcultural processes, cities ought to gener- 
ate a variety of religious options, each with strong adherents. Cities 
should also generate skepticism and atheism, so that the variation in 
religious position should be greater there than in smaller places. For 
both reasons, urbanism ought to be associated with unconventional but 
stronger religious expressions. A third debate addresses ethnicity. Ac- 
cording to the Chicago school (e.g., Zorbaugh 1929), the modern city 
erases ethnic differences and divisions. More recent scholars (notably 
Glazer and Moynihan 1970) argued that ethnic groups maintain their 
distinctiveness; they may even accentuate their differences in cities (see, 
e.g., Horowitz 1977). Still newer scholarship, however, claims that as- 
similationist influences erode and trivialize ethnic differences (e.g., Alba 
1990; Waters 1990; Yinger 1985; see Hirschman 1983), a view that under- 
mines subcultural theory. I will return to these three debates in reviewing 
the empirical work. At this point, 1 simply note that subcultural theory 
rests, at least in part, on other theories of cultural change. 


Conclusion 


I have so far identified several difficulties in the formulation of the subcul- 
tural theory of urbanism. A few are fundamental, such as ambiguity 
about the specific object of study (is it, e.g., cities or particular population 
concentrations), the level of analysis (communities or individuals), the 
specification of third factors (exogenous or mediating). These theoretical 
issues, in turn, raise questions about the foundations of the empirical 
research. Ironically, that research may in some ways (in focusing on 
individuals, in overcontrolling third factors, in concentrating on contem- 
porary America) underestimate the power of the theory. 


THE EMPIRICAL LITERATURE 
The following review focuses on the key claim that subcultural processes 


explain how urbanism fosters unconventionality. Many aspects of the 
theory might be and have been tested—for example, claims regarding 


12 The strongest champions of the “market” model are Finke and Stark (Finke 1990; 
Finke and Stark 1992; see also Iannaconne 1991). The empirical literature is addressed 
below. 
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social relationships and psychological states of mind. In an article, how- 
ever, I can concentrate on only one main line of argumentation. For the 
same reason, I also focus on the recent literature.“ 


Urbanism and Subcultural Heterogeneity 


On the average, cities are more diverse than smaller places. For Wirth 
(1938), heterogeneity partly defined urbanism. The more populous the 
community, the larger the proportion of ethnic and racial minorities (al- 
though there are often exceptions, e.g., Native Americans in the United 
States). Cities tend also to have a greater variety of occupational groups, 
a more differentiated class structure, and a wider array of special-interest 
groups organized around activities such as hobbies, albeit with exceptions 
here, too (see Fischer 1984, pp. 80-86, 126-28). Evidence of urban 
heterogeneity also includes the cross-sectional correlation between town 
size and the presence of specialized institutions. For example, population 
size accounts for the number of high art institutions in a metropolitan 
area (Blau 1986; see also Fischer 1982, chap. 15). In a different ap- 
proach, Wilson (1986) found that the larger their communities, the 
greater the variation in residents’ social attitudes. 

While the proposition that urbanism is associated with sociocultural 
heterogeneity appears firm, the critical tests apparently are yet to be 
done: to correlate measures of internal diversity with population size 
across a sample of places (and to do so in various societies and eras). 


Urbanism and Subcultural Intensity 


Central to subcultural theory is the claim that urbanism is not only associ- 
ated with more distinctive subcultures, but also with greater subcultural 
intensity, because groups more frequently attain critical mass and more 
frequently encounter distinctive others in cities. The earlier discussion 
noted that urbanism should be associated with intensity largely to the 


1 The short time frame does not arise from any “sociological amnesia” (Gans 1992), 
but from the need to be brief and the intention to build, where reasonable, upon my 
earlier review (Fischer 1984). 

५ Blau (1986) found that for some institutions city size and the interaction of city size 
with city diversity best explained the variance in institutions. 

15 Wilson (1986) showed that the variation in attitudes toward subjects like politics and 
sexuality was greater for residents of metropolitan places than of smaller places—but 
variation on other sorts of topics was not. His study, however, illustrates a units-of- 
analysis problem. Since Wilson grouped residents of many different places together 
into place-size categories, we do not know whether the variability is within particular 
places, which is what subcultural theory suggests, or among them. (Is it that New 
Yorkers disagree with one another, or that they disagree with Los Angelenos?) 
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degree to which specific groups concentrate in cities, that is, to the degree 
to which urbanism and heterogeneity are correlated. That discussion also 
alerted us that we are interested in the intensity of subcultures, not the 
average level of individuals’ involvements, although the two are related. 

Ethnic subcultures.—In my 1975 paper, I called ethnicity “the most 
difficult test case” for subcultural theory (19754, p. 1334). Unlike urban 
subcultures that emerge around jobs, lifestyles, and the like, ethnic sub- 
cultures have usually emerged from a rural base. Also, cities expose 
ethnic groups to novel influences. Whatever the long-term trends, how- 
ever, at any given moment minority cultures should be stronger in cities 
than in rural areas. In 1982, I amended the argument. First, I stated 
that the key factor in generating ethnic solidarity is group concentration, 
not urbanism per se. This amendment was made to account for finding 
that Mexican-Americans in outlying towns were more involved in a Chi- 
cano subculture than were those in the urban core. (This argument may, 
by the way, be the outcome of confusing individual and ecological levels 
of analysis.) Second, I distinguished among dimensions of subcultural 
involvement: social immersion in an ethnic world results from concentra- 
tion, but formal ties to the ethnicity may not; indeed the latter may be 
more important to minority group members who are isolated in small 
communities. Later, I further modified the argument: the urban environ- 
ment both strengthened and weakened ethnic cultures, with the net out- 
come depending on a host of factors (Fischer 1984, p. 145). Moreover, 
the strengthening effect is greatest for the smaller ethnic groups and with 
respect to “central” cultural elements, such as marriage and “ethos,” 
rather than “peripheral” cultural features such as language and dress. I 
explained the erasure of ethnic differences by subcultural processes, too: 
(1) cities foster new subcultures that compete with ethnicity and (2) some 
cultural elements diffuse from majorities to minorities. My admittedly 
tepid conclusion from all this was that the “tide of history moves most 
[ethnic] groups toward assimilation, but that tide is resisted at least some- 
what in the larger cities” (Fischer 1984, p. 155). For all these hedges, 
the distinctive claim of subcultural theory remains that, all else equal, 
cities increase rather than diminish ethnic distinctiveness. 

Despite its problematic nature, studies of ethnicity constitute most of 
the research on urban subcultures. Minority cultures generally, albeit 


16 Pei] (1984, ७. 195) makes a similar claim about tribal groups in African cities: 
“Competition and conflict often increase communalism: self-conscious groups whose 
members share a common origin associate more with each other than with strangers 
and work to further the interests of their groups. However, this must not be overem- 
phasized. Urban life provides many opportunities for the development of new identi- 
ties based on income, educaton, occupation, or neighborhood. These cross-cut ethnic 
identity and provide a more complex set of social relations than ethnic boundaries.” 
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with interesting exceptions, dissolve into the urban majority (see, e.g., 
Modell and Lees 1988; Zunz 1982; Breton et al. 1990; Kalmijn 1991). 
Still, community size—mediated by the sizes of specific groups—is posi- 
tively correlated with what Breton (1964) labeled the “institutional com- 
pleteness” of ethnic subcultures (formal and informal organizations that 
sustain ethnic solidarity; see also Darroch and Marston 1984; Morawska 
1994; Hirabayashi 1986; Olzak and West 1991; Venturelli 1982). Most of 
the research, however, has examined not group properties like institu- 
tionalization but individuals’ commitments to ethnic groups, the wrong 
level of analysis. 

Take the African-American case. It is in many ways special,” but 
nevertheless contributes a test of the theory. At the ecological level, con- 
sistent with theory, the larger the city or the black population, the more 
“developed” black communities and the more assertive black politics 
are (e.g., Karnig 1979; Olzak and West 1991). For example, McAdam 
(1982, pp. 98—102) attributes the rise of the civil rights movement in 
great part to the urbanization of the African-American population. In 
particular, black churches in cities were larger, more professional, and 
more effective than rural ones. At the individual level, however, the 
findings are different. A few survey studies show that African-Americans 
in large cities are no more or are slightly less likely than those in smaller 
places, all else equal, to express racial solidarity or to report having 
predominantly black friends (Broman, Neighbors, and Jackson 1988; 
Ellison and London 1992; Deng and Bonacich 1991). 

Conceding that the bulk of the research on ethnicity deals with individ- 
uals, what is the connection between urban residence and individual 
involvement? (The comparison here is between people living in large 
places to those in small ones within the host society, not to villagers in 
the native country.) The answer is complex, varying by group and type 
of the attachment. North American evidence suggests that, in some ways 
such as ethnic identification and organizational membership, urban peo- 
ple express equivalent or less ethnic commitment as do rural people, but 
that urbanites are more involved socially with fellow ethnics, for exam- 
ple, in-marrying more often (Fischer 1982; Alba 1990; Bernard 1980). 

Are individual members of large ethnic groups—group size being a 
mediating variable in the subcultural model—more highly committed 
than members of small ones? Yes, but again the association seems to 
vary by type of commitment. Alba (1990) found, for example, that the 
concentration of a European ethnic population in a neighborhood did 


17 One way is that, unlike most American minorities, African-Americans were, until 
only about two generations ago, a heavily rural and small-town population within 
the United States itself. 
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not correlate with respondents’ ethnic identification, but did correlate 
with their social involvement. Rabinowitz et al. (1992) found that the 
larger a city’s Jewish population, the less individual Jews religiously and 
formally engaged in the Jewish community, but the more Jewish friends 
they had (see also Goldscheider [1986] for data at the neighborhood level). 
Other studies report some association between group size, at either the 
town or neighborhood level, and individuals’ ethnic involvement (e.g., 
Hwang and Murdock 1988; Lewis 1988; Bernard 1980; Jankowski 1985; 
but not Breton et al. 1990; see Morawska 1994).!8 However, a method- 
ological problem qualifies the conclusion that group size fosters individual 
commitment. The correlation may be due to ethnically committed people 
choosing to live in ethnically attractive places. Whether such self- 
selection undermines subcultural theory or actually reaffirms it depends 
on how one theoretically models self-selection (see above). 

In all, population concentration—urbanism—appears to sustain ethnic 
institutions, but not necessarily to sustain individuals’ ethnic attach- 
ments. Particular ethnic concentrations, generally but not uniformly 
greater in cities, more clearly sustains group and individual ethnicity. 
Even then, the patterns vary by type of activity. It may be, for example, 
that people living in the midst of fellow ethnic group members are behav- 
iorally involved in the subculture, but not self-consciously so. 

Religious groups.—Urbanism, I argued, strengthens religious involve- 
ment—for minority religions and for people to whom religion is impor- 
tant (Fischer 1982, chap. 16). I found that urbanism increased individu- 
als’ communal affiliation with coreligionists, but apparently undermined 
their endorsement of conventional religious ideas and practices (part of 
the nontraditionalism effects of urbanism; see also Rabinowitz, Kim, and 
Lazerwitz 1992; Stinner et al. 1990). More recent studies typically show 
that the larger the town, the less Americans’ fidelity to conventional 
religious doctrine and practice (e.g., Petersen and Takayama 1984; El- 
lison 1993; Harley 1993; cf. Chalfant and Heller 1991). 

In the earlier theoretical discussion, I noted the debate between the “sa- 
cred canopy” and the “religious market” schools concerning the correla- 
tion of local religious diversity with individual religious belief and commit- 
ment. The jury is out on this debate. It has revolved to a great extent around 
the empirical question of whether population size, or indices of religious 
heterogeneity, or both correlate with church membership. It remains unre- 


18 Bernard (1980) found a positive correlation between group size and in-marriage at 
the city level, Tomaskovic-Devey and Tomaskovic-Devey (1988) found one at the 
state level, and Alba and Golden (1986) found one at the national level. Abma and 
Krivo (1991) faded to find a connection with the tendency of Mexican-Americans to 
have group-typical (i.e., high) birth rates, a behavior which might can be seen as 
commitment to group norms. 
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solved in part because of difficult problems in data analysis. Subcultural 
theory would seem most consistent with the market model. 

Although some studies imply that, at least today, city dwellers are 
less often conventionally religious than are country people, there is little 
systematic evidence on urbanism and religious subcultures at the ecologi- 
cal level. Historically, cities have nurtured the rise and institutionaliza- 
tion of major religious traditions (see, e.g., Weber 1963, pp. 468ff.), but 
we apparently lack systematic evidence to establish causal claims. 

Other subcultures. —The theory claims that larger places have more in- 
tense non-descent-based subcultures, such as those focused around profes- 
sions (e.g., medicine), lifestyles (e.g., bohemians), pastimes and avocations 
(e.g., the arts), exceptional traits (e.g., the blind), and so on. This associa- 
tion appears to be taken for granted. For example, the journal, Urban Life 
(later, Urban Life and Culture) was largely devoted to ethnographic studies 
of such subcultures. But there is surprisingly little comparative research on 
this point. In the earlier section on subcultural heterogeneity, I noted prima 
facie evidence for such a correlation: larger places more often have institu- 
tions that indicate the presence of a subculture, for example “gay” newspa- 
pers. Also, historical evidence points to a connection between urban 
growth and class cultures (e.g., Nash 1979, 1987; Blumin 1989; Meyero- 
witz 1988). Still, direct, ecological assessments of how intense such subcul- 
tures are across places of different sizes is still rare. 

In support of subcultural theory, researchers have found that living in 
cities and in especially poor neighborhoods encourages individual 
involvement in a welfare “underclass” (Rank and Hirschl 1988; Hirschl 
and Rank 1991; Crane 1991; Rosenbaum and Popkin 1990; Furstenberg 
et al. 1987). I found that urbanism encouraged individuals’ involvements 
in hobby-based subcultures, but failed to show that urbanism increased 
involvement in job-based subcultures (Fischer 1982, chap. 17). And re- 
cently, Laumann et al. (1994, pp. 302—9; see also Rogers and Turner 
1991) found that the proportion of Americans who reported homosexual 
experiences increased greatly with the urbanism of their current residence 
and of their adolescent hometowns, a pattern consistent with the impres- 
sion that gay subcultures are larger in bigger cities. 

Logic and illustration (e.g., bohemian cafés, science fiction bookstores) 
point to an urban intensification of specialized subcultures, but these are 


19 See Finke and Stark (1988), Breault (1989), Bainbridge (1990), Iannaconne (1991), 
Land, Deane, and Blau (1991), Blau, Land, and Redding (1992), Finke and Stark 
(1992, esp. pp. 203-7, 294, n 4), Bruce (1992), Warner (1993), and Chaves and Caven- 
dish (1994). Much of the empirical work has used city- or county-level data that are 
highly collinear, ratio variables, and complex innovations like Land et al.’s (1991) use 
of a spatial “adherence potential” measure. 
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hardly proof. The theory requires more systematic evidence, at the 
ecological level of analysis, that size leads to “institutional completeness” 
and other indicators of intensity for small, minority, and unconventional 
populations. 

Conclusion.—Ethnicity and religion, “traditional” bases of affiliation, 
are indeed difficult cases for subcultural theory. This is conceded in the 
formulation of the theory, because such affiliations are presumably chal- 
lenged in cities by the emergence of innovative subcultures. (Consider, 
e.g., the classic immigrant fiction depicting tension between the tradi- 
tional home and the “street.”) What limited empirical evidence exists 
also poses a problem for the theory. It seems that urban places may—to 
the degree to which they house specific critical masses—sustain subcul- 
tural institutionalization, but simultaneously undermine individuals’ for- 
mal involvement in those subcultures, and yet still reinforce their social 
involvement in those subcultures. For subcultures based on other affilia- 
tions—occupation, pastime, politics, lifestyle, and so on—we expect to 
see clear evidence of urban intensification. But there is simply little com- 
parative research on them. 


Urbanism and “Unconventionality” 


Subcultural theory claims to explain an association between urbanism 
and “unconventional” behavior. The theory posits that the larger the 
place, the higher its rates of unconventionality, and that subcultural 
processes—the emergence of innovative subcultures and the diffusion of 
their culture to others in the city—mediate that association. In contrast, 
Wirthian theory explains that association by the “breakdown” of social 
control and moral order. The most frequently studied form of unconven- 
tionality is major crime. 

“Street” crime.—All the relevant theories, including the more recent 
“routine activity” theory (e.g., Cohen and Felson 1979; Cohen and Land 
1987; see review in Bursik and Grasmick 1993, pp. 62—89),?! imply that 
population size is correlated with crime even after compositional traits 
of the communities—for example, income levels—are held constant. Re- 
searchers often correlate size with crime rates, in part because the data 
(notably FBI statistics) are so easily available. Unlike most of the research 
so far reviewed, the level of analysis here is typically the locality, at some 


१० One could counterargue, for instance, that after a certain size, the largest cities 
dissipate subcultures by offering distractions to potential members (see, e.g., Peil 
1984, p. 56). 


7! Cities may have more crime than rural places because they especially lack “guard- 
ianship.” In the city, e.g., people are less often home during the day. 
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level of aggregation. The subject is almost always “street” crime and 
most often it is violent crime, especially homicide. Despite all the work, 
technical problems confound many of these studies and it is no wonder 
that researchers disagree about whether key place attributes, such as 
percentage nonwhite or percentage poor, determine crime rates.”* Also, 
the recent literature overwhelmingly employs contemporary American 
criminal data, which, given the particularities of both the nation and the 
epoch, raises questions about generalizability. 

Nevertheless, the research consistently shows that in contemporary 
America, the larger the community, the higher the homicide rate (see, 
e.g., Land, McCall, and Cohen 1990; Williams 1984; Sampson 1985); 
Messner and Sampson 1991; cf. Wilkinson 1984). Some studies suggest 
that larger places are relatively high only in homicides connected to prop- 
erty crime but not in fatal crimes of passion (e.g., Loftin and Parker 
1984; Parker 1989; Williams and Flewelling 1988; Peterson and Krivo 
1993). As to the question of whether urbanism correlates with homicide 
rates once compositional differences among places are held constant, the 
answers are yes (Land et al. 1990; Sampson 1987; Messner and Sampson 
1991; Jackson 1984; Kowalski and Duffield 1990); no (Sampson 19856, 
19855; Balkwell 1990; Harer and Steffensmeier 1992; Miethe et al. 1991); 
and it depends (on the type of homicide or the covariates—Williams 
1984; Parker 1989; Williams and Flewelling 1988; Peterson and Krivo 
1993). 

Studies of other countries and eras, however, typically show that larger 
communities have equal or lower rates of personal violence, including 
homicide, than smaller communities (e.g., Gillis 1989; Johnson 1992; 
Diederiks 1993; Kennedy, Silverman, and Forde 1991; vs. Van Poppel 
1989; Archer and Gartner 1984, chap. 5; see also review and citations in 
Fischer [1984, pp. 100—109, 226—30].23 Perhaps the strong link between 


2 For example, results often differ depending on whether the data come from reports 
to police, arrest data, or Victimization surveys; crime definitions, crime recording, 
and crime reporting procedures fluctuate across jurisdictions; units of analysis vary, 
ranging from blocks to metropolitan areas; multivariate analyses often include collin- 
ear variables, such as population size and population density, which make estimates 
unstable; and statistical models invariably include several ratio variables, which often 
raise problems of interpretation (see, e.g , O’Brien 1983; Byrne and Sampson 1986; 
Bursik and Grasmick 1993) 

23 Archer and Gartner (1984, chap. 5) found that, in 18 of 24 comparisons, primary 
cities’ homicide rates exceeded those of their nations. However, six of the 18 were 
Anglo societies (e.g., Scotland, the United States, New Zealand) and six were other 
Western European nations, so that, in a count of distinctive culture areas, the balance 
is about even. The authors acknowledge, too, that often rural areas’ homicide rates 
exceed those of nonprimary urban places Archer and Gartner also found that homi- 
cide rates were not associated with the growth of population in the primary cities. 
(See also Fischer 1984, p. 303, n.33.) 
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cities and murder is particular to contemporary America.” Since urban- 
ism has not been shown to stimulate homicide—especially outside 
America today—none of the explanations are needed. (There is less, and 
less consistent, evidence on other forms of physical violence.) 

Urbanism, on the other hand, does consistently stimulate property 
crime and vice crime in contemporary America (e.g., Byrne 1986; Samp- 
son 1986a; Messner and Sampson 1991) and elsewhere (e.g., Block 1987; 
Osterberg 1992; Johnson 1992; Shelly 1981).2> How might we explain 
this? Subcultural theory contends that community size fosters critical 
masses of victims, criminals, and criminals’ clients and servicers (e.g., 
Johns, fences), and in particular sustains a criminal subculture. Descrip- 
tions of organized crime (e.g., Egmond 1993) are compatible with this 
explanation, but most of the evidence is indirect. Criminological research 
shows that delinquent behavior is tied to peer groups and criminal associ- 
ates (e.g., Sampson and Groves 1989; Warr 1993; McCarthy and Hagan, 
in press; Felson et al. 1994), that criminals and victims often know one 
another (e.g., Irwin 1987), and that hard-core criminals seem to share 
points of view (see, e.g., Matsueda et al. 1991). The key evidence cited 
against general subcultural explanations for crime is that criminals and 
delinquents seem to endorse the same end-values as the wider public 
(e.g., Bursik and Grasmick 1993, pp. 138-42). But that critique employs 
a too-simple concept of cultural differences. As Braithwaite (1989) ar- 
gues, criminal subcultures are real and need to be to play some role in 
any complete explanation of criminal patterns. 

Charles Tittle (19896, 19895; Tittle and Stafford 1992) provided a rare 
direct test of the hypothesis that subcultures mediate the urbanism-crime 
correlation. In a three-state telephone survey, the more populous respon- 
dents’ communities, the likelier they were to say that they would gamble 
illegally, would smoke marijuana, or would cheat on their taxes (but not 
that they would commit an assault; Tittle 1989a). The correlation be- 
tween urban residence and these answers remained significant, although 
24 Land et al. (1990) report that size was associated with homicide in the United States 
from 1950 through 1980, but, it is interesting that the unstandardized regression 
coefficients for urbanism increased sharply over that period. The lower rates of urban 
relative to rural violence before the 20th century might be explained by the greater 


force of state power in cities then and by the urban location of the “civilizing process” 
described by Norbert Elias (see Johnson and Monkkonen 1993). 

25 I treat robbery here as a property crime, although it is often categorized with 
assault, rape, and homicide as violent crime, because its purpose is to gain property. 
26 The key to cultural differences among subgroups probably lies less in the different 
explicit end values than in the different cultural “tool kits,” or repertoires, that 
groups may have (Swidler 1986). So, e.g., gang youths may envision a conventional 
“Ozzie-and-Harriet” lifestyle ın their adult years, but lack command of the cultural 
skills needed to attain it in a conventional manner. Also, group influence may operate 
independently of individuals’ values (Felson et al. 1994). 
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substantively small, after controlling for many personal traits. (Urban 
respondents were also likelier, all else equal, to report actually having 
gambled, smoked marijuana, cheated, and committed petty theft; see 
Tittle 1989b.) Tittle (19896) then constructed measures of how involved 
respondents were in specific deviant subcultures. Controlling for these 
measures eliminated the residual correlation between community size 
and forecast deviance, implying that membership in such subcultures 
interpreted the correlation. The basic results support subcultural the- 
ory,” although the study’s conclusions must be qualified.’ 

The major alternative interpretation of the urbanism-crime correlation 
is that social disorganization mediates between the two. In an important 
series of studies, Robert J. Sampson (see, esp., Sampson 19865, 1987; 
Sampson and Groves 1989) has shown that indicators of local disorganiza- 
tion—most notably, the local proportion of female-headed households— 
predict local rates of criminal behavior. In one study (Sampson 1987), the 
percentage of female-headed households in cities correlated with cities’ 
robbery rates. The distribution of female-headed households, however, did 
not account for the association between robbery rates and city size. In a 
study of 238 British localities (Sampson and Groves 1989), center-city rates 


? Tittle (19896) derived another prediction from subcultural theory: the effects of 
being in a deviant subculture on forecasted deviance should be greater in more-urban 
areas than in less-urban ones (because the urban subcultures are more intense than 
small-town ones). This interaction effect did not appear in his data; the measure of 
deviant subculture membership was an equally strong predictor of forecasted criminal- 
ity across place sizes. Tittle sees this as a key strike against the theory. The interaction 
effect derivation is plausible but, given the complexity of the analysis and given the 
main effects, far from conclusive. 


28 The most serious qualification concerns the subcultural involvement measures. Tit- 
tle constructed factor scores for each one—say, involvement in an illegal gambling 
subculture—based on several questionnaire items, including whether respondents 
knew people who engaged in the activity, whether they dismissed moral qualms 
about the activity, and, most important, whether they had previously engaged in the 
behavior. These reports of past behavior, which were included in the subculture 
measures, correlate with predicted future deviance at from + = .31 tor = .58 (Tittle 
19894, p. 285, see also Tittle 19896, p. 281). Thus, the association of urbanism with 
past deviance may largely explain why the composite subculture measures interpret 
the correlation of urbanism with predicted deviance. If so, little in the urbanism— 
predicted deviance correlation is left for the simply subcultural processes—e.g., social 
relations—to explain. Other concerns include the skewness of the dependent variables 
that may lead to underestimating effects; the few cases at the higher ends of urbanism, 
and the atypicality of the urban measure (urbanism in this sample, for instance, is 
uncorrelated with education). Nevertheless, this remains one of the most thorough 
tests of the theory, at least at the individual level, to date. 

2° The concentration of female-headed households did not explain away the urbanism- 
crime correlation, because, for black offenders city size did not correlate at all with 
robbery rates and for white offenders city size correlated with robbery rates even after 
controlling for female-headed households. 
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of victimization for property crimes (but not violent ones) exceeded those 
elsewhere. Two indicators of “neighborhood disorganization”—whether 
respondents reported friends in the neighborhood and whether respondents 
reported unruly groups of teenagers on the street—explained part of the 
center cities’ excess crime. But center-city property crime rates exceeded 
those elsewhere even when these and other variables were held constant 
(Sampson and Groves 1989, tables 4, 5, 6). Insum, these indicators of disor- 
ganization account for some of the variations in crime among localities, but 
do not suffice to explain why urban centers have higher rates. 

Sampson and Groves’s (1989) British study raises a general interpretive 
issue, too. Their strongest explanatory variable was residents’ reports of 
how commonly teenagers made public nuisances of themselves. Sampson 
and Groves sensibly interpret this as an index of low social control in the 
neighborhood. But it could also be read as a measure of local alternative 
subcultures, the availability of gangs with which to “hang.” The more 
general issue is that some measures can be seen both as indicators of 
breakdown and of subcultures. Are, for example, social worlds where 
welfare is “a way of life” the outgrowth of social breakdown, of subcul- 
tural formation, or of both? How might one distinguish between them? 

The connection of urbanism to property and vice crime might also be 
explained in terms of opportunities: cities contain more wealthy people, 
more potential targets, easier access, easier escape routes, and so on. 
Two kinds of evidence lend weight to this explanation: historical studies 
(e.g., Osterberg 1992; Johnson 1992) find that urban property crime esca- 
lated rapidly after about 1900, presumably because these sorts of oppor- 
tunities multiplied. And some neighborhood studies (e.g., Sampson 1983; 
but not, e.g., Smith and Jarjoura 1989) point out architectural features 
such as high-rise buildings that apparently increase theft and robbery 
rates because they make predation easier. Property crime may be higher 
in cities, in part, for opportunity reasons, but there is still room for 
additional explanations, be they subcultural or breakdown.’ 


ॐ Some have used measures of “guardianship” as predictors of crime, but their use 
is ambiguous. Measures indicating that people are away from home—rates of working 
wives and of nonfamily households—can also be labeled measures of breakdown. 

31 Subcultural theories of crime have also appeared in a different context, in the idea 
of a “subculture of violence” (Wolfgang and Ferracuti 1967). American researchers 
have often located such a subculture among African-Americans and Southerners. Most 
studies have found that the proportion of black residents in a community correlates 
strongly and independently with local rates of violence (e.g., Williams 1984; Loftin 
and Parker 1984; Wilkinson 1984; Balkwell 1990; Miethe et al. 1991; vs. Harer and 
Steffensmeier 1992; Ellison 1991; Peterson and Krivo 1993). But Sampson (1987) has 
argued that the effect is fully accounted for by structural features of black communi- 
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To sum up, rates of property and vice crime are consistently higher in 
larger communities. Since crime may be a consequence of several condi- 
tions, such as targets of opportunity, customers, laxity of control, and 
residents with criminal propensities, more than one factor may account 
for the urbanism-crime correlation. Breakdown explanations earn some 
support in the research literature, except for a major anomaly: in broad 
historical and cross-cultural perspective, urbanism does not usually stim- 
ulate violent crime. Breakdown presumably should “release” all sorts 
of criminal impulses. Also, the measures of breakdown are somewhat 
ambiguous: Does a concentration of single-parent households and teenage 
loiterers indicate breakdown or alternative social orders? Or both? (One 
referee suggested that Wirth and I may have observed similar phenom- 
ena, but what he described as breakdown in the 1930s I depicted as 
“alternative community” in the 1970s—a reflection of a different histori- 
cal context.) Subcultural explanations of the urbanism-crime association 
also gain some support in the research, but several studies cast doubt on 
the importance of group processes in explaining individual criminality. 
Given the great complexity of the topic (I have not even touched on 
issues such as differential labeling or law enforcement) and the technical 
problems in data analysis, we still await more definitive studies. These 
should be conducted at the ecological level with attention to the modeling 
issues raised in the first section of this paper, such as statistical over- 
control. 

Other forms of unconventionality.—The idea that large cities nurture 
various forms of avant-garde culture—innovative art, music, sexual, and 
political social worlds, for example—seems part of common wisdom, but 
there is little systematic evidence on the point. There is, instead, research 
on “problem” behaviors and groups. f 

Tittle (1989a, 198965), in the study discussed above, found that, all else 
equal, urban residents were likelier than rural residents to report having 
smoked marijuana, cheated on taxes, and lied to a spouse. As noted 
earlier, a few studies found that welfare-eligible Americans were likelier 
to take stigmatizing welfare if they lived in more urban places, probably 
because of cities' more supportive climates of opinion (Rank and Hirschl 
1993; Hirschl and Rank 1991; Rank and Hirschl 1988; Rosenbaum and 


ties, that no appeal to a distinctive culture is necessary. Similarly, studies differ 
on whether Southern residence or “Southernness” is independently associated with 
violence or violent attitudes (see, e.g., Huff-Corzine, Corzine, and Moore 1986, 1991; 
Williams and Flewelling 1988; Land et al. 1990; Ellison 1991; Sampson 1985a). The 
subcultural theory of violence shares premises with the subcultural theory of urban- 
ism. Doubts about the first should apply to the latter. But we should recall that 
urbanism is not usually associated with higher rates of violence. 
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Popkin 1990). Also as noted earlier, admitted homosexuality—still con- 
sidered deviant by most—is much more common in larger places (Lau- 
mann et al. 1994; Rogers and Turner 1991). The connection between 
drug use and urbanism is complex, but one large-scale study of high 
school students (Wallace and Backman 1991) is instructive: big-city 
youths more often used marijuana and cocaine, but youths in smaller 
places more often used cigarettes and alcohol. Urbanism would seem 
unrelated to substance use per se, but correlated with using “unconven- 
tional” as opposed to “traditional” substances. A few studies describe 
“concentration effects”: where local rates of problem behaviors, such as 
dropping out of school or early pregnancy, are especially high, individual 
youths are likelier, all else equal, to engage in that behavior (Crane 
1991; Furstenberg et al. 1987; Anderson 1991; but not Ku et al. 1993). 
Concentration effects suggest a cultural influence. i 

The discussion above on religious subcultures noted that individuals’ 
adherence to conventional religiosity is lower in large cities. At the same 
time, it appears that cities stimulate new, alternative religious forms, 
such as sects, heterodoxies, and innovative practices. 

In contrast to these examples of social deviance, urbanism is not consis- 
tently associated with psychological disorders (Fischer 1984, pp. 189-90; 
also, e.g., Amato and Zuo 1992; Romans-Clarkson et al. 1990; Lewis et 
al. 1992; Takei et al. 1992). It seems uncorrelated with crimes of passion 
(see above). Similarly, urbanism is not associated with suicide (apologies 
to Durkheim) in contemporary America (Breault 1986; Kowalski, Faupel, 
and Starr 1987; Pescosolido 1990)—although it is so elsewhere. This 
contrast implies that city life largely encourages group-based, socialized 
unconventionality rather than individualistic unconventionality. The 
point deserves emphasis: breakdown theory posits that all sorts of uncon- 
ventional impulses are “released” in cities; subcultural theory argues 
that only socially constructed unconventionality emerges in cities. The 
fact that solitary deviance (such as mental disorder, homicides of passion) 
is not generally or consistently greater in larger places, but group devi- 
ance (such as organized crime, political dissent, and the cultural avant- 
garde) is, supports subcultural theory. 

Unconventional attitudes.—In lieu of data on noncriminal unconven- 
tional behavior, many researchers have examined survey respondents’ 
32 In Rogers and Turner (1991), having had male-male sexual encounters is associated 
with the size of current place of residence, but not place of origin. In Laumann et al. 


(1994), it is associated with both—and urbanism is the strongest correlate of reported 
homosexual encounters or desires. 

33 In 19th century data (e.g., Durkheim [1897] 1951; Van Poppel 1989) and in other 
parts of the world (Simpson and Conklin 1989), urban suicide rates exceed those of 
tural areas. The methodological question arises in these cases, however, that suicides 
may be and have been better recorded in urban places. 
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attitudes toward unconventional and presumably “problem” behavior 
such as marijuana smoking, premarital sex, political radicalism, and 
homosexuality. Over the years, the research has usually shown that city 
dwellers are more “tolerant” of such behavior than are residents of 
smaller places and often that the attitudinal differences could not be 
explained away by compositional differences, such as levels of education 
(Fischer 1984, chap. 8). Typically, the differences are small but consis- 
tent; hardly ever are rural or small-town respondents found to be more 
tolerant. Recent research also typically finds that urban residence corre- 
lates modestly with such tolerance when other factors are held constant 
(see, e.g., Wilson 1985, 1991; Tittle and Stafford 1992; Tuch 1987; Jang 
and Alba 1992; McCloskey and Zaller 1984; but not Bobo and Kluegel 
1993; Ellison and Musick 1993). 

The research on urbanism and verbal acceptance of unconventionality 
raises several issues. Some are particular to this genre of research: What 
is the connection between attitudes and behavior? Does urban tolerance 
reflect acceptance of deviance generally, or of only a leftist political 
stance?’ Other issues are more general: What are the appropriate ceteris 
paribus conditions? Is, for example (see Ellison and Musick 1993), theo- 
logical conservatism a spurious covariate to be controlled or a mediating 
variable between urbanism and social attitudes? What happens when the 
unconventional becomes the conventional, as in the tolerance of premari- 
tal sex? 

Yet broader issues reemerge that were mentioned earlier in this paper. 
First, the attitudinal literature does not (except perhaps for Tittle 1 989a, 
19895) examine subcultural processes that presumably explain urban ef- 
fects. Second, the attitudinal literature deals with individual differences 
rather than place differences. This may work against subcultural theory, 
in that modest differences in individual opinions can aggregate to sub- 
stantial differences in local climates of opinion. Third, in subcultural 
theory urbanism is ultimately important because cities are where specific 
populations cluster (clustering, in turn, that increases access). For some 
issues, however, the key population may not concentrate in precisely the 


* Although Jang and Alba (1992) found that rural respondents were least tolerant in 
their study, they also found that their tolerance measures peaked in the suburbs of 
large cities (see also Wilson 1992). 

3 For example, Wilson (1985) found that urbanites, ceteris paribus, were more willing 
than ruralites to extend freedom of speech to all sorts of deviant groups, left- or 
right-wing. But Ellison and Musick (1993) found that city dwellers were distinctive 
in being tolerant only toward homosexuals. See also Marcus et al. (1980). 

* I argued (Fischer 19780) that when dissident views become orthodox, urbanites are 
the new dissenters to those views. But except for suggestive data in that paper, we 
have no evidence for the claim. 
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largest places. If, for example, the ideology of civil liberties and political 
tolerance is largely a possession of the well educated, we might expect 
that tolerant climates of opinion would form where those highly educated 
people live—say, in the suburban ring of metropolitan centers (cf. Jang 
and Alba 1992; Wilson 1992). 

In conclusion, far less systematic research has been done on noncrimi- 
nal deviance, especially at the aggregate level, than on crime. The best 
guess is that urban places are more often the sites of unconventionality. 
But, even then, evidence about why—breakdown, subcultural processes, 
other intervening variables—is notably missing. 


CONCLUSION 


Several extended treatments have dissected Wirth’s theory, “Urbanism 
as a Way of Life.” The same has not been true of “Toward a Subcultural 
Theory of Urbanism,” its coequal rating in several textbooks notwith- 
standing. Nor has a summation (aside from Fischer [1976, 1984) been 
delivered on the latter’s empirical value. In this essay I have tried to fill 
those two gaps. 

How plausible is the subcultural theory of urbanism? Where there is 
evidence, it usually supports the theory and only occasionally contradicts 
it. But most of the critical tests have not been done. Urbanism probably 
promotes the emergence of numerous and diverse subcultures within a 
community. Whether urbanism promotes more intense subcultures is still 
uncertain. The research on ethnoreligious groups yields mixed and con- 
fusing results depending on level of analysis (place vs. individual) and 
the specific dimension of intensity (social, organizational, ideological). 
Systematic research on other kinds of subcultures is sparse. Urbanism is 
consistently associated with unconventionality, including property and 
vice crime. How much of that association is explained by subcultural 
processes, rather than by breakdown or other mechanisms, is still open. 
The distinction between group-based and solitary deviance points toward 
subcultural theory. The best summation is that.subcultural theory is 
perhaps the most promising theory of urbanism, but is far from estab- 
lished (or rejected) as the theory of urbanism. 

While this uncertain conclusion arises from a dearth of critical tests, 
it also results from basic ambiguities in the theory’s formulation. These 
ambiguities include a confusion about levels of analysis. Although re- 
search on individuals can be informative, the test of the theory rests on 
place-level analyses. There needs to be better formal modeling of the 
theory, distinguishing in particular variables that are exogenous and to 
be held constant from those which are endogenous. Especially important 
among the latter are those that might indicate self-selection by subculture. 
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Earlier research may have erred through overcontrolling. Ironically, 
these problems probably led to underestimating the theory’s validity. 
Most generally perhaps, urbanism needs to be better connected to the 
concentration and internal accessibility of specific populations: How do 
cities—particularly in the modern era—facilitate people’s access to one 
another in ways that produce critical mass and intergroup dynamics? 

For future research to answer the question of whether this theory is 
more plausible than others, interested researchers must reformulate the 
theory and take certain other steps. Ideally, the latter include using places 
as the units of analysis; directly measuring intervening subcultural pro- 
cesses, such as group concentration, access, critical mass, intergroup fric- 
tion, and self-selection; controlling for truly spurious factors; examining 
a range of subcultures (not just ethnic groups) and a range of unconven- 
tional outcomes (not just crimes); and widening the sites of study to other 
nations and times. Few, if any, pieces of research will meet all these 
criteria, but moves in these directions will yield more confident conclu- 
sions than have been possible here. 

One might imagine that 20 years would be sufficient to determine the 
validity of a theory. But sociologists have learned to be patient. Complex 
and multiply determined phenomena in natural settings rarely permit a 
critical experiment, so we must wait for observations to accumulate. In 
the meantime, we can refine our theories and hone our tools. Perhaps 
that is why I entitled the 1975 paper “Toward a Subcultural Theory.” 
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Considerable research reports that racial composition strongly af- 
fects violent-crime rates. Unfortunately, most research ignores the 
possibility that violent-crime rates may affect racial composition. 
Using a sample of U.S. cities, the authors examine the reciprocal 
effects of racial composition and violent-crime rates over the last 
40 years. While racial composition strongly affects the change in 
violent-crime rates from 1980 to 1990, it only minimally affects 
changes in rates for the previous three decades; but violent-crime 
rates (especially robbery) substantially affect the change in racial 
composition for all four decades. Indeed, robbery rates appear to 
play a significant role in the white flight from central cities. 


The link between race and criminal violence is a major issue throughout 
the social sciences. It is examined at both micro and macro levels of 
analyses. Does an individual’s race influence his or her level of violence? 
Does an area’s racial composition influence its rate of violence? This 
article focuses on the latter question. 

This question has a long history. Within the social sciences it can be 
traced back to the classic works of Shaw and McKay (1931) who linked 
the rate of crime and delinquency in urban areas to social disorganization. 
This theoretical and research tradition continued in various forms 
through the 1950s (Lander 1954) and early 1960s (Chilton 1964), stag- 
nated during the late 1960s and 1970s, and has been revitalized since the 
1980s (Bursik and Grasmick 1993; Sampson and Groves 1989; Land, 
McCall, and Cohen 1990). Specifically, crime and delinquency are 
viewed as the outcome of low social control, which in turn is affected by 
social disorganization. Racial minorities are linked to crime and delin- 
quency (violence) because they reside in socially disorganized areas. 


1 We would like to thank Glenn Deane, Richard Felson, John Logan, Steven Messner, 
Scott South, and Stewart Tolnay for their thoughtful suggestions on this project. 
Please direct all correspondence to Allen Liska, Department of Sociology, State Uni- 
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The relationship between race and violence has also been explained 
using variants of economic strain theory (Merton 1938). According to 
economic strain theory, the high rate of violence among racial minorities 
and in areas with a high proportion of racial minorities results from the 
economic deprivation associated with race in the United States (Braithe- 
waite 1979; Blau and Blau 1982; Messner 1983). Specifically, economic 
deprivation (defined absolutely or relatively) leads to frustration, which 
in turn leads to aggression. Blau and Blau (1982), for example, report 
that inequality based on ascribed statuses (race) is particularly frustrat- 
ing, leading to diffuse forms of aggression. 

Finally, the issue of race and violence has been conceptualized in terms 
of subcultural theories. Some subcultures are thought to be more prone 
to violence than are others, either because they are more tolerant of 
violence as a mode of addressing personal grievances or because they 
encourage or value it. These subcultures are associated with country 
(United States), region (South), gender (masculine), community type (ur- 
ban), occupation (hockey), and ethnicity or race (nonwhite; see Corzine 
and Huff-Corzine 1989; Gastil 1971; Reed 1971; Wolfgang and Ferracuti 
1967; Messner 1983, 1988; Huff-Corzine, Corzine, and Moore 1986; 
Luckenbill and Doyle 1989). 

Though empirical research on the relationship between racial composi- 
tion and violence has mushroomed, approaching that of a research spe- 
cialty, just about all of the work ignores the very real possibility that 
crime, especially violent crime, influences people’s decisions of where to 
play, work, and live and thus may influence the social, economic, and 
racial composition of areas (neighborhoods and cities) as much as they 
influence crime. Hence, in explaining the relationship between racial 
composition and violent crime both processes should be taken into ac- 
count. 


Consequences of Crime 


In Rules of the Sociological Method Durkheim (1938, p. 97) points out 
that “to explain a social fact it is not enough to show the cause on which 
it depends; we must also, . . . show its function in the establishment of 
social order.” Crime is certainly a social fact—a patterned, ecologically 
distributed, and stable social phenomenon. Thus, it seems reasonable to 
assume that it influences people and their social lives; yet, sociologists 
have rarely examined its effects on the social milieu. Studies have gener- 
ally examined crime as something to be explained, not as the explanation 
of something. 

Over the last 25 years some such studies have appeared, mainly orga- 
nized around the issue of persons’ fear of crime. Surveys (Harris, NORC, 
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and NCS) report that a high percentage of the U.S. population fears 
crime and that this percentage increased substantially during the 1970s 
and 1980s (Garafalo 1979; Yin 1985; Skogan 1990). Many studies exam- 
ine the consequences of crime for individuals, especially victims. They 
generally link fear to various deleterious psychological states, such as 
anxiety, mistrust, alienation, dissatisfaction, and even mental illness, and 
to various patterns of social behavior, such as social isolation and forms 
of self-protection (Yin 1985; Liska and Warner 1991; Liska, Sanchirico, 
and Reed 1988; Gordon and Riger 1979; Skogan 1990). Only a few studies 
examine the consequences of crime for social areas. We focus on those 
that bear specifically on the issue of racial composition. 

Wilson (1987) has recently drawn attention to this issue. He argues 
that people who can afford to do so leave high-crime areas, especially 
inner-city neighborhoods, that the resources and opportunities to leave 
are related to race, and, therefore, that crime rates, by differentially 
affecting white and nonwhite migration, affect the racial composition of 
areas. We doubt that violent crime substantially affects long-distance 
migration, such as between geographical regions and states. Much re- 
search (Frey and Speare 1988) suggests that such migration is strongly 
affected by economic conditions (e.g., opportunities and tax burdens) and 
climate. However, it seems reasonable to hypothesize that violent crime 
affects short-distance migration, such as from one neighborhood to an- 
other, from one city to another, and from central cities to suburbs, 
thereby altering the racial composition of neighborhoods, cities, and 
suburbs. 

Although the findings are mixed, there are now a few studies sug- 
gesting that crime rates influence the social characteristics of areas (e.g., 
neighborhoods and cities). Many of these studies deal directly or indi- 
rectly with migration. In a study of 40 neighborhoods in eight cities, 
Skogan (1990) reports that crime rates affect persons’ dissatisfaction with 
a neighborhood and their intention to move. Yet, using a panel survey 
(1966-69), Droettboom et al. (1971) found that, although crime rates 
affect the motive to move, they do not affect moving itself; and based 
on another panel survey (1979-80), South and Deane (1993) recently 
reported that perceiving crime as a problem in one’s neighborhood does 
not affect moving. On the other hand, some studies report that crime 
rates affect some migration patterns but not others. Based on 44 census 
tracts in Dallas, Katzman (1980) reports that, though crime rates show 
little effect on migration generally, they strongly affect the in-migration 
of upper-income families and families with children. In a study of popula- 
tion change from 1965 to 1970, Frey (1979) reports that, though crime 
rates do not affect the rate of migration, they do affect the destination 
of migration (suburbs); however, the effect is substantially reduced when 
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the percentage of blacks is included in the equation. Marshall (1979), 
based on a sample of 112 standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs), 
reports that crime rates affect out-migration but not in-migration. And, 
in a study of the 55 largest U.S. cities, Sampson and Wooldredge (1986) 
report that crime rates affect population change generally from 1970 to 
1980. 

Fewer studies extend this logic to racial composition. Yet, if the re- 
sources needed to migrate are differentially distributed by race, then we 
should expect that whatever affects the impetus to migrate (such as crime 
rates)‘ also affects racial composition. In panel studies of Chicago neigh- 
borhoods and Los Angeles census tracts, Bursik (1986) and Schuerman 
and Kobrin (1986), respectively, found that delinquency rates affect 
neighborhood social characteristics conceptualized as multivariable social 
factors. This work is clearly important, but it only indirectly bears on 
the issue of this article. While the social factors in both studies include 
racial composition, they include so many other social variables that it is 
difficult to know exactly what is being affected by delinquency rates. For 
example, Bursik includes percentage black, percentage of homes that are 
owner occupied, and percentage unemployed as one social factor, and 
Schuerman and Kobrin include five variables as one social factor. 

Clearly, there is some evidence, although mixed, that crime is not only 
an important personal event, having consequences for both offenders 
and victims, but that the crime rate is an important social fact, having 
consequences for social areas. It seems reasonable to hypothesize that 
people avoid working, playing, and living in high-crime areas. If they 
can afford to do so, they do not move there, and if they live there, they 
move' out. These social processes help shape the economic and racial 
makeup of communities. Hence, when studying the impact of racial com- 
position on crime rates, we simply cannot ignore the impact of crime 
rates on racial composition. 

Although these studies lay the groundwork for posing this hypothesis 
and the general issue, they are problematic in many respects that may 
account for some of the inconsistencies among them. First, none of the 
studies focus on violent crime, especially by strangers, even though that 
is the crime most identified in the literature as affecting fear (Garafalo 
1979; Liska, Lawrence, and Sanchirico 1982) and thus the crime most 
likely to affect racial and economic characteristics of areas. Second, many 
of the,studies (e.g., Skogan 1990; Frey 1979) do not consider time lags; yet 
it seems reasonable that the social effects of crime rates operate through 
processes that take considerable time. Increases in crime rates may take 
five or 10 years to affect some social characteristics of areas, such as 
economic and racial composition. The reputation of a high-crime area, 
for example, may take years to develop and may take additional years 
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to affect the migration decisions of enough people to affect its social 
composition. Third, most studies examine only one point in time or one 
interval of change; yet, the effects of crime rates may vary over time, in 
part reflecting temporal variation in the extent to which crime is per- 
ceived as threatening. Fourth, most studies do not examine the reciprocal 
effects of crime rates and racial composition on each other. The few that 
do examine reciprocal effects include racial composition as part of a 
general social factor, making it difficult to isolate the effect of crime rates 
on racial composition, and some of these few studies use problematic 
analytical techniques. For example, Schuerman and Kobrin (1986) use 
cross-lag correlation, which has long been criticized as yielding biased 
estimates of causal effects. 

Building on this extant research, our work examines the reciprocal 
effects of racial composition and crime rates. We extend prior research 
in the following ways: (1) We disaggregate general crime rates into nonvi- 
olent- and violent-crime rates. Relying on fear research, we assume that 
violent crime, especially violent crime by strangers (epitomized in rob- 
bery), has the most impact on where people live. (2) We disaggregate 
change in racial composition into change in the white and nonwhite 
populations. We assume that violent-crime rates affect the migration of 
whites, who have the resources to act on their fears and intentions, more 
than that of nonwhites, who have fewer resources and are more con- 
strained by housing discrimination (Alba, Logan, and Bellair 1994). (3) 
We examine these reciprocal effects over a 40-year period from 1950 to 
1990. Again relying on fear research, we assume that the fear associated 
with violent crime changes over time and thus that the effects of violent- 
crime rates may change over time. (4) We examine time-lag structures. 
We expect that the time lag of the crime rate’s effect on racial composition 
may be relatively long, operating through slow-moving processes. 
Though some people may leave high-crime areas immediately upon expe- 
riencing victimization, others may not leave until crime rates affect job 
opportunities, the quality of education, and the general reputation of an 
area. (5) If violent-crime rates and racial composition affect each other 
over each decade from 1950 to 1990, these effects, however modest, 
would yield a pattern of escalating cross-sectional correlations over these 
decades. We attempt to model this long-term process. 


METHODS 
Sample 


Studies have examined dimensions of this issue at varying levels of analy- 
sis, including neighborhoods, cities, SMSAs, and states. It is not clear 
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that this issue is better addressed at one level than another. Migration 
between neighborhoods, cities, states, and certainly from cities to sub- 
urbs, are all significant social processes; crime rates may affect all of 
them, especially short distance ones, such as between neighborhoods 
within a city and from cities to suburbs. Our work focuses on cities 
because we wish to study the relationship between racial composition 
and violent-crime rate over a relatively long period of time, and such 
data are not available for neighborhoods. The sample consists of between 
104 and 107 cities over 50,000 population. Because of population changes 
over the decades, a few cities fall slightly under 50,000 for some decades. 
And because of some missing data and a few outliers, the sample varies 
slightly over the 40-year period. Although these cities were selected be- 
cause their segregation levels had been calculated since 1940 (making 
historical comparisons possible),? they are a reasonably representative 
sample of large U.S. cities. For the decade 1980-90 the sample contains 
approximately 60% of U.S. cities over 100,000 population and 82% of 
the 50 largest cities. It is well distributed geographically: 25 cities are 
located in the East, 27 in the Midwest, 23 in the West, and 34 in the 
South (including the Mid-Atlantic). 


Measures 
The two primary variables, violent-crime rates (homicide, assault, rape, 
and robbery) and percentage nonwhite, are measured with data available 
in the Uniform Crime Reports and the U.S. census, respectively. In 
deciding what other variables to include, it should be remembered that 
our major concern is to examine the relationship between violent-crime 
rates and racial composition, not to explain either. While the latter sug- 
gests including all other variables that may affect either in order to in- 
crease the explained variance, the former suggests focusing on the other 
variables that affect both. The exclusion of these common variables could 
bias estimates of the effects of violent-crime rates and racial composition 
on each other. To identify common variables, we have reviewed and 
drawn on the migration and violent-crime literatures. While both litera- 
tures are extensive, including dozens of variables, four common general 
categories can be identified (see Frey and Speare 1988; Land et al. 1 990): 
economic, racial, population, and family structures. 

Perhaps economic structure or composition is the major category of 
variables identified in both literatures. Hard economic times in an area 
may increase violent-crime rates (Blau and Blau 1982; Messner 1983) 


? The sample was originally selected during the 1960s, and segregation levels for the 
1940s and 1950s were calculated at that time 
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and may drive out those who can afford to leave (whites more than 
nonwhites), thus increasing the percentage nonwhite (Frey and Speare 
1988; South and Deane 1993) and yielding a positive relationship between 
it and violent-crime rates. We therefore include three dimensions of eco- 
nomic structure (median income, percentage below poverty, and percent- 
age unemployed) in the analysis. 

As to racial structure, the literature identifies residential segregation, 
in addition to percentage nonwhite, as affecting migration patterns of 
whites and nonwhites (Frey and Speare 1988) and violent-crime rates 
(Wilson 1987; Peterson and Krivo 1993). Thus, we include residential 
segregation in the analysis. 

Of the many dimensions of family structure, percentage divorced as a 
source of family disruption is most clearly identified in the violent-crime 
literature as increasing frustration and reducing social control (Sampson 
1986; Blau and Blau 1982). It is also clearly identified in the migration 
literature as producing a mobile population (South and Deane 1993). 

Of the dimensions of population structure, age distribution is identified 
in both literatures. The migration literature frequently identifies the pop- 
ulation between 20 and 29 years old as a mobile population (Frey 1979), 
and the violent-crime literature identifies the population between 15 and 
20 years old as being crime prone, especially for violent crime (Hirschi 
and Gottfredson 1983). Because the migration literature identifies the 
20—29-year-old age category as most mobile and the violent-crime litera- 
ture identifies the 15—20-year-old age category as the most violence prone, 
we use the category 15-24 years old as including populations prone to 
both moving and violence. 

We include two additional variables that are clearly identified in one 
literature but not the other. The violent-crime literature identifies popula- 
tion size, another dimension of population structure, as a general source 
of frustration and weak social control and thus as general cause of violent 
crime, but size is only marginally noted in the migration literature (e.g., 
Marshall 1979). On the other hand, revenue per capita (as a measure of 
the tax burden and the availability of social services) is identified in the 
migration literature (Frey and Speare 1988) but not at all noted in the 
violent-crime literature. Hence, we include population size in the crime- 
rate equations and revenue per capita in the racial composition equa- 
tions.? 


3 To empirically test this theoretical assumption, population size was also included in 
the racial composition equations and revenue rate was also included in the crime-rate 
equation. They show no effects. We initially selected these variables as instruments 
to identify the equations in a simultaneous equation analysis. As the results turn out, 
lag models provide better fits to the data than do simultaneous models; thus, the 
simultaneous equation analyses are not discussed here (results available upon request). 
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Data for most of these variables are readily available. Population size, 
age distribution, revenue, median income, percentage below poverty, 
percentage unemployed, and percentage divorced are all available in the 
U.S. census and the City and County Databook or can be computed from 
data available in these sources. Segregation is measured by a dissimilarity 
index, which describes the extent to which the racial composition of city 
blocks reflects the racial composition of the city as a whole. It can be 
computed from information available in the U.S. census, and it is avail- 
able in various publications (Sgrensen, Taeuber, and Hollingsworth 
1975).' 

The analysis is divided into five parts: (1) We examine the simple 
cross-sectional effects of the population, family, racial, and economic 
structure variables on violent-crime rates to establish the comparability 
of our data to that reported in the literature. (2) We examine a simple 
(no controls) reciprocal effects model to establish which violent crime, 
if any, affects racial composition and to identify the proper causal lag 
underlying that effect and the effect of racial composition on violent 
crime. (3) Drawing on these analyses, we specify a more complex model 
(including controls) to examine the relative effects of percentage nonwhite 
and violent-crime rates on changes in both over four decades from 1950 
to 1990. (4) We disaggregate change in percentage nonwhite into change 
in the white and nonwhite populations to compare the effect of violent- 
crime rates on changes in both populations. (5) Drawing on the above 
findings, we model the pattern of escalating cross-sectional correlations 
between violent-crime rates and racial composition over the 40-year 
period. 


RESULTS 
Preliminary Cross-Sectional Analysis 


Before beginning the analysis it may be useful to compare briefly the 
violent-crime rates of our sample of medium and large cities (over 50,000 
population) to those of all cities and all large cities (over 250,000 popula- 
tion). As might be expected of a reasonably random sample, over each 
decade from 1950 to 1990 the mean rate for our cities falls directly be- 
tween the mean rates for all cities and all large cities. 

To further examine how our data compare with extant research, we 
begin by regressing violent-crime rates on the racial, population, family, 
and economic characteristics used in the literature for the years most 
reported in the literature (1960, 1970, and 1980). Because of the high 
correlation between the three economic characteristics, we follow Land 
et al. (1990) and calculate an economic deprivation factor scored as the 
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weighted sum of these economic variables with weights equal to their 
factor loadings. We score it so that a high value equals high deprivation. 
For each of the years (1960, 1970, and 1980) percentage nonwhite shows 
a consistent effect on violent-crime rates (table 1). Indeed, of all the 
independent variables, it shows the strongest and most consistent effect. 
We also estimate the equation separately for each of the crimes that 
compose the violent-crime index (homicide, assault, robbery, and rape). 
The results for each crime are generally similar to those reported in table 
1, which are also consistent with the extensive review done by Land et 
al. (1990) of the homicide literature over three units of analysis (state, 
SMSA, and city) over the same three decades.* 

While the percentage nonwhite effect is consistently substantial and 
statistically significant, we must be cautious in interpreting this finding, 
because the percentage nonwhite and the economic deprivation factor 
are substantially correlated in each decade (.57 in 1960, .54 in 1970, and 
.67 in 1980). Indeed, the strength of these correlations led Land et al. 
(1990) to combine percentage nonwhite and various economic dimensions 
into one factor. While we appreciate the logic underlying this approach, 
for our purposes it is important to separate the effects of racial composi- 
tion from those of economic structure. To gauge the possible effects of 
collinearity, we estimate the percentage nonwhite effect with and without 
the economic factor in the equation. The percentage nonwhite effect is 
similar in both specifications of the equation (betas range from .51 to .64) 
and statistically significant. We also calculate variance inflation factors 
(VIFs). They never exceed 2.6, suggesting that collinearity is not a prob- 
lem. Finally, we estimate the equations using ridge regression, which 
provides more efficient, although somewhat biased, estimates. By pro- 
gressively increasing the ridge. constant over a range of values, we obtain 
estimates of the model parameters over a range of linear transformations 
of the variance-covariance matrix that balance efficiency and bias. Again, 
the percentage nonwhite effect remains strong and statistically signifi- 
cant. In sum, while we remain sensitive to the problems of collinearity 


‘ We also estimate these equations including revenue per capita and region (dummy 
coded “South” and “non-South”). As expected, the former shows no effect, and 
region shows a statistically significant effect only in 1980 (B = —.16). Even in that 
year, including region does not change the estimates of the other variables. The beta 
for percentage nonwhite is .45 including region and .40 excluding it, and the beta for 
economic deprivation is .29 including it and .36 excluding it. 

5 We are also interested in whether the inconsistent effect of economic deprivation 
over the decades reflects collinearity; thus we also estimate the equation deleting 
percentage nonwhite. While dropping percentage nonwhite increases the size of the 
economic deprivation coefficients, the pattern of coefficients remains the same. Be- 
cause economic deprivation is not the focus of this article, we reserve further analysis 
for another article. 
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in separating the effects of racial composition from those of economic 
structure, our consistent results over a range of methods suggest that the 
racial composition effect found in this and numerous other cross-sectional 
analyses is not just a product of collinearity. It is significant and substan- 
tial and thus warrants our attention. 

Yet, if the causal structure underlying the relationship between racial 
composition and violent-crime rates is reciprocal, as we suggest, then the 
cross-sectional OLS findings, reported here and in the literature, are 
biased. They most likely overestimate the racial composition effect. To 
address this issue, we develop and estimate change models. 


Change Models 


A major issue in studying change is the procedure for measuring it (see 
Allison 1990; Kessler and Greenberg 1981; Plewis 1985). At least three 
methods are advocated: difference-score method, in which the time 1 
score (t) is subtracted from the time 2 score (t); cross-lag regression 
method, in which the t, score is included on the right side of the equation; 
and residual score method, in which the t, score is first regressed on the 
¢, score, yielding a residual #, score (variance in t, not predicted by t,).° 
To a large extent, the differences among these methods depend on how 
the stable component is modeled.’ For some time, sociologists have advo- 
cated the cross-lag method (Bohrnstedt 1969). More recently some have 


5 Recently Firebaugh and Beck (1994) further distinguish the difference method into 
two subtypes: semi-difference and full difference. The former only differences the 
dependent variable, regressing this difference on the levels of the independent vari- 
ables, while the latter method differences both the dependent and independent vari- 
ables, regressing the differences of the dependent variable on the differences of the 
independent variables. Firebaugh and Beck argue that the full-difference method 
provides a better control for the effects of stable unmeasured variables than does the 
semi-difference method. We are not so sure and thus elect to compare the more 
traditional semi-difference method to the other methods. 


? In the difference-score method the change from time 1 to time 2 is regressed on the 
independent variables, including the time 1 level of the dependent variable. By includ- 
ing the lag level of the change variable as a regressor, we both control for and observe 
the relationship between the level of the dependent variable and the change in that 
variable In the residual score method the time 2 score is first regressed on the time 
1 score. Then, using this equation, a predicted score is generated and subtracted from 
the time 2 score, yielding a residual score (that part of the time 2 score not predicted 
by time 1). Finally, the residual score is regressed on the independent variables. In 
the cross-lag regression method, the level of the dependent variable is regressed on 
the lag levels of itself and the other variables at time 1. Because the lag level of the 
dependent variable is included in the cross-lag equation, the regression coefficients of 
the other variables are interpreted as effects on the change in the dependent variable. 
While these three methods differ, much of the difference concerns the method for 
modeling the stable component of the dependent variable. 
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questioned the mathematical differences among these methods (Kessler 
and Greenberg 1981). And some have questioned the rationale for using 
the cross-lag method over the difference-score method, arguing that in 
many circumstances the latter yields more meaningful results (Allison 
1990). 

Rather than enter this debate, we use all three methods. We regress 
the differences in violent-crime rates and percentage nonwhite over vary- 
ing time intervals on lag levels of themselves and the other variables 
(difference-score method); we regress residuals of violent-crime rates and 
percentage nonwhite over varying time intervals on lag levels of them- 
selves and the other variables (residual score method); and we regress 
violent-crime rates and percentage nonwhite levels on varying time lags 
of themselves and the other variables (cross-lag method). As expected 
(Kessler and Greenberg 1981; Allison. 1990), all three methods yield the 
same pattern of metric coefficients and statistical significance over the 
four decades. There are two differences, which are more technical than 
substantive. In the cross-lag regression the b (autoregression coefficient) 
for the lag-dependent variable (e.g., violent crime 1980 regressed on vio- 
lent crime 1970) reflects both its stability and its effect on the change in 
itself (structured change), whereas in the difference-score and residual 
score methods the b reflects just its effect on the change in itself. Hence, 
the b’s for the lag-dependent variable yielded by the cross-lag regression 
are always larger than those yielded by the difference-score and residual 
score methods (Kessler and Greenberg 1981). On the other hand, the 
standardized coefficients (betas) of the other variables yielded by the 
cross-lag regression are generally smaller than those yielded by the other 
methods, because the full variance of violent-crime rates and percentage 
nonwhite, not just the part that changes, is regressed on them. Because 
our focus is on the effect of violent-crime rates and percentage nonwhite 
on the change in each other, we report the coefficients estimated by the 
most intuitive method for studying change (Allison 1990): the difference- 
score method. (Estimates of the other two methods are available upon 
request.) 

Simple change models.—To establish the effects of different violent- 
crime rates on the change in racial composition, we first estimate a simple 


° Because the autoregression b’s in the cross-lag method reflect both stability and the 
change in a variable that is related to its prior level, the autoregression coefficients 
obscure observing either the former or the latter. This is particularly problematic 
when change in a variable is negatively related to its prior level (as is the case for our 
data in some eras). For example, if a variable changes by only a small amount (10%) 
that is negatively affected by its prior level, then the autoregression coefficient would 
still be strongly positive, reflecting the large positive stability effect (90%), thereby 
obscuring the small but significant negative causal effect of prior level on change. 
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model in which change in racial composition is regressed on just its own 
level and each of the violent-crime rates. To examine the extent to which 
the results are sensitive to the length of the time interval and the period, 
we estimate this simple model from 1950 to 1990 for intervals of 5, 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 years. For example, controlling for the effects 
of percentage nonwhite in 1950, we estimate the effects of violent-crime 
rates in 1950 on changes in percentage nonwhite over time intervals of 
5—40 years.’ Varying the length of the time interval is important, because 
the effects of violent-crime rates may operate through long-term social 
processes. 

Consistent with the literature, the robbery rate (violent crime by 
strangers) by far shows the strongest effect whether the analysis uses all 
four violent crimes simultaneously or independently. Most of the effect 
occurs within an interval of 10—15 years; that is, the strength of the effect 
increases with the length of the change interval but at a decreasing rate. 
An interval of 10-15 years appears optimal; longer intervals yield insig- 
nificant increases in the regression coefficients. This pattern is particu- 
larly informative because it is not evident in the effect of racial composi- 
tion on violent-crime rates. For example, the effect of percentage 
nonwhite on change in robbery rates increases slightly from 5 to 10 year 
intervals and then decreases progressively from 15 to 40 year intervals. 
In sum, the analysis suggests that, of the four violent crimes, robbery 
rates (violent crimes by strangers) affect the change in racial composition 
and that most of the effect occurs within 15 years, whereas the effect of 
percentage nonwhite on changes in robbery rates occurs more quickly. 

Complex change models.—Given these preliminary findings, we now 
focus our attention on the effect of percentage nonwhite and robbery 
rates on 10-year changes in each other by period, controlling for the other 
theoretically significant variables. We use 10-year changes by decennial 
year because they are the optimal interval in our preliminary analysis 
and because most studies use them based on the availability of census 
data. We also use 20-year changes, but the results are generally weaker; 


° Accordingly, we estimate the effect of violent-crime rates in 1960 on change in racial 
composition from 5 to 30 years, the effect of violent-crime rates in 1970 on change in 
racial composition from 5 to 20 years, and the effect of violent-crime rates in 1980 on 
change in racial composition from 5 to 10 years. In examining the lag issue, we are 
not concerned with the structure of the lag, that is, in estimating a model that distrib- 
utes the causal effect over various time intervals (a distributive lag model). Estimating 
such a model requires making assumptions about the structure of the lag distribution 
that we are unprepared to make. Our goals are more modest. We only wish to estimate 
the length of the lag over which most of the causal effect occurs. Thus, we approach 
this question by estimating the effect of crime rates and percentage nonwhite on the 
change in both over varying intervals of time ranging from 5 to 40 years. 
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and we use 5-year changes for robbery (where data are available annu- 
ally), and the pattern of results is similar. 

We regress 10-year robbery rate and percentage nonwhite changes on 
the base levels of each variable and the control variables. For example, 
we regress change in robbery rates and percentage nonwhite from 1980 
to 1990 on the 1980 levels of robbery rates, percentage nonwhite, and 
the control variables. We treat changes from 1970 to 1980, from 1960 to 
1970, and from 1950 to 1960 similarly. The lag level of the dependent 
variable is included as a causal variable because it often relates both to 
the degree of change in it and to the other causal variables. Table 2 
presents the results for the robbery change equations, and table 3 presents 
the results for the percentage nonwhite change equations. Because of our 
concern about collinearity, we have dropped from the final equations all 
variables that are not statistically significant in at least two of the four 
decades. Hence, while included in the initial estimates of these equations, 
age distribution is not included in the final tables of the robbery and 
percentage nonwhite change equations (tables 2 and 3). In both equations 
it achieves statistical significance in only one of the four decades (1960- 
70). (Even in that decade its effect is not in the predicted direction.) 
Percentage divorced is not included in the final estimates of percentage 
nonwhite change equations (table 3), because it is not statistically signifi- 
cant in any of the decades. 

We'examine the data for collinearity and influential outliers. As noted 
before, the moderate correlations between percentage nonwhite and the 
economic deprivation factor suggest possible problems. To reiterate, we 
calculate the VIFs for the equations in each decade. They never exceed 
2.6, indicating modest levels of collinearity. Nonetheless, to adjust for 
whatever collinearity may exist, we also estimate the equations for all 
four decades using ridge regression. These estimates are similar to (in 
most cases, the same as) those in table 2, further indicating that collinear- 
ity is not a problem. Because the correlations among the independent 
variables are the strongest for percentage nonwhite, economic depriva- 
tion, and robbery rate, we also estimate each of the equations dropping 
_ each of these variables one at a time and again dropping all combinations 
of two (one combination at a time). While the estimated effects of the 
remaining variables increase as other variables are dropped from the 
equations (as should be expected), the pattern of coefficients and the 
significance level of all the coefficients remain generally the same. We 


10 The few exceptions occur in the 1980-90 decade for the economic deprivation effect. 
As described in table 2, economic deprivation does not affect change in the robbery 
rate, but when percentage nonwhite is dropped from the equation it shows a statisti- 
cally significant effect. Also, as described in table 3, economic deprivation does not 
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also examine partial regression plots and Cook’s D for influential outliers. 
We find only a few for any decade, which are dropped from the 
analysis. 

Consider first the robbery equations (table 2). We focus only on the 
percentage nonwhite effect. Note that the metric coefficient increases 
from the 1950-60 equation to the 1960-70 equation, decreases in the 
1970-80 equation, and finally increases substantially in the 1980-90 
equation. To increase the efficiency of the estimates, we estimate the 
equations simultaneously for the four decades, allowing the error terms 
to correlate for adjacent decades. It seems reasonable that conditions that 
cause the robbery rate to change during one decade (e.g., 1950-60) may 
correlate with those that cause robbery rates to change in adjacent de- 
cades (e.g., 1960—70). The parameters and standard errors of these equa- 
tions are similar to those in table 2. To test the statistical significance of 
the differential percentage nonwhite effect, we estimate the equations 
across the decades simultaneously as one multiyear model and compare 
the fits (x°/df) for a nested set of models: when all percentage nonwhite 
parameters are free to vary, when they are constrained for the 1980-90 
and 1970-80 equations to be equal, when they are constrained for the 
1980-90, 1970-80, and 1960-70 equations to be equal, and when they 
are constrained for all equations to be equal. The constraints do not yield 
statistically significant increases in x’ until the 1950-60 equation is 
added, suggesting that the effects of percentage nonwhite on 10-year 
changes in the robbery rate from 1960 to 1990 are equal and statistically 
significant (t-ratio = 2.4).” 

The other variables show effects similar to those reported in the litera- 
ture. Population size shows a positive statistically significant effect in two 
decades, the economic deprivation factor shows a positive statistically 


affect change in the white population, but when both percentage nonwhite and rob- 
bery rates are dropped from the equation, it shows a statistically significant effect. 
The results suggest that the observed effect of economic deprivation on change in 
robbery and percentage nonwhite is spurious, depending on the correlation between 
economic deprivation and both percentage nonwhite and robbery rates. 

11 Over the course of the article we estimate four change equations (robbery rates, 
percentage nonwhite, nonwhite population, and white population) over four decades 
(16 equations). Influential outliers are evident in 10 of them. In two equations only 
one city appears as an outlier, in six equations two cities appear, and in two equations 
three cities appear. These cities tend to be the same across the equations. For example, 
Miami appears as an outlier in eight of the 10 equations. We used two deletion 
procedures. (1) An outlier in any one year is deleted in all years to maintain a uniform 
sample size. (2) An outlier for any one year is deleted only for that year to maximize 
sample size in all years. As the results are insensitive to the deletion procedure, we 
report only the results yielded by the latter procedure. 

12 This test is facilitated by using a structural equation program, such as LISREL or 
EQS. 
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significant effect in one decade, and segregation shows a negative statisti- 
cally significant effect in three decades. Finally, the robbery rate itself 
shows a positive statistically significant effect on the rate of change for 
one decade, an insignificant effect in two decades, and a negative effect 
in the!1980—90 decade, suggesting that when the robbery rate reaches a 
very high level, processes may be set into motion that reduce further 
increases. (In part, the robbery rate is included in the equation to control 
for these effects.) While these processes and those underlying the effects 
of all the control variables may be interesting to study, they are not the 
focus of this article and thus will not be further discussed here. 

Consider now the percentage nonwhite equations (table 3). The 
robbery effect is moderately substantial and statistically significant for 
each decade. First, consider its absolute strength (metric coefficients). 
It decreases substantially with each decade. As expressed in table 3, 
an increase of one robbery per 1,000 population (or 100 robberies 
per 100,000 population) yields an increase of 2.98 in the percentage non- 
white from 1950 to 1960, 1.72 from 1960 to 1970, 0.51 from 1970 to 
1980, and 0.18 from 1980 to 1990. Note that from 1950-60 to 1980-90 
the absolute effect of the robbery rate decreases by a factor of more than 
15. Again, to increase the efficiency of our estimate, we estimate the four 
equations over the four decades simultaneously, allowing the error terms 
to correlate for adjacent years. Estimates of the causal parameters and 
the standard errors are similar to those in table 3. To test the statistical 
significance of these differential effects, we again compare the fits of a 
nested set of models: allowing all robbery parameters to be free; con- 
straining them to be equal for the 1980-90 and 1970-80 equations; con- 
straining them to be equal for the 1980—90, 1970—80, and 1960-70 equa- 
tions; and constraining them to be equal for all four decades. 
Constraining just the 1980-90 and 1970-80 robbery rate parameters does 
not yield a significant increase in the x’; however, adding the 1960-70 
robbery rate parameter to the constraints yields a statistically significant 
increase (P < .10), and adding the 1950-60 equation to the constraints 
yields ‘a further statistically significant increase (P < .05). Hence, the 
robbery rate effects are not only statistically significant for each decade, 
they also show a statistically significant pattern of declining effects over 
the decades. 

Now consider the strength of the robbery effect relative to that of the 
other variables (the standardized coefficients). The pattern of effects is 
quite different. Relative to other variables, the effects of robbery rates 


! We realize that as percentage nonwhite approaches 100, large changes are not 
possible. Yet, few of our cities have a nonwhite population over 60% for any decade 
and few are even close to this percentage. 
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on percentage nonwhite change are constant over the four decades (B = 
.21). The standardized and unstandardized effects diverge because over 
the decades not only do robbery rates increase substantially in most cities 
but the robbery rate variance increases dramatically. A 1-SD difference 
among cities in robbery rates constitutes a difference of 36 robberies per 
100,000 population in 1950, 75 per 100,000 population in 1960, 282 in 
1970, 424 in 1980, and 442 in 1990. If the metric effect of each robbery 
(per 100,000 population) remained at the 1950 level, then, given the 
dramatic increase in the robbery rate variance, we would expect an 
equally dramatic increase in the standardized coefficients. However, as 
we observe, the effect of each robbery (per unit of population) decreases 
as dramatically as the robbery variance increases over the decades, yield- 
ing a stable standardized effect relative to that of other variables. Thus, 
even though the metric coefficients decrease over the decades, the effect 
of the robbery rates relative to other variables (as expressed in the stan- 
dardized coefficients) remains constant over the four decades. The de- 
crease in the sensitivity to each robbery, reflected in decreasing metric 
coefficients, is compensated for by the tremendous increase in the robbery 
rate variance, reflected in stable betas. 

Disaggregating the change in percentage nonwhite.—Increases in 
the percentage nonwhite can occur either because whites move out and/ 
or do not move in or because nonwhites move in and/or do not move 
out. Numerous demographic analyses (e.g., Frey and Speare 1988; Frey 
1980) clearly show that the change in percentage nonwhite experi 
enced by American cities from 1950 to 1990 occurred because whites 
migrated from cities to suburbs and nonwhites migrated from rural areas 
to cities. Our hypothesis suggests that robbery rates in cities played a 
significant role in only the former process. To test this, we disaggregate 
the change in the percentage nonwhite over each decade into change in 
the white population and change in the nonwhite population. To be 
cautious we calculate both absolute change (e.g., population 1960 — 
population 1950) and relative change (e.g., [population 1960 — popula- 
tion 1950]/ population 1950) for both racial populations. We regress both 
measures of change for both populations on the lag levels of the robbery 
rate, the specific racial (white and nonwhite) population, and the other 
variables. Generally, the absolute and relative measures of change yield 
similar patterns of statistically significant coefficients. Those for the rela- 
tive change measure are reported in tables 4 and 5, and the few discrep- 
ancies between them and those for the absolute change measures are 
noted 

For change in the nonwhite population (table 4) robbery rates show 
no clear pattern of effects over the four decades and are not statistically 
significant except for the 1980—90 decade, where the effect is marginally 
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significant but positive.'* Similar to past research (Frey and Speare 1988; 
Frey 1979, 1980; Massey and Denton 1993; Denton and Massey 1991), 
our research shows that change in the nonwhite population is affected 
by economic structure (measured here by economic deprivation and city 
revenue), by racial tolerance (measured here by segregation), and by the 
racial composition. Generally, nonwhites migrate to those cities where 
both the percentage nonwhite and segregation are low and economic 
conditions are good. 

For the white population, however, robbery rates are much more im- 
portant (table 5). The effects are consistently negative over the four de- 
cades and are statistically significant for the last two.!5 While each indi- 
vidual robbery has more impact on the change in the white population 
from 1950 to 1970 than from 1970 to 1990, the variation of the robbery 
rate during the first two decades is too small to produce much variation 
in the 'change in the white population among cities; but while each indi- 
vidual robbery has less impact on the change in the white population 
from 1970 to 1990 than from 1950 to 1970, the dramatic increase in the 
variation in robbery rates during the last two decades is more than 
enough to produce substantial and statistically significant variation in 
the change in the white population. Again, to increase the efficiency 
of our: estimates, we estimate the four equations over the four decades 
simultaneously, allowing the error terms to correlate for adjacent years. 
Estimates for the causal parameters and standard errors are similar to 
those in table 5. To test the statistical significance of the differential 
robbery rate effects on the white population over the decades, we again 
compare the fits of a nested set of models: (1) freeing the robbery parame- 
ters for all equations, (2) constraining them to be equal in the 1980—90 
and 1970-80 equations, (3) constraining them to be equal in the 1980-90, 
1970-80, and 1960-70 equations, and (4) constraining them to be equal 
in all equations. The first set of constraints does not yield a statistically 
significant increase in the x’, the second set does yield a statistically 
significant increase, and the third set does not yield a further statistically 
significant increase. These results suggest that the robbery effect is similar 
within the periods from 1950 to 1970 and from 1970 to 1990 but different 
between these periods. 

The 1970-80 decade is particularly important, because it is the decade 


14 For the absolute measure of change, robbery rates also show no statistically signifi- 
cant effects. 


5 Neither using ridge regression nor allowing the error terms of the equations for 
adjacent years to correlate alters the findings. 


16 For the absolute measure of change, the robbery rate effect is statistically significant 
for the last three decades. 
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when the racial composition of cities changed the most (e.g., a mean 
decrease of 18% in the white population, compared to decreases of 5% 
in 1960—70 and 8% in 1980-90). During that decade the equation ex- 
plains 43% of the variance in white population change, and the robbery 
effect is strong. If the robbery rate is not included in the equation, the 
R? drops from .43 to .35 and the effects of the other variables, particularly 
percentage nonwhite, are overestimated. Including the robbery rate in 
the equation yields a percentage nonwhite beta of —.37 compared to 
—.52 when robbery is not included. It seems that past research, by 
not including robbery rates in the analysis, attributes too much causal 
significance to percentage nonwhite in explaining change in the urban 
white population. Percentage nonwhite and robbery rates appear to be 
equally important in explaining change in the urban white population 
during that era. 

The 1980-90 decade is also important and interesting. It is the only 
decade where a 20-year lag robbery effect is stronger than a 10-year lag 
effect on the change in the white population. While the effect of the 1980 
robbery rate is negative (B = —.15), it is not quite statistically significant; 
the effect of the 1970 robbery rate (20-year lag) is both negative (B = 
—.22) and statistically significant.’ Hence, the 1970 robbery rate, which 
dramatically increased from 1960, seems to substantially affect change 
in the white population not only over the next decade (1970-80) but over 
the following decade (1980-90) as well. It may be that the time lag 
through which robbery rates affect change in the white population may 
be increasing. 


Recovering the Pattern of Escalating Cross-Sectional Coefficients 


Perhaps the most important characteristic of the relationship between 
racial composition (percentage nonwhite) and violent crime by strangers 
(robbery) is that the relationship has been increasing systematically and 
dramatically over the last 40 years. The correlation was only .15 in 1950, 
which by most standards is relatively insignificant. It increased to .29 in 
1960, to .48 in 1970, to .58 in 1980, and to .67 in 1990 (see table 6, col. 
1). It is important to note not just that the strength of the relationship is 
a relatively recent phenomenon but that its dramatic increase cannot be 
accounted for by comparable increases in the causal parameters of the 
change model, particularly in the causal effect of robbery rates and racial 
composition on changes in each other. Remember, the standardized coef- 
ficients of robbery rates on percentage nonwhite remain constant, and 


1 When robbery rates for both 1970 and 1980 are included in the equation, the 
robbery rate effect for 1970 is still stronger than that for 1980. 
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TABLE 6 


PREDICTED PATTERNS OF GROWTH IN THE CROSS-SECTIONAL CORRELATION 
BETWEEN PERCENTAGE NONWHITE AND ROBBERY RATE 








Observed 
Year Correlation Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
1950 .. ..... 15 AS 15 15 15 
1960 ........... 29 26 30 .19 17 
1970 .... ...... 48 33 43 24 .26 
1980 . , .... 58 37 53 41 .43 
1990 ........... 67 40 61 58 .60 





Norr;——Model 1. stability coefficients = .80, and causal coefficients = 10, model 2 stability 
coefficients = 90, and causal coefficients = 10, model 3: causal and stability coefficients estimated 
by simple cross-lag model, model 4 causal and stability coefficients estimated from complex cross-lag 
model (includes all other variables from tables 2 and 3). 


while the standardized coefficients of percentage nonwhite on robbery 
rates do increase, the increases are not nearly enough to account for the 
dramatic increase in the cross-sectional correlation from 1950 to 1990. 
The long-term increase is much more insidious: it appears to be the 
accumulative result of small causal effects operating consistently over the 
last 40 years. Consider the cross-lag model in figure 1. It implies that the 
cross-sectional correlation at 1960 is equal to the observed correlation at 
1950 plus the stability and causal effects as described by equation (1): 


r ANW i960) RR. o = (r HN Wyo 50) RRigso X a, X bi) + (a, X ८) 
+ (d, X by) + (r %@NW,ssoə RRigso X c) X di) 


where PNW year is the percentage nonwhite, RR ye; is the robbery rate, 
a and b are stability effects, c is the causal effect of robbery rate on 
percentage nonwhite, and d is the causal effect of percentage nonwhite on 
robbery rate. Figure 1 also suggests that the cross-sectional correlations at 





FIG; 1.—Simple cross-lag reciprocal effects model of robbery rates and percent- 
age nonwhite. 
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1970, 1980, and 1990 are equal to the model implied or imputed correla- 
tion at the previous time plus the stability and causal effects as described 
by equation (2): 


r ONW years 10) RR, x10 = (%॥ RRyear X a, X b) + (a, X ८) 


+ (d, x b) + CF RNW ears RRyeor X c, X d), 
where 7 PNW pears RRyear = model imputed correlation, t = 2 for 
1960-70, 3 for 1970—80, and 4 for 1980—90. The cross-sectional correla- 
tion is attenuated to the extent to which the product of the stability 
parameters (a X b) is less than 1, and it is increased (or decreased) by 
the relative strengths of the causal parameters. Various combinations of 
stability and causal parameters yield consistent increases in the cross- 
sectional correlation. Indeed, if the stability coefficients are strong (> 
.75), as they are in most of the 10-year intervals, then only small positive 
causal parameters are needed to produce consistent and dramatic in- 
creases in the cross-sectional correlations over time. 

To keep matters initially simple, assume constant stability coefficients 
of .80 for both percentage nonwhite and robbery rates over the 10-year 
time intervals and cross-lag causal effects of only .10 over the time inter- 
vals. If we assume an initial correlation of .15 (the actual initial correla- 
tion between percentage nonwhite and robbery rates in 1950), then the 
model implies the following growth pattern of the cross-sectional correla- 
tions over four cycles (40 years): .26, .33, .37, .40 (see table 6, model 1). 
For example, the model implies that the 1960 cross-sectional correlation 
is equal to the 1950 cross-sectional correlation times the stability parame- 
ters (.15 X .8 > .8), plus the 1950 cross-sectional correlation times the 
causal parameters (.15 X .10 X .10), plus one stability parameter times 
its corresponding causal parameter (.8 x .10), plus the other stability 
parameter times its corresponding causal parameter. In turn the model 
implied 1970 cross-sectional correlation is equal to the 1960 implied cross- 
sectional correlation plus the same stability and causal effects over the 
1960-70 decade, and so on for the 1980 and 1990 model implied cross- 
sectional correlations (see fig. 1 and eqq. [1] and [2]). If we increase the 
stability parameters to .90, the model implies the following pattern: .30, 
.43, .53, .61 (table 6, model 2). Generally, if the model parameters are 
relatively stable and positive, the cross—sectional correlation increases at 
a decreasing rate, eventually reaching an equilibrium. 

The real world, however, is not so orderly. Our change analysis sug- 
gests that both the stability and causal parameters change over the 40 
years from 1950 to 1990. To study the implications of the empirically 
estimated stability and causal parameters for the pattern of cross- 
sectional correlations, we estimate 10-year cross-lag models from 1950 to 
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1990, first using only percentage nonwhite and robbery rates (fig. 1). The 
pattern and size of the metric coefficients and the pattern of standardized 
coefficients are quite similar to those yielded by the change analysis (see 
tables 2 and 3).!8 Constraining the stability and causal parameters to 
these values, the simple cross-lag model generates substantial growth in 
the implied cross-sectional correlation (see table 6, model 3). While the 
pattern of growth approximates the pattern of growth in the observed 
correlations, the model underestimates the degree of growth, suggesting 
that other variables may be involved. 

We thus reestimate the cross-lag model, adding all other variables in 
the previous analyses (see tables 2 and 3). Constraining the causal and 
stability parameters of the model to equal these values, the expanded 
model (table 6, model 4) generates a pattern of growth slightly higher 
- than that generated when only robbery rates and percentage nonwhite 
are included in the model. Further assuming that other variables that 
affect both racial composition and violent-crime (robbery) rates are miss- 
ing from the expanded model, we reestimate it allowing the error terms 
for each decade to correlate. The generated pattern of growth in the 
cross-sectional correlations is exactly the same as above.'® While the final 
model closely reproduces the observed pattern of growth (table 6, cf. 
cols. 1 and 6), it still underestimates the observed degree of growth. In 
sum, what is important here is not that different model specifications 
and parameters yield slightly different patterns of growth, but that a 
reciprocal effect model operating over time with strong stability coeffi- 
cients implies a growth pattern of cross-sectional correlations over a wide 
range of model specifications and with relatively modest causal param- 
eters. 

Now, what are the implications of these models for the relationship 
between racial composition and the robbery rate by the end of the century 
(the year 2000)? Starting with the 1990 cross-sectional correlation of .67, 
if the stability and causal parameters of the 1980-90 decade remain con- 


18 Of course, the size of the standardized coefficients is smaller than those yielded by 
the change models, because the variance of both variables at any year is much larger 
than the variance of the change between years. 

19 Assuming that we may be overestimating the length of the causal lag, we also 
estimate two simultaneous models: one regresses percentage nonwhite and robbery 
rates on simultaneous levels of each other and on 10-year lag levels of themselves, 
and the other includes the above variables plus simultaneous levels of the other vari- 
ables that prove to be statistically significant in the change analysis (see tables 2 and 
3). Identification is achieved by using lags of each dependent variable as instruments. 
The estimates of the causal parameters of these models are only slightly larger than 
those in the cross-lag models, and, while they generate slightly more growth in the 
cross-sectional correlation, the pattern of growth for both the cross-lag and simultane- 
ous models is exactly the same. 
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stant over the decade, the simple cross-lag model predicts a cross- 
sectional correlation of .76 by the year 2000. On the other hand, if, by 
some miracle, the causal coefficients reduce to zero, the stability effects 
of the model would still yield a cross-sectional correlation of .44 by that 
year and a correlation of .28 by the year 2010. Remember, these relatively 
modest causal effects have taken some 40 years to increase the cross- 
sectional correlation from .15 in 1950 to .67 in 1990; unless something 
drastic occurs, we have no reason to presume that the cross-sectional 
correlation will decrease any faster than it increased or that it will de- 
crease at all. 


DISCUSSION 


Numerous studies report that violent-crime rates and racial composition 
are strongly correlated at most levels of aggregation (neighborhood, city, 
SMSA, and state). Most of this work is cross-sectional and assumes a 
recursive causal model whereby the correlation is accounted for by the 
effect of racial composition on violent-crime rates. Debate centers on the 
proper sociological explanation. Interestingly, just about all of this work 
somehow ignores the possibility that violent-crime rates may influence the 
racial composition of social units through differential racial migration. 
Demographers have not conceptually organized the scattered work on 
crime rates and decisions to move, especially where to move, and crimi- 
nologists have ignored the social consequences of a volume of work on 
the fear of crime. 

While there appears to be some empirical support for the hypothesis 
that crime rates affect some patterns of migration (in-migration more 
than out-migration and the migration of upper-incéme more than lower- 
income families), the literature on the effects of crime rates on migration 
is not consistent and the literature on the effects of crime rates on racial 
composition is close to nonexistent. To some extent, the inconsistency in 
the literature may reflect the following: different studies examine the 
effects of crime rates at different periods of time, yet the fear and threat 
associated with crime may well vary over these periods; most studies use 
relatively short causal lags, yet the causal process underlying the crime 
rate effect may operate over a relatively long period, and nearly all studies 
examine the effect of the general crime rate, yet research strongly suggests 
that fear of crime is most strongly linked to violence by strangers, most 
clearly expressed in the robbery rate. 

Building on this past research, we examine the reciprocal effects of 
crime rates and racial composition on each other over a 40-year period, 
examine multiple causal lags, disaggregate violent-crime rates into mur- 
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der, rape, assault, and robbery, and disaggregate change in the percent- 
age of nonwhites into change in the white and nonwhite populations. 
Further, we model the accumulative effect of small to modest reciprocal 
effects on the relationship between crime (robbery) rates and racial com- 
position over time. 

In a preliminary analysis, we first examine the extent to which our 
data show the strong cross-sectional relationship between racial composi- 
tion and violent-crime rates, controlling for other variables, that is re- 
ported in the literature. The findings are consistent with the literature: 
net of other variables, racial composition and violent-crime rates show a 
strong cross-sectional relationship for each decade. Yet, if violent-crime 
rates and racial composition affect each other, as we hypothesize, then 
cross-sectional relationships provide biased estimates of causal effects. 
We address this issue via a panel design. Because of the controversy over 
the optimal method for studying change, we estimate change effects by 
three different methods. 

Disaggregating violent-crime rates into the four specific rates, we first 
examine the relative effects of each on racial composition and the optimal 
time lag of the effect. Of the four violent crimes, robbery rates (violence 
by strangers) by far show the strongest effect on racial composition, and 
most of this effect occurs within a lag of 5—15 years. It is important to 
note that this finding is consistent with the fear-of-crime research, which 
shows that it is violence by strangers, not friends and relatives, that 
people fear. This form of violence is most clearly expressed in robbery 
rates. Thus, we should expect that the fear of crime would be highest in 
communities where the robbery rates are highest, which is reported in 
the literature (Liska et al. 1982), and we should expect that the social 
consequences of the fear of crime, such as increased out-migration and 
decreased in-migration, would also be highest in those communities. 

Now, to what extent do these findings hold up when controls, such 
as economic deprivation, are entered in the analysis? First, while the 
cross-sectional analysis suggests that racial composition strongly affects 
violent-crime (including robbery) rates in each decade, the change analy- 
sis suggests that this effect is more modest. The effect of racial composi- 
tion on violent-crime rates is moderately evident in two decades (1950— 
70) and strongly evident in only one decade (1980-90). The 
cross-sectional findings reflect the accumulative change of past decades, 
thus obscuring the causal effect in specific decades. On the other hand, 
while these other variables also affect racial composition, in no decade 
do they eliminate the robbery rate effect. It is statistically significant and 
moderately substantial in every decade. Hence, by failing to take into 
account the effects of robbery rates on racial composition, previous re- 
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search may have overestimated the effect of racial composition on rob- 
bery rates and on general indexes of violence, which are heavily weighted 
by robbery rates. 

To more closely approximate our hypothesis that robbery rates affect 
racial composition by affecting the change in the white population more 
than the change in the nonwhite population, we disaggregate change in 
percentage nonwhite into change in the white and nonwhite populations. ` 
The findings are supportive. While robbery rates show no predictable 
statistically significant effects or pattern of effects on change in the non- 
white population,” robbery rates show both a general pattern of effects 
and statistically significant effects on change in the white population. 
The effects are negative in each decade (as robbery rates increase, the 
white population decreases) and are statistically significant in the last 
two decades. Furthermore, robbery rates in 1970 show a stronger effect 
than robbery rates in 1980 on the white population change from 1980 to 
1990, suggesting that the time lag of the robbery rate effect may be 
increasing or that the causal process itself may be changing. Perhaps, 
once cities develop a reputation as violent, that reputation persists and 
influences social processes long after their violent-crime rates have de- 
creased or have been surpassed by other cities. 

Our analysis also shows that the metric coefficients of robbery rates 
on change in racial composition (percentage nonwhite and the white pop- 
ulation) progressively decrease from 1950—60 to 1980—90. In other words, 
while the robbery rate increases over these decades, the effect of each 
robbery per unit of population decreases. This pattern of effects may 
reflect two processes. First, many people with the resources and freedom 
to leave the inner cities had already done so by the 1980-90 decade. 
Second, as the rate of violence increases those who remain may become 
less sensitive or more hardened to acts of violence; indeed, as the rate 
increases, it may take more and more to shock the public conscience (the 
so-called New York City effect). 

Yet, while the shock of each violent crime may have decreased, the 
variation in violent-crime rates has substantially increased, yielding a 
stable standardized effect of robbery rates on changes in the percentage 
of nonwhites from 1950 to 1990 and even an increase in the standardized 
effect on change in the white population over these years. 

Is it possible that we have overestimated the reciprocal effects of 
robbery rates and racial composition on changes in each other by not 
including some other variables? We should always be cautious about 
this issue, because there are always other variables that might be in- 


29 The robbery rate does show a small statistically significant effect (b > 1.5 SE) in 
the 1980-90 decade but not in the predicted direction. 
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cluded. It should be remembered, however, that our purpose is not to 
increase the explained variance but to understand the relationship be- 
tween racial composition and violent-crime rates over time. Hence, our 
concern is not to focus on all other variables that might increase the 
explained variance in either racial composition or robbery rates, but to 
focus on those that affect both and thus may bias estimates of their 
reciprocal effects on each other. Our review of the literature suggests 
that economic conditions are the variables most likely to affect both. 
Thus, we examine three such conditions—median income, percentage 
unemployed, and percentage below poverty—as one economic factor as 
well as racial segregation and indicators of population and family struc- 
ture. Other research on either racial composition or violent crime may 
include still other variables, yet our review of the violent-crime literature 
suggests that whatever combination of other variables is included, the 
relationship between racial composition and violent-crime rates remains 
statistically significant. 

Is it possible that we have misinterpreted the robbery rate effect? We 
argue that robbery rates affect racial composition through differential 
racial migration, that is, through the migration of whites more than 
nonwhites because whites have more resources and experience fewer con- 
straints than nonwhites in implementing their fear of crime. We realize 
the racial composition can also reflect racial differences in fertility and 
mortality as well as migration, yet there is no theoretical reason to assume 
or empirical evidence to suggest that crime rates differentially affect the 
fertility or mortality rates of whites and nonwhites and certainly none to 
suggest that they differentially affect them enough to significantly alter 
the racial composition of a city. Moreover, research (e.g., Swicegood and 
Morgan 1994) shows that the majority of variance in racial composition 
reflects differential racial migration. Hence, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that violent-crime rates affect racial composition mainly by differ- 
entially affecting the migration patterns of whites and nonwhites. 

To what extent do our findings for cities hold for other levels of analysis, 
such as metro areas and states? We are not sure that we should expect such 
invariances. Many social processes emerge only at specific levels of analy- 
sis. Some processes that underlie the effect of crime rates on racial composi- 
tion may operate at neighborhood and city levels but not at the state level. 
High crime rates in some cities and neighborhoods may lead to a reputation 
as crime ridden, which may well affect migration patterns. We are not sure 
that this process operates for states. If it does not, then crime rates may 
play a role in the migration from city to city and from cities to suburbs but 
not from state to state. The only way to empirically isolate the effects by 
level of analysis is to collect and analyze data at multiple levels of analy- 
sis—a direction for future research. 
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Finally, it is important to understand the historical pattern of growth 
that has led to the strong contemporary link between racial composition 
and rates of violence among strangers (robbery rate). For our sample of 
about 100 cities the correlation between racial composition and robbery 
rates has progressively grown from .15 in 1950 to .67 in 1990. While this 
could have occurred for many complex reasons, our analysis suggests 
that such progressive growth is implied in relatively simple reciprocal 
effect models with high stability coefficients (which is the case in our 
data) and over a wide range of causal parameters, even modest ones. 
Given these circumstances, such a strong cross-sectional correlation takes 
nothing but time to accumulate; once accumulated, however, it takes a 
dramatic change in the causal process to undo. 

In sum, it seems that the strong correlation between rates of violent 
crime by strangers (robbery rate) and racial composition reflects both 
the effect of robbery rates on racial composition and the effect of racial 
composition on these rates. While sociologists have certainly recognized 
and examined the former, they generally have been reluctant (with some 
notable exceptions) to examine the effects of crime rates on basic social 
processes. We are not trying to argue that violent-crime rates are the 
only cause of racial change. Far from it. Yet violent crime is an important 
social fact that cannot be ignored. By ignoring the effects of violent-crime 
rates on racial composition, researchers may have overestimated the ef- 
fect of racial composition on violent-crime rates. Even relatively small 
effects of violent-crime rates operating in feedback loops over long pe- 
riods of time can yield significant social consequences, affecting many 
aspects of the educational, racial, economic, and political structures of 
societies. 
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A national survey of educational stratification in Russia reveals 
substantial inequality of educational attainments throughout the 
Soviet period. Parents’ education, main earner’s occupation, and 
geographical origin contributed to these inequalities. Gender prefer- 
ences for men were removed, and for some transitions reversed. 
Although secondary education grew rapidly, higher education failed 
to keep pace. This disparity led to a university-level enrollment 
squeeze, and the resulting bottleneck hurt disadvantaged classes . 
more than advantaged ones. In turn the effect of social origins on 
entering university increased after 1965. The upshot was no net 
change in the origin-based differences in the likelihood of attaining 
a VUZ degree across three postwar cohorts. 


INTRODUCTION 

The expansion of educational institutions throughout the 20th century 
has resulted in some striking similarities across Western industrialized 
societies (Blossfeld and Shavit 1993): (1) Enrollments (relative to cohort 
size) have increased dramatically, particularly at the lower secondary 
level (now compulsory in most industrial nations). (2) The association 
between social origins and years of schooling has fallen in many countries 
while the effects of origin on specific transitions have remained constant. 
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(3) Social origins affect completion of lower levels of the educational 
system (primary and lower secondary) more than they affect entry to or 
completion of higher levels. (4) Males’ advantage over females in educa- 
tion has gradually disappeared; in some cases it has reversed. These 
patterns appear to transcend differences in socioeconomic and political 
systems, as they also hold for the formerly state socialist countries of 
Poland (Heyns and Biatecki 1993) and, with minor modifications, the 
former Czechoslovakia (Mateju 1993) and Hungary (Szelenyi and Aschaf- 
fenburg 1993).? Before closing the book on educational stratification un- 
der state socialism, however, we must consider the case of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union was, after all, the leading Communist state. 
Furthermore, state socialism had a longer life there and was homegrown 
rather than imposed by a foreign occupying power. Thus, we ought to 
guard against generalizing to the Soviet Union itself the historical pat- 
terns found in its satellite states. 

In the 1950s, Western sociologists took for granted the importance of 
education as a determinant of individuals’ life chances in the Soviet 
Union. Inkeles and Bauer (1959) argued that the role of education in the 
Soviet stratification process was greater than in market societies because 
of the absence of self-employment as an alternative channel for upward 
mobility. More recently scholars have questioned the importance of edu- 
cation because the absence of “market discipline” eroded the returns to 
education (Connor 1991). Without economic returns why would young 
people invest in human capital by pursuing advanced education? 

The Soviet regime for its part embraced an ideology of equal access, 
but pursued it only fitfully. A mix of strong and weak policies attempted 
to reduce inequalities in the educational attainments of the offspring of 
diverse classes. Some Soviet scholars have claimed a certain “equalizing 
and drawing together” (sblishenie) of social classes with respect to educa- 
tional level (Vasil’eva et al. 1985). Other Soviet sociologists began in the 
1960s to conduct highly localized studies of educational aspirations and 
attainments (e.g., Rutkevich and Fillipov 1978). They found substantial 
differences among groups of different social origin. Western commenta- 
tors familiar with such Soviet studies have concluded with certainty that 
some association between social origins and attainments, particularly 
with respect to attaining a college education, existed in Soviet society 
throughout the postwar era (Yanowitch 1977; Dobson 1977, 1980; Con- 
nor 1991). But the complete absence of educational stratification is too 
strict a test. No society could pass it (Blossfeld and Shavit 1993). 


In Czechoslovakia the effect of father’s education—but not father’s occupation— 
first declined after the transition to Communism in 1948, but then returned to and 
exceeded its initial level. In Hungary the expansion of enrollments relative to cohort 
size at the low and high secondary levels was preceded by a contraction. 
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How unequal was access to higher education in the Soviet Union? The 
precise magnitudes of key parameters remain unclear, at least in part 
because studies are limited by their inadequate measures or by the limited 
scope of their samples. Too many studies address aspirations rather than 
achievements. None address all of the important educational transitions 
within an integrated framework. Change over time cannot be assessed; 
even the direction of change is in doubt. Soviet studies are also too 
localized—often confining themselves to single towns or even single en- 
terprises—to allow for cumulation of their separate results. Most employ 
overly broad social origin categories—such as the official tripartite Soviet 
class schema of “workers,” “collective farmers,” and “employees”— 
that may mask associations and make international comparisons impossi- 
ble. They present data in simple bivariate cross-tabulations, often with- 
out providing marginal distributions. Multivariate analysis and tests for 
statistical significance are virtually unknown.’ Cross-cohort comparisons 
with standardized indicators are available in only one study, and it is 
based on unreliable official statistics (Vasil’eva 1978).* 

The Russian component of the Comparative Class Structure and Con- 
sciousness Project (Wright 1986; Hout, Wright, and S4nchez-Jankowski 
1992) contains enough detail on education and social origin to estimate 
the effects pertaining to six Soviet cohorts. We follow the protocol of the 
studies collected by Blossfeld and Shavit (1993) and focus on several 
social origin variables and gender as the key indicators of equal access 
and opportunity. We estimate their effects on the probabilities of success- 
fully completing four successive educational transitions using a model 
proposed by Mare (1980) and now in wide use for comparative research. 
As background, we describe the Soviet education system and enrollment 
trends'in Russia during the Soviet period, review previous findings on 
inequalities in Soviet educational attainments in more detail, and discuss 
various policies taken by Soviet leaders to address the historical inequali- 
ties and those that arose as a consequence of Soviet-era policies. Our 
results shed light on hitherto unexaminable aspects of educational strati- 
fication in Russia during the Soviet period and permit the addition of the 
Russian case to the comparative analysis of educational inequality. 


3 There are some exceptions to this general depiction of Soviet studies of educational 
stratification. Rutkevich and Fillipov (1978) sample from six areas and regions. Dob- 
son (1977) cites two studies that provide correlation coefficients between parent’s and 
children’s educational level. However, these exceptions fail on other grounds to serve 
as adequate bases for specifying the magnitude or trend of origin effects on attain- 
ments. ' 

4 The Harvard Project survey of Soviet citizens displaced by World War II (Inkeles 
and Bauer 1959) and the Soviet Interview Project survey of emigres in the late 1970s 
(Millar 1987) are not suitable due to the self-selected nature of the samples and the 
correlation between education and emigration. 
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Russia during the Soviet period is an interesting test case for the maxi- 
mally maintained inequality (MMD framework proposed by Raftery and 
Hout (1993). The persistence of educational stratification across cohorts 
of Irish and British students suggested a generalization about inequality. 
Raftery and Hout inferred the general principle that privileged classes 
have a greater interest in the advancement of their own offspring than 
in blocking the advancement of students from other classes, this work 
proposes four specific hypotheses. The key proposition in MMI is that 
transition rates and odds ratios between social origin and educational 
transitions remain the same from cohort to cohort unless forced to change 
by increasing enrollments. More specifically: 

1. All else being equal, growth in the capacity of secondary and higher 
education will reflect the increased demand occasioned by population 
growth (if any) and the gradual upgrading of social origins over time (if 
any). In this case, origin-specific transition rates remain the same over 
time. This was the case for the two oldest Irish cohorts and also for all 
the English cohorts. 

2. If for some reason educational opportunity expands faster than the 
demand that is attributable to upgrading social origins rises, then transi- 
tion rates for all social origins increase, but the increase occurs in such 
a way as to preserve all the transition X class odds ratios. This happened 
between the two youngest Irish cohorts. 

3. If demand for a given level of education is saturated for the upper 
classes—that is, if some origin-specific transition rates approach or reach 
100% —\ then the odds ratios decrease (i.e., the association between social 
origin and education is weakened). This diminished inequality of oppor- 
tunity occurs only if the expansion in enrollment cannot be accommo- 
dated in any other way. This was the case for entry to the second level 
between the second and third Irish cohorts. 

4. An equalization can be reversed. For example, if enrollment in 
academic secondary education had been more widespread among work- 
ing class youths in Ireland, the falling conditional probabilities of success- 
ful transition to higher education in the 1956 cohort might have led to 
an increase in the effect of origin on entry into higher education. 

MMI might emerge from the rational choices of parents and students. 
Parents in advantaged circumstances and students from advantaged 
backgrounds are more interested in furthering their own goals and aspira- 
tions than they are in blocking the advance of lower-class students. In 
other words, MMI assumes that their interest is in the substantive goal 
of maximizing their own education, not in the derivative goal of main- 
taining class differentials. 

As we shall show, Russian education modernized during the Soviet 
period. But that modernization was very uneven. Many reforms were 
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tried, often with results that were not intended. Most important, the 
reforms at lower levels put pressures on upper levels of the educational 
system. Rapid expansion of secondary education initially lowered rates 
of completing academic secondary education (called “general” secondary 
in Russia). Then the expansion of genera] secondary education brought 
so many students to the doors of the universities that matriculation rates 
for student with academic diplomas decreased. According to MMI, we 
ought to expect educational stratification in Russia to increase during the 
Soviet period in response to these enrollment pressures. As the necessity 
to select intensifies, MMI predicts increased effects of social origin (the 
complement to the “saturation” argument). 

Djilas (1965) and the “new class” theorists who have followed pre- 
dicted growing stratification in state socialist systems for different rea- 
sons. They did not anticipate enrollment crunches; they focused on the 
temptations and corruptions of power. In a totalitarian society, the moti- 
vation to aid one’s offspring comes together with the means, and, ac- 
cording to Djilas, the temptation is irresistible. Hungarian education 
restratified in the second generation of Communism after an initial de- 
stratification (Simkus and Andorka 1982; Szelenyi and Aschaffenberg 
1993). In Czechoslovakia, party membership was independent of occupa- 
tion, and the effects of occupation on education were mediated by politi- 
cal tests (Mateju 1993). 

It is not possible to compare the first generation of Russian students 
to complete its schooling under Soviet power with previous generations 
because there are far too few of either group in our sample. We do, 
however, have enough information to compare six Soviet cohorts, begin- 
ning with those educated before the Second World War. We have speci- 
fied cohorts and a division of the educational process into transitions in: 
such a way that allows us to separate the pressures for stratification that 
stem from the exercise of elite power from the pressures generated by 
institutional change. 


THE SOVIET EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
History and Structure 


In the early years following the Russian Revolution in 1917, the Bolsheviks 
set about nationalizing all schooling. A campaign against illiteracy spurred 
rapid growth in enrollments. Experimentation in curriculum, pedagogy, 
and administration alternated with traditionalist backlashes (Matthews 
1983) until the mid-1930s. Radical policies reached a head during Stalin’s 
“cultural revolution” (roughly 1928-31). The two higher grades of second- 
ary education (then the eighth and ninth) were abolished in favor of univer- 
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sal vocational training. A variety of “workers’ faculties” and apprentice- 
ship schools earmarked to raise the educational qualifications of workers 
and peasants proliferated. Higher educational institutions, particularly 
those of a technical character, rapidly recruited large numbers of adult 
workers (Fitzpatrick 1979). The vacillating policies brought considerable 
disarray which, in turn, brought experimentation to a close. By 1934 tradi- 
tional educational philosophies were once again established. General sec- 
ondary education was reinstated. Universal textbooks were mandated. 
Wholly standardized, traditional pedagogical techniques, curricula, 
grades, and rigid examinations were reinstituted. University recruiters dis- 
continued policies that favored applicants of working-class origin. 

The highly centralized, standardized, and regimented system crystal- 
lized by 1934 (Matthews 1972); it remained at least through the 1970s. The 
specific ministry in charge of education shifted from time to time, but cen- 
tral government organs retained direct responsibility for all aspects of its 
administration—especially staffing, curriculum details, and procedures 
for admitting students (Matthews 1983). The Communist Party wielded 
influence over educational policy from within these governmental organs 
and via declarations of policy goals by its Central Committee, often follow- 
ing Party Congresses (Prokof’ev 1985). The basic course of general instruc- 
tion began at age 7, lasted 10 years, and was divided into three stages: 

Primary.—This initial stage comprises classes 1-4 until 1970, 1-3 
thereafter. 

Lower secondary.—This stage (nepolnoe srednee—literally “incom- 
plete secondary”) lasted through the seventh grade until 1958, the eighth 
grade thereafter. 

Secondary.—This stage was composed of the remaining grades. 

General educational schools came in part- and full-time varieties, some 
offering only primary classes, some primary and lower secondary, and 
some all three levels. In time, schools offering all three levels predomi- 
nated. 

Parallel to and extending somewhat beyond the general secondary 
track was a vocational track, which was composed of two types of institu- 
tions. Vocational schools designed to teach manual skills to those with 
lower secondary education or less underwent a series of reorganizations 
and name changes before emerging as “professional-technical schools” 
(or PTUs by their Russian acronym) in 1959. Initially, these lower-grade 
vocational schools did not offer a general secondary curriculum and di- 


5 Beginning in the early 1980s, increasing numbers of six-year-olds were enrolled in 
“grade zero” preparatory programs in general schools (Dunstan 1983). The standard 
10-year general school program was supplemented by an additional eleventh year in 
some republics—notably the Baltics—where Russian language training increased the 
curriculum burden and required additional instruction time. 
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ploma, though tentatively in the mid-1950s and in increasing numbers 
during the 1970s SPTUs, schools combining vocational training with a 
secondary diploma, were established (Connor 1991). The other, higher- 
grade component of the vocational track was the “specialized secondary 
school” (also known as the tekhnikum), which trained lower-level profes- 
sionals such as technicians, nurses, librarians, and elementary school 
teachers. Some programs in such schools were available only to graduates 
of general secondary schools, others were designed for students entering 
with only lower secondary education. 

Higher education took place in universities and more specialized “insti- 
tutes,” all of which are lumped under the catch-all acronym “VUZ” 
(vysshee uchebnoe zavedenie, or “higher educational establishment”). It 
is important to note that following the rollback of the radical policies of 
the cultural revolution, admission to VUZs was highly competitive—based 
largely on entrance exams, though grades were also considered beginning 
in 1972 (Dobson 1977). In practice admission to a VUZ became possible 
only upon completion of the tenth grade of a general secondary school. In 
1944 a secondary school diploma became a formal requirement for admis- 
sion (thus excluding all PTU graduates but the few who could win exemp- 
tions). Graduates of specialized secondary schools were required to work 
for at least three years before continuing their education, and graduates of 
SPTUs usually did not have adequate preparation for competitive entrance 
exams (Rutkevich and Fillipov 1978; Avis 1983). Thus, a crucial selection 
point in determining differential access to higher education occurred upon 
completion of lower secondary school, when students could proceed to gen- 
eral secondary school—which had no admission requirements other than 
completion of lower secondary (Yanowitch 1977)—or enter the vocational 
track or the workforce, either of which effectively precluded eventual VUZ 
entry. As one Soviet researcher concludes, noting that over 95% of VUZ 
entrants were general secondary graduates, the social composition of 
VUZ students is highly conditioned by the system of pre-VUZ education 
(Samoilova 1978, p. 113).° 


Enrollments 


Enrollments in all types of institutions grew rapidly during the Soviet 
period (fig. 1). Expansion at the primary level was greatest before the 


6 In addition to the types of institutions discussed here, the system also included various 
types of'special schools for the exceptionally gifted, mentally deficient, and for the ad- 
vanced education of certain elite Party members and military personnel (see Matthews 
1982, chap. 6). Some such institutions—notably “special” high schools for the gifted — 
have been attacked on egalitarian grounds (Rutkevich and Fillipov 1978). However, 
since our data do not give any information on participation in such institutions—which 
in any event seem of marginal quantitative significance—we ignore them. 
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Fic. 1.—Official enrollment data, Soviet Union, 1914—1985. Enrollment num- 
bers refer to academic year beginning in year listed. Pre-1939 numbers apply to 
pre-1939 Soviet borders (i.e., Baltic states are not included). Data for 1914 include 
all types of schools, not just day schools. Vocational school figures for 1932 and 
1937 are from Fitzpatrick (1979, p. 238) and pertain, respectively, to 1931 and 
1938. Other sources are TsSU (1977, pp. 7, 68, 145, 153, 213) and GKSPS (1989, 


pp. 48, 49, 148, 159, 193). 
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TABLE 1 
OFFICIAL SOVIET STATISTICS ON ENROLLMENTS AND EDUCATION: SELECTED YEARS, 
1926-84* 
i YEART 
1926-27 1939-40 1959-60 1970 1984-85 
1. Total enrollments ..... ...... 12.0 36.9 38.8 56.4 54.4 
2. Population .......... I 147.0 194.1 208.8 241.7 276 3 
3. Population 6—24 years 
नेत... erates NA 72.9 70.6 84.1 84.0 
4. Employed with at 
least lower secondary 
certificate (%) ...... ५5१ NA 12.3 43.3 65.3 86.8 


SOURCES.—Fitrpatrick (1979), GKSPS (1989), TsSU (1966, p 8, 1977, 1985, p. 29); Gelfand (1992, 
pp. 37, 94, 126, 168, 171) 
Statistics are in millions unless otherwise indicated. 
t The first year in each pair pertains to rows 2 and 4, the second to rows 1 and 3 The figure for 
1939—40 ın row 3 applies to January 1, 1941. 


Second World War; at higher levels it peaked following the war, espe- 
cially during the 1960s. This expansion kept ahead of the Soviet popula- 
tion (table 1). Between 1927 and 1985, enrollments in the five types of 
institutions listed in figure 1 grew by 453%, far outstripping the popula- 
tion growth of 188% that occurred at the same time. More important, 
the number of enrollments grew by 5.1% between 1940 and 1960 and 
then by an additional 45.4% by 1970, while the school-age population 
contracted by 3.2% during the first period, and grew by only 19.1% 
during the second. Thus, the somewhat low enrollment figure for 1960 
reflects the tail end of the demographic “war dent” (the dip in population 
caused: by the low number of births during World War II; see Matthews 
1982) as well as the impact of Khrushchev’s education policies (discussed 
below). The proportion of the employed population entitled to claim at 
least a lower secondary education grew steadily following the Second 
World War. Precise data on coverage at various levels are scarce, but it 
would seem that universal primary education was declared a goal in 1928 
and achieved by 1933 (Prokof’ev 1985, pp. 69-70). Compulsory lower 
secondary was officially declared in 1949 (Inkeles and Bauer 1959, p. 
130), reaffirmed on the new eight-year basis in 1958, achieved in urban 
areas by 1962 (Matthews 1972, p. 260), and practically achieved in the 
Russian Federation by the mid-1970s, with 95% of those who entered 
the first grade in 1965 completing the eighth in 1974 (Rutkevich and 
Fillipov 1978, p. 74). 

Trends in complete secondary school and VUZ coverage (fig. 2) are 
more complex and extremely important for our discussion. Beginning in 
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Fic. 2.—Enrollment ratios based on official data and census counts, Soviet 
Union, 1940-85. Estimates (based on official fertility, mortality, and census data) 
of annual number of 17-year-olds on the first day of each year are provided by 
Gelfand (1992). Annual enrollment figures are taken from TsSU (1977, pp. 93, 
246; 1981, pp. 458, 468; 1983, p. 468; 1985, pp. 515, 525). 
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1945 enrollments in both grew rapidly, and the ratios of general second- 
ary school leavers to 17-year-olds and of VUZ entrants to 17-year-olds 
both rose; but from 1952 to 1958 the former rose at a more pitched rate, 
while the latter slightly declined.’ This trend was briefly reversed starting 
in 1959, as the war dent’s decline in 17-year-olds was not enough to 
override a decline in secondary school enrollments occasioned by Khru- 
shchev’s reforms, while VUZ enrollments grew at a newly invigorated 
pace from 1957 to 1966. Khrushchev fell from power in 1964 and his 
policies were quickly abandoned; in the mid-1960s universal general sec- 
ondary education was proclaimed a goal (Yanowitch 1977, p. 73), eventu- 
ally enshrined in the Soviet constitution (Prokof’ev 1985, p. 82), and 
officially declared “achieved” in the late 1970s (Rutkevich and Fillipov 
1978, p. 55; Vasileva et al. 1985, p. 158). As a result, general secondary 
graduation rates resumed their pitched growth. The policy of accommo- 
dating all students from primary through general secondary in one build- 
ing meant that the expansion of secondary enrollments could be accom- 
plished with a minimum of new construction. Universities could not 
expand as easily, nor was there the political mandate to do so. Conse- 
quently, VUZ openings could not keep pace with the size of the ensuing 
“baby boom” cohorts and higher secondary completion rates, causing 


7 The ratios displayed in fig. 2 are only rough indicators of the probability that a 
17-year-old in a given cohort will complete general secondary school or enter a VUZ. 
Clearly, some accomplished either or both at ages other than 17, especially in the case 
of VUZ entry in the years following the war. 
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TABLE 2 


Soviet FINDINGS ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF TENTH GRADE GRADUATES. 
NOVOSIBIRSK, 1963 











% Planning to % That Actually Did 
Parent's Occupaton* Study Full-Time Study Full-Time 

Urban intelligentsia ......................... +++ 93 82 
Rural intelligentsia ..... ..... ee... rere 76 58 
Workers: manufacturing, construction . ...... 83 61 
Workers; communication, transportation ..... 82 45 
Workers: agriculture . ........ नवणन 76 10 
Service workers . ...... Seetickets, ASN 76 59 
Others .. ............. Jebel SM 50 25 

Total ices yasssscasssaqa qas, <n? bores’ s: age 83 61 





Source.—Shubkin (1965, p. 65, table 3) Sample size ts unclear 
* Based on father’s occupation with substitution of mother's if father is not present. 


VUZ enrollment rates to fall off. These patterns are captured by the 
curve in figure 2 that represents the annual ratios of VUZ entrants to 
general secondary leavers, which, aside from the period 1959 to 1963, 
persistently declines—first abruptly, then more gradually.® 

These enrollment trends imply that as coverage at the lower secondary 
level rapidly increased following the Second World War, the transition 
from lower to general secondary became more selective. From 1945 until 
1953 annual VUZ intakes exceeded annual general secondary gradua- 
tions, meaning not much selection was occurring at this transition. How- 
ever, with the growth in general secondary enrollments, particularly from 
the mid-1960s onward, it was this transition—from general secondary to 
VUZ—that became the crucial selection point. 


Origins and Attainments—Association, Mechanisms, Trends 


From 1938 until the mid-1960s, no data on the social composition of 
VUZ students or the differential educational attainments of different ori- 
gin groups were published (Matthews 1972). Soviet studies revealing such 
origin-specific differences began appearing in the early 1960s, and came 
quickly to constitute a sizable literature that has been thoroughly summa- 


8 Part of the campaign for universal secondary education involved bolstering the 
number: of SPTUs—vocational schools offering a secondary education along with 
vocational training. Enrollments in SPTUs—whose numbers increased from 180,000 
in 1970 to 1,216,000 in 1975 to 2,168,000 in 1980 (TsSU 1982, p. 503)—are included 
in the vocational category in fig. 1. SPTU graduates are not included in the figures 
for general secondary leavers used to calculate the ratios in fig. 2. 
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TABLE 3 


SOVIET FINDINGS ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATES: 
LENINGRAD, 1968 








ACTIVITY IN YEAR FOLLOWING 
8TH GRADE (%) 








PARENT’s OCCUPATION* Ninth Grade Tekhmkum PTU/Work 

Nonmanual, requiring higher 

education .. ..... ........ -००००००००००००००००० 86 11 3 
Nonmanual, requiring specialized 

secondary ................ ७ नीड 2 70 15 15 
Skilled workers ..................... ............. 52 27 21 
Unskilled workers and nonmanual 

with no educational requirements ...... 25 25 50 





SoURCE.—Vasil’eva (1973, p 41, table 16) Sample size is unclear. 
* Based on “higher” of two parents’ occupations when they differ 


TABLE 4 


SOVIET FINDINGS ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT IN SIX REGIONS, EIGHTH AND 
TENTH GRADERS, 1973 











% Eighth Graders Planning % Tenth Graders 
Fathers Education General Secondary Study Planning VUZ Study 
Less than primary ..... .. रि 30.7 ~ 18.3 
Primary . ..................... 35.1 262 
Lower secondary ............. ... 44.1 39.2 
General secondary .......... ... 605 61.8 
Specialized secondary ........... 50.9 55.8 
Higher education ................. 78.7 76.9 





Source.—Rutkevich and Filhpov (1978, p. 94, table 21). N = 9,800 eighth graders; 9,278 tenth 


f 


rized and analyzed in the West (see, e.g., Yanowitch 1977; Dobson 1977, 
1980; Connor 1991). Here we present a sampling, in tables 2—5, to give 
an impression of the character and magnitude of inequalities discerned 
in Soviet research. These figures show that, in a variety of locations and 
at a variety of times, children whose parents had higher levels of educa- 
tion, higher status specialist jobs, or both were more likely than those 
whose parents had lower levels of education, low status jobs, or both to 
aspire to general secondary or VUZ education and to actually attain 
these levels. Aside from the educational and occupational dimensions of 
origins, the geographical dimension also receives significant attention in 
these studies, with urban-dwelling children having the advantage over 
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TABLE 5 


SovIET FINDINGS ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF EMPLOYED 
16—30-YEAR-OLDS IN KOSTROMA, 1978 


% With Full General 


Father’s Occupation Secondary Education 
Agricultural manual ..... ................-..- 29.3 
Unskilled manual .......... . ................... +५ 32.1 
Semiskilled manual ... ............. ...... seses eee 36.2 
, Skilled manual ............. वणर ies 54.0 
: Unskilled nonmanual . .............. ......... 43.4 
Nonmanual with higher education .... . ..... 69.4 


SourcE.—Shubkin (1984, p. 65, table 15) N is unclear but the sample is 
described as one-fourth of employed 16—30-year-olds. 


rural dwellers in aspirations and achievements (Samoilova 1978; Rut- 
kevich and Fillipov 1978; Vasil’eva 1978). Some evidence suggests ad- 
vantages accrue to those from higher income groups and those from 
dual-parent families (Rutkevich and Fillipov 1978). The educational 
aspirations and attainments of young men and women began to equalize 
by the early 1970s (Vasil’eva 1978; Avis 1983) 

Given the absence (except for the period 1940-56) of entrance fees 
for general secondary and VUZ study and the meritocratic nature of 
VUZ selection, the selection mechanisms generating these origin-based 
inequalities can be reduced to related differences in aspirations and 
performance. The role of parental encouragement in shaping aspira- 
tions is often noted (Shubkin 1965; Samoilova 1978; Zaslavsky 1982), 
and students from lower social origins may be “discouraged by their 
poor academic performance, by their family’s urgent need for addi- 
tional breadwinners, or by the trauma associated with the high proba- 
bility of failure in the intense competition” (Yanowitch 1977, p. 81). 
Regarding performance, apart from origin-specific differences in abil- 
ity—on which no data appears to exist—certain factors have been noted 
to enhance the performance of students from higher social origins: they 
are more likely to receive preschool preparation; their home environ- 
ment is characterized by a higher cultural level and is more conducive 
to study; their parents take greater interest in and more frequently moni- 
tor their work; they are less likely to be required to work to support the 
family;, and they are more likely to have access to tutors and test- 
preparatory courses (Vasil’eva 1973; Dobson 1977, 1980; Rutkevich and 
Fillipov 1978 ). A key element in the urban/rural distinction appears to 
be the inferior quality of primary and secondary training in rural areas 
(Zaslavsky 1982). 
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Some commentators optimistically equated access with equality. They 
claimed origin-based inequalities were declining and would continue to 
decline over time due to the spread of universal secondary education and 
the equalizing effects of economic growth (Rutkevich 1977; Rutkevich 
and Fillipov 1978; Dobson 1977). They assumed that economic growth 
would level the objective conditions of different social origin groups. 
Others, recognizing the increased selectivity at the point of VUZ entry 
due to the enrollment trends discussed above, claimed that such competi- 
tive conditions—which were only exacerbated in the mid-1960s by the 
postwar baby boom—would heighten the advantages of groups from 
higher social origins (Shubkin 1965; Avis 1983). This would imply in- 
creasing inheritance of high and low origins alike, because higher educa- 
tion is the main mechanism for the recruitment to high-status intelligen- 
tsia positions. In this vein, some Western commentators suggested that 
the class structure of Soviet society began to “crystallize” in the 1970s 
and predicted political instability due to the social malaise generated by 
frustrated mobility aspirations (Lapidus 1983; Connor 1991). 

Claims about rising inequality and its supposed political consequences 
are based more on suppositions regarding the impact of the increased 
competition at the VUZ entry point than on actual data. It is possible 
that increased selectivity at that point was counterbalanced by decreased 
selection at the general secondary level, resulting in little or no change 
in the overall origin-specific probabilities of attaining higher education. 
Stratification might simply be delayed in parallel with the delay in selec- 
tion. Moreover, official data cited by Rutkevich and Fillipov (1978, p. 
110) portray an increase in the representation of workers among VUZ 
students from 37.1% in 1969-70 to 45.5% in 1975-76 and a correspond- 
ing decrease in the representation of nonmanual employees from 54.4% 
to 47.0%. The reliability of such figures is highly questionable, however, 
given the inconsistent classification procedures of official VUZ statistics 
(students who held a job prior to VUZ entry are classified according to 
the nature of that job; the rest are classified according to parent’s occupa- 
tion). All in all, it must be concluded that the true extent and direction of 
postwar trends in the association between social origins and educational 
attainments, as well as the precise magnitude of the net effects of different 
dimensions of origins, remain unclear. 


Policies, Reforms 


The rapid postwar growth of secondary education spawned hitherto un- 
heard of social problems—including youth unemployment and the spread 
of “overeducated, undertrained” (Connor 1991) graduates. The Khru- 
shchev regime (1956—64) undertook the first attempt since the early 1930s 
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to reform secondary and higher education. Khrushchev’s reforms sought 
to redress the disadvantages of students from lower social origins and to 
cope with the social problem. In 1956 tuition was abolished, polytechnical 
curricula were promoted in general secondary schools, and part-time VUZ 
study was assigned greater emphasis. Admission rules at VUZ were gradu- 
ally changed to encourage greater matriculation by students from lower 
social origins. To accomplish this, the Khrushchev reforms established 
generous quotas for applicants with two or more years of “production expe- 
rience” (Matthews 1982, p. 154). More sweeping measures were intro- 
duced in 1958. Eight rather than 10 years of schooling became the official 
norm for Soviet young people; the last two classes of general secondary 
school were extended to three, while the general curriculum was changed 
to include mandatory training in practical skills and work internships at 
enterprises or farms; quotas favoring production candidates for VUZ entry 
were increased (reaching 80% in some institutions); evening and correspon- 
dence courses were rapidly expanded, accounting for 79% of the 1.4 million 
increase in VUZ enrollments between 1958 and 1964; and (in 1959) state 
enterprises and collective farms were given the right to sponsor for VUZ 
admission individual employees, who were thus able to forego entrance 
exams (Matthews 1972, chaps. 9, 10; 1982). 

Though hard evidence is not available, Khrushchev’s reforms appar- 
ently failed on most counts, though they did temporarily reverse the 
relative growth trends of higher and secondary institutions (see fig. 2). 
More generally, they produced higher dropout rates, declining VUZ stan- 
dards, and much resentment, especially among faculty who had to work 
more evening hours to accommodate the part-time VUZ students. Fol- 
lowing Khrushchev’s downfall in 1964, his reforms were reversed in 
short order, marking “a return towards more elitist trends” (Matthews 
1972, p. 305). But, in a society expressly committed to overcoming the 
differences between social classes and creating greater social homogeneity 
(Rutkevich 1977), the persistence of educational inequalities—revealed 
by sociological research—was bound to remain a source of concern. 

Though Soviet commentators could point to declining differences in the 
percentages of various social origin groups receiving lower secondary edu- 
cation (occasioned by the saturation of high-origin demand and the spread 
of universal lower secondary schooling) as evidence of a putative “equal- 
ization” of the educational levels of different social groups (e.g., Vasil’eva 
et al. 1985, p. 158), such claims were clearly undermined by public discus- 
sions of persistent inequalities at higher levels. Recognizing that inequali- 
ties were rooted in differences in actual ability, analysts justified them in 
functional terms—arguing that society had to make best use of the demon- 
strated abilities of its citizens in order to (in consummate dialectical fashion) 
progress sufficiently to overcome all differences in social situations—and 
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tended to reject special policies to promote the underprivileged regardless 
of ability (Rutkevich 1977; Shubkin 1965, 1984). 

Instead, the regime in the early 1970s adopted policies designed to 
equalize opportunities for the enhancement of ability, such as measures 
to improve the material base and quality of instruction in rural general 
schools (Rutkevich and Fillipov 1978). In 1969 special VUZ “preparatory 
departments” were established to provide a supplementary program of 
special preparation primarily to leading young workers, peasants, and 
demobilized soldiers (nominated by their workplace or unit), who were 
allowed direct entry to full-time VUZs without entrance exams upon 
successful completion of the program. The number of participants com- 
pleting such programs jumped from about 20,000 in 1970 (Rutkevich 
and Fillipov 1978, p. 63) to 97,000 in 1976 according to Avis (1983, p. 
225), who argues that the expansion of such divisions accounted for a 
sizable portion of VUZ enrollment growth during the 1970s and had a 
significant impact on the social composition of VUZ students. 

No reliable data has been presented demonstrating the actual impact, 
if any, of these reforms on origin-based educational inequality. Our re- 
sults allow us to determine if reform truly failed to reduce educational 
stratification in Soviet Russia as it did in all of the 13 countries studied 
in Shavit and Blossfeld (1993).° 


DATA AND METHODS 

Data were drawn from two surveys conducted in Russia with the same in- 
strument, which was designed in a collaborative effort of American and 
Russian research teams. A clustered sample representative of adults 
dwelling in the European part of the Russian Federation was interviewed 
under the auspices of the Institute of Sociology, at Moscow’s Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in January—February 1991 (N = 2,177). In April 1991 a 
random sample of adults in two middle-sized cities in the Komi Autono- 
mous Republic, RSFSR, was interviewed under the direction of Michael 
Burawoy (N = 476). We combined the samples to increase our case base, 


° An additional sweeping set of reforms was introduced in 1984, primarily to address 
growing manpower problems by channeling more students into vocational studies 
(Rutkevich 1984). The reform was short-lived (Connor 1991, p. 99) and fell at the 
very end of our period of study, so we will disregard it. 

© It should be kept in mind that the reference population for our data—and thus our 
original empirical findings—is that of European Russia, while that for most of the 
figures and patterns described in previous sections is that of the entire Soviet Union. 
We are aware of the risks of generalizing from Russia to the USSR and regret this 
inconsistency of unit of analysis, but it is made unavoidable by the dearth of statistics 
and previous literature focusing on Russia. 

For details on design of the instrument, sampling and interview procedures, re- 
sponse rates, and quality checks, see Hout et al. (1992). 
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then removed cases with missing data and of those born after 1967 (who 
may not have completed their education by 1991). The net is 2,141 cases. 

To measure the effects of background on educational attainments, we 
employ a recent version (Raftery and Hout 1993; Blossfeld and Shavit 
1993) of a model first pioneered by Mare (1980, 1981), which treats attain- 
ments as a series of transitions—not a scalar accumulation of years. Each 
transition has is own distinct magnitudes and patterns of effects. Let b; 
represent the probability that student i at some level k — 1 will success- 
fully complete the transition to the next level k. Let y;y be the logistic 
transform of p,, and let X, represent the set of J independent variables 
linearly related to y; by a set of regression coefficients B,: 


P 
ya = in(; aaa J = Box + > B;X,,. (1) 
Jk 7 


Since the B, are not subscripted by either i or k, we include a variety of 
interaction terms among the X,, to allow for level- and cohort-specific 
effects, as well as to detect interactions among origin variables. Cohort- 
specific descriptive statistics on all of the independent variables are in 
table 6. 

Our data enable us to model four transitions: (1) the completion of 
lower secondary school; (2) the completion of general secondary school, 
given the completion of lower secondary; (3) the entry to college, given 
completion of general secondary; and (4) completion of a college degree, 
given college entry.’? We coded respondents’ highest level of education 
attained into five categories (see table 6), the first four made up of those 
who failed to make the correspondingly numbered transition, the last 
those who made all transitions. We assumed that all those with “some 
college” or higher had completed general secondary school, since this 
was by far the most common route to VUZ entry, as discussed above. We 
coded those indicating “lower vocational” education as having “lower 
secondary,” since the lower vocational track was designed for lower- 
secondary leavers and is for most an educational cul-de-sac.!3 Those 





12 We were not able to model the transition from completion of lower secondary to 
entry to general secondary since there was no “some general secondary” category 
available to respondents. We doubt, however, that the number of general secondary 
school dropouts is significant; these institutions have a two-year duration and various 
vocational alternatives are available to lower secondary leavers with less academic 
inclinations. 

13 We treat as “lower vocational” those who answered “PTU” to the question about 
high level of education completed. Some respondents giving this response may have 
attended SPTU, a form of vocational training institute not listed among the response 
categories. An SPTU is functionally the same as a PTU and inferior to the specialized 
technical education of the tekhnikum, despite its name. 
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with “specialized secondary” (tekhnikum), posed a dilemma, since the 
proportion of specialized secondary entrants with a general secondary 
diploma has fluctuated over time.'* Since 1975 marked a watershed after 
which such students constituted an increasing majority, we coded those 
specialized secondary graduates born in 1958 or later as having completed 
general secondary, the rest as having only lower secondary. 

We defined six cohorts, as shown in table 6, based on demographic 
and enrollment trends reflected in figure 2. The first cohort, which turned 
17 years old between 1914 and 1945, is not a cohort in any meaningful 
sense, since it spans such a large number of years and was subject to 
wildly varying and contradictory policies, demographic trends, and 
events. There are too few cases, though, to divide it further, so it is 
included as a baseline. The second cohort (born 1929-38) turned 17 be- 
tween the end of the World War H and the onset of Khrushchev’s reforms 
in 1956—a period marked by rebuilding and, toward the end, rapid 
expansion of general secondary school outstripping that of VUZs. The 
third cohort (born 1939—45) corresponds to the demographic “war dent” 
(births began declining in 1939; see Gel’fand 1992) and, roughly, the 
Khrushchev reform period when VUZ enrollments were increased rap- 
idly and students were redirected to vocational rather than general sec- 
ondary education. The fourth cohort (born 1946-54) marks the first wave 
of the postwar baby boom, the end of Khrushchev’s reforms, and the 


14 Tt began in the 1950s at about 5%; climbed sharply toward the end of the decade, 
barely breaking the 50% mark in 1958; then it abruptly dropped to about 25% in 
1963. In the mid-1970s it climbed again, passing 50% in 1975 and quickly reaching 
60%, above where it remained through the end of the 1980s (TsSU 1977, p. 174; 
1981, p. 468; GKSPS 1989, p. 176). 

15 Of course, this procedure implies that we underestimate the proportion of those 
with general secondary who were born before 1958 and overestimate the proportion 
of those with general secondary who were born between 1958 and 1967. Consequently, 
some of the changes in attainments—and in the effects shaping them—in the affected 
cohorts (the two youngest) may be artifactual. However, were we to code specialized 
secondary graduates the same for the entire sample, some of the stability across the 
relevant cohorts could have been artifactual We adopted our procedure since it is 
likely to produce fewer measurement errors. We are encouraged by the fact that our 
cohort-specific measurements of the proportion of respondents who completed general 
secondary (see table 6 above) appear to correspond quite closely to the calculated 
(from fig. 2) cohort-specific averages of the percentage of 17-year-olds graduating from 
general secondary institutions, especially for the four youngest cohorts. 





1940-45 1946-55 1956—62 1963-71 1972-77 1978-84 





Dataset. ...... ... .26 34 .51 54 -66 79 
Offical . > = >> 05 15 45 ,52 -68 84 
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renewed expansion of general secondary, which exceeded the growth in 
annual contingents until 1966 and thereafter kept pace with it. The fifth 
cohort (born 1955-60) marks the second wave of the baby boom and the 
period when general secondary expansion outstripped both VUZ expan- 
sion and cohort growth. The sixth cohort (born 1961-67), smaller than 
the previous two (Soviet births peaked in 1960, but a year later the war 
dent generation reached childbearing age; see Gel’fand 1992), experi- 
enced slower growth in general secondary leavers, and continuing caps 
on the numbers of VUZ entrants. 

Cohort and level are demographic and institutional variables that must 
be controlled in order for us to understand how the main variables of 
interest—gender and social origin (which is composed of both parents’ 
education, the main-earning parent’s occupation, and urban origin) affect 
educational success. We used dummy variables for gender (1 = women; 
0 = men) and urban origin (1 = those who lived in a town of 50,000 or 
more inhabitants when they were 16 years old; 0 = those from less 
populous environments). Mother’s and father’s education were coded as 
closely as possible to respondent’s education, except we could not distin- 
guish between general and specialized secondary education for parents 
since they both provided full secondary diplomas. 

We defined origin classes based on the occupation of the main earner 
in the respondent’s household when the respondent was growing up. 
First, we used procedures suggested by Erikson and Goldthorpe (1992, 
pp. 50-51) and adapted to fit state socialist circumstances to code the 
main earner’s occupation and employment status into an eight-category 
version of Erikson and Goldthorpe’s class schema. We then constructed 
a socioeconomic status index (SEI) to scale these class categories along 
one dimension, using a modified version of procedures employed by Dun- 
can (1961). Table 6 reports the SEI values for each class. Models with 


16 Preliminary analyses showed no difference between the effects of mother’s and 
father’s education on the four transition logits, so we pooled information by summing 
mother’s and father’s educations. Data for one or the other parent was missing for 
111 cases (5% of the valid sample). To avoid the bias that excluding them would have 
introduced, we incorporated a “family structure” effect as a dummy variable equal 
“1” if one parent’s education was missing and zero otherwise. When the family 
structure dummy proved to be insignificant in all four regressions, we dropped it and 
concluded that the loss of one parent was equivalent to losing the equivalent number 
of years of parental education. Our additive specification of parents’ education implies 
that any disadvantage suffered by those with only one parent is due to the absence 
of the missing parent’s contribution to educational origins. While this may be counter- 
intuitive, it is supported by the nonsignificance of a dummy variable for children 
missing one parent. 
V The exact formula was SEI = .59(I,) + .55(E,), where I, refers to the percentage 
of class ८ with income in the top three deciles and E. to the percentage in class c 
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a dummy variable specification of main earner’s occupation fit no better 
than ones with the linear socioeconomic scale (see the appendix). From 
this evidence we conclude that the departures from linearity are not 
significant. 

Table 6 shows that our sample captured some long-term sociodemo- 
graphic trends in Soviet society that have been widely commented upon 
as representing its modernization (e.g., Lewin 1988): structural occupa- 
tional mobility depleted the ranks of agricultural workers and bolstered 
those of professionals and industrial workers, respondents’ and parents’ 
education increased monotonically over time, main earner’s SEI in- 
creased almost monotonically, and urban origins became more common, 
especially following the war. 

We give details of our variable selection and specification procedures 
in appendix A. By way of summary, we note that, in addition to the 
main effects of level, parents’ education, main earner’s occupation, ur- 
ban origin, and sex, we tested two-way interactions involving (1) level 
x cohort; (2) each origin variable and sex X level and x cohort; (3) 
parents’ education x occupation; and (4) parents’ education, main 
earner’s occupation, and urban origin X sex. We also tested three-way 
interactions involving (a) parents’ education, main earner’s occupation, 
urban origin, and sex X level x cohort; (b) parents’ education x main 
earner’s occupation X level; and (c) parents’ education X sex X level— 
for a total of 24 effects, many of which were not significant. We smoothed 
the significant interaction effects by recoding the level and cohort vari- 
ables to linear specifications. ® 


RESULTS 
Changing Transition Rates 
Our data on the cohort-specific success rates at each transition (fig. 3) 


reflect the trends displayed in figure 2 in a new light. Transition rates 
reveal squeezes on institutions that enrollment figures by themselves can- 


with greater than general secondary education (including specialized secondary, some 
college, or more) Since data on income were not available for respondents’ parents 

the class-specific SEI values were computed using information on the respondents’ 
earnings. The resulting SEI rankings reflect the Soviet particularities in occupational 
prestige rankings observed by Treiman (1977): manual work is upgraded and routine 
clerical work downgraded, relative to the rankings of such occupations in non- 
Communist countries. See Gradolph (1993) for a detailed discussion of this pattern of 
earnings differences among occupational groups in Russia 

"8 Universal entry to secondary school eliminated variance in the first transition for 
the last three cohorts at level 1, so we treat the first transition as “missing” for the 
last three cohorts 
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not. When enrollment figures rise we cannot be sure that an individual’s 
chances for advancing from one level to the next higher level have gone 
up or that there are simply more people “at risk” of moving up because 
of changes at lower levels of the system. 

The pressures on academic secondary and VUZs definitely rose during 
the Soviet period. Lower secondary education rose meteorically from just 
over half to nearly universal across the first four cohorts. Universal lower 
secondary was practically achieved by the time the 1946-54 cohort 
reached that level in the early 1960s. The transition rate from lower to 
general secondary rose more modestly until after the rise of incomplete 
secondary was over. The transition rate to general secondary dropped 
from 50% to 45% for the 1929-38 cohort due to the abrupt rise in lower 
secondary completion, then rose modestly to 55% for the small 1939-45 
cohort. It stalled at 55% for the 1946-54 cohort due to the combination 
of Khrushchev’s reforms and saturation at the lower secondary level 
for postwar “booming” cohorts, only to rise dramatically for the two 
youngest cohorts, reaching 80% by the late 1980s. 

Higher education institutions could accommodate modestly growing 
enrollments but could not keep up with the rapidly growing numbers of 
students who were eligible for VUZ entry. As we saw in figure 2, VUZ 
entrants exceeded general secondary leavers in the immediate postwar 
years because returning soldiers enrolled to resume the educations that 
military service interrupted. After that disruption, VUZ entries grew 
slowly while the number of general secondary leavers exploded. Conse- 
quently, the general secondary-to-VUZ transition rate declined steadily 
from roughly three-fourths of the 1929-38 cohort to barely one-half of 
the 1961-67 cohort. Decline on this scale is unprecedented. Italy and 
Ireland experienced a squeeze on higher education entry after rapid 
expansion of secondary education (Cobalti 1990; Shavit and Westerbeek 
1995; Raftery and Hout 1993), but nothing on this scale—fewer cohorts 
were affected and the decline was more modest. 

Information on VUZ dropout rates is not generally available. Ac- 
cording to official criticisms they grew as a result of Khrushchev’s re- 
forms, but hard data have been lacking. Our data show virtually no 
change in the transition from VUZ entry to a VUZ degree. The VUZ 
success rate drops slightly for the third cohort (they were in university 
during Krushchev’s reforms) and again in the last two cohorts. The de- 


19 The decline in general secondary coverage occasioned by Khrushchev’s reforms 
affected people born ın the 1940s, i.e., the latter half of cohort 3 and the first few 
years of cohort 4, so it is not visible in the chart. We broke the cohorts where we did 
so that we could focus on Krushchev’s effects on VUZ entry (for which our 1939-45 
cohort is well situated). 
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clines in the cohorts born since 1955 are more significant than this figure 
makes them appear because they are exclusively among men. 

Some of the change over time is the consequence of previous changes; 
that is, once educated, parents have more resources and higher aspira- 
tions for their children than their parents had for them. This puts upward 
pressure on educational institutions. How much of the trend toward more 
education in Russia was the second-generation consequence of the pre- 
ceding generation’s advance, which was reflected as higher origins for 
our respondents from later cohorts? With the model of transition rates 
(described in the appendix) we can compare cohorts while holding ori- 
gin constant. Figure 4 shows each cohort’s expected transition rates for 
urban-origin men and women whose main earner was a skilled worker 
and whose parents had complete secondary education. It also shows each 
cohort’s overall transition rates for comparison. 

The upgraded origins of recent cohorts are sufficient to sustain univer- 
sal incomplete secondary education. Even 50 years ago, virtually no par- 
ents who themselves had completed secondary school would allow their 
children to drop out before completing some secondary education. 

Social composition also plays a role in sustaining high levels of general 
secondary education in recent cohorts. While general secondary educa- 
tion for the parents is “average” for recent cohorts, the early cohorts 
would have had higher rates of general secondary education if their par- 
ents had that much education. The improving composition masks some 
pressures for reversal in Soviet policy toward secondary education. 
Although the most recent cohort has the highest secondary completion 
rates, the 1939-45 cohort stands significantly above the adjacent ones. 
The first cohort to be in secondary school after World War H (born 
1929-38) actually achieved less than the preceding cohort. The 1939—45 
cohort—attending secondary school in the late 1950s—achieved far 
more. The Krushchev reforms harmed the 1946-54 cohort. For men 
whose parents achieved secondary education, there is no net trend in their 
own transition rates; women’s chances improved by almost 20 percentage 
points. 

The drop in the transition to higher education is all the more precipi- 
tous for those from educated backgrounds. Nearly all of the offspring of 
people with general secondary education born before World War H could 
expect to enroll in VUZ; that expectation dropped by 40 percentage points 
over the six cohorts we consider (about 50 years). 

As noted above, the steady state in graduation rates for those who 
enter VUZ masks a drop in men’s graduation rates in recent cohorts (fig. 
4, part D). The changing social origins do not affect the trend because 
origins only weakly affect earning a degree once the student has entered 
a VUZ. 
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Changing Educational Stratification 


Social origins and gender significantly affect the chances of educational 
success at each transition for each cohort (see table 7). The pattern of 
effects is complicated, with effects varying in magnitude across transi- 
tions and cohorts. The constants capture the combined effects of cohort 
size and institutional change. Parents’ education interacts with main 
earner’s occupation and sex (although these interactions are the same for 
all cohorts and transitions). This means that the effects of parents’ educa- 
tion are greater for high status families and that the effect of class is 
greater for families in which the parents have academic educations. The 
return to each unit of parents’ education is in all cases .07 higher for 
women than for men. 

Geographical origins strongly affected entry to secondary education in 
the first three cohorts (urban origins were advantageous). Urban origins’ 
ability to aid the completion of general secondary school was statistically 
significant but modest, except for its strong effect on the 1939-45 co- 
hort.” The urban-rural gap at VUZ entry was appreciable for all cohorts. 
This cross-level pattern suggests that performance-based selection— 
clearly embodied in the VUZ entrance exam—was more favorable to 
urban youths than were the pure self-selection mechanisms (aspirations, 
analysis of chances, etc.) operative at the general secondary level. It 
supports the argument that the disadvantage of rural youths was rooted 
in the inferior quality of primary and secondary training outside the cities 


20 The coefficients in table 7 show the effects of social origin and gender on the chances 
of educational success at each transition for each cohort and serve as the basis for the 
remaining analyses in this article. The coefficients were calculated from our preferred 
statistical model, which we describe in the appendix. In our initial models the fluctua- 
tions of coefficients across cohorts and transitions were considerable. In order to 
produce results we could interpret, we constrained many of the interactions to be 
linear functions of cohort and/or level (see the appendix below). The linear constraints 
dampened some, but not all, of the large fluctuations, and eliminated those which 
were not statistically significant It is important to note that the amplitude of the 
fluctuations that remain is less than that of the corresponding unconstrained coeffi- 
cients. To take one example, freeing each cohort-specific effect of gender on comple- 
tion of a VUZ degree produces the following six coefficients (in order of cohort): 
—1.79, —0.63, 3.94, - 1.04, 0.26, and 1.05. These compare with —0.81, - 0.81, 
1.44, —0.81, 0.32, and 1.44, according to the preferred model. Freeing this particular 
constraint resulted in a likelihood ratio of .40 (5 df). Similar experiments with some 
of the other highly constrained results likewise confirmed that (a) lack of fit and (b) 
odd patterns like this are both features of the data, not artifacts introduced by our 
procedures. 

21 The sharp and brief rise in the urban origin effect on general secondary completion 
for the 1929-45 cohort is consistent with the observation of many (e.g., Medvedev 
and Medvedev 1978) that Khrushchev’s policies generally wrought great harm in the 
countryside. 
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(Zaslavsky 1982). Among university students, those of rural origins were 
slightly more likely to graduate. To overcome their disadvantage and 
gain entry to a VUZ, rural youths would have had to display exceptional 
drive and ability, which would serve them well once they got to the 
university (see Mare [1980, 1993] for a more general form of this “unob- 
servable heterogeneity” argument). 

Women’s educational disadvantage—more pronounced in less edu- 
cated families of origin22_ was wiped out during the Soviet period. In 
this regard, Russia is consistent with all 13 cases examined in Blossfeld 
and Shavit (1993). 

Due to the interaction between parents’ education and class we con- 
sider them together (table 8). The spread between the most and least 
favorable parents’ education and class (using high and low extreme val- 
ues for each variable) gives an indication of the overall combined effect of 
the two variables for a given transition and cohort. Research on changing 
educational stratification in other countries leads us to expect little varia- 
tion among cohorts and weaker effects at higher levels of the educational 
system (Blossfeld and Shavit 1993). With some notable exceptions, Rus- 
sia conforms to the general pattern established elsewhere. The combined 
effect is greatest at the first transition, equal for the two subsequent ones, 
and lowest for the final one. There are important exceptions occurring 
in the pre-1929 and 1939-45 cohorts. For the oldest cohort, the spread 
is greatest at VUZ entry— reflecting the high magnitudes of both the main 
education and class effects—but opposite in sign. The VUZ recruitment 
policies in effect at various times during the 1920s and 1930s apparently 
were effective and reversed advantage to lower class groups.’ For the 
1939-45 cohort, the education effect dropped as the first transition neared 
saturation. At VUZ entry, a heightened class effect this time favors those 
with higher origins, indicating that Khrushchev’s egalitarian reforms not 
only failed, but had the opposite result to that which was intended. As 
for the final transition, we have no ready explanation for the rather 


22 For parents’ education = 8 (both parents have some college), add .56 to the gender 
effect. For parents’ education = 6 (both have high school degrees), add .42 to the 
gender effect, etc. 

२3 As Mare (1993) has recently shown, there are a number of possible ways unobserved 
determinants of educational success might influence measured origin effects at a given 
transition. Unfortunately, our data do not contain the information on siblings neces- 
sary to correct for this in the manner he suggests. 

4 Recall that the oldest cohort spans 30 years of fluctuating and occasionally contra- 
dictory education policies. The negative sign of the class effect, which must be viewed 
in conjunction with the interaction between parental education and class, testifies to 
the effectiveness of those policies, however short-lived, which were designed to favor 
working-class students, especially at the VUZ entry level. 
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TABLE 8 


COMBINED EFFECTS OF PARENTS’ EDUCATION AND MAIN EARNER’S OCCUPATION ON 
EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION AND COHORT. MEN, 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA, 1991 
COHORT 
Pre-1929 1929-38 1939—45 1946-54 1955-60 1961-67 


Incomplete secondary: 


Class I, 
education 8 ... ... 6.79 6.79 6.22 
Class I, 
education 2 ....... 1.68 1.68 5 13 
Class VIIb, 
education 8 .. 5.86 5.86 1.57 
Class VIIb, 
education 2. ... 1.46 1.46 1.19 
Spread ............... 5.33 5.33 5.03 
General secondary: 
Class I, 
education 8 ....... 1 83 1.83 1.83 1.83 1 83 1.83 
Class I, 
education 2 ...... 44 44 44 44 44 44 
Class VIb, 
education 8 ....... .90 90 90 90 90 90 
Class VIIb, 
education 2 ....... .22 .22 .22 .22 ied .22 
Spread .......... ... 161 161 1.61 1.61 1.61 1.61 
Enter VUZ: 
Class I, 
education 8 ....... 5.61 1.83 4 20 1.83 1.83 1.83 
Class I, 
education 2 —.40 2.82 44 44 44 
Class VIb, 
education 8 n 6.54 .90 143 90 .90 .90 
Class VIIb, 
education 2 .... 1.23 .22 .75 .22 22 .22 
Spread ... . . . ...... 6.93 1.61 3 45 161 161 1.61 
VUZ degree: 
Class 1, 
education 8 ... . 23 77 — 38 —.91 .23 1.38 
Class I, 
education 2.. . 11 —.62 —1 76 —1 04 11 1.25 
Class VIb, 
education 8 .. —.76 67 41 —1.01 —.76 —.50 
Class VIIb, 
education 2 ....... —.18 — 01 —.27 — 43 —.18 .08 
Spread .......... .... -99 1 39 2.18 .60 .99 1.88 


NOTE.——“Spread” row gives maximum difference in’ combined effect magnitude for relevant cohort. 
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dramatic intercohort fluctuations, as they include several changes in sign 
for each effect. The high negative magnitude of the class effect for the 
war cohort does suggest that Khrushchev’s reforms had the effect of 
increasing the dropout rate among VUZ students of higher origins, and 
the subsequent reversal casts doubt on the effectiveness of the “prepara- 
tory departments” at increasing the retention of worker-origin VUZ stu- 
dents. 


Evaluating MMI 


The MMI hypothesis predicts that rapid rises in educational success at 
one level will—if they lead to saturation of upper-class demand—result 
in a decrease in educational stratification at that level and an increase 
in educational stratification at the next level, unless they are offset by 
corresponding increases. At the lower secondary level, middle-class de- 
mand is already practically saturated among the urban population for 
the oldest cohort (fig. 4 above), so the gains in overall transition rate at 
this level led to pronounced destratification across the first three cohorts 
(results not shown), as less privileged groups gained from the expansion 
of coverage. As noted above, the overall general secondary completion 
rate actually declined for the 1929-38 cohort and, to a lesser extent, the 
1946-54 cohort, largely as a result of this expansion. Also, the overall 
VUZ entry rate falls across the four youngest cohorts. According to MMI, 
drops in the conditional transition rates at both of these levels should 
lead to increased stratification. Though general secondary education 
coverage grows rapidly for the 1939-45 group and the two youngest 
cohorts, upper-class demand never reaches full saturation: the expected 
completion rate for men with the highest main earner’s SEI (71) and 
parents’ education (10) values peaks at 95% for the 1939—45 cohort, 
drops to 88% for the subsequent 1946-54 cohort, then rises monotonically 
to reach 94% in the youngest (1961-67) cohort. Thus, according to the 
strong version of MMI, we expect no change in the amount of stratifica- 
tion at the general secondary level, rapid growth notwithstanding. To 
evaluate these predictions, we examine changes in the effects of parents’ 
education and main earner’s occupation on success at the general second- 
ary and VUZ entry levels. In the following figures we use probabilities 
expected under the model in table 7 rather than observed probabilities 
(some of which would be based on very few cases—N = 0, 1, or 2 in 
some combinations of parental education and cohort). 

Among urban Russians, there is some evidence that increased stratifi- 
cation did materialize at the general secondary level for the 1929-38 and 
1946-54 cohorts (fig. 5). The slopes of these lines are steeper than those 
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Fic. 5.—Expected probability of completing general secondary by social ori- 
gin, cohort, and gender, European Russia, 1991. For A and C, both parents, 
general, secondary education (sum = 6); for B and D, main earner, skilled worker 
(SEI = 36). 
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of the others in each case, though the difference appears to be minimal 
among men.” 

To verify that this graphic form is not obscuring a trend in stratifica- 
tion, we calculated the ratio of the form 


Êi 


’ 
$ 10,1,k] 





Ria = (2) 
where i indexes parents’ education, 7 indexes main earner’s occupation, 
k indexes cohort, and / indexes level. For a given gender, and for geo- 
graphic origin, R,,,, will be less than one because the top combination of 
parents’ education and main earner’s occupation—that is, both parents 
with college degree ( = 10), Class I (j = 1)—will have a higher expected 
probability than any other social origin combination. If stratification is 
increasing, then the gap between the top and other combinations will 
widen, and the R,,,, will decrease away from one over time. 

The ratios of expected probabilities of finishing general secondary edu- 
cation change appreciably over time (as the selected R,,, values in fig. 6 
show), particularly for persons with disadvantaged origins. Strikingly, 
the intercohort pattern of changes mirrors precisely the pattern of changes 
in the overall transition rate (fig. 6, part B). This indicates that not only 
did decreases in the overall rate indeed lead to increased stratification as 
predicted by MMI, but also, in contradiction to MMI, increases in the 
overall rate led to decreases in stratification, despite the fact that satura- 
tion of upper-class demand was not attained in the course of these in- 
creases. Over the course of the Soviet period, there is practically no net 
trend among men. Among women, however, a positive trend is dis- 
cernable over time, indicating less stratification in recent cohorts than in 
earlier ones. 

Stratification increased at the point of entering higher education. The 
effect of main earner’s occupation on the probability of entering VUZ 
was much greater for the 1939—45 cohort than for any other, particularly 
among women (fig. 7, parts A and C). Though the effect of class on 
the log odds of entering VUZ does not change, class differences in the 


25 The expected probabilities in fig. 5—-particularly in part B, which shows the rela- 
tionship between success and parents’ education for urban women—vary over a wider 
range at lower-origin than higher-origin parents’ education despite the absence of a 
significant interaction between parents’ education and cohort at level 2. The differ- 
ences are due to the inherent nonlinearity of the logistic regression model. The effect 
of continuous variable X on the probability of success p is given by the partial deriva- 
tive of p with respect to X: dy/dX = B,p (1 — p), where B, is the logistic regression 
coefficient for the effect of X on y. For fixed B, dy/dX increases from zero to 0.25 B, 
as p increases from zero to 0.5, and then decreases to zero again as f continues to 
increase from 0.5 to 1 See Petersen (1985) for details. 
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Fic. 6.—Ratios of expected complete general secondary rates by gender and 
geographic origin, European Russia, 1991 (main earner’s class and parents’ edu- 
cation controlled; baseline is main earners’ SEJ = 71). For A, class I (SEI = 
71); general education (sum = 6); for B, class IIIa (SEI = 56), general education 
(sum = 6); for C, class VIla (SEI = 29), general education (sum = 6); for D, 
class VIIa (SEI = 29), primary education (sum = 2). 
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Fic. 7.—-Expected probability of entering VUZ by social origin, cohort, and 
gender, European Russia, 1991. For A and C, both parents, general secondary 
education (sum = 6); for B and D, main earner, skilled worker (SEI = 36). 
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probabilities of VUZ entry in the three youngest compared with the two 
oldest cohorts increase because the constants decrease. Thus the un- 
changing effect of class has a larger impact on the probability of VUZ 
entry. This is our evidence that the failure of the university system to 
keep up with growing numbers of persons eligible to enter lowered the 
probability of entry to the point where even the highest educational cate- 
gories fell short of 100% entry. The effect of parents’ education is by far 
the greatest in the pre-1929 cohort (fig. 7, parts B and D). The profound 
curve in the line for the pre-1929 cohort is attributable to the ceiling 
effect built into the logistic regression model.” For women the probability 
of VUZ entry is distributed over a wider range in the last two cohorts 
than in the other post-1929 cohorts; among men it is the last three cohorts 
that have a wider range of expected probabilities. The underlying param- 
eter did not change, but the logjam in higher education reduced every- 
one’s chances enough that even the people in those cohorts from high 
educational backgrounds do not approach 100% enrollment. 

The ratio R, +; of each social origin combination’s probability of VUZ 
entry to that of the comparison group declines over time for all but 
the lowest educational category (fig. 8). This is our clearest evidence of 
increased stratification. If stratification were not increasing at the univer- 
sity level, R, would show no net trend. The fact that it declines means 
that each class’s chances of VUZ entry—relative to the chances of the 
top class—fall over time. 

The increased stratification at the university level canceled the egalitar- 
ian effects of increased access to general secondary education. This is 
most clearly seen in the cumulative probability of attaining a VUZ degree 
for each social origin and gender (fig. 9). We multiplied the expected 
probability of each transition to obtain an expected cumulative probabil- 
ity of a degree. The key cohorts are highlighted with darker, wider lines 
in figure 9. Parts A and C show a slightly higher effect of main earner’s 
occupation among women and men born 1939-45 and 1961-67 and 
among men born 1955-60. Parts B and D show that only the oldest 
cohort experienced substantially sharper stratification by parents’ edu- 
cation. 

Figure 9 is useful for descriptive purposes, too. It shows that even 
middle-class young peoples’ prospects of earning a university degree dete- 
riorated throughout the Soviet period. Young people from working-class 
and peasant origins whose parents had academic educations also experi- 


26 This is an intrinsic feature of the logistic regression model, which implies that 
dp/dX = B,p(1 — $). 

2 When p = .5, dp/dX = B,(1 — p) is greater than when p = .8 by a factor of 25/ 
16 (more than a 50% increase in dp/dX) 
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Fic. 8.—Ratios of expected VUZ entry rates by gender and geographic origin, 
European Russia, 1991 (main earner’s class and parents’ education controlled; 
baseline is main earners’ SEI = 71; parents’ education sum = 10). For A, class 
I (SEI = 71), general education (sum = 6); for B, class Ia (SEI = 56), general 
education (sum = 6); for C, class VIa (SEI = 29), general education (sum = 
6), for D, class VIIa (SEI = 29), primary education (sum = 2). 
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enced a steady deterioration of their prospects for earning a university 
degree. The most disadvantaged young people—those whose parents 
were working class and had achieved less than secondary education— 
saw an initial rise in their prospects during the early part of the Soviet 
period, but they fell as did everyone else’s after the 1960s. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Our 1991 national survey of social structure and consciousness in Russia 
reveals substantial inequality of educational attainments throughout the 
Soviet period. Parents’ education, main earner’s occupation, and geo- 
graphical origin remained instrumental to these inequalities. Gender dif- 
ferences—initially favorable to men—were removed during the Soviet 
period, and for some transitions were reversed. 

Secondary education grew rapidly in Russia throughout this century, 
much as it has done in other industrialized nations. Russian higher educa- 
tion, though, failed to keep pace with the rapid growth of secondary 
education. This disparity led to an enrollment squeeze at the university 
level. Far more students were prepared for university education than the 
higher educational system (VUZ) could accommodate. The result was a 
dramatic fall in the proportion of secondary school graduates who went 
on to higher education between 1962 and 1980. In the cohorts born after 
1945, all social origin groups experienced declining prospects for making 
the transition from academic secondary to university education. For men 
of any social origin, this helped produce a drop in the overall odds of 
attaining a VUZ degree across the three postwar cohorts, while the gains 
by women relative to men at each educational transition offset the impact 
of the bottleneck at VUZ entry. As a result women’s odds of attaining a 
VUZ degree over this same period neither rose or fell. 

The rapid expansion of general secondary education led to greater 
equality of educational opportunity. Although all origin groups benefited 
to some extent, Russians from worker or peasant origins whose parents 
had minimal education gained the most from the expansion. The re- 
sulting bottleneck at the VUZ entry point hurt these same disadvantaged 
groups more than the rest, however, so the effect of social origins on 
the conditional probabilities of making this crucial transition actually 
increased during the later decades of the Soviet period. The overall effect 
of more equality of opportunity at the secondary level and less at the 
university level was little net change across the three postwar cohorts in 
the social-origin-based differences in the likelihood of attaining a VUZ 
degree. While this finding lends support to scholars who claim that the 
Soviet class structure crystallized during the 1970s and 1980s (e.g., Lapi- 
dus 1983), the image of crystallization fails to capture the related trend 
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of all origin groups—even the most advantaged—facing declining proba- 
bilities of attaining a VUZ degree. Furthermore, the contradictions that 
produced “crystallization”—rising opportunity at the secondary level 
canceled out at the university level—are both complicated and subtle 
enough that we doubt that they could have had the destabilizing political 
consequences Lapidus and others envisioned. 

Reform fared no better in the Soviet Union than in the 13 countries 
studied by Blossfeld and Shavit (1993). While there was less inequality 
in chances of attaining a VUZ degree for those who reached college age 
immediately following the war than for those who did so earlier (1929—38 
vs. pre-1929 cohorts), there was greater class inequality for the cohort 
born during the war (except among urban men) despite the favorable 
conditions associated with its small size. This is decisive proof of the 
adverse results of Khrushchev’s efforts to make access to higher educa- 
tion more egalitarian. Attempts in the 1970s to bolster the representation 
and performance of worker- and peasant-origin youths at the VUZ level 
through the creation of preparatory departments succeeded, at best, only 
in preventing these groups from losing further ground. 

The postwar increase in educational stratification at the university 
level in Russia is highly unusual. Blossfeld and Shavit (1993) identify 
only two industrialized nations (Sweden and the Netherlands) where so- 
cial class barriers actually fell. But they find none where social class 
barriers became higher. In Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Soviet- 
dominated regimes were implementing quota schemes that fostered a 
destratification of education in the first socialist generation (Szelenyi and 
Aschaffenberg 1993; Mateju 1993). The Soviets also tried quotas but 
quickly abandoned them (Matthews 1973).”8 

The MMI model anticipated this accentuation of class differences in 
higher education in a system manifestly committed to eliminating such 
differences. The Russian case implies a modification of MMI, however. 
We encountered instances of decreases in inequality corresponding to 
expansions at the general secondary level, even without ceiling effects on 
privileged social origin groups. It is possible that 100% expected transi- 
tion rates for the upper classes at a given level is simply an unrealistic 
definition of saturation of their demand. Especially at higher levels, it is 
likely that some youths of any social origin group would opt not to con- 
tinue their education. While the top social origin groups expected transi- 
tion rates for the cohorts in question did not reach 100%, it did come 
relatively close. 

Overall, the concept underlying MMI—that the level of inequality in 


28 The Soviets did maintain ethnic quotas in the non-Russian republics until at least 
1991. 
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attainment at a given educational level is inversely associated with the 
growth (or decline) of enrollments relative to the eligible population 
size—receives strong support from our results. Increasing transition rates 
at one level might produce greater equality at that level but will produce 
greater inequality at a subsequent level unless the pressure is relieved by 
proportionate expansion there as well. This occurred twice during the 
Soviet period. First, a sudden expansion of lower secondary education for 
the 1929-38 cohort brought about a drop in the conditional probability of 
completing general secondary education, to the detriment of the lower- 
origin groups. Then the postwar expansion of general secondary school 
created an enrollment squeeze at the VUZ level which again dispropor- 
tionately hurt the chances of lower-origin classes. 

The irony of inequality induced by the pressures of expansion at lower 
levels in Russian education is that it occurred despite an intention to 
reduce inequalities. The Soviets saw centralization as a collective control 
mechanism that would efficiently allocate human capital and simulta- 
neously counteract the tendency of individual choices to perpetuate in- 
equalities across generations. We cannot evaluate their allocation of 
human capital. Our assessment of the intergenerational persistence of 
educational inequality shows that, despite some early successes in reduc- 
ing the importance of social origins for educational achievement, educa- 
tional stratification was greater at the end of the Soviet period than at 
the beginning. The various reform efforts undertaken during the Soviet 
period not only failed to counteract the stratifying pressures created by 
individual differences in resources but also produced stratifying pressures 
of its own. By reforming only parts of the system at a time (starting at 
the lowest levels), educational policymakers put pressure on the levels 
above. The planners could not anticipate that opening access at one level 
would increase stratification at the next level, but that outcome is now 
clear. 


APPENDIX 
Constructing Linear Cohort Contrasts 


We employ the same approach as that used by Raftery and Hout (1993) 
and Hout, Raftery, and Bell (1993), analyzing the sample of transitions, 
not of individuals. We pooled data for the four transitions (at each of 
which the ineligible population is censored) and the dependent variable 
is a dummy variable, success, which equals one if the transition is made 
and zero if it is not. 

To arrive at a preferred model, we followed a set modeling procedure 
(table A1). The first step (A) was to settle upon a specification of the 
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main earner’s class variable and the main effects to be tested. We deter- 
mined that the scalar specification of the main earning parent’s class 
based on the calculated SEI scores was preferable to a dummy-variable 
specification (models 1 and 2). The scalar specification uses six fewer 
degrees of freedom at the cost of only 11 chi-square points, and is prefera- 
ble from a modeling standpoint since it makes it easier to test for interac- 
tions: We also determined that variables for family intactness and farm- 

‘worker status did not improve fit and were not significant, so they were 
discarded for the remainder of the analysis (models 3 and 4). 

The next step (B).involved entering dummy-variable specifications of 
the all the two-way interactions involving level. Cohort x level interac- 
tions were included as 20 dummies corresponding to five of the six cohort 
categories for each level. This specification has the consequence of freeing 
the constants at each cohort-level combination. A priori constraints on 
the constants can lead to biased estimates of other effects; with this speci- 
fication we avoid that danger. The interactions of level with parents’ 
education, parent’s class, urban origin, and gender (female) are entered 
as dummies to establish level-specific values for each of these background 
effects, which will serve as baselines in the search for level-specific inter- 
actions between cohort and the effect (i.e., level x cohort X background 
effect interactions). In step C we enter the two-way interactions among 
background variables (model 5), remove the nonsignificant ones (model 
6), and determine that no interactions between these significant effects 
and level are significant (not shown). 

We then identify three-way interactions between each background 
variable, level, and cohort, and we constrain those that are significant 
to be level-specific ordinal recodings of the cohort variable; these recod- 
ings serve as multipliers of the main effect of the background variable 
at the relevant level. We proceed one level at a time (steps D—G), identi- 
fying then constraining these interactions in the three stages illustrated 
for step D (the two latter stages are collapsed into one for steps E—G). 
First, dummy-variable specifications of the level x cohort interactions 
at a given level are multiplied by each of the four background variables 
(model 8). This uses 4(C, — 1) degrees of freedom, where G, is the number 
of cohorts for which parameters are estimated at level & (three in the 
case of level 1, otherwise six). In a substep, we adjusted the dummy 
specifications so that within each respective set of interactions the omitted 
category is either the highest or lowest. This allows us to evaluate the 
statistical significance of the interaction—if none of the “dummy interac- 
tion” terms differ significantly from the (level-specific) baseline magni- 
tude of the effect, there is no significant change in the effect across co- 
horts. In the next stage, we remove insignificant interactions (model 9). 

This leaves a series of dummy interaction terms, some or all of which 
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TABLE A2 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS, PREFERRED MODEL 


Variable* b SE P 
Level (1 = 1) 3 = 2) (4 = 3) (2 = 4) Ep क 1 082 .129 000 
Level 1 X cohort (1) (2) (3) .......... ey sala 955 .147 .000 
Level 2 > cohort (6) (1, 3, 5) (2, 4 . .... un — 367 .076 000 
Level 3 x cohort (6) (1, 3, 4, 5) (2 = 5) ..... ........ . š .561 066 000 
Level 4 X cohort (6) (5) (1, 2, 3) (4) . . .. wee. 1.093 .130 000 
Parents’ education (sum) .......... z बरस. र .697 .126 .000 
Parents' SEI NEEE ate AT .099 .018 000 
Urban 16. ।., eee. 1.220 257 000 
Woman: s. 1 a व sates > EEA —2.711 433 000 
Parents’ SEI X parents’ education ts haloes 002 .001 .014 
Parents’ education X woman .. |... 069 .035 052 
Parents’ education X level (2, 3,4 = 1) ........ ........ — 614 .117 .000 
Parent's SEI x level (1, 2) (4) (3) ... .............. ... .. ¬ .033 006 000 
Urban 16 X level (1) (3) (2) (4) .... १०७२४ — .329 096 001 
Woman by level (3, 4) (2) (1) ... . PPS S sa .776 168 000 
Parents’ education X cohort (3 = 1) for L1 . ac tei — .663 194 001 
Parents’ SEI X cohort (3 = 1) forZ1 . ....... ....... .067 ,024 005 
Urban 16 X cohort (3 = 1) for L2 ... .. रर .627 325 .054 
Woman X cohort (1—3) (4) (5) (6) for L2 ........... TENT .346 .062 .000 
Parents’ education X cohort (1 = 1) for L3 ............ 770 .144 000 
Parents’ SEI x cohort (3) (2, 4, 5, 6) (1) for L3 .. .. — 033 006 000 
Woman X cohort (2, 3) (1) (6, 5) (4) forl3 | ..... .431 085 .000 
Parents' educahon X cohort (1, 4—6 = 1) for L4 —.212 042 .000 
Parents’ SEI X cohort (6) (1, 5) (2, 4) (3) for L4 z —.016 .003 .000 
Woman X cohort (1, 2, 4) (5) (3, 6) for L4 ............... 1.126 .173 .000 
Constant... 1 ua eogi £ 4 ua ori —3 772 .432 .000 


NOTE — x?(—2 LL) = 4,747, df = 4,595 

* Recodings of level and cohort for interaction terms are presented in abbreviated fashion For recod- 
ings in dummy form (e g , parents’ education X level) original values set equal to “1” are given in 
parentheses, remaining values are set at zero For recodings ın ordinal form (e.g , parent’s SEI x level) 
inital categories recoded with the same value are regrouped within parentheses, which are arranged in 
ascending order of the new values, beginning with “1 ” See table Al and appendix text for more detail 


may be significantly different from the maximum or minimum baseline 
effect. But this specification of three-way interactions is not parsimonious 
and leaves no way of ascertaining the significance of the differences 
among nonbaseline categories without a series of two-way t-tests that 
greatly complicate the analysis. To correct these flaws, we undertook a 
third stage, where we respecified each significant level X cohort interac- 
tion as a single, ordinal (sometimes dummy) multiplier of the relevant 
background effect (model 10). These “linearized” interaction terms are 
level-specific recodings of the ordinal cohort variable based on the ob- 
served pattern among the dummy interaction terms. The recodings are 
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given in the “Comments” column. For example, inspection of the 
dummy interaction terms for parents’ education X cohort at level 1 
suggested a significant difference in the size of the effect between the third 
cohort and the first two, but not between the first two. The interaction is 
therefore respecified as a single variable (model 10), which equals par- 
ents’ education for level 1, cohort 3, zero for all other levels and cohorts. 
Similarly, the dummy interaction terms for sex X cohort at level 2 (model 
11) suggested that, while for each cohort the effect differed significantly 
from the baseline value (maximum at cohort 6), there was also a pattern 
of differences across some, but not all, of the remaining cohorts. A linear 
specification of this pattern was significant (model 12). We were able to 
fit statistically significant “constrained” specifications (either ordinal or 
dummy in form) for each three-way interaction that was significant in 
the dummy interaction specification. In every case, the one degree of 
freedom specification resulted in little or no loss of fit (cf. models 9 and 
10). This multistaged “identify and constrain” procedure thus provides 
not only a rigorous test for changes in the magnitudes of background 
effects across cohorts at specific transitions; it also provides the most 
parsimonious specifications of these changes. 

In the final three steps we constrain in a similar fashion the two-way 
background X level interactions (H), the two-way level X cohort inter- 
action (1)—which is respecified as a set of four ordinal recodings of the 
cohort variable, one corresponding to each level—and the main effect of 
level (J). The result is our preferred model, presented in table A2, which 
we used to calculate the magnitudes of the background effects and con- 
stants for each level and cohort combination (table 7). 
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The Wider Circle of Friends 


in Adolescence! 
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Adolescents interact with a variety of peers, in addition to the close 
friends generally emphasized in the literature. In this article I con- 
trast the style and content of the communications directed to close 
friends and other youths characterized by varying degrees of “near- 
ness and remoteness.” The handwritten messages found in high 
school yearbooks are analyzed and used to illustrate some of the 
distinct features of each type of discourse. This analysis suggests 
that while intimate relations undoubtedly play a key role in devel- 
opment, adolescents also learn a great deal about themselves and 
the social world they must navigate through their interactions with 
the wider circle of friends. 


INTRODUCTION 

Researchers interested in adolescence have increasingly focused on the 
role of close friends (Laursen 1993a). The writings of Sullivan (1953) and 
recent reformulations and extensions of his original insights (Youniss 
1980; Youniss and Smollar 1985) have been especially influential.” Close 
friendships are seen as offering the adolescent some important advantages 
over parent-child relations because they are inherently more egalitarian 
and less judgmental. These features encourage the adolescent to explore 
identity issues under the “safeguards of trust and reciprocity” (Smollar 
and Youniss 1982, p. 296). Savin-Williams and Berndt (1990, pp. 278- 
79) summarize Sullivan’s argument: 


Such friends increase one another’s self-esteem; provide information, emo- 
tional support, and advice; and help and support one another. Friends also 
contribute to an evolving sense of identity, of having a place in the world 
Through self-disclosure, and by allowing oneself to become vulnerable 


! I wish to thank Theodore Groat, Charles H. McCaghy, David A. Kinney, and the 
AJS reviewers for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of the article. Address 
correspondence to Peggy C. Giordano, Department of Sociology, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 43403 

? Furman (1993 90), e g., labels Sullivan’s theory “the preeminent conceptualiza- 
tion of the field.” 
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before a coequal, adolescent friends share with one another their most 
personal thoughts and feelings, become sensitive to the needs and desires 
of others, and, in the process, acquire a deep understanding of the other 
and the self. This intimacy, according to Sullivan, has critical significance 
for future interpersonal relationships (including romances), and is crucial 
both to developing a sense of connectedness with others and individuating 
the self. 


This emphasis on close friends has provided an important counterpoint 
to a family-dominated view of development. But despite the centrality 
of these relationships in adolescents’ lives, an exclusive focus on dyads 
(Kandel 1978) or “the group of friends [respondents] you usually hang 
around with” (Giordano, Cernkovich, and Pugh 1986, p. 1183) tends to 
preclude consideration of other kinds of peer interactions that may be 
less intense but nevertheless significant in their consequences. This focus 
on close friends also serves to highlight such relationship qualities as 
reciprocity and shared values, where reality is “cooperatively co- 
constructed” (Youniss and Smollar 1985), while de-emphasizing issues 
such as boundary maintenance, asymmetry, and difference.? And while 
some researchers have included attention to topics such as conflict and 
friendship loss (see, e.g., Goodwin and Goodwin 1987; Eder 1990; Shel- 
don 1992; Laursen 19935), collectively this emphasis tends to sustain a 
view of friendships as generally positive and supportive. 

In this article I contrast the style and content of the communications of 
close friends and those in “the wider circle.” Although youths clearly learn 
a great deal from their close friendships, here I focus on how interactions 
based on elements of distance can also be instructive—as adolescents at- 
tempt to forge an identity, learn about and participate in social relation- 
ships, and develop an understanding of a particular, situated culture. 


Conceptual Orientation 


Simmel (1950) notes that friendship and love, which aim for “complete 
psychological intimacy,” are but two forms of social relations found in 
modern societies. He contrasts relational forms such as interest groups 
and intimate relations with the distinctive position of the acquaintance, 
noting that “the degree of knowledge covered by ‘being well acquainted 
with one another,’ refers not to the other per se; not to what is essential 
in him, intrinsically, but only to what is significant for that aspect of him 
which is turned toward others and the world” (1950, p. 320). Thus, a 


3 Researchers who have focused on prestige processes in school settings (e.g., Brown 
1990) have addressed issues such as hierarchy and difference to a greater extent. The 
present analysis is in some respects a point of integration between these two traditions 
(see also Brown, Mory, and Kinney 1994). 
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combination of both knowledge and ignorance is a fundamental charac- 
teristic of these less intimate relations. This mixture has a parallel in 
Simmel’s analysis of the stranger, whom he describes as possessing quali- 
ties of “nearness and remoteness.” Because the stranger is “not radically 
committed to the unique ingredients and peculiar tendencies of the group, 
[he] therefore approaches them with the specific attitude of objectivity 
[and is] bound by no commitments which could prejudice his perception, 
understanding, and evaluation of the given” (1950, pp. 404—5). 

To the degree that adolescents have a similar view concerning the 
objectivity of outsiders, it seems likely that what they have to say will 
be of considerable interest. Simmel outlines an even more fundamental 
principle that points in this direction: “For the actions of the individual, 
his difference from others is of far greater interest than is his similarity 
with them. It largely is differentiation from others that challenges and 
determines our activity. . . . If something is objectively of equal impor- 
tance in terms of both similarity with a type and differentiation from it, 
we will be more conscious of the differentiation” (1950, pp. 30-31). 

While Simmel provides a general rationale for this focus, he is rela- 
tively silent on what might actually be said or done by the actors in such 
relations. Ultimately, as Levine (1991) suggests, Simmel is vulnerable 
to criticism because he does not adequately address the issue of social 
norms—the content of social action. But the agendas of adolescents are 
not simply co-constructed by friends in ways they find mutually satis- 
fying. Instead, values and preferences are deeply affected by locations in 
time and place (Gillis 1981; Modell and Goodman 1990; Elder, Modell, 
and Parke 1993). Such factors as historical era and social resources help 
to shape what is considered possible, desirable, acceptable, or subject to 
ridicule. Thus, a focus on the wider circle of friends is useful not only 
because such relations have been studied less frequently, but also because 
this provides a relatively comprehensive picture of social context as it is 
developed through the process of peer communication. 


Yearbook Messages as a Communicative Genre 


This article focuses on the handwritten messages found in high school 
yearbooks. In many schools it is a tradition for students to write in the 
front and back pages of each other’s school annuals. Adolescents gener- 
ally receive messages from their close friends, but also from a wide assort- 
ment of others: less intimate friends, former friends, friends in a specific 
setting (e.g., band, drama, or detention hall), neighbors who ride the 
bus, boyfriends, siblings of best friends, boyfriends’ friends, people from 
work, and even enemies who are still on speaking terms. 

Writing in yearbooks is obviously but one of a much larger set of 
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riots and the security guards and the whole bit, but you made it all worth- 
while . . . PN always think of you when I think back on my senior year 
of 70 at South Dade. Love, Deb (Homestead, Fla., 1970) 


Freddy, If we get through this year together we can probably get thru 
many more. Seriously there should be many good parties after the war. 
Don’t worry for they can never kill the Phi Bete’s . . . This is going to be 
a fight but it will be fun . . . To a good member of Phi Beta Chi, Tom 
(Shaker Heights, Ohio, 1943) 


A second feature distinguishing these messages from other genres is 
that they do not typically have the moment-to-moment quality found in 
many other types of discourse (Goodwin 1990). Much of the importance 
of speech activities such as gossip or fighting derives from their status as 
recurring forms of everyday speech. Writing in yearbooks, on the other 
hand, is an infrequent occurrence; it does not have either the daily-round- 
of-life or processual quality of gossip, fighting, or teasing. This does not 
mean that such written messages are trivial or meaningless, however. 

Perhaps because this is seen as an out-of-the-ordinary activity, adoles- 
cents can take the occasion to be more reflective, philosophical, and 
even sentimental than they would ordinarily allow themselves to be. 
Possibilities for the expression of emotion and affect are greater within 
this format than at the lunch table or during baseball practice, where 
joking, and gossip tend to flourish. But while the yearbook-signing tradi- 
tion may encourage youths to move into this type of communication, it 
is not inevitable. Note differences in the style of discourse in the following 
messages: 


Dear Carole, 
It is sad now to think that we will be leaving. Even though I’ve complained 
Pll miss it but even more, 11] miss you. Carole you are my moral support 
and I doubt that I could have made it without you . . . (West Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1962) 


Lori— 
To a girl who gave me alot of shit all year. Engle paid you. You owe me 
$10 you stole when I was on the phone. Trudi (Perrysburg, Ohio, 1974) 


While the first message evokes the reflective and sentimental qualities 
found in many of the messages, the second one certainly does not. Trudi 
first presents a short and unsentimental discussion of the relationship. 
This is still technically yearbook talk, because it involves a summing up. 
But then the writer breaks with the form entirely, using her message to 
air her side of a grievance involving the receiver. Examples like the 
second one are rare, but they do occur. In addition, these two messages 
help to illustrate how an everyday-concerns mode of discourse compares 
with the type of writing encountered more often in the yearbook pages. 
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The tendency toward reflection and sentiment in yearbook entries may 
also be facilitated because the comments are written rather than verbal- 
ized. This also presents certain advantages in my attempt to analyze 
them. Aside from being one of the few writing activities in which adoles- 
cents participate of their own accord (as contrasted with thank-you notes, 
homework, or college applications), these exist as free-standing, complete 
entities. Unlike studies of some of the other communicative genres, which 
must necessarily involve some level of intrusion or framing on the part 
of the researcher, the form and content of these materials are determined 
by the writer. Depth or completeness do not depend on interviewing 
skills or level of rapport, and the topics covered are not affected by 
research biases or interests. For example, if the sender chooses to mention 
intimate self-disclosure (“We have shared thoughts and feelings only we 
could understand”), it is because she thought it important to do so. The 
relative constancy of the format (what has been written in a yearbook) 
and the occasion (usually the end of the school year) is also an advantage, 
because it is possible to make some basic comparisons across individuals 
and school contexts. 

There is a fourth distinctive feature of this communicative genre. Un- 
like other types of communication, which typically involve reciprocal 
exchanges, in this case the senders do all the talking while the receiver 
remains relatively silent. This obviously represents a departure from the 
interactive processes emphasized in observational studies of more routine 
forms of speech. However, these materials offer us a theoretically useful 
type of distortion. Usually, if a researcher hears only one side of things, 
it is the actor’s side. This is true of questionnaires, interviews, and even 
analyses of diary contents. In this analysis, the yearbook owner is bom- 
barded with communications from a variety of others. This necessarily 
heightens our sense of the others’ importance, while temporarily down- 
playing the actor’s own role as identity developer, friendship maker, or 
culture producer. I do recognize the two-way nature of these processes, 
but have found it useful to focus the present analysis on what comes in 
from the other direction. 


DATA AND METHOD 

Sample 

Over a three-year period, I collected and analyzed the written messages 
contained in 247 junior high and high school annuals. Based on an esti- 
mated mean of 30 messages per book, this represents the communications 


of some 7,000 adolescents. The collection spans the years 1924—93, and 
includes schools located in 22 states. 
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I initially examined several yearbooks as a source of additional in- 
formation about some of the schools included in the Toledo Youth Sur- 
vey (see, e.g., Giordano, Cernkovich, and DeMaris 1993). However, 
the handwritten messages in the front and back pages—and sometimes 
scattered throughout—turned out to be much more interesting and re- 
vealing than were the “official” printed contents of these books. These 
writings provided information about the students’ preoccupations and 
concerns, and especially about their relationships with one another. The 
initial set of books was loaned by African-American students who lived 
in low-income neighborhoods in Toledo. I gradually added yearbooks 
of European-American students to the collection, as well as those of 
African-American youths who attended school in more advantaged cir- 
cumstances. Ultimately, I also used the collection of yearbooks from 
Bowling Green State University’s Popular Culture Library and a local 
historical museum. A used book dealer was another source for 60 books. 
In all, 117 books were personally collected, while the rest were obtained 
from archival sources. The archival materials greatly extended the reach 
of the project both geographically and historically, but the personally 
solicited books were especially useful. With the latter, I was often able 
to conduct interviews regarding the content of the yearbook messages 
and to place the books within a known school context. I also sampled 
theoretically, adding cases to illuminate emerging questions or to increase 
the number of books from certain types of schools or students. 

This collection of yearbooks is thus quite heterogeneous; but it is nei- 
ther random nor representative of a particular population. However, 
since I analyzed a large number of messages written by students in widely 
differing circumstances, it is possible to make some general observations 
about trends that appear to cut across these varied historical and social 
contexts. Because I also observed many differences across the yearbooks, 
the appendix includes a brief discussion of how the variables of ethnicity 
and socioeconomic status in particular seemed to be related to these pat- 
terns of variation. The latter observations are necessarily more tentative, 
given the sampling strategy employed. 


Issues of Generalizability and Validity 


In this study certain youths are not represented: those no longer in school, 
those who did not choose to buy a yearbook, and those who did not 
participate in the message-writing tradition. For example, some individu- 
als interviewed said their school did not have such a tradition, or that 
they wanted to keep their books clean, and others were so alienated from 
the school’s social scene that they did not wish to or were not asked to 
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participate. Some of these factors are affected by social context: writing 
in yearbooks appears to have become more common in recent decades. 
In addition, individual messages are, on average, much longer and more 
revealing in the more contemporary books; those dating from the 1960s 
to the present especially reflect this trend. Socioeconomic status also has 
an impact. A faculty yearbook adviser from Toledo’s lowest-income 
school district estimated that only about 20% of the students purchased 
a yearbook in 1993, compared with a 70% estimate by the adviser in the 
most affluent district. 

There are also validity issues related to the interpretation of the mes- 
sages. Although there is precedent for analyzing the content of written 
communications,‘ there are nevertheless problems inherent in the process 
of attempting to assign some general meaning to what has been written 
(Hawkes 1985). First, there is the notion that such messages are unlikely 
to offer an honest reflection of adolescents’ true feelings and thoughts. 
This idea is echoed in the following yearbook message: 


Janie, I hate to be like everybody else and just write alot of things you 
know they never mean, so I'll just say what I feel. I think you’re a really 
great person. Remember all the fun we had serving. Lots of luck, Lisa 
(Austintown, Ohio, 1972) 


Although there is often a hyperbolic quality to the language used in 
yearbook messages,° they vary a great deal, and are not universally com- 
plimentary. Further, many messages contain themes similar to Lisa’s, 
indicating that the writer’s sentiments are sincere even if those of many 
others are not. I also became a more experienced decoder of “yearbook 
talk” as the project proceeded. For example, one individual whose year- 
book was in the collection expressed skepticism about the project: “Yeah, 
but I don’t know what any of this means, because if you would read 
my yearbook you would think I was this popular guy with a lot of 
friends . . . but I really wasn’t.” I later checked the notes relating to 
that book and found no references to his being popular or having many 
friends. 

Another potential validity problem is that the messages were not in- 
tended to be read by outsiders. Indeed, one of the characteristics of the 
more intimate messages is that the sender will invoke a private mode of 
discourse, using phrases that have meaning primarily to the receiver. 


5 For example, Douglas (1967) analyzed suicide notes; there have also been a number 
of studies of diary entries (e.g., Sieffge-Krenke 1993). 

° Regarding the message “you're an awesome friend,” for example, one young girl 
commented in an interview, “She hates me and 1 hate her.” 
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Even the less intimate messages are situated within a context, one that 
is not always apparent. In some cases, I did not view this as problematic. 
For example, as I discuss below, the messages contain frequent references 
to shared memories (e.g., “Hey this batter’s stale, so’s the cookies . . . 
you can wear my dad’s tennis shoes” (high tops). Although it is important 
that the sender moved into this reflective type of discourse, it did not 
appear necessary to learn the details of the incident of the cookies and 
tennis shoes. In other instances, additional information was useful and 
indeed. necessary as a validity check on emerging categories and ideas. 
Thus, while the messages themselves are the primary data source, the 
following were especially helpful sources of additional information: 

Objective data about the schools in the collection were frequently 
available, and provide an independent basis for describing a particular 
school setting as, for example, low income or more affluent.’ The official 
yearbook was another source of information about schools, the peer 
scene, and sometimes about individual owners. Class pictures document 
a school’s size and ethnic composition. In the case of archival sources, 
it was also possible to determine the ethnicity of book owners by using 
these pictures. Activities highlighted provide further clues about a school 
(e.g., the presence of Future Farmers of America). The activity list of an 
individual, or lack of one, also provided information about the social 
location of the yearbook owner, as did pictures with the team, or, for 
example, the audiovisual club. 

I also conducted several types of interviews in connection with this 
project. First, I often engaged yearbook owners in a discussion about 
their school, including its objective characteristics and how the individual 
had experienced it. These interviews generally preceded the acquisition 
of a book and were also helpful in building up enough trust to make 
such a loan possible. Some owners also chose to “walk through” the 
entire book, discussing each message. However, the most useful inter- 
views took place after a period of studying the book. These interviews 
often were conducted when I returned the book, but I have contacted 
owners as many as five times and as much as two years after initially 
borrowing their books. I also frequently interviewed the young people 
who helped me collect some of the books in their schools, where I did 
not have direct access to the book owner. Since the collector generally 
attended the same school or knew the owner well, these individuals were 


7 Data on Toledo public and private schools were collected in connection with the 
Toledo ‘Youth Survey (e.g., the percentage of students in each school who pass the 
state’s ninth-grade proficiency exam, the sociodemographic characteristics of students, 
rates of dropout and the like.) 
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also knowledgeable informants. Follow-up questions generally related to 
small quandaries or puzzles in the data and to emerging ideas. Questions 
to the collector tended to be more straightforward than those asked own- 
ers (e.g., “Does Brenda get good grades?”). Sometimes, however, the 
collector provided a useful perspective, characterizing the owner in a 
way that the owner might not (e.g., “She’s going through some kind of 
hippie phase or something”). 

Finally, the other messages in a yearbook were an excellent resource 
when I was trying to interpret a focal message. For example, there is a 
great deal of joking and oppositional talk within the messages: 


Sandra, To a Girl with fat legs and a big mouth, a crumbie figure in a 
bathing suit and a rotten personality. Well, I think that about sums it up. 
Trish (Woodland Hills, Calif., 1970) 


Because of the content of all the other messages (attesting to Sandra’s 
kindness and beauty), I could be confident that this message was con- 
structed as a joke. Another example concerns the messages from a roman- 
tic partner. If a message did not clearly carry the message “I am the 
boyfriend,” frequent references to him in other messages (e.g., “Chad 
doesn’t deserve you”) made his identity clear. Thus, in many respects 
the appropriate unit of analysis is the entire set of messages within a 
yearbook rather than an isolated statement contained within it.° 


ANALYSIS 
Basic Elements of a Yearbook Message 


I suggested above that yearbook messages often have a reflective quality 
and that friendship figures prominently in-these reflections. The specific 


š The following is an example of a question to an owner: a yearbook from a boarding 
school contained frequent references to the term “dayboy.” Although it was not 
difficult to decipher the meaning of this term, I wished to determine what this meant 
socially and to the owner. It appeared that being a dayboy in that school was not a 
desirable status—that this was a source of differentiation and a term of derision— 
live-in boys seemed to feel superior to those who came in each day from town. It was 
also possible that I had misinterpreted the youths’ comments: perhaps I just did not 
know how to take (or decode) a joke When I asked the owner about the messages 
containing such references, however, his extended comments provided an independent 
validation of my initial interpretation. 

9 The involvement of six undergraduate coders was also helpful, since these students’ 
provided an independent reaction to each yearbook. Thus, for example, the messages 
to one young man contained many references to his being “strange.” The coder also 
noted this: “to a really strange guy—said many times.” These fresh readings gave 
me additional confidence regarding areas for further exploration. It 1s interesting to 
note that when I approached this owner, indicating I had a few questions to ask him, 
he said, “You're gonna ask me about why they were saying, like, you're strange, 
aren’t your” This provided additional validation of our-initial focus on these particu- 
lar statements, in that the owner had noticed these comments as well. 
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contents of the messages tend to cluster around three general themes or 
topics.” These could also be considered taken-for-granted rules about 
what should be expressed on such an occasion. Such rules appear to be 
widely understood and shared, regardless of historical era or the social 
or personal characteristics of the writer: 

Rule.1.—Say something nice about the receiver. 


To the girl with the sunny disposition and ever present smile (Wyomissing, 
Penn., 1941) 


Rule 2.—Talk about your relationship with the receiver. 


Well we aren’t best friends yet not worst enemies that has to be a great 
start to a good friendship. (Bloomdale, Ohio, 1990) 


Rule 3.—Give the receiver some advice, words of wisdom, or good 
wishes. 


Have a successful life with many men constantly kissing your butt. (Bloom- 
dale, Ohio, 1991) 


Some messages contain all three themes, others only one. And, as will 
be shown, there are many ways in which writers resist and depart from 
these mandates. However, even rather complete acts of rebellion usually 
include some deference to the rules: 


Todd, You're such a fag! You have no friends because you're a loser. I 
hate you because you have big lips and... and... and... OOPS! 
Wrong Yearbook! Anyway have a good summer. Dan (Chesterfield, Ohio, 
1985) 


In this message, Dan clearly reflects his knowledge of what is required 
of him (say something nice, talk about your relationship), but he has 
turned the genre upside down as a way of being humorous. At the end, 
however, notice how he returns to form, with a straightforward good 
wish: “Anyway, have a good summer.” 


Identifying the Messages of Close Friends 


After becoming familiar with the general features of yearbook messages, 
I focused more attention on rule 2. This was comfortable territory be- 
cause of my previous research interests. However, I became increasingly 


° This analysis will be limited to the nonscripted messages found in the yearbooks. 
Scripted, messages are rhymes, poems, or other phrases that are not original to the 
writer, such as “Remember grant, remember Lee, the H—— with them remember 
me” (see, e.g., Herzog and Shapira [1986], who studied a related genre—autograph 
books—which often contain these kinds of messages). 
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uncomfortable as I noticed all the different levels and layers of intimacy 
that seemed to be reflected in these messages. The messages of close 
friends were clearly there, but so were a substantial number of others, 
representing various degrees of nearness and remoteness (Simmel 1950). 

Since a major part of my argument is that close friends and those in 
the wider circle have different ways of communicating, and sometimes 
different things to say, I first discuss how it is possible to identify which 
of the messages in a given yearbook has been written by a close and 
intimate friend. 

Overt declarations.—Because of the traditions associated with rule 2, 
in many cases the sender will clearly describe the nature of the friendship: 
“Carol, To the very best (I mean that) friend I had or ever will”; “To 
my best buddy.” Those in the wider circle may also describe their rela- 
tionship in relatively straightforward ways: “I haven’t really got to know 
you too well except in passing notes to Jim.” Although such declarations 
were especially useful, close friends’ messages tended to be distinctive in 
several other respects:!! 

“Reserved.”—Sometimes the yearbook owner wrote “Reserved,” 
“Reserved for [specific name],” or “Do not write on this page!!” This 
provides an excellent clue that the individual designated to occupy the 
space is a close friend, since a special place has been carved out for him 
or her in the book. These are also some of the only words written by 
the receiver. Thus, messages written in a reserved spot likely refer to 
a relationship characterized by a high level of reciprocity and mutual 
regard. 

Nicknames.—Individuals across the entire circle of friends often use 
nicknames as they begin a message or sign their own names. However, 
close friends will sometimes use a nickname which appears to be mean- 
ingful primarily within the context of the dyadic relationship: “Jennifer, 
J’, Jem, ROAD KILL, nifer”; “Greg (Taco).” A close friend may also 
reverse the trend found across the wider circle. For example, where there 
are many references to Tiff, the close friend may begin the greeting with 
“Tiffany Ann.” 

Gearing up.—Another difference concerns the nature of the introduc- 
tory statements. Sometimes close friends’ opening remarks reflect a hesi- 
tation to begin, a communication difficulty writers link to the depth of 
their feelings about the relationship: “Jess, Oh shit where do I begin”; 
“Cindy, Well that’s a start, now I’m stuck, there’s so much to say it 


1 I do not wish to imply that every message from a close friend contains all these 
features—these are trends or tendencies in the data. The most definitive index of the 
status of being a close friend is the overt declaration and/or the self-report of the book 
owner. 
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can’t be done.” This expressed hesitation is not as characteristic of the 
Messages written by less intimate friends, who often jump (at least lin- 
guistically) right into the message. 

Length.—After this brief hesitation, many close friends go on to write 
very lengthy messages. Although it might seem that certain individuals 
are simply more adept at writing, this would not account for all the 
observed variations in length. Part of what adolescents “know” about 
this genre is that messages from close friends should be longer. As one 
young woman put it, “The ones to your friends are longer. But if some- 
one comes up to me I don’t like I just write like ‘good luck’ and get out 
of there.” Sometimes a part of the message itself will reflect an awareness 
of length as a salient feature: “Well, I took up enough pages I guess”; 
“This page is definatly not enough space for me to write everything I 
want to.” At least some of the message’s length emerges, then, not just 
because the close friend has more territory to cover, but because the 
sender wants it to be long and the receiver expects it to be. 

Friendship qualities and rewards.—Close friends typically declare that 
the friendship is special and also often elaborate on why this is the case. 
Friendship qualities identified as important in previous research (e.g., 
Youniss and Smollar 1985) figure prominently in these reviews of the 
friendship’s career. Themes relating to trust, understanding, and recipro- 
cal self-disclosure are mentioned often: 


Hi well what can I say? You are one of my closest friends and you know 
more about me than anyone else. Thanks for always being there when I 
needed someone to talk to. I’m glad we can stick with each other through 
the good and the bad. When you are worried or feeling down about some- 
thing, I feel down about it to. so I'll always understand what ever is 
bothering you and you can always come and talk to me about any prob- 
lems. I'll always keep all our little secrets inside as I hope you will do the 
same. (City unknown, New Jersey, 1986) 


Trouble talk.—Although the overall tone of most close friend messages 
is extremely positive, and often highly emotional, there are frequent refer- 
ences to rough times, ups and downs, or everything the two have been 
through together. Sometimes these troubles refer to events external to 
the relationship, but often to misunderstandings between the two friends: 
“This is our 6th year as being friends. Pretty amazing huh? we've had 
alot of ups and downs but we still kept going”; “Tm sure the fights 
brought us closer.” These references are generally consistent with a view 
of conflict not as peripheral or destructive, but as integral to development 
(Corsaro and Rizzo 1990). Their frequent mention in close friends’ talk 
suggests that this may be an important part of the relationship-building 
process as well (see Youniss and Smollar 1985, chap. 7). 

Shared memories.—Messages from close friends also contain many 
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references to places, people, situations, and objects that have meaning 
within the context of the relationship. Fine (1987, p. 125) develops the 
notion of idioculture, which explicitly recognizes the “localized nature 
of culture.” He notes that “members recognize that they share experi- 
ences and that these experiences can be referred to with the expectation 
that they will be understood by other members” (p. 125). Although Fine 
emphasizes how a larger clique (a baseball team) develops an idioculture, 
the yearbook data suggest that such processes also occur at the dyadic 
level: 


Patti (alias Claudine L) 

There is so much to say without the space or time to write it. I hope 
you realize 11] probably “cry me a river’ when I do have to leave you 
[This is followed by 3 pages of highly detailed’ memories. ] m 
sure there were never and I’m certain NEVER two people who ditched 
as much as we did . . . Do you think a class a day is a good record? Or 
how about every other day for 6 months? . . . Patti quick we'll get a jeep 
and then the bikes . . . remember going across the high voltage area 
pretending we're Bonnie & Clyde? . . . [Continues at length.] All in all it’s 
been too wonderful even for me to put into words. I hope no one takes 
this wrong but I really love you. You're closer to me than anyone and I 
don’t know what I’d do (Pm gonna do) without you. I’m gonna miss you 
like hell. Please take care and keep all your brainstorms for Denver. Ill 
see ya. Love always Trish (American school, Republic of the Phillipines, 
1970) 


Thus, sharing in a variety of experiences and escapades would undoubt- 
edly be associated with increased intimacy over time. However, this 
process of resurrecting and reflecting on what has been shared may itself 
provide additional depth to the relation, much like the function of family 
stories or picture albums. 

References to the future.—Some differences are also found toward the 
end of the message. Acquaintances may wish the receiver a good summer, 
and less intimate friends may propose getting together, including their 
phone numbers under the signatures. Close friends would never write 
down the phone number, as this was memorized long ago. Instead, they 
may mention specific plans already in the works (“Can’t wait for Mon- 
roe!!”), Even in the case of senior yearbooks, messages from close friends 
usually do not end with a vague “Hope we stay in touch,” but instead 
provide stronger reassurances that the relationship will last. Note in the 
above example that this issue has already been discussed, and a plan 
to reunite has apparently been made (“Keep all your brainstorms for 
Denver”). 

Personalized embroidery.— Yearbook messages are more than a 
straightforward presentation of text. They are written in interesting 
ways (e.g., in a circle) and make creative use of the official yearbook 
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(e.g., mocking the funeral home advertisement or photos of a disliked 
teacher). In addition, adolescents often add words or pictures around the 
area of the main message. But while decorations offered by the wider 
circle tend to be generic—they work as well for one receiver as another— 
the embroidery of close friends tends once again to be more exclusive. 
Examples of generic embroidery would be a sketch of a beer can, the 
football number of the sender, or a phrase such as “89--SO FINE!!!” 
Examples of more personalized decorations include a sketch of a piano 
(this related to the many times the sender listened to the receiver prac- 
tice), a picture of a snake, or a phrase such as “federal express.” I do 
not know what all of these symbols and phrases refer to, and that is the 
point. 12 


The Developmental Role of Close Friendships 


These messages do not provide direct evidence that intimate friendships 
play a key role in development, but their tone and content are quite 
compatible with this viewpoint. Through their overt declarations, re- 
views of the relationship’s history, and references to a variety of re- 
warding memories, adolescents highlight the central place of the friend- 
ship in their lives. It seems likely that such all-encompassing relations 
“contribute to an evolving sense of identity” (Savin-Williams and Berndt 
1990, p. 278), provide an important forum for learning more about rela- 
tions, and play a central role in the development of cultural values and 
preferences: 

Identity.—Close friends’ messages are generally very positive and sup- 
portive, The friend almost universally offers complimentary descriptions 
of the receiver, in support of rule 1 (e.g., “You’re so good to me! You’re 
all a person needs. You’re warm, sensitive, thought full, loving, kind, 
groovey, and an allaround bitchen person”). Such reflected appraisals 
would appear to enhance feelings of self-esteem and self-worth (Savin- 
Williams and Berndt 1990). Other references are consistent with the idea 
that intimate communication is critical as adolescents work through vari- 
ous identity concerns (“Thanks for always being there and listening to 
my endless problems”). 

Social relations. —Because adolescents derive so many rewards from 


12 All these elements of close friends’ talk are more characteristic of female writers. 
Similar tendencies are found in the writing of close male friends, but generally on a 
much more limited scale For example, a male may refer to one or two memories 
when writing to a close friend, but make no such references in a message to an 
acquaintance. In contrast, it is not unusual for female writers to refer to 25 or 30 
events or symbols in their messages to close friends (a manuscript in progress analyses 
these and other gender differences in the data). 
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these relations (“I would have never made it through anything w/out 
youll”), they may be willing to work especially hard to sustain them. 
Their apparent pride in weathering the rough spots (“ups and downs”) 
hints at the skill-building aspect. In addition, many youths express ap- 
preciation for friends’ loyalty, trust, and dependability; but perhaps even 
more important, they recognize their own reciprocal obligations: 
My beautiful, brown-eyed girl, 
I have so much to say I don’t think there is enough room to express my 
feelings for our friendship . . . It seems like we’ve been through so much 
together . . . You always know when I’m feeling down and how to make 
me feel better. You have always been so strong for me. You will make it 
through this problem (you know what I mean). I will be there for you 
whenever you are feeling down . . . You know that the last thing in the 
world I would want to do is hurt you in any way. Thanks for being the 


one I always can count on. You can always count on me. Love always, 
Kristen (Bloomdale, Ohio, 1991) 


Culture.—Studies of similarity in close friends contribute to the view 
that values and behavioral preferences develop largely through interac- 
tion with intimate others. That friends tend to share many of the same 
views and beliefs is also evident in many of the yearbook messages (“Tm 
sure there were never . . . two people who ditched [school] as much as 
we did”; “What a thrill to think I led you to the Lord. . . . I’m really 
looking forward to this summer and Bible study and lots of other good 
things!”; “We haven't experienced the Big S—— yet!”. As Kandel 
(1978) documents, friendship dyads tend to become even more similar 
over the course of the relationship (“We've grown together so much 
threw the good times and not so good that we even think alike”), and 
this further underscores close friends’ influence on one another. 

Thus, in many respects these yearbook messages can be seen as com- 
plementary to and illustrative of what has been emphasized in the ex- 
isting literature. But while close friends have an appropriately prominent 
place in the study of adolescence—as well as in the yearbook pages—if 
my analysis were to end at this point, some things would be left out. 
Reading across all the messages in these yearbooks, it is possible to find 
out a good deal more about particular youths and the social worlds that 
they inhabit. My central argument, then, is that if I as a reader believe 
that I knew an adolescent better by reading the messages from “the 
wider circle of friends,” it seems likely that the receiver has learned from 
them as well. 


Communications from the Wider Circle 


In this context I use the notion of the wider circle to refer to all but the 
closest of friends. An adolescent may receive messages from the girl next 
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to her in English class, a best friend from sixth grade, current or past 
boyfriends, male friends; an older sister’s friends, and members of the 
volleyball team, as well as second- and third-tier intimates. This meaning 
of the wider circle thus differs from that employed in most discussions 
of networks (Emirbayer and Goodwin 1994), cliques, or crowds (Brown 
et al. 1994) in that (1) the members of the wider circle are not necessarily 
in communication with one another and (2) this set of individuals tends 
to cut across a number of boundaries based on age, gender, social status, 
and the like. And yet members of the wider circle apparently do have at 
least some minimal level of relevance for and relationship to the re- 
ceiver—after all she has asked them to sign her book. 

In some respects, the messages from less intimate friends and acquain- 
tances can be accurately depicted as simply less intense, weaker versions 
of the communications from best friends described previously. Such mes- 
sages tend to be shorter, fewer contexts or memories are discussed, and 
the language and references are less exclusive. Yet fragments of intimacy 
are often present: a male may have a joking relationship with a young 
woman in Spanish class and use a special nickname in his message. 
Another friend from grade school may be a deep repository of memories 
but make no references to the current relationship. A third may bring 
up an especially helpful talk, even though there was only one such con- 
versation. 

Yet it would be erroneous to view these communications as merely 
watered-down versions of close friends’ messages, for they differ in more 
fundamental respects. These differences stem from the way in which less 
intimate others approach the three yearbook rules outlined earlier. While 
close friends’ messages are strongly taken up with rule 2 (Talk about 
your relationship with the receiver), the wider circle will almost by defi- 
nition have somewhat less to discuss in this regard. They do not ignore 
this theme, but more of the message is devoted to rules 1 (Say something 
nice about the receiver) and 3 (Give the receiver some advice, words of 
wisdom, or good wishes). As a result, there is often a good deal of infor- 
mation in such messages. This information has the potential to provide 
a somewhat different perspective on each of the developmental domains 
discussed above. 

Identity.—Members of the wider circle are more likely than close 
friends’ to offer unfettered appraisals. Many of the yearbook messages 
contain strong adjectives, blunt language, and a decidedly value-laden 
tone. Initially, I attributed these characteristics to the genre as a whole; 
however, I gradually began to connect this mode of discourse to the 
wider circle of friends. Although members of the wider circle have not 
achieved what Simmel termed “absolute psychological intimacy” (1950, 
p. 325), they show little hesitancy or timidity in offering their thoughts 
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and appraisals. The messages to Connie represent a very extreme exam- 
ple of this tendency: 


To a fat mother!!!!! 

Good bye skinny 

To connie, 

a nice big girl that should know better than to argue with Mr. Johnson 


her second class teacher, so connie don’t you ever learn . . . sign. Mary 
ann 


hope-you have fun with your boyfriend Dave . . . he must be a winner. 
connie is fat!!! [fat is underlined eight times] 

To Connie 

To a very nice fat girl who I have known for 2 years. 

Your friend, Sally Lots of Luck 

To my sweetheart 

I could love every pound and ounce on you. I come all nite thinking about 
you Dave 


Dear Connie. Keep up the exercise. Hate, Randy 
(Rossford, Ohio, 1972) 


Most yearbooks do not contain messages this blunt, or even cruel. How- 
ever, consistent with Simmel’s description of the acquaintance, they often 
carry an “attitude of ‘objectivity’” (Simmel 1950, p. 404) that may be 
difficult for the developing adolescent to ignore: 
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Bill, It took me almost all of the 4th hour to get to sign your book so you 
know you are real hip and popular. Best of luck wherever you are. Margue- 
rite (Toledo, Ohio, 1955) 


Stephanie, To a nice short, short, short, short, short, short, short girl. 
Carla (Mentor, Ohio, 1978) 


George You're not the boy your mother thinks you are. Harry (rural Ohio, 
1928) 


To a big set of tits keep them because you can go far with them. Best in 
everything you do. Plus with guys like me. Love Eric Dupree (Bloomdale, 
Ohio, 1990) 


To Yvonna, a girl that could kick ass. James (Toledo, Ohio, 1990) 


| I The Wider Circle of Friends 


To Tanya, You get on my nerves sometimes and you're moody, but you're 
alright the rest of the time. . . . Have fun in college! Love, Lynda (New 
York City, 1980) 


In addition to providing these rather global evaluations, some writers 
enthusiastically share specific observations or suggestions for self- 
improvement: 


Bob. To a good kid this year, but last year you were funnier. Muscle JT 
(Toledo, Ohio, 1965) 


Say James, . . . James, why do you always come to school dressed up . . . 
I mean every goddamn day your dressed up. You've got to change your 
ways and mess yourself up a little. . . . Your friend and mine, Brad 
(Toledo, Ohio, 1977) 


Huntley, It’s been fun knowing you in trig. this year. In the future when 
you are asked a question try to give them a short answer. Johnny North 
(Columbia, S.C., 1965) 


Amy, . . . Í hope you and Ron stay together forever because your always 
in a good mood as long as your with Ron. Your friend, meathead (Bloom- 
dale, Ohio, 1990) 


Katie, your a great friend with a great butt. Get a tighter pair of pants for 
bowling. Brian (Bloomdale, Ohio, 1990) 


To Doug, a real good pollack and friend. But I wish he would take a bath 
and use “ban” more often. Steve (Toledo, Ohio, 1967)" 


The messages from the wider circle also tend to be relatively short, and 
this perhaps contributes to the perception of them as blunt or abrupt. 
Further, as Simmel suggested, acquaintances are more likely than others 
to focus on features that are readily observable or seem salient to them. 
And as Cooley [1902] 1970) noted, reflected appraisals are not simply 
reflections, because an evaluative dimension is also present. But while 
close friends almost invariably reflect back something positive, this is not 
always true of the wider circle. 

The wider circle is different in another respect: it contains many voices. 


13 One of the reviewers questioned whether it is possible to tell that an appraisal is 
actually “unfettered,” noting that it would be impossible to determine what had been 
intended by an individual who had written a few lines long ago. I would argue that 
many of these statements have considerable face validity as unfettered appraisals, 
quite apart from a particular intention on the part of the writer. For example, the 
writer who began his message with the words “to a big set of tits,” may have intended 
this as a joke, and it may have even been received this way by the owner. Yet there 
is still quite a bit of information contained within the message, information which is 
not as often a part of the discourse of close friends. 
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What is of particular interest in this regard is that comments in a given 
yearbook seldom have a highly variable or random quality. Rather, the 
messages often cluster or coalesce around similar themes, offering a sur- 
prisingly consistent and integrated portrait. Consider the following set of 
messages to a person one sender refers to as “small sad Bill”: 


You’ve really livened up all the classes I’ve had with you this year, espe- 
cially typing. That nun really hates your guts, doesn’t she? Good luck & 
hope to see you next year. Bob. 


To bill, a pretty kool guy with a pretty bleak future (Just funnin) Dan 


To Bill, your in great physical shape man. Who knows with a little effort 
you might be nobody. George 


To little round bill. Have fun this summer. Brad. 


Bill always good for a laugh we all know 

that if we let you go 

You'll give us a good show. 

I really think you're a good kid, but, I believe a little more prudence would 
be beneficial to your character. All in all, you’re a great kid. Brian 


Butter Ball Bill, .. . 
(Toledo, Ohio, 1965) 


The following messages to Kelly also show this tendency for overlap: 


Kelly, . . . put it this way if we wouldn’t have met I wouldn’t know how 
big of an air head you are! Hal Good luck in everything you do and do it 
with (Brian D.)... 


Kelly To a blond, dizzy, and O.K. (sometimes) person. And try one thing 
get your algebra homework done for once. (ha ha). Matt 


(Bloomdale, Ohio, 1991) 


To the degree that certain themes are repeated by a variety of senders, 
these appraisals may be more difficult to ignore. Some of the more cre- 
ative properties of language may also be consequential. For example, 
Bill may have a general understanding about his weight problem, but 
find it difficult to discount a “butter ball” designation. Similarly, being 
repeatedly called an airhead and dizzy blonde (such references appear in 
10 different messages) might help to crystallize an identity around what 
may have been some tendencies in this direction. It is impossible to 
assess directly whether or in what way such communications affect the 
developing identity, but it is interesting to note how Kelly finished off a 
message to one of her friends: 
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. . . this makes no sense so I’m blaming it on my blondeness and that I 
go to Bloomdale. I’m bored. I’m still thinking . . . Not too hard. Love, 
Kelly 


Obviously, while Bill and Kelly become aware of such judgments they 
also continue to interact with parents and close friends, who offer their 
own appraisals and reflections. But I would emphasize that, of these 
different groups, it is the wider circle of friends and acquaintances who 
appear least likely to “pull their punches” in order to spare the feelings 
of the adolescent. Sullivan (1953) makes a similar point in suggesting 
that compared to the relatively safe haven of the family, peers provide 
the developing youth a needed dose of reality. If we extend this logic, 
the world of intimate friendships can still be considered a kind of safety 
zone when compared to the wider circle. As with family, it is part of the 
close friend’s function to provide a measure of comfort and support. This 
is less likely to characterize interactions as one moves toward the outer 
edges of intimacy. = 

Another difference is the stronger element: of contrast found within 
the wider circle. As Simmel noted, an individual is highly conscious of 
differentiation from others, in contrast to his similarity with them. Thus, 
while the process of reflected appraisals has most often been linked to 
intimate primary groups (Cooley 1970; Matseuda 1992), the reflections 
of less intimate others may be revealing as well. Certain aspects of the 
self may be most clearly highlighted not by individuals who share certain 
traits, but by those who do not. Note the elements of “compare and 
contrast” found in the following messages: 


Jim. To the almost smartest kid in the class from the almost dumbest. See 
ya at Walbridge Park this summer. Jack (Toledo, Ohio, 1965) 


James: It was real big of you to show up for gym once in a while! Pm glad 
I had you in English this year. It wouldn’t be any fun to crack racial jokes 
without you! Hope to see you next year. P.S. Thanks for letting me sit at 
the “black persons” table. Jerry (Toledo, Ohio, 1977) 


Sheila. To a really sweet kid I’m so jealous of you because you never seem 
depressed or down in the dumps. Keep smiling and be good. Diane (Toledo, 
Ohio, 1969) 


Somehow I feel that you have had a rough time of it as a day-boy [non- 
boarding student]. You can rest from now on. Courage, John (South Bay- 
field, Mass., 1951) 


Social relations.—There is considerable change and movement in ado- 
lescent friendships (Baxter 1985; Berndt, Hawkins, and Hoyle 1986). 
Many of the messages reflect a keen awareness of this (“This school year 
is going to be scary cause I’m afraid our friendship won’t endure”; 
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“What happened? We always used to be good friends and now we hardly 
ever talk”). Because members of the wider circle have considerable lee- 
way to change the present relationship level—for example, they can sig- 
nal a desire to get closer, or they can say nothing—what they do choose 
to write is of further interest to us, and by inference, to the adolescent. 
Messages from the wider circle can communicate a great deal about the 
adolescent’s level of social desirability and worth. One of the striking 
aspects of the yearbooks is that they reveal extensive variations in the 
availability of “reserve troops” who express a willingness to be called 
in as friendship replacements should shifts occur in the inner circle. The 
following messages are taken from the yearbook of a popular and attrac- 
tive junior high female. They not only echo themes addressed earlier 
(e.g., the presence of contrast, the voices coalescing in a rather consistent 
portrait of the actor), but also help to illustrate the availability of such 
would-be intimates: 

Karri, To a real sweet girl who always makes sports when I don’t. Good 

luck with the boys even though you don’t need it. Stay funkey. Maria 


Karri, Pm writing really small for you because I know you don't like big 
writers and I want you to like me. Good luck with the guys. Jody 


Karri, We've had fun together (I hope) at the basketball games. Don’t 
worry about your best friend Ann cause you have a friend in me. Amber 


Karri, when are you going out with me? Hope soon you know we could 
have a good time maybe go out and get high if you want to. We could go 
everywhere you want to. Get in touch soon. Curt 


Karri, to a girl I hardly know but hope to get better friends with. Good 
luck in everything. Angie 


To a friend I hope still likes me. Good luck with the boys. Lori 


Karri, Your great great looking (you already know that). Wish I could 
have been better friends with you. Hope to see you in the summer. Joe 


(Bowling Green, Ohio, 1980) 


Thus, Karri not only learns about herself through these communica- 
tions (she’s a “really good looking chic”), but she knows she has many 
willing partners if she wishes for a different mix of male or female com- 
panionship. The level of deference shown in the messages is striking 
(“We could go everywhere you want to”), and would also seem to pro- 
vide her with a sense of her social worth and prestige. Even if these 
replacements are never called in, the knowledge that they are there could 
be important, affecting not only her identity but the nature of her social 
conduct across the entire circle of friends. 
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The other side of this contrast is more subtle, because what is different 
in the books of less popular owners are the things that are not present: 
there may be much more empty space on the pages, messages stop short 
of suggesting the two become closer, and the like. Consider the following: 


You're a real sweet girl with an A+ personality. Best of luck always 
Thanks a lot for all the answers you gave me for English. Ellen 


Well another year is just completed. A fellow-sufferer in Bookkeeping, it 
has been pleasant. Have fun this summer. Always, Nancy 


(Toledo, Ohio, 1961) 


These are certainly cheerful messages. They do not contain any of the 
blunt talk described earlier. But there is a notable difference between 
yearbooks containing phrases such as “Have fun this summer,” and 
those peppered with messages such as “I have hoped and prayed every 
night that I might have a chance with you, and I will go on living with 
the thought that maybe T'I get it.” Thus, the presence of many faintly 
positive or generic messages can be as revealing as some of the more 
unfettered communications quoted above. 

Culture.—Up to this point my discussion has been social psychological, 
and formal, in the Simmelian sense. However, the various appraisals and 
friendship overtures I discussed take place within a particular, situated 
context: Such contexts differ. What is of concern, gets applauded, and 
is subjected to teasing or even ridicule reflects social and historical reali- 
ties as they are constituted and interpreted by the peers in a particular 
setting (Corsaro 1994). 

Research has consistently demonstrated strong similarity in friendship 
dyads and small groups: an adolescent who is sexually active is likely to 
have sexually active friends (Billy and Udry 1985), delinquent youths 
name friends who are delinquent (Cairns et al. 1988), and academically 
oriented students generally have friends with similar inclinations (Epstein 
and Karweit 1983). But while adolescents’ concerns and emphases are 
likely to be comfortably in line with those of close friends, this does not 
provide a complete view of their cultural worlds. Friendship pairs or 
small groups are also continually confronting their degree of fit with the 


™ Although it was not possible to obtain the reaction of these receivers to every 
statement, interviews suggest that in many instances owners were aware of these 
slights, boundaries, and put-downs. For example, one 19-year-old described how he 
had been somewhat “dorky” in junior high. He remembered “running around trying 
to get a [named popular girl] or a [another popular girl] to sign my book . . . and then 
you look down at what they wrote and it’s like ‘I don’t know you too well but you 
seem like a nice person.’” 
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wider circle. This means the wider circle provides a more comprehensive 
window on what is social context for the developing adolescent. 

To illustrate, consider the messages written to three high-achieving 
students who attended different high schools. It is likely that each of 
these students values intellectual endeavors and achievements and that 
their friends are similarly inclined. But it is in the nature of discourse 
from the wider circle that differences in context are especially evident. 
The messages to Ralph reflect the other students’ awareness of his intelli- 
gence but indicate that in this setting social rewards do not automatically 
follow: 


Ralph, To a guy who couldn't live without his slide-rule. Really, you're a 
real nice guy with a lot on the ball, or should I say slide rule. Lots of luck 
in the future. Edna 


I was going to say what I think of you but that wouldn’t be nice. So luck. 
Mickey 


Ralph the dippyest clod I’ve ever knowed. Dennis. 


. . appreciate what you did with my test, that help me out alot. Best 
wishes, Terry Garfield 


You know Ralph, you’re not such a bad guy, too bad you’re a toad. Phil 


(Toledo, Ohio, 1962) 


It could be argued that these students are merely teasing Ralph—they 
do not really think he is a toad. But even if these messages were written 
with playful intentions, words like dippy and toad are not found at all 
in the yearbooks of high-status students. I 

The messages to Tanya, who attended school in New York city, offer 
a strong contrast. Tanya’s school is considered highly competitive, re- 
quires an examination for entrance, and contains a very large and diverse 
student body: 


To Tanya, One of the smartest girls I have ever met. Your attitude and 
approach in dealing with circumstances will make you successful. Good 
luck in the pharmaceutical field and track. Your friend, Love Chuck 


Tanya, Do the best you can always, cause that’s all anyone can do. I 
know you'll have everything you want for yourself because you're just that 
determined. Don’t let up. Love Victoria 


To Tanya, Be successful in everything you do. There is no stopping he 
(she) who is determined to be somebody. D. Bennington 
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To a very nice young ladie I’ve met in New York. Congratulations on 
your scholastic achievement. Stay with your desires in life and you will 
achieve your success. Keep your knowledge vastless. Paul 


(Brooklyn, 1980) 


These comments are revealing not only in their unapologetic praise for 
Tanya’s academic excellence, but because they stress repeatedly that 
success for her (and them) will likely require a fierce effort and determina- 
tion. These peer communications thus reinforce not only the merits of 
academic success, but the high level of motivation and striving writers 
believe will be associated with it. 

Yet a third type of discourse is found in the messages written to Fred- 
die, in his Eastern prep school yearbook. Here, wishes for academic 
success have a much more taken-for-granted quality. The road to favor- 
able adult outcomes is portrayed as generally pleasurable and virtually 
assured. These messages also hint that while academic success is impor- 
tant and even expected, it is best to develop a diversified portfolio of 
activities to complement one’s scholarly pursuits: 


Freddie, Harvard forever! Well, we're in. I think itll be rather great. 
here’s hoping we have 4 good years. Harvey 


Fred, I tried this year to teach you all that I know about lacrosse. From 
here on its up to you. you will probably star at Harvard next year, but 
don’t forget what I taught you. Have fun and keep the bottles banging. 
Thanks for a swell season. Best Wishes, Marvin 


From all that I hear it seems to me you're going to be paid for going to 
college—well I wouldn’t go to Harvard either unless I were paid! . . . 
Keep the scholarships coming. Jim 


Ed, what a year!!! stay on the waggon next year and you'll go all the way. 
Luck in everything. Mel 
(South Bayfield, Mass., 1951) 


A Comparison of Close Friends and the Wider Circle 


Figure 1 presents a brief overview of areas of contrast in the communica- 
tions of close friends and those in the wider circle.’ 

Identity. —The communications of both close friends and the wider 
circle can be considered reflected appraisals, but close friends’ talk is 
more uniformly positive and supportive; a soft-focus lens is more often 
employed in their reflections. The initial similarity between friends and 


l 


5 Although I have neatly connected these processes to the three yearbook rules de- 
scribed tat the outset, in reality these data are not nearly so tidy. 
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Fic. 1.—A comparison of close friends and the wider circle 


subsequent frequent interactions between them likely fosters this more 
positive, insider view of things. The basic compatibility between close 
friends increases the probability that communications will have a rein- 
forcing quality that will be associated with feelings of comfort, self- 
esteem, and self-worth. 

Interactions across the wider circle are likely to be less intense and less 
all-encompassing. At the same time, there are more actors who make up 
the wider circle. The opinions of many voices may be difficult to ignore, 
particularly if they emphasize similar themes. Because members of the 
wider circle generally know less about the individual, their observations 
and comments are also likely to be more oriented toward what is observ- 
able or of immediate interest to them. Their lower level of investment 
and higher level of distance may also contribute to a style of discourse 
that can be blunt and highly evaluative. Because the wider circle cuts 
across more boundaries, there are also likely to be greater areas of con- 
trast between the senders and the receiver of the messages. Collectively, 
these features create a wide range of communication possibilities and 
increase the likelihood that the yearbook owner will have an interest in 
what members of the wider circle have to say. 

Social relations.—Messages from close friends focus heavily on the 
relationship itself. The features of such messages are consistent with 
previous research in depicting close friendships as rewarding and life- 
enhancing bonds of attachment. Because adolescents have a strong in- 
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vestment in these relations, it is likely that they will be willing to devote 
the effort needed to sustain them (learn to compromise, work through 
problems, and the like). Learning about and maintaining a more mature 
kind of relationship is likely to be very rewarding. 

Since the wider circle has a greater range in terms of what they can 
write about the relationship, what they do say is also revealing. There 
is considerable variation across yearbooks in the number of others who 
openly express their availability as replacements for friends or romantic 
partners. The presence and overt declarations of such friends-in-waiting 
would seem to provide adolescents with a clear index of their social 
desirability. This in turn could influence not only aspects of their identity, 
but also their social behavior with both intimate and less intimate others. 

Culture.—Studies of similarity in close friendships contribute to the 
view that values and behavior develop primarily through interactions 
with intimate others. This conception is accurate but incomplete: dyads 
and small groups of friends take shape and must coexist within (or rebel 
against) a larger peer framework or culture. Thus, the wider circle pro- 
vides young people with a broader perspective on the world and how 
nicely they fit into it. The number of friendship overtures received and 
the valence of reflected appraisals offered provide continuing feedback 
about how well the adolescent is doing, at least in those areas deemed 
important by the wider circle. 

Overall, processes described under “close friends” in figure 1 provide 
a relatively positive portrait of the adolescent period. Communications 
across the wider circle are potentially more unsettling. Through such 
interactions adolescents may find stronger challenges to basic beliefs, 
fully confront their level of social worth, and face judgments that have 
not been softened by the language of intimacy. A focus on the wider 
circle thus not only highlights the different things adolescents may learn 
from such communications, but perhaps also serves as a modest correc- 
tive to the generally rosy slant of much of the friendship literature (see 
also Roll and Millen 1979). 


CONCLUSIONS 

In this article I analyzed a particular communicative genre—the hand- 
written messages in high school yearbooks—and contrasted the style and 
content of messages written by close friends and those in the wider circle. 
In general, these data lend support to the idea that less intimate others 
constitute a somewhat tougher audience for the developing adolescent. 
And it is likely that this analysis represents a somewhat benign or conser- 
vative introduction to such interactions, because there is normative pres- 
sure to write something positive in yearbooks (rule 1). In addition, year- 
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book owners have generally been able to exert some control over who 
will write in their books. Ambert (1994), for example, recently studied 
retrospective accounts that documented respondents’ pain- and embar- 
rassment as recipients of what she called “peer abuse.” The more oblique 
forms of communication, such as gossip, can also be blunt and unyielding 
(Eder 1985; Eder and Enke 1991). Even within the yearbook pages, 
comments about third parties are often especially harsh. For example, 
yearbook owners and their friends will sometimes write short descriptions 
or captions under the photographs of others (examples: “Eternal bitch 
from hell”; “Big butt idiot”; or, under the photograph of a female honor 
student, “I’m ugly—I don’t have anything better to do with my life”). 
An even more extreme form of communication involves ignoring the 
other completely (see Eder 1985).'° 

Although this article has emphasized the potential developmental im- 
pact of the wider circle, studies of close friends will undoubtedly continue 
to be central. Indeed, some of the heightened importance of these rela- 
tionships likely stems from the greater uncertainties of the wider arena. 
Many messages from close friend contain references to the importance of 
“being there”: 


Tara . . . Thanks for everything you've done for me. I probably would 
have been lost along time ago if it wasn’t for you. I appreciate you more 
than anyone else in this whole world. You never let me down and you're 
always there for me . . . love, Lisa (Aurora, Ohio, 1989) 


It may be that being there is even more essential to what defines these 
close friendships than such features as high levels of reciprocal self- 
disclosure, since the latter definition of friendship leaves out so many 
types of adolescents (e.g., many males, perhaps lower-SES youths [see 
appendix], as well as youths who grew up in eras characterized by greater 
personal reserve). 

In addition to being there, close friends do share many of the same 
characteristics, values, and beliefs. This is also likely to be comforting 
in the face of the disquieting contrasts sometimes encountered in the 
wider circle. For example, consider a friend’s message to Ralph (the 
youth who was teased about never being without his slide rule): 


To a good buddy who will sooner or later beat me in chess. Craig 


16 For example, one woman in her late sixties pointed to a Japanese-American girl’s 
picture in her yearbook: “T still feel so bad about her. No one would talk to her. It 
was awful . . . I was one of the only girls who would even speak to her She used to 
just walk down the halls—all alone” (Philadelphia, Penn., 1944) 
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While the message is short and not very sentimental, it establishes impor- 
tant things: (1) I am your friend; I have played chess with you before 
and there will be many more games to come; and (2) as far as the two 
of us are concerned, chess is good. That friendships have both an ‘PU 
be there” as well as a “You're like me” component seems an irresistible 
and intrinsically supportive combination. 


Linking Friendship Qualities to Developmental Outcomes 


Sullivan (1953) depicted a connection with a “chum” as a rewarding 
relationship, but also believed that those who have enjoyed such friend- 
ships will be better off over the long haul than those who have not. 
Success in the peer arena (variously defined) has been linked to higher 
self-esteem, positive psychological functioning, a better chance for mari- 
tal success, and even the inhibition of aggression and other antisocial 
behavior (Hirschi 1969; Parker and Asher 1987; Hartup 1993). 
Although the yearbook data do not allow us to explore these connec- 
tions directly, it seems unlikely that variations in levels of youthful inti- 
macy will have a major impact on the success of adult transitions, since 
(1) many of these adult outcomes are heavily and independently influ- 
enced by broader structural forces and (2) friendship processes are also 
influenced by these types of structural variables. Sometimes fluctuations 
in levels of friendship intimacy will have more to do with adolescents’ 
social addresses or locations than with a particular level of social compe- 
tence; and (3) the concept “intimacy with friends” by itself refers to 
no particular content. Thus, being there for a friend can mean constantly 
skipping school and becoming closer while driving around in a jeep (as 
the young woman in the Philippines described it), as well as something 
more socially acceptable (see also Giordano et al. 1986; Cairns et al. 
1988).18 For this reason, I tend to agree with only the first half of Youniss 


7 Indeed, dominant conceptions of friendship seem to relate most closely to the rela- 
tionship styles of white, middle-class females growing up in the modern era. 

18 A link to better mental health is more plausible. Early positive experiences with 
friendship may illustrate how beneficial such relationships can be, and, if the skill- 
building aspect is accurate, these experiences should enhance friendship-building and 
friendship-sustaining abilities. The acquisition of meaningful adult supports could 
then buffer the negative effects of stress, or contribute independently to a sense of 
well-being. A complete inability to form youthful friendships could also be an early 
marker for a generalized level of disturbance that may continue over the life course. 
Most of the research that has concerned connections to mental health has unfortu- 
nately: not examined variations in levels of intimacy with friends, but instead has 
relied on what are essentially measures of prestige (see e.g., the review by Parker and 
Asher [1987]. The connection to adult heterosexual relations also has appeal. But 
while it is reasonable to hypothesize that adolescents can carry valuable friendship 
lessons forward as they forge these new kinds of relationships (e.g., the importance 
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and Smollar’s (1985, p. 139) definition of friendship as “a principled 
relationship with a prosocial orientation.” 

What accords an adolescent prestige (the valence of the reflected ap- 
praisal) is also situated in time and place. For example, while low peer 
acceptance has frequently been linked with higher levels of aggression 
(Parker and Asher 1987), this is not always the case, and it could be 
argued that the connection will not obtain precisely in those areas where 
violence and crime are more common. Thus, Jankowski (1991) describes 
how gang youths initially achieve prestige and sometimes attempt to 
retrieve it through a variety of aggressive actions (see also Katz 1988). 
In one of the yearbooks, Yvonna, a young girl attending junior high in 
a high-crime neighborhood, is commended for her ability to “kick ass.” 
It is very unlikely that one would encounter this type of entry (especially 
directed to a female) within the pages of yearbooks from a more affluent 
school. But this peer judgment fits into Yvonna’s immediate environ- 
ment, which has metal detectors at the school’s front door and the highest 
concentration of gang activity in the city. 

Concepts such as intimacy and prestige have been central to peer re- 
search, but more attention should be directed to the content of what is 
communicated in the context of both intimate and less intimate relations. 
This focus would highlight how concerns and identities are shaped 
around the realities of particular settings, and it would place greater 
emphasis on what are often significant variations in the way adolescents 
experience this phase in the life cycle. 


APPENDIX 
Notes on Socioeconomic Status and Ethnicity 


The yearbooks used for this research contain messages written by youths 
growing up in widely differing circumstances. While noting in a general 
way that peer contexts differ, I have to this point excluded consideration 
of how such variables as race/ethnicity and socioeconomic status seemed 
to influence the nature of yearbook talk. This enabled me to develop a 
basic contrast (close friends vs. the wider circle), but the limitations of 
such a bracketing-off strategy are increasingly recognized (McKenry et 
al. 1989; Hartup 1993; Heath and McLaughlin 1993; Giordano et al. 


of being there for the other, and the development of trust and reciprocal obligations), 
a case can also be made that relationships based on high levels of similarity do not 
make the best training ground for those based on difference. The messages of female 
best friends sometimes reflect such high levels of sharing, communication, acceptance 
and interdependence, that they could set up disappointment if romance falls short of 
the heights of intimacy attained in these earlier relations. 
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1993). Many of the classic studies of adolescent processes are based on 
samples of white, middle-class youths; but these and other data point up 
the need for additional research on how race and class connect to dis- 
course processes, relationship styles, and variations in peer emphases. 

In this collection, the messages written by disadvantaged African- 
American students do appear distinctive in several respects—not only 
when compared to those written by European-American students, but to 
African-American youths who attended middle-class or private schools, 
schools in rural areas, and even these same schools in the 1950s. While 
some of the variations could be considered stylistic, in other instances 
these materials highlight what may be more basic differences in the way 
adolescence is experienced. 


Close Friends 


Some researchers have suggested that lower-status individuals, lacking 
resources and opportunities for educational and occupational achieve- 
ment, tend to place more emphasis on their personal relations. Eckert 
(1989), for example, concludes that the lower-class “burnouts” she stud- 
ied rely more heavily than others on their friendships; middle-class youths 
are described as more instrumental and willing to replace friends as they 
change institutional affiliations. To the extent that yearbook messages 
offer even a crude window on these processes, however, one is led to the 
opposite conclusion—middle- and upper-status students write longer and 
more involved messages, refer to many more shared memories, and are 
more likely to use exclusive, intimate language and symbols and to write 
about being “lost” or “going crazy” without the other. While the mes- 
sages of the disadvantaged minority students reflect affection and positive 
regard, such high levels of dyadic interdependence are not as apparent. 
Some of this difference may stem from the middle-class students’ greater 
ease and comfort with a written form of communication, but it is unclear 
how much of the variation can be attributed to this. 

A competing hypothesis in the literature emphasizes that some mini- 
mum level of resources probably aids the development of intimate friend- 
ships (Liebow 1967). For example, many of the memories of middle-class 
students refer to events and opportunities that greater resources could 
facilitate: 

I 


.'. . know Tl leave out something, but most importantly of all: we did all 

those tons of things together. Again my mind drifts to Myrtle Beach—the 

ultimate. The greatest moment and memory of our lives and of course we 

did it together. Well maybe we weren’t connected at the elbow but adjoin- 

ing rooms was close enough [continues at length] so many other memo- 

ries... you and me are the only ones who can understand them. You and 
t 
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me have shared alot these past few years. I can’t think of anyone else I 
have trusted or talked or cared about more than you. You have been my 
best friend and will be always. 10] miss you! Jennifer (Centerville, Ohio, 
1987) 


A trip to Myrtle Beach is not in itself a guarantee of increased intimacy, 
but such experiences may facilitate more intrinsic processes such as the 
trusting and talking and caring to which the writer alludes. 

It has also been suggested that growing up in a low-income neighbor- 
hood may foster a greater tendency—often based in reality—to see the 
external environment as a less than friendly or even dangerous place 
(Anderson 1990; Jankowski 1991), and this could have some spillover 
effect on the way friendships unfold. The yearbook messages provide 
suggestive support for this notion, in that a certain wariness is found in 
some of the messages written by the more disadvantaged students: 


To Angelique, . . . What I meant was not to let you supposed to be friends 
run you over or use you. Your true but silly friend. Tiffany 


Rochelle, Thanks for being a friend and remember your smart and you 
have alot going for you don’t let these no good bastards in the world get 
you down. Tahisha 


Kim ... P.S. remember to watch your back because tammy johnson 
want you next. Ha Ha bitch. Keisha 


(Toledo, Ohio, 1989) 


The comments of more advantaged students contain their share of cynical 
or world-weary statements (“Only one more year left in this hell-hole”), 
but do not as often refer to troubles in the immediate social environment 
(“Watch your back”). 


The Wider Circle 


Another distinct feature concerns the way in which many of the students 
from the low-income schools approached rule 3 (Give the receiver some 
advice, words of wisdom, or good wishes). Given the greater barriers to 
academic success such students often face, it might be hypothesized that 
their advice or words of wisdom would emphasize short-run hedonistic 
pursuits (Cohen 1955). This would also be consistent with Fordham 
and Ogbu’s (1986) recent argument that poor minority students must 
contend with a set of peer norms that discourage academic success and 
effort. Thus, the following types of messages were especially surprising: 


19 Tt is important to point out that hedonistic themes are very common throughout 
the collection (e.g., “Bev. to someone that’s always ready for one hell of a party. 
Never calm down. Always live for the now. Denise”). 
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« Chuck, . . . I hope you get your act together and keep your grades up 
because you can’t do anything in life without an education. Beverly (To- 
ledo, Ohio 1991) 


To Renee, . . . if you can wait for your kids because the road is long and 
if you have kids the road shortens so stay sweet and good luck. sign: Ms. 
Cheris Jackson (Toledo, Ohio, 1989) 


Philana . . . I wish you luck in your school years & stay away from all of 
those boys . . . Joyce. PS Stop smoking so much & keep your clothes on. 
(Toledo, Ohio, 1991) 


Philana, . . . you have alot of things in life that you haven't seen and they 
can wait till the right time. Don’t rush life, okay . . . Keep it up. Also 
those grades. Keep your mind set completely for college. You see how I 
messed up . . . Lady B. Keep your panties up. (Toledo, Ohio, 1991) 


a very nice sweet young lady . . . Stay sweet and stay out of trouble. say 
no to drugs. Michele (Toledo, Ohio,) 


Bad 
Boys 
Bring 
Babies (Toledo, Ohio, 1990) 

Such messages do not necessarily negate the idea that peer norms in 
disadvantaged schools can be antiachievement in orientation, but they do 
suggest that such normative systems are complicated and multilayered. 
Recognizing the presence of so many hazards and pitfalls in their environ- 
ment, these students may feel a special need to shore each other up with 
these kinds of admonitions and warnings (see also Rosier and Corsaro 
1993). To complicate matters further, consider a set of messages directed 
to an adolescent who was pregnant at the time her yearbook was signed: 


To Nikki, one of my nicest friends in english class. Have fun with your 
new bundle of joy. Your friend, Joseph Boyd 


To sweet Nikki Jones, one of my favorite girls at this school . . . I wish 
you lots of luck after high school and in the future and hope we will see 
each other soon after we graduate . . . (name your son after me). P.S. take 
good care of that baby boy or girl. Love Ronnie 


Best of luck with your little baby girl. Nikki if you have a girl her middle 
name should be Cherise thats mine. Anjelica. 


What's up. As you know we will be seniors and that means we have to be 
serious about out lives and future. May God be with you and yours (baby). 
Darnell 

(Toledo, Ohio, 1984) 
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There are many other statements of this type in Nikki’s yearbook. 
Close friends were kind and supportive, but again I emphasize the poten- 
tially important role of the wider circle: many voices combine to commu- 
nicate an acceptance of and respect for this young woman and her chang- 
ing circumstances. These youths do not seem to be at a loss for words. 
Instead, they appear to have a well-developed repertoire of things to say 
on such an occasion (“Name your baby after me,” or “Have fun with 
your bundle of joy”). The friendship overtures (“Hope we will see each 
other soon”) provide a further indication that Nikki is unlikely to face 
social rejection. 

Thus, peer contexts need to be distinguished not only by their special 
mix of norms, worries or preferences, but by the strength of the social 
controls that are in place and relate to them (Dentler and Erikson 1959; 
Braithwaite 1989). Currently, our knowledge about and ability to mea- 
sure what constitutes a peer context or climate can be described as primi- 
tive at best. Future research efforts should be directed to the development 
of methodologies and measurement strategies that can successfully cap- 
ture and distinguish the normative frameworks within which individual 
development takes place. 
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This paper aims to explain a major barrier to societal integration: the 
remarkable homogeneity of voluntary associations. The explanation 
derives from an ecological theory of voluntary affiliation that asserts 
that organizations compete for members in a property space defined 
by the sociodemographic characteristics of members. Voluntary or- 
ganizations lose fastest those members who are either atypical of the 
group (the niche edge hypothesis) or subject to competition from other 
groups (the niche overlap hypothesis). The authors analyze an event- 
history data set, generated by the life-history calendar approach, of 
2,813 voluntary association membership spells. The results, which 
strongly support both the niche edge and niche overlap hypotheses, 
substantiate the competitive ecological model of group structure. 


INTRODUCTION 

Blau, echoing both Simmel (1955) and Durkheim (1973), tells us that 
societal integration depends on intergroup relations (Blau 1977, 1987, 
1994; Blau and Schwartz 1984). Organizations, particularly voluntary 
associations, should be perfect arenas for such integration (Babchuk and 
Edwards 1965; Tocqueville [1835] 1961), but they are not.” Instead, vol- 
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२ For the purpose of this work, voluntary associations are those formal and informal 
social groups that are not directly part of family, government, religion, or economic 
firms. 
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untary. associations are overwhelmingly homogeneous, promoting rela- 
tions between similar people but inhibiting contact between dissimilar 
ones (McPherson and Smith-Lovin 1986, 1987; Popielarz 1990, 1992). 
Since the relations that people form can be only as heterogeneous as 
the structures within which they meet other people, voluntary group 
homogeneity acts as a barrier to societal integration. 

Voluntary association homogeneity magnifies social differences, rather 
than mitigating them. When people are segregated into homogeneous 
groups, access to the important resources that these groups afford inevita- 
bly becomes concentrated in small social circles rather than dispersed in 
the general population. These resources include new social network ties 
(and the information and support that they provide), as well as other 
forms of social capital and political influence. 

In this article we address the structural mechanisms (Mayhew 1980) 
by which voluntary organizations maintain homogeneity. We argue that 
group homogeneity results from the fact that members who are typical 
of the association stay in the group longer, while atypical members leave 
the group at a higher rate. In addition, individuals who are in demand 
by multiple groups leave their voluntary organizations more quickly. 
We analyze an event-history data set of 1,050 individuals containing 
information on the timing of entry to and exit from voluntary associations 
to show how groups maintain their homogeneity through these simple 
mechanisms. 


INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN SOCIAL SPACE 


The theoretical tool we use to organize our explanation of how groups 
remain homogeneous is a multidimensional property space, which we 
call “social space.” The dimensions of social space are those salient 
sociodemographic characteristics of individuals that influence social in- 
teraction (e.g., age, education, sex, and race). Individuals occupy points 
in this:space, defined by their values on each of the dimensions. In social 
space, groups and associations occupy multidimensional shapes, repre- 
sented most simply by rectangular boxes (in two dimensions) or hyper- 
boxes (in more than two dimensions). These boxes constitute the niches 
of the, groups, as has been discussed in detail elsewhere (McPherson 
1983). ‘Variation in members’ characteristics determines the distance each 


3 Elsewhere we use the term “Blau space” to acknowledge the contribution of Blau’s 
Inequality and Heterogeneity (1977) to our work (McPherson and Ranger-Moore 
1991). | 
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Education 
FIG. 1.—Niches in social space 


group occupies along each dimension. Figure 1 illustrates two hypotheti- 
cal groups in social space. The members of group 1 are indicated by 
stars, the members of group 2 are pluses, and nonmembers are points. 
As the figure shows, not all individuals in a group’s niche will belong to 
a group. A group whose members are spread widely in social space, such 
as group 2, is heterogeneous in member characteristics and is called a 
generalist (McPherson 1983). Group 1, more restricted in its membership 
in social space, is a specialist. If all groups were maximally generalist, 
they would share the same niche, centered in social space and extending 
equally far in all directions. The main purpose of this article is to show 
why this does not happen. 


NETWORKS IN SOCIAL SPACE 
Just as individuals in society affect one another, the points in social space 
are interconnected. The fabric of connections between individuals is the 
global social network in the community. These connections consist of 
social network ties of all types: strong, weak, kin, nonkin, symmetric, 
asymmetric, and so forth (see Burt [1990] and Bernard et al. [1990] for 
a review of network ties). 

Social network ties are not distributed randomly in social space. As 
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Blau (1977, 1987, 1994; Blau and Schwartz 1984) points out, people 
associate with others who are similar in sociodemographic characteristics. 
This tendency for network relations to form between those who have 
similar social characteristics is known as the “homophily principle.” 
Since individuals close to one another on a dimension of social space are 
similar, homophily implies that ties are local in social space. As a result 
of homophily, the probability of a tie between two individuals decreases 
with social dissimilarity—their distance from one another in social space 
In social space, ties tend to connect close neighbors, spanning relatively 
short distances. In fact, as Marsden (1987, 1988) shows convincingly, 
homophily accounts for most of the structure in large social networks. 

Distance in social space is multidimensional. A homophilous tie may 
connect points that are close to one another in social space by spanning 
a relatively large distance on one dimension but only a small distance on 
other dimensions. This explains apparent exceptions to the homophily 
principle for some combinations of relations and dimensions. For in- 
stance, marriage ties cross sex categories, and parents are older than 
their children, but the members of these dyads are homophilous on other 
dimensions: spouses are often of the same educational and socioeconomic 
background; parents and children are usually the same race, religion, 
and so forth. Homophily affects voluntary association homogeneity by 
localizing organizational recruitment through network ties. 


RECRUITMENT TO VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

Voluntary associations recruit through the network ties of their members 
(Booth and Babchuk 1969), as do firms (Granovetter 1974), social move- 
ments (Fernandez and McAdam 1988; Snow, Zurcher, and Ekland-Olson 
1980), and religious cults (Stark and Bainbridge 1980). As a result, new 
members replicate the sociodemographic characteristics of old ones. 
Those friends and acquaintances who join the group through their con- 
nections to present members will be very similar to their contacts within 
the organization, because of the homophily principle. 

Recruitment through homophilous ties guarantees that the new recruits 
to a group are never a random sample of people. Instead, each organiza- 
tion recruits from a characteristic region of social space, the organiza 
tion’s niche. At any time, individuals in the niche are at the highest risk 
of becoming members because they are most likely to be connected by a 
homophilous network tie to a present member. New members of the 
group come predominantly from within the niche, rooting the organiza- 
tion in that neighborhood of social space. 

Yet, if only recruitment governed group membership, eventually all 
groups would spread throughout social space, since the homophilous ties 
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of a group’s members yield some slightly different new members from 
just beyond the niche boundaries. As a result of this tendency to expand 
across social space, all organizations would be extreme generalists in the 
absence of some additional mechanism. This article proposes a simple 
explanation for the fact that voluntary associations stay localized in social 
space. We argue that groups lose members at the edge of the niche faster 
than in the center. This differential loss of members at the edge of the 
niche keeps groups from spreading unchecked in social space. The next 
sections outline two basic reasons for this fact: social network ties and 
interorganizational competition. 


NETWORK TIES AND MEMBERSHIP DURATION 

Social network ties help determine membership duration in voluntary 
groups (McPherson, Popielarz, and Drobnič (1992). First, ties between 
comembers in an organization lengthen the memberships of both mem- 
bers. If a member is connected to another member of the organization, 
the membership lasts an average of 66% longer than without the intraor- 
ganizational tie. Second, ties between members and nonmembers shorten 
the durations of the memberships. If a member shares a tie with someone 
who is not a member of the group, the membership lasts an average of 
14% less time than without the extraorganizational tie. Both effects are 
cumulative: the more such ties, the greater the effects on membership 
duration. 

The balance between these effects—internal network ties keeping 
members in the group and external ties pulling members out of the 
group—produces different results for individuals in the center of the 
niche than for those at the edge of the niche. Since the homophily princi- 
ple implies that most of an individual’s social network ties will be nearby 
in social space, people in the center of the niche will be connected mostly 
to others in the niche of the group, whereas people at the edge of the 
niche are more likely to have connections outside the niche. 

Figure 2 illustrates this effect. Individuals A and B are both members 
of group 1, but A’s position within the group’s niche is more central than 
B’s. The social circle drawn about each member reflects the area of social 
space within which the homophily principle guarantees most of their 
network contacts lie. As the figure suggests, A’s social circle includes 
members and potential members of the group. The social world of A 
reinforces membership in the group. Individual A is connected to mem- 
bers of the group, and to others just like them. On the other hand, at 
the edge of the niche, B’s social circle includes mostly people outside the 
group’s niche. Not only are few of B’s contacts members, they are so- 
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Fic. 2.—Niches and social circles in social space 


cially unlike members. The positions A and B occupy in the niche deter- 
mine their rate of contact with people inside and outside the group 

Niche position is the opportunity structure for the homophilous social 
ties that shape membership; it acts as a proxy for all kinds of social 
network ties—strong, weak, kin, acquaintance, and so forth. Thus, 
members at the edge of the organization’s niche will have higher turnover 
than members at the center of the organization’s niche, as a result of 
their higher proportion of extraorganizational ties and their lower propor- 
tion of intraorganizational ties.* The forces acting on members at the 
edge of the niche are centrifugal, while those acting on members at the 
center of the niche are centripetal. To summarize the niche edge hypothe- 
sis: Members near the edge of the association’s niche leave the group at 
a higher rate than members at the center of the niche. 

This hypothesis is related to Kanter’s (1977) token hypothesis. Kanter 
argues that people of a social type that is heavily underrepresented in an 
organization will suffer various detrimental effects, ranging from being 
stereotyped to experiencing high levels of stress. In addition, she says, 
these individuals are “more likely to be excluded from informal peer 


4 Notice that rate of turnover and duration of membership are related to one another 
negatively; i.e., a high rate of turnover implies short membership durations. 
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networks” (Kanter 1977, p. 249). This lack of ties within the group is 
exactly what we assert shortens peripheral members’ length of stay in 
organizations. 

Thus, the organization’s activities are reinforced by the coherence of 
the social world at the center of the niche and are dissipated by the focus 
of the social world on things outside the organization at the edge of the 
niche. For individuals at the center of the niche, the group is an integral 
part of the social structure of relations. But for those at the edge of the 
niche, the group divides the social world rather than reinforces it. In this 
sense, the edge of the niche is a boundary milieu in which individuals 
constantly experience pressures pulling in different directions. However, 
network ties are not the only important mechanism governing member- 
ship duration. 


INTERGROUP COMPETITION AND MEMBERSHIP DURATION 


Voluntary associations compete for the limited time and attention of 
members (McPherson 1983; McPherson and Rotolo 1996).5 Empirical 
evidence suggests that voluntary association recruitment works through 
homophilous network ties (McPherson et al. 1992), such that new or- 
ganizational recruits tend to come from within the niche of the group in 
social space. Competition between voluntary associations occurs when 
niches overlap—when groups recruit the same kind of members. The 
more groups recruiting in an individual’s neighborhood in social space, 
the more organizational competition operating on the individual. An 
individual in an area of social space where the niches of two or more 
organizations overlap risks being recruited by each of these organiza- 
tions. The conflicting forces created by intergroup competition lead to 
shorter membership durations for the individuals who experience them, 
because of the zero-sum character of members’ time and other resources. 
In other words, individuals whose position in social space puts them in 
demand for multiple groups quickly run out of the time, money, and 
attention important for voluntary association participation. As a result, 
they have higher membership turnover than people who. are less in 
demand. : 

Figure 3 illustrates the competitive forces in a simple two organization 
system. Individuals in the area where both organizations recruit, where 
the niches overlap, are subject to the highest intergroup competitive pres- 


5 Competition need not be consciously undertaken or obvious to those involved. 


6 Each group competes with other groups in that area of social space, and with more 
generalized competitors, such as families, occupations, and other activities, for the 
resources of the individual 
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Education 
Fic. 3.—Competition in social space 


| 

sure.’ Multiple opportunities for organizational membership make their 
affiliation with any one group tenuous. The availability of an alternative 
shortens the stay of a member in either group, since individuals have 
finite amounts of time, money and other resources. Individuals in areas 
covered by only one organizational niche experience less demand for 
their resources. The lack of conflicting demands for their time makes 
memberships among such people relatively durable, ceteris paribus. To 
summarize the niche overlap hypothesis: Members in areas of social space 
where many organizational niches overlap leave the group at a higher 
rate than members in areas where few niches overlap. 


1 
COMBINING THE TWO MECHANISMS 
It is important to recognize that these hypotheses are independent of 


one another; that is, we expect to find the niche edge effect when we 
take into account the niche overlap, and vice versa. In particular, rates 


7 Of course, the figure assumes that the omitted generalized competitors, such as 
families, are averaged out across social space, this assumption is discussed more fully 
in McPherson and Ranger-Moore (1991) and McPherson et al. (1992). Drobnit (1992) 
studies the competitive relationship between organizational careers in these groups 
and careers in firms. 
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of leaving should be highest among members who are both near the 
edge of an association and in an area of multiple organizational over- 
lap. 

Although both of the formal hypotheses deal directly with the rates at 
which individuals leave groups, our ultimate purpose in developing and 
testing these hypotheses is to be able to draw conclusions about organiza- 
tional-level processes, in particular those leading to voluntary association 
homogeneity. The organizational effect of the niche edge hypothesis is to 
remove from the group members who are unlike typical group members. 
Clearly this process works in favor of group homogeneity. The niche 
overlap hypothesis similarly implies the systematic sorting out of mem- 
bers from areas of the organization’s niche that overlap with many other 
organizational niches. But where do these multiple overlaps occur? In 
most cases, since groups grow at the edges, they will encounter each 
other at their intersection in multidimensional social space. Thus, while 
in general the edges of the organization’s niche are scenes of high mem- 
bership turnover, this effect reaches its peak on those niche boundaries 
that intersect with the boundaries of other groups. The combination of 
these effects is crucial for group homogeneity: the niche edge effect gener- 
ally curtails expansion of the organization’s niche, but the niche overlap 
effect guarantees that this pattern is especially acute along shared niche 
boundaries. The result is that the community of voluntary associations 
resembles a scatter of various specialist and generalist associations spread 
across social space, and not a stack of perfectly overlapping maximal 
generalists. 

This combination of processes is a variation of the principle of competi- 
tive exclusion first elucidated by Gause (1934), who applied it to popula- 
tions of animals competing for similar resources. In Gause’s model, and 
in practically all bioecological applications since, the populations of ani- 
mals are species, and the niche overlap is expressed by common depen- 
dence on the same food. In our application of this principle, the popula- 
tions are associations or types of associations, and niche overlap occurs 
when the associations recruit the same kind of people. When the competi- 
tion for members generated by overlap is intense enough to exhaust the 
resources of the individuals in that region of social space, the organiza- 
tions will stop growing in that direction and may reach a dynamic equilib- 
rium (see McPherson and Ranger-Moore 1991). Thus, the tendency for 
groups to spread by recruiting at the edges of their niche eventually 
comes into balance with the heightened competition among groups in 
regions of overlap. 

The ecological process we describe is related to the fact that groups 
distinguish themselves from one another according to well-known princi- 
ples of social differentiation (Blau 1970; Weber 1947; Bourdieu 1984). 
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By examining memberships as they unfold in time, this article provides 
a dynamic explanation for this fundamental social process. 


DATA AND METHODS 

The data for this study come from the second wave of the Ten Towns 
Project, collected during the summer and fall of 1989 (McPherson 1 988). 
This survey made use of the hypernetwork sampling method (McPherson 
1982) in order to generate a random sample of voluntary associations 
from a random sample of individuals. The project has three stages, each 
focusing on a different level of analysis. This article makes use of the 
first stage of the survey, in which 1,050 individuals (aged 18-89 years) 
were interviewed in ten towns in Nebraska. 

Stage 1 of the study acquired 15-year life histories of respondents’ 
voluntary association memberships and major life transitions. The volun- 
tary group memberships were elicited with a modification of the aided 
recall technique often used in cross-sectional surveys (Smith and Freed- 
man 1972). Starting in 1974 (or whenever the respondent turned 16 years 
old), we have the dates of marriage and divorce, births of children, job 
and residential changes, and joining and leaving voluntary associations. ° 
These data allow us to use event-history methods to test hypotheses about 
factors: that affect the rates at which different types of members leave 
voluntary associations. 

The unit of analysis here is the membership—not the individual or the 
organization. This is a unique focus, and one that differentiates our in- 
quiry from organizational research conducted in the Hannan and Free- 
man (1977, 1989) mold (e.g., Delacroix and Carroll 1983; Hannan, 
Ranger-Moore, and Banaszak-Holl 1990), where the unit of analysis is 
the population of organizations, whether banks, insurance firms, or 
newspapers. 

Each respondent generates as many records, or spells, as memberships 
reported. The focus on the individual membership, as opposed to the 


® See McPherson and Smith-Lovin (1986, 1987) for a discussion of the 1983 study 
design and results. 

१ The life-history calendar approach (Freedman et al. 1982) elicits event-history data 
by beginning with questions about very salient issues such as geographic moves and 
births of children. The calendar starts with these easily recalled facts, which then 
provide ‘assistance in reconstructing less salient information about job histories, orga- 
nizational experiences, and the like. The calendar allows the interviewer to probe for 
timing information by reminding the respondent of where he or she was living, what 
job was occupied, how old the children were, and so forth. In more than 60% of the 
membership events we were able to recover the date to the month. Experiments in 
imputing months to those dates for which we only know the year reveal that we can 
safely impute midyear intervals to those spells known only to the year. 
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1974 ` 1989 
Time 
Fic. 4.—Observation plan for a hypothetical individual 


individual, highlights the fact that we are most interested in the intersec- 
tions of individual actors with organizations. Through the medium of 
the membership, the individual and the organization are duals of one 
another (Breiger 1974). The characteristics of the membership include 
the union of the characteristics of both the individual and the association. 
The resulting membership-level data set includes records of 2,983 mem- 
berships generated by the 1,050 respondents. 

Figure 4 shows a hypothetical respondent’s history. To the durations 
of the spells (shown in the figure), we connect the characteristics of the 
individual respondent (these are the same for each of the three spells) 
and the characteristics of the specific organization (these will differ for 
the three speils). 


EVENT-HISTORY ANALYSIS AND CENSORING 


Our basic analytical tool is event-history analysis of the rate at which 
members leave their voluntary association memberships. Duration of 
membership is measured in months; the average membership duration is 


1 Respondents were asked, “What month/year did you leave the organization? By 
leaving the organization we mean the time when you stopped attending meetings or 
stopped paying dues.” 
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140 months, or 11 years and 8 months. Of the 2,983 membership spells 
in the data set, 2,087 of them (70%), represent memberships that were 
current at the time of the survey. Spells such as these, for which no 
ending date had yet occurred, are right censored (see memberships A and 
C in fig. 4). The methods we use allow us to incorporate the information 
in right-censored spells (Tuma and Hannan 1984; Allison 1984; Hannan 
1989; Blossfeld, Hamerle, and Mayer 1989). 

Left-censored spells are also possible. Left censoring in this case means 
that either the membership spell was already in progress in 1974 (see 
membership A in fig. 4) or it began and ended before 1974, in which 
case the life-history calendar did not uncover its existence. Since left 
censoring can cause bias in event-history analyses (Tuma and Hannan 
1984), we add the following covariates to mitigate this problem. 

First, for memberships that were current in 1974, the start date of the 
spell was coded as January 1974, and a covariate consisting of the loga- 
rithm of the period between the actual start date and January 1974 (PRE 
1974) was constructed. This covariate allows us to model the spells as 
they actually unfolded, while retaining the integrity of the 15-year period 
of observation for the study. Since we have no information on the inde- 
pendent variables before 1974, this covariate—the logarithm of the num- 
ber of months that the membership was in existence before 1974— 
explicitly accounts for the left-censored part of membership spells that 
began before 1974." 

Though this procedure accounts for left censoring due to pre-1974 
spells that were still in existence in 1974, it omits spells that terminated 
before 1974. We might expect some difference in membership behavior 
between someone who was barely an adult in 1974 and someone who 
was old enough to have had a rich history of affiliation by then. In order 
to take this possibility into account we add age in years in linear and 
quadratic form. This variable controls for variation in prior history of 
members. Since many of the time constraints on members are linked to 
events in the life cycle, time available for voluntary associations depends 
heavily on age. Age also signals basic exposure to membership opportuni- 
ties and: has been shown to correlate with affiliation rates (Knoke and 
Thomson 1977). In controlling for all of these variables, we make no 
predictions for and draw no substantive interpretations from them, since 
they serve only to help control for individual prior history. 


MEASURING NICHE POSITION AND NICHE OVERLAP 


The niche of the organization is defined by the distribution of all of 
the group members along the niche dimension (McPherson 1983). A 


1 For memberships starting after 1974, this covariate is zero. 
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member’s position in the niche is relative to that distribution. Each mem- 
ber’s niche position is therefore constructed in comparison to the other 
members of the group. In this study we focus on education and sex as 
the relevant dimensions of the resource space of members, since these 
dimensions are salient, relatively stable, and easily measured and inter- 
preted. 

Previous work on sex segregation in various institutional settings (Mc- 
Pherson and Smith-Lovin 1986; Bielby and Baron 1986; Jacobs 1989; 
Mayhew et al. 1995) convinces us that sex is a highly salient dimension 
of social space. We measure the association’s niche with information 
provided in answers to the question “About what percentage of the mem- 
bers of the organization are/were women?” Organizations that had 
25% or fewer women members were coded as male dominated, whereas 
those with 75% or more women members were coded as female- 
dominated associations. We consider the remainder of the organizations 
to be sex heterogeneous.! This breakdown of male-dominated, female- 
dominated, and sex heterogeneous organizations maximizes both the fre- 
quencies of each type of organization and the frequency of atypical mem- 
bers. A dummy variable, TOKEN, tells whether the member in question 
is of the typical gender of the organization. This variable is coded “1” 
for women in male-dominated organizations (77) and for men in female- 
dominated organizations (66), totaling 4.8% (143) of the memberships in 
the sample. The variable TOKEN is coded “0” for those who are either 
of the “correct” sex for their organization or belong to sex heterogeneous 
associations. 

The variable TOKEN acts as a dichotomous measure of niche position. 
Members who are of the typical sex or who belong to a sex heterogenous 
association are in the center of the organization’s niche. Members who 
are of the atypical sex for their organization are on the edge of the associa- 
tion’s niche. We predict a significant positive effect of TOKEN on the 
rate of membership turnover in voluntary associations. 

We construct our measure of niche position in the education dimension 
by calculating the standard score of each member’s distance from the 
mean education of the group type. Since we typically have data on only 
one membership in each association in these data, we follow a strategy 
established earlier (McPherson 1983) in identifying the niches of types or 
populations of associations. The organizations sampled in our study are 


12 Possible answers were 0% (none), 10% (very few), 25% (some), 50% (about half), 
75% (most), 90% (almost all), 100% (all). 


13 In our sample, 54.7% (1,632) of the memberships were in single-sex associations, 
with 63.3% (1,034) of these being female-dominated organizations. 
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TABLE 1 


EDUCATION NICHES OF SIXTEEN TYPES OF VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Niche Niche 
Center Breadth 
Total (Years of Niche (Years of 
Memberships Education) Width* Education) 
2,983 13.89 2.95 10.94-16.84 
588 13.03 2.58 10.45-15.61 
373 16.05 2.80 13.25-18.85 
215 12.95 2.96 9.99-15.91 
432 13.95 2.77 11.18-16.72 
137 14 18 2.77 11.41-16.95 
225 14.33 2.59 11.74-16.92 
154 12.56 2.42 10.14-14.98 
106 14.13 3.38 10.75-17.51 
99 14.77 3.18 11.59-17.95 
10 13.50 3.45 10.05-16.95 
95 13.89 3.26 10.63-17.15 
16 14.50 2.67 11.83-17.17 
264 14.01 3.07 10.94-17.08 
41 12.64 1.64 11.00-14.28 
76 13.12 2.20 10.92-15 32 
89 13.36 2.13 11.23-15.49 
63 





classified into 17 types." The aggregation of memberships into types of 
associations yields both the statistical power necessary to test the hy- 
pothesis and stable estimates of the niches. Since the niches of organiza- 
tional types are likely to be broader than the niches of individual organi- 
zations, our hypothesis tests using this definition will tend to be 
conservative. 

The education niches presented in table 1 summarize the years of edu- 
cation for members in each type of association in 1989. Niche breadth 
extends one standard deviation in either direction from the center, or 


14 The types are church, professional, veteran’s/patriotic, recreational, social, youth, 
elderly, ‘charity, public interest, ethnic, hobby, political, fraternal/service, union, 
farm, civic, and other. 

1S General Social Survey data have revealed that similarly defined niches at the na- 
tional level are relatively stable over a 13-year period (McPherson and Ranger-Moore 
1991). 
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mean, for that type. Members are placed in the niches of their organiza- 
tions on the basis of their 1989 educational level. Niche position of 
individuals in the education dimension is measured as a Z-score—the 
number of standard deviation units away from the mean. The resulting 
variable, called EDDEV, is the absolute value of the difference between 
the individual member’s years of education and the mean education of 
the organizational type, divided by the standard deviation of the type. 
The mean of EDDEV is .733 SD. We predict a significant positive effect 
of EDDEV on the rate of membership turnover in voluntary associations. 
We measure the amount of organizational competition an individual 
experiences by the number of organizational type niches that intersect at 
the individual’s location on the education dimension. People in regions 
of social space where many organizational niches overlap score high on 
this variable, while those in regions where there are few organizational 
niches score low. The variable, called OVERLAP, ranges from 0 to 1 7, 
with a mean of 12.3. We predict a significant positive effect of OVER- 
LAP on the rate of membership turnover in voluntary associations. 


MODELING RATES OF LEAVING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


In the analysis presented below, we model the rate of membership turn- 
over in voluntary associations, called the “hazard rate,” as a function 
of the characteristics of the member and her association with the organi- 
zation. The hazard rate is formally defined as 


hay = lim probe ST <t + At|T> D <T <t + AtlT= 2) 


Arlo 


and may loosely be interpreted as the instantaneous probability that a 
member leaves her organization at time T between times £ and ¢ + At, 
given that she was at risk of leaving (she was a member) at time t. A 
basic concern in building such models is the pattern of possible time 
dependence. With time dependence, the hazard rate varies across the 
duration of a single membership, or, in other words, the expected dura- 
tion at any time depends on elapsed duration. Since our theoretical dis- 
cussion does not focus on time dependence, we choose to avoid its speci- 


Educational level typically changes only during a limited portion of the life cycle. 
The mean education in our sample is 14 years. Most people reach this level by the 
time they are 20 years old. If a respondent was 20 years old in 1974, then she would 
have been 35 at the time of the study. Since less than a quarter of our sample is age 
35 or under, a large majority of our respondents most likely remained at the same 
educational level throughout the study period. Discarding students and respondents 
under the age of 35 from the sample did not qualitatively alter the conclusions we 
present. 
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TABLE 2 


HAZARD MODELS OF THE RATE OF LEAVING VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIPS 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
AGE ............... — .0824** —.0810** — .0763** —.0771** 
(.0129) (.0130) ( 0130) (.0130) 
AGE? ............. 0004** 0004** .0003* 0003* 
. (.0001) ( 0001) (.0001) (.0001) 
PRE 1974 ..... —.2190** —.2198** — 2188** —.2153** 
I (.0243) (.0243) (.0244) ( 0244) 
TOKEN ........... .6354** .6340** .6107** 
( 1307) (.1307) (.1308) 
OVERLAP ........ .0219** .0442** 
(.0068) (.0091) 
EDDEV .... ...... 2973** 
(.0773) 
Xo a us asss 679 699 710 724 
व. र) 3 4 5 6 
N of spells ...... 2,813 2,813 2,813 2,813 
N of events ..... 838 838 838 838 
NoTE —SEs are in parentheses. 
* p < .05 
**p < Ol 


1 


fication by using the semiparametric proportional hazards model 
popularized by Cox (1972). We specify this model as follows: log h(t) = 
a(t) + B’X, where h(t) is the hazard rate, a(t) is any function of time, 
and B is a vector of parameters describing the effects of the covariates 
X. Using Cox’s (1972) method of partial likelihood to estimate such mod- 
els frees researchers from having to specify a(t), the relationship between 
the hazard rate and time. Only the part of the hazard rate that does not 
depend on time is parameterized." 


RESULTS 

Table 2 presents the results of the models proposed above. Model 1 is a 
baseline model, including only the three control variables: AGE, AGE, 
and PRE 1974. The covariates for age in all of the models imply that 
the rate of turnover decreases with age at a decreasing rate. Similarly, 


l 
17 Diagnostic graphs of the survival function in this case suggest that the proportional 
hazards assumption is a tenable one. For more detailed discussions of these models, 
see Tuma and Hannan (1984), Allison (1984), Blossfeld, Hamerle, and Mayer (1989), 
and Kalbfleisch and Prentice (1980). The models in this article use the procedure SAS 
PHREG (SAS Institute 1991). 
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turnover is lower for memberships that were already well established in 
1974, the beginning of the observation period. The fit of the models 
improves significantly as we add the three focal variables successively in 
models 2, 3, and 4. 

The dummy variable TOKEN, denoting those members who are of 
the atypical sex in organizations that have a typical sex, is positive and 
significant in each model. Atypicality in terms of gender clearly raises 
the hazard rate of leaving the group. In model 4, the coefficient for 
TOKEN implies that members who are token representatives of their 
gender leave voluntary groups at a rate 84% higher than the rate for 
members of the typical sex (2610 = 1.84). 

Being atypical of the group in education has the same effect. The 
variable EDDEV has a significant and positive effect on the hazard rate. 
Model 4 implies that members who lie 1 SD from the mean education of 
their organizational type leave these groups 35% faster than do members 
at the niche center (९2021 = 1.35). Since members in this sample range 
up to 5 SD from the mean of their type, this effect can be quite powerful. 

Finally, the coefficient for the variable OVERLAP is positive and sig- 
nificant, indicating that being in a position of niche overlap raises the 
hazard rate of leaving the organization. Recall that OVERLAP ranges 
up to a high value of 17. Members located in such a hotly contested 
region of social space leave their groups at more than double the rate 
experienced by members in areas of zero niche overlap (e‘? x 1? = 2.12). 
Thus, competition between groups can substantially increase the hazard 
rate of a member leaving the group. ° 

These results strongly support both the niche edge and niche overlap 
hypotheses. The position of a member in social space, relative to the 
niche of the association, has a significant effect on membership duration: 
members at the edge of their organization’s niche leave the group faster 
than those at the center of the niche. The homophily principle suggests 
that atypical members, at the edge of their organization’s niche, are more 
likely than members at the niche center to have ties to others outside 
the organizational boundaries. The results here echo our previous work 
demonstrating that members with such ties leave their groups faster than 
those without them (McPherson et al. 1992). In addition, members in 
those areas of social space where many organizational niches overlap 


18 A reviewer asked about the effects of gender and education on membership dura- 
tion. There is no significant effect for these variables, nor do we have any theoretical 
reason to expect one. 

1° Interaction terms involving the three focal variables were not statistically signifi- 
cant, supporting our assertion that the niche edge and niche overlap effects are inde- 
pendent of one another. 
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leave their groups at a higher rate than those located where few niches 
overlap. Members whose social characteristics put them in demand for 
multiple organizations run out of the resources necessary for membership 
more quickly than those who are in relatively low demand, which results 
in. a high rate of turnover for those in areas of social space where many 
organizations compete for members.”° 


DISCUSSION 


The results in table 2 describe the process by which individual members 
leave organizations. However, we ultimately seek an explanation for 
homogeneity in organizations themselves. The true import of our results 
lies in their implication that voluntary organizations lose fastest those 
members who are either atypical of the group (the niche edge effect) or 
subject to competition from other groups (the niche overlap effect). In 
fact, given the independence of these two effects, an. organization most 
risks losing members who are both atypical of that group and typical of 
many other groups. Put this way, the membership-level effects in table 
2 explain why voluntary associations are homogeneous. 

It is crucial for the general theory of organizational evolution (McPher- 
son 1990; McPherson and Ranger-Moore 1991; McPherson and Rotolo 
1996) that retention: of memberships is not random, but dictated by posi- 
tion in the niche. The results here suggest that when an organization 
acquirés a member who is unlike othe? members, that- member does not 
last for long. These. atypical members are mutants in the membership 
pool णी the organization. Both the lack of ties between peripheral mem- 
bers and central members and exposure to competing organizations select 
against these atypical memberships. Selection against extreme members 
keeps the niche boundaries of the organization in focus. In other words, 
the process of selection, acting through the niche edge effect and the 
niche overlap effect, acts as a homogenizing mechanism for voluntary 
associations. 

Since social space is multidimensional, selection against peripheral 
members in one dimension. also acts on any correlated dimension (Mc- 
Pherson and Smith-Lovin 1986). In a society where dimensions are highly 


70 Since anindividual survey respondent may generate several membership spells in our 
data set, the 2,813 observed spells are not entirely independent. We repeated the'above 
analyses twice on data sets truncated to one membersHip spell per survey respondent 
in order’ to investigate any bias this might cause. In one instance we selected the first 
membership mentioned by each respondent, and in the other we selected one member- 
ship at random from among those mentioned by each respondent. In neither case were 
the results substantially different from those presented in table 2. 
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correlated, the selection pressures will be especially strong. In situations 
where dimensions are not highly correlated, a membership in a particular 
association could be peripheral in one of several dimensions. In such 
cases, the different selection pressures on multiple dimensions combine 
to determine the lengths of memberships. Careful study of selection on 
multiple dimensions could lead to an understanding of which dimensions 
exert the most selective pressure (Mayhew 1984). Evidence from this 
article suggests that both sex and education are important dimensions. 
We expect that other important dimensions will appear among those that 
are salient in social network formation. 

The strong support for the niche position hypothesis adds in an inter- 
esting way to the ongoing debate about the relative explanatory power 
of the attributes of individuals versus the relations between them (Well- 
man 1979, 1988). The results here show that the relative positions of 
individuals in social space can act as a proxy for the network connections 
between them. Through the organizing structure of social space, the 
attributes of individuals summarize their homophilous relations with oth- 
ers who are near and distant in social space. In the present theory, attri- 
butes are not essential characteristics of individuals, but measures of the 
structural position of individuals relative to one another (see McPherson 
et al. 1992, fig. 1). 

Although our explanation for high turnover among niche edge and 
niche overlap members depends on homophilous network connections 
and exposure to intergroup competition, an opposing explanation stresses 
the effect of organizational purposes or goals on individual member deci- 
sions about affiliation. Niche position, the argument goes, indicates the 
fit between the organization’s goals and the individual member’s needs: 
the better the fit, the more likely the member is to stay in the group.” 
We have several answers to this challenge. 

First, this alternate argument applies only to the niche edge effect. 
The argument based on needs and goals cannot explain the niche overlap 
effect. Second, it ignores well-established work showing that organiza- 
tional goals are often ambiguous, fluid, multiple, conflicting, and only 
loosely coupled with the action of the organization (see Scott [1993] for 
a review of literature on organizational goals). Even assuming that an 
individual’s needs are clear, stable, and well coordinated, we find the 
concept of fit between individual needs and organizational goals a murky 
one at best. For example, organizational goal ambiguity makes assessing 
the fit with personal needs difficult, while goal conflict renders such a fit 


21 We are indebted to several anonymous reviewers for challenging us with this 
argument. 
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impossible. Loose coupling between organizational goals and activity also 
calls into question the definition of satisfaction of individual needs. 

The explanation we offer for the niche edge effect does not suffer from 
the above flaws and is consistent with previous work (McPherson et al. 
1992). In addition, the empirical support for the niche overlap effect 
presents a compelling argument that has no parallel in the approach 
based on fit between individual needs and organizational goals. 

There may be an observed connection between organizational pur- 
pose and member characteristics (e.g., playing golf and belonging to a 
country club), but we argue that learned individual characteristics 
have niches that are formed under the same mechanism as are volun- 
tary associations (Mark 1995). In our theory, cultural traits are local- 
ized in social space by the same social structural processes as voluntary 
memberships. Thus, an observed correlation between organizational 
goals and individual needs is spurious, because both are shaped by social 
structure. 


CONCLUSION 


In this article, we explain and test two simple mechanisms by which 
voluntary associations maintain homogeneity. In Blau’s (1977, 1994) 
terms, the niche edge and niche overlap effects help prevent population 
heterogeneity (in sex) and inequality (in education) from penetrating to 
the level of voluntary associations. Since many social network ties form 
within ‘voluntary groups (Marsden 1990; Feld 1981), this process con- 
stricts opportunities for cross-category contact. 

From Tocqueville [1835] 1961) to the present (Curtis, Grabb, and 
Baer 1992), the voluntary association literature has long concerned itself 
with individual integration into society through voluntary affiliation. 
This literature ignores that fact that homogeneous voluntary organiza- 
tions segregate the population along important sociodemographic lines 
(Popielarz 1992; cf. Granovetter 1973). Since segregation is a well-known 
foundation on which to base inequality, our theory addresses very basic 
sociological questions about stratification. 

The most interesting feature of our results is the conclusion that main- 
tenance of homogeneity in voluntary associations may rest purely on 
niche structure, intergroup competition, and the homophily principle. 
We do not appeal to rational choice mechanisms or discrimination by the 
organization, nor do we interpret these effects as the result of institutional 
forces. Rather, the emergent structure of network connections and the 
community of voluntary associations in social space can account for the 
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homogeneity of these social groups. This line of evidence provides sup- 
port for the argument that blind evolution, rather than human agency, 
may structure the fundamental character of social groups. 
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This article presents a theoretical formulation that integrates two 
theories within the expectation states program—status characteris- 
tics and expectation states theory and source theory. The integra- 
tion is carried out within the mathematical framework of status 
characteristics theory, and the mathematical formulation that is an 
integral part of that theory is extended. The formulation makes it 
possible to explain and describe the power and prestige order where 
actors are discriminated by status characteristics and at the same 
time are communicating evaluations of each others’ performances. 
Based on the theory a specific model is constructed to predict stay 
response rates in the Webster-Sobieszek experimental situation. 
The authors demonstrate that the model fits the available data well. 


INTRODUCTION 

The purposes of this article are (1) to present a theoretical formulation 
that integrates two theories, one on status characteristics and one on 
sources of evaluations, as determinants of power and prestige orders in 
groups and (2) to evaluate the consistency of the integrated theory with 
the available empirical evidence. The status structure of small groups 
has been an enduring concern of sociological social psychology. This 
concern is understandable because the status order appears to mediate 


1 We would like to thank the AJS reviewers for many constructive criticisms that 
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the Turkish Academy of Sciences. Please address all correspondence to M. Hamit 
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practically all behavior in the small group and has serious implications 
for the survival and achievement of the group. Since the early studies of 
Bales and his associates (Bales et al. 1951; Bales 1955), which docu- 
mented the existence of status orders even in laboratory groups of previ- 
ously unacquainted individuals meeting for short periods of time—a fact 
that is not intuitively obvious even today—interest has tended to focus 
on how status orders actually come to be established in groups. 

The expectation states theoretical research program (Berger 1974; 
Berger, Wagner, and Zelditch 1985) aims to generate cumulative knowl- 
edge on interpersonal processes. Part of the program is concerned with 
status processes in situations of action and encompasses theories that 
have been motivated by empirical findings on the evolution of status 
structures in small groups. These findings appear to fall into four broad 
categories, and different theories have been developed within the expec- 
tation states framework to deal with each category. 

An early interest in the problem has focused on the effect of external 
status characteristics such as sex, age, and race on groups’ status orders 
(Strodbeck and Mann 1956; Katz, Goldston, and Benjamin 1958), and 
the findings in this area have led to the development of the theory of 
status characteristics and expectation states (Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch 
1966; Berger et al. 1977). This theory has a central place in the expecta- 
tion states research program, and it has been extended and elaborated a 
number of times (for major extensions and elaborations, see Markovsky, 
Smith, and Berger [1984]; Berger, Fişek, Norman, and Wagner [1985]; 
Skvoretz [1985]; and Berger, Fişek, and Norman [1989] to cover progres- 
sively larger classes of group situations. The available evidence provides 
strong support for the theory (see Webster and Driskell [1978]; Balkwell 
[1991a, 1991]; and Fişek, Norman, and Nelson-Kilger [1992] for reviews 
of the experimental evidence; see Cohen and Zhou [1991] and Gerber 
[1993] for recent field tests of the theory; and see Cohen [1993] for applica- 
tions of the theory). This formulation constitutes an established founda- 
tion for further theoretical work. 

An equally old line of empirical and theoretical research has been 
concerned with the effect of interaction patterns, such as consistent pat- 
terns of performer-reactor behaviors between actors, on the establish- 
ment of status orders. This work has resulted in what has been called 
power and prestige theory (Berger 1958; Berger and Conner 1969, 1974; 
Berger, Conner, and McKeown 1974; Fisek 1974) but which we prefer 
to call beHavior-expectations theory for reasons to be made clear shortly. 
This theory has recently been integrated with status characteristics theory 
(Fişek, Berger, and Norman 1991), and the integrated formulation makes 
it possible to explain the development of power and prestige orders in 
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groups where there are actors who are differentiated by status character- 
istics and actors who are not so differentiated. 

The third category of effects may be said to be concerned with global 
evaluations, that is, the effects caused by group members expressing their 
evaluations of each other’s general task competence. It is important to 
note that the evaluations of concern here are quite different from those 
involved in the behavior-expectations theory: In behavior-expectations 
theory,, if one actor accepts influence from another, this acceptance is 
interpreted as a positive unit evaluation of the second actor’s contribution 
by the first. From that point of view a great deal of interpersonal behavior 
can be interpreted as evaluations that are communicated in a general 
sense. In the current context, however, we are concerned with global 
evaluations, which are explicit attributions of task ability to actors by 
others. Two distinct approaches to this problem have been taken within 
the expectation states framework: One, which we may call second-order 
expectations theory (Moore 1985), is concerned with evaluations commu- 
nicated by an actor who is a member of the interaction process, and the 
other, called source theory (Webster and Sobieszek 1974), is concerned 
with evaluations from designated evaluators who themselves are not part 
of the interaction. In this article we shall be concerned with integrating 
status characteristics theory with source theory. 

The fourth category of determinants of power and prestige orders ¢ov- 
ers what has been called “styles of behavior” (Nemeth 1983) or “task 
and status cues,” which are nonverbal and paraverbal behaviors, such 
as speed of speech and fluency (e.g., Dovidio and Ellyson 1982), that 
have competence implications. Theories have also been developed for 
these elements within the expectation states framework (Ridgeway, Be- 
rger, and Smith 1985; Berger et al. 1986); however, these theories are 
not relevant to our current enterprise. For information on other branches 
of the expectation states program see Berger, Wagner, and Zelditch 
(1985) and Wagner and Berger (1993). 

The current formulation of the theory of status characteristics and 
expectation states is a mathematical formulation that has been shown to 
be open to theoretical elaborations. We seek to integrate the theory of 
global evaluations with status characteristics theory within the mathe- 
matical framework of the latter, further extending the mathematigal for- 
mulation. This integration will enable us to explain and describe the 
development of power and prestige orders in groups where actors are 
both discriminated by status characteristics and are explicitly evaluating 
and making attributions of ability to each other. The mathematical for- 
mulation will also make it possible to make precise predictions for the 
results of experiments conducted to test source theory and thus enable us 
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to assess the consistency of our formulation with the available empirical 
evidence. In the next sections we give a brief statement of source theory 
and take up the major theoretical issues involved in our task. 


SOURCE THEORY 

The idea that our evaluations of ourselves and others are at least partially 
determined by the way others evaluate us and others is as old as social 
psychology. Webster and Sobieszek (1974) trace the idea to Cooley (1902) 
and find perhaps its best expression in the notion of the “looking glass 
self.” This idea focuses on the “self” part of the expectations formed 
by evaluations rather than the “other” part. But obviously if the actor 
forms expectations for self on the basis of others’ evaluations, it is likely 
that he or she will take them into account when forming other expecta- 
tions. 

Webster and Sobieszek develop their theory within the scope condi- 
tions of the task situation common to expectation states theories and from 
the point of view of a focal actor. Another distinguishing feature of source 
theory is that evaluations are expressed by actors who are themselves 
not interactants but have been given the job of evaluating the perfor- 
mances of others; such actors are called “evaluators.” 

The first theoretical concept Webster and Sobieszek develop is that of 
a “source,” that is, an actor whose evaluations will affect the focal 
actor’s expectations for self and for others. They define a source as an 
actor whom the focal actor believes to be more capable of evaluating 
performances than the focal actor himself or herself. 

The first assumption of source theory is that, if an evaluator is a source 
for an actor, then the actor’s evaluation of his or her own performance 
as well as the performances of other actors will be determined by the 
evaluations made by the evaluator. Furthermore, the strength of this 
effect will be determined by expectations the actor holds for the evalua- 
tor, such that the higher the expectations, the stronger the effect. 

The central assumption of source theory asserts that the expectations 
the actor develops for self and others will be determined by the actor’s 
evaluations of self and others’ performances. The final assumption that 
source theory shares with status characteristics theory is the basic expec- 
tation assumption: An actor’s power and prestige position in a task situa- 
tion, and therefore the actor’s status behaviors such as the acceptance 
or rejection of influence, will be functions of the actor’s relative expecta- 
tions for self and other actors in the situation. 

Thus in the Webster-Sobieszek experimental situation an actor’s power 
and prestige position relative to another will be highest, and he or she 
will reject influence at the highest rate, when a high-status evaluator 
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evaluates the actor positively and the other actor negatively. Similarly 
the lowest power and prestige position and influence rejection rate will 
be produced by a high-status evaluator evaluating the actor negatively 
and the other actor positively. Lower-status evaluators will produce in- 
termediate results. Source theory also comprises further assumptions on 
the effect of multiple evaluators; however, for our current purposes we 
need only be concerned with the basic assumptions as we have briefly 
stated. 


CONCEPTUAL ISSUES OF INTEGRATION 

The basic ideas of source theory have withstood rigorous empirical testing 
extremely well, as Webster and Sobieszek (1974) report. Practically the 
only point on which the empirical testing has indicated a need for re- 
formulation is that a less restrictive definition of “source” is called for. 
Status characteristics theory provides a simple and intuitively pleasing 
way of defining a source as an actor for whom expectations are positive. 
That is, whether an actor accepts another as a “source” does not depend 
on the other’s standing relative to himself, but on the other’s overall 
evaluative competence.’ This definition intuitively motivates a basic as- 
sumption on the effect of sources: The degree to which a communicated 
evaluation affects the self-other expectations of an actor is a function of 
the expectations held for the source. A source of evaluations is an actor 
in a status situation like any other actor who is not an interactant. Expec- 
tations can be computed for an evaluating actor, and these expectations 
will determine whether that actor is a source and, if so, how much effect 
that source will have. 

Such a conceptualization of source has one obvious problem: The Web- 
ster and Sobieszek research has shown that even an actor who is believed 
to be incompetent can affect others’ expectations in the same direction 
as an actor believed to be competent (Webster and Sobieszek 1974). We 
believe this problem to be more apparent rather than real because in the 
Webster and Sobieszek experiments the actor who communicates the 
evaluations is singled out by the experimenter as the “evaluator.” This 
role assignment confers on the actor enough status—in the context of 
expectation states theory not only do expectations create status but status 
creates expectations—that the actor’s “incompetence” is more than com- 
pensated for, and the overall expectations for the actor are positive. 


2 It is true that an actor’s evaluative expectations may be the result of factors other 
than ability instrumental to the given task, such as possession of an answer key for 
the task at hand (see Foddy [1988] on this point). As a first approximation, we assume 
that task performance expectations imply evaluative expectations, but not the reverse. 
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Within the expectation states framework, one can also look at this phe- 
nomenon from the legitimation point of view and say that the right to 
evaluate conferred by the experimenter on the evaluator creates expecta- 
tions for the evaluator’s capacity to evaluate (see Berger, Wagner, and 
Zelditch [1985] for an analysis of this situation in these terms, Zelditch 
and Walker [1984] for a general review of legitimation processes, and 
Ridgeway [1989] for the conceptualization of legitimation in the expecta- 
tion states framework).* 

Source theory is contemporary with the original mathematical formula- 
tion of the theory of status characteristics and expectation states (Berger 
et al. 1977), and thus has not benefited from some of the advances, such 
as the combining principle, the mathematical formulation has provided. 
Furthermore, since its original formulation, the theory of status charac- 
teristics and expectation states has been extended to cover situations 
involving multiple interactants, multiple tasks, and reward structures 
and has been applied to open interaction situations (Berger, Fisek, Nor- 
man, and Wagner 1985; Berger et al. 1989; Fisek et al. 1991). Thus the 
integration of source theory with status characteristics theory involves a 
substantial generalization of source theory as well as the specification of 
a mathematical model for the theory. At the same time such an integra- 
tion also entails a significant extension of status characteristics theory—a 
totally new basis of expectations is added to its arsenal of conceptual 
elements. 

The mathematical formulation of the theory of status characteristics 
and expectation states represents a status situation as a graph theoretic 
structure. The actors and the states of the status characteristics they 
possess are represented as points in the graph, as are the success and 
failure outcome states of the task, the states of the ability instrumental 
to task performance, and goal objects that may be allocated in the situa- 
tion. Three kinds of relations are represented as lines connecting these 
points: (1) Actors may possess states of characteristics. (2) States of char- 
acteristics may be relevant to states of other characteristics, or activated 
elements such as generalized expectation states, which in turn are rele- 
vant to task outcomes. (3) Further, the states of the same characteristic, 
if possessed by actors in the situation, are dimensionally related to each 
other, signifying that these states are opposites of each other. 

The task of integrating source and status characteristics theories in- 


3 Tlardi and McMahon (1988) have formulated a similar argument in terms of the 
legitimation, conferred by the experimenter on the source, that leads to the acceptance 
of his evaluations, their conceptualization is an alternative, but not inconsistent, way 
of looking at this phenomenon. 
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volves two conceptual problems. The first is how global evaluations are 
to be conceptualized within the graph theoretic structure of status charac- 
teristics theory. The second is how the status that is conferred on the 
evaluators by the experimenter in the Webster-Sobieszek situation is to 
be conceptualized in the same theoretical context. 

To solve the first problem, we introduce a new relation—that of “im- 
puted possession.” If a source evaluates an actor positively, then that 
actor has imputed possession of the high state of the ability on which he 
is evaluated positively, and if the source evaluates the actor negatively, 
then the actor has imputed possession of the low state. The strength of 
these imputed possession relations will be related to the expectations held 
for the evaluator. To solve the second problem, we introduce a new 
element, that of a “valued role.” A valued role is a socially recognized 
and evaluated role that involves rights or responsibilities in a given situa- 
tion of action. The Webster-Sobieszek evaluator is a valued role and will 
generate expectations for actors possessing the role. 

Given these preliminaries, we can present the formulation of the inte- 
grated theory. Because the formulation of the core theory has appeared 
in print a number of times, we will only give a general and brief state- 
ment of the elements of the core status characteristics theory and detail 
only those aspects of the formulation that are either modified or new to 


this extension. 
l 


THE THEORETICAL FORMULATION 
The scope of the theory is limited to situations where collectively oriented 
actors are working on a valued task with well-defined success and failure 
outcomes. The actors may or may not be discriminated by status charac- 
teristics and may or may not have interacted on earlier tasks. A situation 
that fulfills these requirements is called an S situation, and the formula- 
tion uses a graph theoretic structure to represent it. A simple initial 
structure consists of a set of points, each representing an actor in the 
situation, and two pairs of other points, one pair representing the success 
and failure states of the task outcome and the other the high and low 
states of the ability instrumental to task performance. The high and low 
states of the instrumental characteristic are connected by lines represent- 
ing their relevance to the success and failure outcomes, respectively. If 
there are rewards allocated in the situation, the initial structure will be 
more complex—there will also be two points representing high and low 
reward levels and points representing goal objects connected to the re- 
ward levels by relevance lines. 

Given this general structure of status characteristics theory, the first 
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new concept we introduce is that of a valued role.* The concept of role 
is used in different senses within role theory (Biddle 1986), and the sense 
in which we will use it is that of a social position. Thus in this context 
the valued role is a valued position such as “advisor” or “scapegoat.” 
Valued roles can be positively or negatively evaluated. Advisor is a posi- 
tively evaluated valued role that can be either formal or informal. Scape- 
goat is an informal and negatively evaluated role. Each role will be 
recognized in the appropriate situation of action and will generate task 
expectations for the actors possessing the role. We define the concept of 
valued role as below. 

DEFINITION.—A valued role is a socially recognized prescription for 
behavior such that (i) it involves defined rights or responsibilities in the 
given situation of action and (ii) it has status value associated with it. 

Our definition does not cover all aspects of roles as considered in role 
theory; for example, whether the role involves authority or not is not 
part of our definition. What is important is that it involves defined rights 
or responsibilities and that it is socially evaluated. A valued role can be 
a position defined by rules external to the group or by social convention. 
Group action can create valued roles and experimental instructions can 
do so as well. Valued roles will generally have positive status value; 
however, they can also have negative status value, as in the case of the 
scapegoat or the “gofer.” For current purposes, we restrict ourselves to 
situations in which all roles are positively valued.5 Later developments, 
we believe, will lead to a more complex conceptualization of valued roles. 

The particular role we are interested in is, of course, the evaluator in 
the Webster-Sobieszek experimental situation. The evaluator is a posi- 
tively evaluated position in the situation, such that an actor possessing 
that position has the right and responsibility to evaluate the performances 
of the interacting actors in the situation and is a source for them. We 
will represent the actors in the Webster-Sobieszek experiments who have 
been given the “right to evaluate” as possessing the positively valued 
role of “evaluator,” V,(+). 

How do we relate the “right to evaluate” to the capacity to evaluate? 


* Role theory is an extensive and loosely integrated theoretical structure that accounts 
for a good fraction of general social psychological theory (see B. J. Biddle’s [1986] 
review of role theory for a general overview), and we certainly cannot attempt an 
integration of role theory and expectation state theory at this time. However, the two 
theoretical systems do have a good deal in common. For example, the concept of 
expectations is common to both systems, and we can conveniently borrow the concept 
of role from role theory. This concept provides a basis for relating the idea of a valued 
role to other concepts in expectation states theory. 

5 At this stage, for reasons of simplicity, we assume all roles are equally valued, just 
as we assume all diffuse status characteristics are equally valued. 
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We make the important substantive assumption that, if an actor possesses 
a role position where he or she has the right to evaluate, this right gives 
rise to expectations that he or she has the capacity to evaluate. Thus 
rights to perform imply expectations for the capacity to perform, unless 
we learn otherwise. 

Valued roles can be possessed by actors and are also connected to 
outcome states. The outcome connection of valued roles, however, may 
differ from case to case—many valued roles exist that are inherently 
different from the status information point of view. Some are purely 
honorary, but some also have performance implications. In order to be 
able to capture the various connections of valued roles, we generalize 
below the original definition of relevance. 

DEFINITION.—An element e, is relevant to an element e, if and only if 
when an actor possesses e,, then the actor expects or is expected to have 
access: to ९, . 

In this definition we use “to have access to” to mean either to possess 
or to attain an outcome state, which is our previous meaning, or to be 
able to evaluate an outcome state. Thus we represent the valued role of 
evaluator as being relevant to the positive task outcome state in our 
situation graphs, in the sense that the actor possessing the valued role is 
expected to be able to evaluate performance on the task. 

Why is the evaluator role only connected to the positive outcome state 
of the task? We reason that, if the actor is expected to be able to evaluate 
the positive task outcome, he or she is expected to be able to distinguish 
it from the negative outcome and thus can be expected to have the ability 
to evaluate the negative outcome state. This is consistent with our repre- 
sentation of the relation of states of instrumental characteristics to task 
outcome states. The actor possessing the positive state of the characteris- 
tic is connected to the positive task outcome state. This signifies that the 
actor has the ability to be successful and is expected to attain the positive 
outcome state, not the negative outcome state. We assume that the actor 
who has the ability to succeed also has the ability to fail. By contrast, 
the actor possessing the negative state of the instrumental characteristic 
is connected to the negative task outcome state. This signifies that the 
actor lacks the ability to be successful and can only fail. Similarly, in 
representing the evaluator role as connected only to the positive outcome 
state, we assume that an actor occupying this position can evaluate both 
outcome states. 

Different valued roles may be connected to outcome states in different 
ways: largely honorary roles may be connected to positive reward levels 
rather than task outcome states, indicating that the actor possessing the 
valued role would command respect but would not necessarily be able 
to perform the task or evaluate task performance well. Roles may also 
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have direct performance implications and be relevant to positive and 
negative instrumental characteristic states. It is also the case that a val- 
ued role may be relevant to more than one outcome state. At this stage 
we are using the concept of valued role to conceptualize evaluators in 
status situations. More extended applications of the concept within the 
framework of expectation states theory is a task for future research. 

The second new concept we introduce in this formulation is that of 
imputed possession, which we define as below. 

DEFINITION. —An actor, p, has imputed possession of a status element 
if another actor, ०, for whom expectations are positive, communicates 
evaluations indicating that the actor, p, passesses the element. 

The definition of imputed possession is deliberately general, because 
actors can communicate evaluations in a variety of different ways, and 
the “appropriate” way of communicating evaluations will be different 
for different settings. Imputed possession is a positive relation; that is, 
the line representing it has a positive sign attached to it. The imputed 
possession relation, which is a generalization of the earlier concept of 
possession, is different from the other relations of the theory in the sense 
that the line representing it in a graph is of variable. length. All other 
lines in a situational graph structure, except this one, are of length 1. 
The length of this line will be treated as a function of the expectations 
held for the actor who imputes the possession (see Foddy [1988] for a 
discussion of variable length paths of relevance). 

Having defined the two new theoretical concepts we are introducing 
in this formulation, the assumptions of the formulation can be stated. 
To achieve our aim of integrating source and status characteristics theo- 
ries, we need to modify two of the assumptions of the core theory and 
add one new assumption. The new assumption we call the imputation 
assumption, with the term “imputation” defined below. 

ASSUMPTION. —If an actor, o, for whom positive expectations are held 
imputes a state of a characteristic to another actor, p, the length of p’s 
imputed possession line will be an inverse continuous function of the 
expectations held for the imputing actor, ०. 

This assumption says that the higher the expectations of the imputing 
actor, ०, the shorter the length of the imputed possession line and the 
greater the contribution of the imputed characteristic to the expectations 
held for the actor, p. This assumption describes the general shape of the 
relationship between the expectations held for the imputing actor and 
the length of the imputed possession line. The specific functional form 
of this relationship, however, may be different in different settings. 

The salience assumption, which is the first assumption of the core 
theory (the original mathematical formulation that deals solely with sta- 
tus characteristics), specifies what status elements can become salient in 
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the situation. The status elements of the core theory are diffuse and 
specific status characteristics, and the core salience assumption states 
that characteristics possessed by actors which either discriminate between 
the actors in the situation or which are relevant to the task and reward 
outcome states become salient together with their connecting lines. The 
elements introduced in the current extension, imputed characteristic 
states and valued roles, are also status elements. Therefore their salience 
is also covered by the core salience assumption as given below. 

SALIENCE ASSUMPTION.—(1) Given existing paths connecting an in- 
teractant to outcome states of the group task, the elements and the rela- 
tions in these paths become salient in the task situation; and (2) given 
status characteristics that provide a basis for discrimination between the 
interactants, the states of these characteristics become Salient in the task 
situation. 

We assume that imputed states of characteristics follow the same rules 
of salience as “ordinary” characteristics. That is, imputed states of a 
characteristic will be salient if they are initially relevant to the task or if 
they discriminate between the actors in the situation. Therefore there is 
no need to modify the assumption to cover imputed characteristics. We 
believe that, if valued roles are possessed by actors in a status situation, 
these roles will always be connected, one way or another, to an outcome 
state and thus will be salient. Therefore there is no need to specify special 
salience conditions for valued roles. 

The second assumption of the core theory is the burden of proof as- 
sumption, which describes how characteristics that initially are not con- 
nected to the task become connected. Our extension requires no changes 
with réspect to the burden of proof assumption; its statement is quite 
general'—characteristics can become connected to the task through the 
burden: of proof process whether they are possessed by or imputed to 
be possessed by actors. Via the burden of proof process, diffuse status 
characteristics become connected to the task through the activation of 
generalized expectation states associated with them. Specific status char- 
acteristics become connected to the task through the activation of specific 
task outcomes and abstract task ability. 

The core sequence of completion assumption specifies how a given 
structure is completed on the introduction of a new actor, new status 
information, or a new task. In the current formulation, actors may im- 
pute possession of states of characteristics to each other at different times, 
and when such imputations occur the structure will be completed as 
indicated by the salience ard burden of proof assumptions. Therefore 
the sequence of completion assumption is modified as below. 

SEQUENCE OF STRUCTURE COMPLETION ASSUMPTION.—A given 
structure will be developed for the interactants through the processes of 
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salience and burden of proof. If a noninteractant later becomes an inter- 
actant, a new actor enters the situation, a new task is introduced, or new 
imputations of status characteristics are made, the structure will be Jur- 
ther developed through the operation of the same processes. For any 
actor, those parts of the actor's structure previously completed will remain 
while the actor is in the given situation. 

Given a completed structure, the paths linking each actor to the task 
outcome states are determined. Our current extension introduces two 
new aspects to path counting. In the first place, because two or more 
actors can impute the same characteristic to a given actor, more than 
one imputed possession line may exist between an actor and the state of 
an imputed characteristic, leading to greater multiplicity of paths. In the 
second place, because the length of an imputed possession line is variable 
(being a function of the expectations held for the imputing actor), the 
length of a path that contains an imputed possession line cannot be deter- 
mined without specifying an exact functional relationship between line 
length and magnitude of expectations. Because we believe that the exact 
shape of this function may depend on particular situational settings, it is 
not properly a part of the general theory of evaluations and expectations. 
The exact functional form is defined within specific models for given 
settings. 

When a specific model defines the length of imputed possession as a 
function of the imputing actor’s expectations, the lengths (and signs) of 
paths connecting each actor to task outcomes can be determined. The 
core theory assumes that the strength, or the contribution to expectations, 
of a path is given by a function, f(i), of its length. This function is in 
fact an inverse function; that is, the longer the path, the less its strength. 
Path strengths can take on values in the interval (0,1). The actual form 
of this function has been derived on theoretical grounds by Fisek et al. 
(1992) and it is possible to fix the parameters of the function by auxiliary 
theoretical assumptions, so that, given the length of a path, its strength 
can be computed. 

The formation of aggregated expectation states assumption describes 
how paths are combined to compute expectations for actors. The paths 
for each actor are combined within like-signed subsets according to the 
function 


JG Uj) = ft) + FG) IESG) (1) 


and given the sign of the paths in the subset. The values of the two 
subsets are algebraically summed to yield the expectations for the actor. 

The expectation advantage of one actor over another actor is defined 
as the difference between the first actor’s expectations for self and for 
the other. The basic expectation assumption states that the power and 
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prestige position of one actor with respect to another is a direct function 
of his or her expectation advantage over the other. 

In the following section we develop a specific model for the standard- 
ized experimental situation that has been associated with expectation 
states theory (Berger et al. 1977) and its Webster-Sobieszek variant. We 
evaluate the consistency of our formulation with data that has been col- 
lected in this situation. We also present in detail the analysis of one of 
the experimental conditions to clarify the structuring and analysis of 
situational graphs. 


CONSISTENCY WITH THE AVAILABLE DATA 

The available data for evaluating the formulation have been reported by 
Webster and Sobieszek (1974) and by Ilardi and McMahon (1988). These 
data have been gathered in the Webster-Sobieszek experimental setting, 
which is a variant of the standardized experimental situation developed 
to test source theory. 

In the standardized experimental situation two subjects take part in 
the experiment—they are to decide on the correct answers for a set of 
binary choice problems. For each problem, each subject first decides 
individually on the correct answer, the subjects exchange these initial 
decisions, and in the case of disagreement (manipulated by the experi- 
menter, at a given rate) they are given an additional time period to recon- 
sider their decisions and change them if they like. The dependent variable 
is the proportion of times a subject stays with his or her initial choice, 
an operationalization of the rate of rejection of influence, which is a 
measure of power and prestige position. 

The ‘Webster-Sobieszek variant adds to the standardized experiment 
an initial phase in which the subjects are introduced to one or two others 
who are said to have taken part in the study before and are there to 
evaluate the subjects in a practice session before the actual study. These 
evaluators then proceed to tell the subjects, for a set of problems similar 
to the group task to be performed later, whether they think the subjects’ 
choices are correct or not. Different experimental conditions are created 
by the differences in how the evaluators are introduced and how they 
evaluate the subjects. The appendix contains brief descriptions of 32 
experimental conditions in a number of different experiments in this 
setting. 


The Specific Model 


Because the theoretical formulation we have presented is general, we 
need to construct a specific model for the Webster-Sobieszek setting; that 
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is, specific assumptions are needed to make predictions for this specific 
experimental situation. The first specific assumption we need concerns 
the length of imputed possession lines. Our requirements for the function 
are, first, that it be a monotonically decreasing function of expectations; 
that is, the stronger the expectations, the shorter the path. Second, we 
require that the function equals 1 for the limiting value of positive expec- 
tations. This last requirement makes imputed possession equivalent to 
possession when the imputing actor is one for whom maximal (i.e., infin- 
itesimally close to 1) expectations are held. This requirement is necessary 
to make the current formulation consistent with experiments in which 
the possession by actors of states of ability is produced by “imputations” 
by the experimenter, who might be considered in this context to be the 
ultimate source. There are a number of functions that fulfill these require- 
ments of our theory. We choose the simplest of these functions, that is 
the reciprocal. We should note that there is nothing that makes this 
function unique to this particular setting. In fact we treat it as part of 
the specific model rather than the theory proper to emphasize that it is 
one of a number of different functions that satisfy our general require- 
ments and could be equally acceptable from the theoretical point of view. 
We would like the function to include an empirical parameter to calibrate 
how quickly the imputed possession line lengthens as the imputing actor’s 
expectation value decreases. Therefore, as a first approximation we as- 
sume that the length of the imputed possession line is equal to the recipro- 
cal of the imputing actor’s expectation value raised to a power. 

SPECIFIC MODEL ASSUMPTION 1.—The length of an imputed posses- 
sion line, l, is given by 


l= 1/e%, (2) 


where e is the expectation value of the imputing actor, and a is an empiri- 
cal constant. 

This function has a shape that satisfies our requirements: When the 
imputing actor’s expectation value equals one (e = 1), the length of the 
imputed possession line also equals one (/ = 1), regardless of the value 
of the parameter a. Holding e constant, as e decreases, the imputed 
possession line gets longer and (because the strength of a path is an 
inverse function of its length) the strength of any path containing the 
imputed possession line decreases. As the imputing actor’s expectation 
value approaches zero, the length of the imputed possession line ap- 
proaches infinity and the strength of any path containing the line ap- 
proaches zero. 

Using a simple grid search technique maximizing the fit of the model 
to the data, we estimate that « = 0.83. We should note that the fit 
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criterion (२२८, as will be discussed later) is quite flat around this value, and 
therefore different data sets, especially if the range of imputing actors’ 
expectations are different, may yield different estimates for a. 

In order to apply the model to the Webster-Sobieszek setting, we must 
specify how the evaluator is to be represented. Our earlier theoretical 
discussion suggests that the evaluator possesses a positively evaluated 
valued'role, V,(+), which is relevant to the positive task outcome state, 
T(+). The evaluator may possess states of salient status characteristics, 
and if so, the standard conventions of representation can be used. How- 
ever, some of the Webster-Sobieszek experiments involve a manipulation 
that calls for a special interpretation—in these experiments the evaluator 
is introduced to the subjects as a person who has taken part in the 
experiment previously and did well (or poorly). 

The element we can use to represent this manipulation is the task 
outcome state itself. In the extension of the core theory to situations 
where a number of tasks are performed im sequence, Berger et al. (1989) 
have introduced the idea of actors possessing (attaining) the outcome 
states of previous tasks. Thus we will represent evaluators who are intro- 
duced as having done well in the past as possessing 7’(+) and those who 
are introduced as having done poorly as possessing 7’(—), where the 
prime is used to distinguish these elements from the outcome states of 
the current task. We conceptualize the connection of these previous task 
states to the current task differently from that of the earlier formulation 
because in this case the actors themselves are not part of the interaction 
on the previous task. We assume that these elements are relevant to the 
like-signed states of the instrumental ability, C*. That is, we assume that 
an actor who possesses a previous outcome state will be expected to 
possess the like-signed state of the instrumental ability. The states of 
the instrumental characteristic are, of course, relevant to the like-signed 
current task outcome states. 

The specific model requires one further assumption to specify the func- 
tion relating expectation advantage to the proportion of stay responses. 
The function used for this purpose in the core theory is a simple linear 
function relating expectation advantage to stay response probability. Re- 
cently James Balkwell (1991a) proposed a different function, which has 
the advantage of generality in that it can be used in settings other than 
the standardized experimental situation. Both of these functions appear 
to fit stay response data equally well. We choose to use the linear model 
in this case to maintain comparability with earlier studies of the fit of 
the model to stay response data (e.g., Webster and Driskell 1978; Fox 
and Moore 1979; Fisek et al. 1991). 

SPECIFIC MODEL ASSUMPTION 2.—The probability of an actor staying 
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FIG. 1.—A situational graph structure 


with his or her own choice given a disagreement from another actor is 
given by the following function: 


PIs) = m + q(e, — €,), (3) 


where m and q are empirical constants. 

In this formula e, and e, stand for the expectations of the actor and 
the other with whom he or she is interacting. The empirical constants m 
and q are meant to capture differences in experimental manipulations, 
such as the degree of collective orientation induced, and the qualities of 
particular subject populations. 


An Illustration of the Application of the Specific Model 


To illustrate the details of applying the model, we pick one of the condi- 
tions from the Ilardi and McMahon (1988) set that is simple and yet 
involves both status characteristic and evaluator discrimination. In this 
case the evaluator is male and the subjects are female, and they are not 
discriminated by any other status characteristics. The evaluator tells the 
subject that she is doing well and her partner that she (the partner) is 
doing poorly. The situational graph is given in figure 1. 

The evaluator, represented by 0, possesses a positively valued role, 
V,(+), which is relevant to the success outcome state of the task, T( +). 
That is, by virtue of this role, o, is expected to have access to the success 
outcome state of the task. The evaluator also possesses the high state of 
a diffuse status characteristic, sex, symbolized by D(+). The subject, ?, 
and the other with whom she is interacting, ०, both possess the low state 
of the diffuse status characteristic, D(—). Sex is not initially relevant to 
the task but becomes task connected through the burden of proof process: 
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The generalized expectation states, (+) and T(—), associated with each 
state of sex become activated and become relevant to the like-signed 
states of the instrumental ability, C*(+) and C*(—). The evaluator im- 
putes possession of high instrumental ability to and low instrumental 
ability to o. To mark their special status, the imputed possession lines 
are shown as dashed lines in the graph. The two pairs of states D(+)- 
D(—) and C*(+)—C*(—) are both connected by lines carrying negative 
signs. These lines represent the dimensionality relation that obtains be- 
tween the oppositely valued states of the same characteristic, provided 
these states are possessed by actors in the situation. To avoid cluttering 
the diagram, we do not put plus signs on the positive lines 

We can now list the paths connecting each actor to the task outcomes 
and their lengths. Beginning with the evaluator, we see that he is task 
connected by three positive paths of lengths 2, 4, and 5. The path of 
length 2 goes through V(+), the path of length 4 through D(+)-I'(+)- 
C*(+), and the path of length 5 through D(+)-D(—)-I'(—}C*(—). 
Note that the path of length 5 is also a positive path even though it leads 
to the negative task outcome. The sign of a path is the product of the 
signs of the lines in the path and the sign of the terminating outcome 
state. Because one of the lines in this path—that connecting D(+) and 
D(—)—is negative, multiplying with the negative sign of the outcome 
state results in a positive path value. 

Computing expectation values requires numerical strength values for 
paths of different lengths. Berger et al. (1977) have provided empirical 
estimates for integer path lengths, and it is possible to compute intermedi- 
ate values based on these estimates. However, the form of the path 
strength function has been recently derived (Fisek et al. 1992), and it is 
easy to compute its parameters by making certain theoretical assump- 
tions. One set of theoretical assumptions yields the following formula: 


f(i) = 1 — exp[—2.618°-")]. (4) 


This function has been used earlier by Fişek and his associates in two 
studies (Fişek et al. 1991; Fişek et al. 1992), and we have elected to use 
it. We have also carried out all analyses using the original empirical 
estimates (Berger et al. 1977), and they fit the data almost equally well. 
In the range of path lengths we are interested in (i.e., path lengths of 
2-5), the function is sharply decreasing; the numerical constant, 2.618 
that appears in it defines the relative strengths of paths that differ in 


5 The possible path from o, to T(+) including the dimensionality lines between the 
states of D and C* is not counted, because it involves two negative relations and there 
exists a shorter path with the same endpoints that does not. See Berger et al. (1977, 
p. 117) for precise path counting rules. 
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TABLE 1 


PATHS AND EXPECTATIONS FOR THE SAMPLE CASE 








Lengths of Lengths of 
Actors Positive Paths Negative Paths Expectations 
€: chive Janae terse dienes 2,4,5 ह -6993 
De 22 2604 ys Sever, ore 2.35, 3 35 4,5 4456 


णा. a Sue basen ors i s 2.35, 3 35, 4, 5 —.6961 


length by 1. That is, 2.618 paths of length 5 are equal to a path of length 
4, and so on down the line. Using equation (4), one can compute the 
strengths of each of these paths and then combine them according to 
the formation of aggregated expectation states assumption to yield the 
expectation value for the evaluator. Thus the value of a path of length 
2 is .6231, of length 4 is .1358, and of length 5 is .0542. Combining these 
values we obtain .6993, as given in the first line of table 1, for the 
expectation value of the evaluator. According to equation (2), the length 
of the possession line imputed by this evaluator is the reciprocal of this 
value raised to the 0.83 power, that is, 1.35. 

As can be seen in the second line of table 1, the actor, p, is connected 
to the task outcomes by two positive paths of lengths 2.35 and 3.35, 
because of her imputed possession of the instrumental’ ability, and by 
two negative paths of lengths 4 and 5, because she possesses the low 
state of the diffuse status characteristic. The actor, o, on the’ other hand, 
is task connected by four negative paths, two through the imputed posses- 
sion of low instrumental ability and two through the low diffuse status 
characteristic. Combining the paths for each actor yields. their expecta- 
tions, and the expectation advantage of p over ०, which is their algebraic 
difference, turns out to be 1.1417. The translation of this expectation 
advantage to the predicted proportion of stay responses depends on the 
estimates of the parameters m and q in the prediction function and will 
be taken up'in the next subsection, which explores the fit of the model 
to the data. 


Goodness of Fit to the Webster-Sobieszek. and Ilardi Data 


The first assessment of the goodness of fit of the core theoretical model 
to data from the standardized experimental situation was carried out by 
estimating the parameters m and q for each experiment separately, usu- 
ally from two experimental conditions, predicting to the remaining condi- 
tions, then examining the difference between the predicted and the ob- 
served in terms of a binomial model (Berger et al. 1977). Fox and Moore 
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(1979) introduced the use of ordinary regression for evaluating the good- 
ness of fit by regressing the proportion of stay responses on the expecta- 
tion advantage. Their procedure has obvious advantages. It provides 
maximum likelihood estimates of the parameters (m corresponds to the 
constant and q to the regression coefficient in the regression equation). 
It also provides a significance test (F) and a measure of association (2२) 
as well as systematic methods for evaluating nonlinear effects and trends 
in the residuals. A different method of assessing goodness of fit, devel- 
oped by. Balkwell (19916), is based on the chi-square statistic and also 
offers advantages over earlier methods. This method also assesses the 
goodness of fit for each experiment separately. 

For our current purposes we will use the Fox and Moore method as 
modified by Fisek et al. (1992). In this method, the regression is done on 
condition means, and all experiments are included in a single analysis. 
Each experiment is not analyzed separately. This approach does not 
allow an evaluation of intersubject variation, but it does provide a single 
summary test of significance and measure of association for the total data 
set. 

The single-regression approach, obviously, does not allow for separate 
estimation of m and g. However this can be partially compensated for 
by using dummy variables for the identifiably different attributes of the 
experimental instructions and subject populations. These dummy vari- 
ables are entered in the regression equation both as independent variables 
and in interaction with the expectation advantage, because the attributes 
they represent can each affect both m (a dummy as a regular independent 
variable captures this effect) and q (the interaction of a dummy with the 
expectation advantage captures this effect). 

It is not possible to identify procedural differences from the reporting 
of the experiments, but some differences in subject populations can be 
identified. The subject populations of roughly half the experiments are 
male and half are female. Therefore we include a dummy variable for 
sex in the analysis. The subjects are mostly university students; there is, 
however, one experiment in which the subjects are high school students, 
so we use another dummy variable to identify this experiment. These 
experiments come in two sets—one originally reported by Webster and 
Sobieszek (1974) and one later reported by lardi and McMahon (1988). 
Visual inspection of the data in the two sets shows comparatively less 
differentiation in the stay response rates for the Ilardi data than in the 
Webster-Sobieszek data, suggesting some systematic procedural or sub- 
ject population difference. Therefore we use a third dummy variable to 
discriminate the two data sets. 

The proportion of stay responses was regressed on expectation advan- 
tage, the three dummy variables, and their interactions with expectation 
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TABLE 2 


BASIC REGRESSION STATISTICS 











Only and Dummy 

Reou यमा र .876 931 
Feeds yaar. ki ७ नो; 212 246 194.328 
वा. त ELA 1,29 2,28 
Po कक. UN? Zooks .0000 0000 
Constant... .......  ,...... 6398 .6400 
SE(constant) ........ .. ब कार .0065 0050 

j erat nl ns .0970 1236 
SEY) ee 0067 .0075 
Dye oss Hite! Basher, Ges qhawa — .0486 
SEDs) ५.६... ama टी 0102 





* The error degrees of freedom is reduced by one because the parameter a is estimated from the 
data 


advantage using a stepwise procedure. Because the number of subjects 
per condition varied between 12 and 30, the parameter estimates were 
obtained by weighting each condition by the square root of the subject 
number. It is no surprise that expectation advantage was the first variable 
to be entered in the equation, and the only other significant term was 
the interaction of the dummy variable for the two experimental subsets 
with expectation advantage. The basic statistics for the regression analy- 
sis are given in table 2. 

Expectation advantage alone explains roughly 88% of the variation in 
stay response rates, and this percentage rises to 93% when the interaction 
of the dummy for the experimental subsets with expectation advantage 
is included. This is clearly a positive result. Fişek et al. (1992) have 
examined the fit of the core model to 25 experiments designed to test 
status characteristics theory, and the fit they obtain is not better than the 
fit we obtain here. Examining the regression equation, we see that the 
constant, which can be substantively interpreted as the stay response 
rate for status equals, has the value of .6400, which is virtually identical 
to the value obtained for 25 experiments on the core theory, .637. The 
regression coefficient of expectation advantage, which is equivalent to q 
in the prediction function and gives the change in the stay response rate 
for a unit change in expectation advantage, is .1236. This value is a little 
higher—but not inordinately so—than the value obtained from experi- 
ments on the core theory, which is .106. These similarities and the low 
standard errors for these parameters lead us to think that we are looking 
at stable parameter estimates. 

Examination of the residuals shows no departures from normality; 
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however, we believe that case-by-case examination of residuals can be 
informative: We standardize the residuals using a standard error com- 


puted assuming a binomial response model according to the formula 
Sg - ea pie 


SE = Vp(1 — p)/nt, (5) 
where $ is the observed stay response rate, z is the number of subjects, 
and t is the number of trials (20 for all the experiments in the current 
set) for a given condition. The predicted and observed stay response rates 
and the standardized residuals computed in this way are given in table 
3 along with other relevant data. The descriptions of the experimental 
conditions are given in the appendix. 

We see that two residuals are significant at the .05 level, a number that 
is quite acceptable because the expected number of residuals significant at 
the .05 level on the basis of chance is 1.6. Overall we have to conclude 
that the model fits the data well. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have developed a theoretical formulation that integrates two 
branches of expectation states theory—the status characteristics branch 
and the source theory branch—within the mathematical framework of 
status characteristics theory. To do so, we have introduced two new 
concepts into the framework of expectation states theory. One is the 
concept of a valued role, which not only enables us to represent special- 
ized positions such as that of evaluator in status situations but also offers 
promises of interesting theoretical developments linking expectation 
states and role theories. The second is the concept of imputed possession, 
which is a generalization of the earlier concept of possession and allows 
us to conceptualize the effect that global evaluations have in status situa- 
tions. We have captured a basic argument of source theory in our imputa- 
tion assumption, which says that the effect of an evaluator is a function 
of the aggregated expectations held for him or her. 

The resulting formulation enables us to analyze status situations where 
there are status characteristic differences and where actors are communi- 
cating global evaluations to each other at the same time. We also have 
constructed a specific model to predict stay response rates for the experi- 
mental situation used by Webster and Sobieszek (1974) to test source 
theory. | We have investigated the consistency of our model with data 
from seven experiments with a total of 32 experimental conditions. The 
fit of the model to the data is good. This, of course, does not constitute 
an independent test of the model and the general theory. Such tests will 
have to be performed with data from experiments conducted anew. To 
begin with new experiments in the Webster-Sobieszek situation designed 
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TABLE 3 


Basic DATA AND MODEL PREDICTIONS FOR THE WEBSTER-SOBIESZEK AND 
ILARDI EXPERIMENTS 


est, PG Prediction Difference z 


N Sex 

19 M 1.3093 80 .8018 —.0018 —.09 
18 M -1303 .46 .4781 —.0181 —.69 
19 M -5040 .65 .7023 —.0523* -2 23* 
20 M —.5040 .58 5777 .0023 09 
20 M .0000 .69 .6400 .0500* 2.08* 
23 M .0000 .63 .6400 — .0100 —.45 
24 M 1 1417 .78 .7811 —.0011 — 06 
25 M -1.1417 50 4989 0011 .05 
25 M -7746 70 7357 — .0357 — 1.81 
23 M —.7746 50 .5442 .0442 — 1.90 
21 F 1.4834 .80 8233 — .0233 - 1.25 
20 F .8054 .76 7395 0205 .93 
20 F ¬ .8054 .58 5404 0396 1.59 
20 F —1.4834 .42 4566 — .0366 — 1.47 
27 E .0000 .67 .6400 -0300 1.45 
30 F .0000 .64 .6400 .0000 .00 
18 M 1.1728 .75 .7280 .0221 94 
18 M -1.1728 .60 .5520 0480 1.83 
21 M .7746 .74 6981 0419 1 87 
21 M — 7746 355 .5819 — .0319 — 1.32 
20 F 1.1417 .73 7256 0044 20 
19 F —1.1417 54 5543 — .0143 —.56 
20 F 1.1728 71 7280 — .0180 —.81 
19 F -—1.1728 .54 5520 —.0120 —.47 
20 M 1.4297 .76 7472 0128 59 
15 M -1.4297 .53 5327 — .0027 — .09 
19 M .3671 .66 6675 — .0075 —.31 
18 M —.3671 .63 .6124 .0176 .68 
12 F 1.4297 .74 7472 — .0072 — .26 
12 F -—14297 .58 ` .5327 -0473 1.47 
14 F .3671 .67 .6675 .0025 .09 
12 F —.3671 .60 .6124 —.0124 — 40 





Note —The experimental conditions are described in the appendix. P(s) represents the probability 
of an actor staying with his or her own choice given a disagreement from another actor; ¢, and ८, 
stand for the expectations of the actor and the other with whom he or she is interacting. 

* This is the only expermment with subjects of high school age. 

* P < .05. 


Expectation Formation 


to test the theory can serve this purpose. Second, experiments in which 
the source of evaluation holds a valued role other than that of evaluator 
would provide information that would be of value for further theoretical 
work on the interface of expectation states and role theories, as well as 
for testing the current theory. Finally, experiments in which the source 
of expectations.is another interactant rather than an evaluator will inform 
us of the generality of our theory. Such tests will also provide bases for 
refining and elaborating our theory 


APPENDIX 


The Webster-Sobieszek and Jlardi Experiments 


The first experiment, which established the basic source-of-evaluations 
effect, involves an evaluator who is manipulated to be either competent 
(HE) or incompetent (LE). The evaluator can tell the subject either that 
the subject is good and that the subject’s partner is poor (+ —) or vice 
versa (— +). Thus the experiment consists of four conditions. 

The second experiment follows up on the surprising result of the first 
that an evaluator who is manifestly incompetent can influence expecta- 
tions: The evaluator is made out to be very incompetent (negative source 
[NS] and manipulates either high-low (+ —) or low-high (— + ) expecta- 
tions. Therefore the experiment has two conditions. 

The third experiment involves manipulation of the evaluator’s external 
status, rather than the evaluator’s competence. The subjects are male 
high school students 16-18 years old. The evaluator is either a junior at 
a prestigious university (HSE) or an eighth grader (LSE). As in the other 
experiment, the evaluator generates either high-low (+ —) or low-high 
(— +) expectations, and thus there are four conditions. 

The fourth experiment involves two evaluators, one manipulated to 
be competent (H), and the other incompetent (L). They both induce either 
(+ —) or (— +) expectations. Thus, four experimental conditions are 
generated. 

The fifth experiment also has two evaluators, both manipulated to be 
competent. In one condition (2-source) the two evaluators consistently 
disagree on the evaluations they give the subject. In the other condition 
(O-source) the subject is told the evaluators’ evaluations will be made 
available to them after the study. 

The Mardi and McMahon (1988) experiments are not presented as 
separate experiments but as a set of experimental conditions, however, 
they logically fall into two subsets. The first subset involves one evaluator 
who can be either male or female, and the subjects can also be male or 
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female, creating four sex compositions. Because in each case the evalua- 
tor induces either (+ —) or (— +) expectations, there are eight conditions 
in this subset. In the labeling of the conditions in table 3, the first letter 
indicates the sex of the evaluator, and the second that of the subjects. 

In the second subset of conditions, there are two evaluators, one male 
and one female. The crossing of the two different expectation states each 
induces results in four expectation manipulations, and because the sub- 
jects can be male or female, there are eight conditions. In the labeling 
of the conditions in table 3, the expectations induced by the male evalua- 
tor are given following the letter m, the expectations induced by the 
female evaluator are given following the letter f, and the final letter 
designates the sex of the subjects. 
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The Bell Curve: Intelligence and Class Structure in American Life. By 
Richard J. Herrnstein and Charles Murray. New York: Free Press, 1994. 
Pp. xxvi +845. 


Douglas S. Massey 
University of Pennsylvania 


The discipline of sociology has a lot to answer for, and one of the things 
I lay at its feet is The Bell Curve. If sociologists had been more forthright 
in studying human intelligence over the past two decades, Herrnstein 
and Murray might never have written this book, or at least they would 
have produced a very different sort of work. 

As research into the causes of racial disadvantage and urban poverty 
progressed during the 1960s, sociologists came face-to-face with a series 
of emotionally charged, methodologically intransigent but important and 
unavoidable issues, such as culture, intelligence, sex, marriage, and 
childbearing. These issues were unavoidable in two senses. Scientifically, 
cogent, empirically testable theories involving these constructs could be 
(and were) advanced to explain racial disparities. Politically, they were 
unavoidable because, whether liberal sociologists liked them or not 
strong views about race, intelligence, and culture were widely held by 
the general public and politicians and formed the basis for much social 
policy, especially after 1980 

The way to discredit theories you do not like, of course, is to confront 
them directly, test them rigorously, and prove them wrong; but, in adopt- 
ing this course, you must accept the possibility that an explanation you 
perceive as noxious might, in fact, be correct. Rather than accepting 
such a possibility—that culture may somehow be implicated in poverty 
or that differences in cognitive ability might help account for variation 
in social outcomes—sociologists stuck their heads in the sand and hoped 
the unpleasant ideas would just go away. 

The situation would have been bad enough if that is all they did, but 
many also sought to ensure that no one would investigate such thorny 
and divisive issues. In a variety of ways, the field actively discouraged 
the examination of social differences with respect to culture and intelli- 
gence. For those who were slow to catch on, object lessons were made 
of Oscar Lewis and Daniel Patrick Moynihan, and, after the treatment 
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these two prominent social scientists received, no one could miss the 
point. 

Using years of ethnographic research conducted in Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, and New York City, Oscar Lewis published a series of works in 
the 1960s arguing that poor people adapted to their structural circum- 
stances by adopting behaviors, attitudes, and social arrangements that, 
while useful in their immediate environment, were disadvantageous in 
the wider society. In 1965, Daniel Patrick Moynihan, at that time a 
Harvard sociologist serving as assistant secretary of labor, wrote a report 
entitled “The Negro Family: The Case for National Action,” which 
noted the rising rate of family dissolution and unwed childbearing in the 
black community and linked these trends to high levels of black male 
unemployment in the ghetto. He warned of dire consequences for society 
unless something was done to check the rapid rise in black female-headed 
households. 

Both views implied that, under certain circumstances, the behavior of 
poor people might contribute to the perpetuation of their poverty, and, 
for this heresy, both men were excoriated by liberals throughout the 
social science establishment. In a gross misreading of their arguments 
and intentions, Lewis and Moynihan were accused of being racists who 
“blamed the victims” of unjust social arrangements rather than the 
forces and people that were truly responsible. 

The calumny heaped on these two distinguished social scientists had 
a chilling effect on social science over the next two decades. Sociologists 
avoided studying controversial issues related to race, culture, and intelli- 
gence, and those who insisted on investigating such unpopular notions 
generally encountered resistance and ostracism. 

Under these circumstances, significant gaps in the empirical research 
literature began to emerge on questions that were central to understand- 
ing social stratification and racial inequality in the United States. Few 
researchers dared to study how cultural adaptations within deprived en- 
vironments might contribute to a cycle of poverty, how the disappearance 
of marriage within the ghetto might undermine the black community, 
how the welfare system might discourage work and encourage family 
instability, or how variations in mental ability might help to explain 
socioeconomic differences between the races. 

As result, when conservatives surged to political power and social 
prominence with Ronald Reagan’s election in 1980 and began to advance 
ideas and theories that had long been suppressed by the liberal-leaning 
social science establishment, the record of contrary research, facts, and 
evidence that might have discredited those ideas often did not exist. In 
many cases, the studies had never been done, and, all too frequently, 
the appropriate data were never collected. 

This is the history behind The Bell Curve. Indeed, one of the greatest 
taboos for sociologists during the 1970s and 1980s was the issue of intelli- 
gence, particularly the use of IQ tests to measure racial and ethnic differ- 
ences. As a result, when Richard Herrnstein and Charles Murray sought 
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to write.a book that, among other things, connected intelligence to social 
behavior, they found the way clear of inconvenient facts and studies. 
Simply put, there wasn’t a record of research to contradict most of what 
they wanted to say. All too often, there wasn’t a record of research at 
all, allowing the authors to produce their own analyses, deftly tailored 
to fit their arguments. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the ideas advanced in The Bell 
Curve, one has to admit it is an effective book. It is well written, clearly 
argued, ‘lively, engaging, and even fun to read. In many ways, it serves 
as a model of how to write an effective social science book aimed at the 
general public. The authors state their preconceptions up front and then 
proceed to lay out their arguments and evidence in a cogent, well- 
organized fashion. For the general reader, and for social scientists who 
stay away from the footnotes, the large assemblage of facts, graphs, 
analyses, and authoritative studies must seem pretty convincing. 

Each chapter begins with a sketch of the book’s principal arguments 
and conclusions. The body of the chapter then reviews the evidence in 
simple, declarative prose fleshed out with vignettes and illustrations from 
everyday experience and buttressed with numerous sidebars and graph- 
ics. Although the book contains a surprising amount of original data 
analysis, the text mainly summarizes results and draws conclusions, usu- 
ally organized around easily understood plots of data. Methodological 
complexities are relegated to appendices, where they belong in a book 
for general readers. The appendices, however, are clear and accessible, 
even for nonspecialists, and they provide more than enough information 
for social scientists to figure out what Herrnstein and Murray did to 
achieve their results. 

The Bell Curve develops its argument in five stages. In an introduction 
the authors review the psychometric literature on intelligence testing, 
laying out their view that there is a single psychological dimension of 
human intelligence, g, which is substantially inherited (60% is their rule 
of thumb) and underlies a range of other, more specific mental abilities. 
This conceptualization of human intelligence plays a central role in the 
arguments they make in the remainder of the book. 

In four extended sections, composed of several chapters each, the au- 
thors lay out their case linking intelligence to class structure. First they 
argue that a cognitive elite has emerged in the United States. They sug- 
gest that people with intellectual ability have become progressively more 
isolated—spatially, socially, and psychologically—from the rest of Amer- 
ican society. In a sharp break from the past, colleges and universities 
have become highly effective at identifying and selecting the brightest 
applicants. Meanwhile, economic forces have increasingly funneled col- 
lege graduates into a narrow array of highly paid occupations. As socio- 
economic inequality has increased, housing markets have channeled the 
smart and the not-so-smart into different neighborhoods. As a result, 
those with cognitive ability increasingly live, work, marry, and play 
among themselves. 
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The second section of the book attempts to establish the importance 
of intelligence for a variety of social outcomes: poverty, schooling, wages, 
joblessness, marriage, divorce, childbearing, parenting, crime, and citi- 
zenship. The authors use the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
(NLSY) to estimate a series of regression models that link these outcomes 
to intelligence while controlling for socioeconomic background and age. 
Their estimates show that intelligence is strongly related to virtually all 
social outcomes and that its effect is usually more powerful than that of 
family socioeconomic status. 

In the third section of the book, the authors document differences 
between whites, blacks, Hispanics, and Asians on standard measures of 
intelligence and go on to argue that the United States faces a dysgenic 
threat because those of low intelligence are prone to have more babies 
and to have them more quickly than those of high intelligence. They 
demonstrate that those located at the bottom of the nation’s socioeco- 
nomic hierarchy—the poor, the jobless, the imprisoned, the welfare de- 
pendent—are largely people who score poorly on IQ tests. They also 
show that apparent gaps between whites and blacks with respect to 
wages, college graduation, and occupational achievement disappear once 
intelligence is held constant in statistical models. 

In the last section of the book, Herrnstein and Murray focus on U.S. 
social policy. Their reading of prior research suggests that little can be 
done to raise individual cognitive ability and that more money ought to 
be spent on the gifted, who have been poorly educated in recent years 
because of the “dumbing down” of education to make it more accessible 
to the less intelligent. They show that black SAT scores are far lower 
than white SAT scores in top colleges and universities and argue that 
affirmative action has produced an unhealthy climate where blacks con- 
stitute a small proportion of all students but a high proportion of those 
doing poorly, leading to racial tensions and a stigmatization of black 
achievement. They also suggest that affirmative action in the labor force 
has lowered the productivity of American workers and acted as a drag 
on the U.S. economy. 

The book concludes with two speculative chapters on where we are 
headed and an alternative direction. If current trends persist, Herrnstein 
and Murray foresee the development of a stratified, class-bound society, 
where the smart join with the affluent to support and run a custodial 
state. In this brave new world, the elite will receive high-quality private 
services, whereas everyone else will receive poor-quality public services. 
The underclass will grow in size, and its spatial concentration will in- 
crease; racism will become more virulent, and the state will grow more 


repressive. 
As an alternative to this depressing scenario, Herrnstein and Murray 
propose building a “communitarian” society of smaller local communi- 


ties where everyone has a “place,” something like the small town of 
America’s mythic past. Responsibility for solving social problems would 
lie with local authorities, who would establish simple rules of behavior 
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and enforce clear notions of right and wrong, thereby providing guidance 
and dignity to all, including those of limited cognitive ability. How such 
a society would be achieved in a highly urbanized society such as the 
United States is not considered. 

The Bell Curve is breathtakingly ambitious in its scope. It therefore 
offers many targets for criticism: whether or not there is a general factor 
of intelligence; the extent to which cognitive ability is heritable; the de- 
gree to which a cognitive elite has actually taken shape; whether intelli- 
gence is an immutable individual trait; the degree to which present demo- 
graphic trends are “dysgenic”; the extent to which racial differences in 
IQ are genetic in origin. All of these topics have received extensive atten- 
tion by reviewers in the popular and academic press. 

For a sociologist, however, the most interesting chapters are those that 
attempt to link intelligence to social outcomes such as poverty, jobless- 
ness, family structure, and crime. I therefore confine my critical remarks 
to chapters 5—12 and 14, which have received less attention from review- 
ers. These chapters are also germane to the initial observations I made 
about the field of sociology, as within them the authors conduct the sorts 
of analyses that sociologists should have been doing for the past two 
decades but have not. 

Herrnstein and Murray use the NLSY to estimate statistical models of 
the following form: social outcome = f(IQ, SES, age). Depending on 
the specific outcome under study, other variables might be included as 
additional controls. IQ is measured using the Armed Forces Qualifying 
Test (AFQT), which was administered in 1980 when respondents to the 
NLSY were 14—23 years old. Here, SES is measured using a Duncan 
SEI score computed when the respondent was 14 years old on the basis 
of his or her family income, mother’s education, father’s education, and 
the occupational status of adults living in the household. 

Through their statistical analyses and interpretations, Herrnstein and 
Murray set up a logical syllogism consisting of three premises: (1) social 
outcomes are stongly predicted by intelligence; (2) the effect of intelligence 
outweighs that of socioeconomic status; (3) since the effect of intelligence 
persists even when social background is controlled, differences in social 
outcomes must reflect, to some degree, genetic differences in IQ. They 
seek to demonstrate the first two premises using their models and to infer 
the third. 

With respect to the first premise, the authors succeed in building a 
strong prima facie case for the important role of cognitive ability in 
explaining social outcomes. Whatever the AFQT measures, it is clearly 
related to a variety of important social outcomes. Moreover, some well- 
known racial differentials (wages, the odds of college graduation, and 
the odds of achieving a professional occupation) disappear once AFQT 
is introduced as a control factor. 

The case for the relevance of intelligence as a social variable remains 
prima facie, however. The models estimated by Murray and Herrnstein 
are rudimentary by the standards of modern social science, consisting of 
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variations on three independent variables; and, given their structure, 
these variables are virtually guaranteed to overstate the role of intelli- 
gence relative to socioeconomic background, undermining the second 
(and hence the third) premise of the syllogism. This overestimation occurs 
for three reasons. 

First, Herrnstein and Murray’s measure of socioeconomic background 
is inadequate to the task of measuring lifelong socioeconomic influences. 
Intelligence is measured rather late in life, between the ages of 14 and 
23, which means that it reflects a combination of two influences: the 
cognitive potential each respondent inherited at the moment of concep- 
tion, plus at least 14 years and nine months of environmental influences. 
A single indicator of parental socioeconomic status at age 14 in no way 
controls for the cumulative effect of social inferences over many years. 
The model is bound to yield a lowball estimate of environmental effects. 

Second, Herrnstein and Murray misspecify their models by failing to 
include other independent variables that are clearly relevant to the out- 
comes they are investigating and likely to be confounded with intelli- 
gence. In their analysis of joblessness, for example, the authors do not 
control for education or labor market experience, much less for variables 
such as school quality and neighborhood poverty, which have occupied 
the attention of social scientists recently. To the extent that education is 
correlated with intelligence, and the authors themselves argue that this 
is the case, then part of the apparent effect of intelligence reflects unmeas- 
ured heterogeneity in schooling. Similar arguments can be applied to 
labor market experience and other variables likely to influence the social 
outcomes they consider. In this day and age, a three-variable explanatory 
model is too simplistic to be convincing, especially given the wealth of 
information available on the NLSY. 

A final problem is that Herrnstein and Murray explicitly model intelli- 
gence as an exogenous factor, assuming that it is not influenced by social 
precursors. This assumption contradicts statements made elsewhere in 
the book and underscores a recurring inconsistency throughout the text: 
although the authors readily admit at various junctures that intelligence 
stems from a mix of genetic and environmental influences, much of their 
discussion, interpretation, and analysis implicitly assumes intelligence is 
genetically determined. 

A more realistic specification of their statistical model would take intel- 
ligence to be an endogenous product of socioeconomic processes that 
simultaneously influence test performance and social outcomes such as 
marriage, joblessness, crime, and poverty. In fact, recent work suggests 
that scores on the AFQT are influenced rather strongly by socioeconomic 
background (see James Heckman’s review of The Bell Curve in the Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, vol. 103 [October 1995], for some references). 
Thus, part of the effect of socioeconomic status is indirect: a disadvan- 
taged socioeconomic background lowers the chances that a person will 
acquire the mental traits and abilities demanded in the labor market, 
which, in turn, lowers the odds of employment. 
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The field of sociology and the authors of The Bell Curve thus share 
something in common: both are loathe to study intelligence as an outcome 
of processes deeply embedded within the American social structure. The 
difference is that sociology is reluctant to study intelligence at all, whereas 
Herrnstein and Murray are only too willing to study it while ignoring 
the social precursors. Rather than continuing its historical pattern of 
denial and avoidance of theories that are perceived to be illiberal, I 
believe that sociology should view The Bell Curve as a challenge—a call 
to investigate human intelligence as a legitimate social outcome connected 
to other social outcomes rather than a pariah idea to be suppressed and 
circumvented. 

From the time of Emile Durkheim onward, a central purpose of sociol- 
ogy has been to connect individual attributes and behavior to social struc- 
ture, and the sociological study of intelligence provides a timely opportu- 
nity to renew and reaffirm this laudable goal, which until recently has 
been neglected. Herrnstein and Murray have thrown down the gauntlet. 
Does the field of sociology have the will and the courage to accept the 
challenge? 
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Behind the Mule: Race and Class in African-American Politics. By Mi- 
chael C. Dawson. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994. Pp. 
xii + 234. $35.00. 


Lawrence Bobo 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Does class determine politics or do other social cleavages wield greater 
force in the political arena? In the light of growing class stratification 
within the black community this question takes on a special currency. 
According to Michael Dawson race continues to be the decisive factor 
in the political outlooks and choices of African-Americans. To better 
understand the special power of race, he draws on the metaphor of the 
slave forced to enter the social queue not merely at the end of the line 
but “behind the mule.” Somewhere “behind the mule” one will find 
not only the social basis of the blues as lived experience and musical 
genre, but also as the basis of the high degree of consensus of opinion, 
candidate evaluation, and block voting so often observed at the national 
level among African-Americans. 

Dawson juxtaposes two images of black politics. One view suggests 
that the growth in the size and affluence of the black middle class should 
bring with it an increasing class basis to black political behavior. A more 
traditional view maintains that the black experience in the United States 
is still heavily determined by racial background and identity. As a result, 
class should continue to be a comparatively weak influence on political 
outlooks and actions among African-Americans. 

Dawson deftly brings together both views into a coherent portrait of 
the dominant role of race in black political behavior alongside telling 
evidence of increasingly class differentiated opinions. Essentially Dawson 
advances a three-part argument. Despite great changes in black class 
structure and growth of the black middle class, race is still a potent 
influence on the life chances of most African-Americans. As a result, it 
is rational for African-Americans to see a connection between their inter- 
ests as individuals and the collective fate of the group. This shared sense 
of common fate or perceived group interests is what then comes to lend 
coherence to black political behavior on a range of issues. 

His first task is to conceptualize and trace changes in the class position 
of African-Americans. Dawson adopts an essentially Weberian con- 
ception of class following William Julius Wilson’s lead (The Declining 
Significance of Race (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978). 
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Dawson develops a detailed examination of trends in black-white eco- 
nomic inequality, of increasing class differentiation within the African- 
American community, and of expansion of the black middle class. He 
draws special attention to the narrowed but still substantial black-white 
disparity in earnings among those in the labor force. More important, he 
notes the gaping black-white disparity in wealth, the growing divide in 
black-white employment prospects, and the stagnation of relative eco- 
nomic gains for blacks in the post-1973 period. He also notes the depen- 
dence of the expanding black middle class on both government employ- 
ment and the enforcement of antidiscrimination and affirmative action 
policies. 

When linked to studies showing racial discrimination in the labor mar- 
ket and the persistence of extraordinarily high levels of black-white resi- 
dential. segregation, Dawson concludes that, despite the changing class 
structure of black America, race remains a powerful influence on the 
life experiences of most African-Americans. This is crucial to his core 
theoretical argument. Dawson contends that much of black political 
thinking and action has its roots in a black utility heuristic. The heuristic 
“simply states that as long as African-Americans’ life chances are power- 
fully shaped by race, it is efficient for individual African Americans to 
use their perceptions of the interests of African Americans as a group as 
a proxy for their own interests” (p. 61). 

Although stated very briefly, Dawson develops a thickly reasoned basis 
for the black utility heuristic. He bases the utility heuristic hypothesis 
in, first, the historically tight linkage between black economic opportu- 
nity and black political status. He shows, for example, the lockstep in- 
terplay, of gradual black political disenfranchisement and economic op- 
pression as the Jim Crow social order of the post—Civil War South 
crystallized. Second, he draws on Herbert Simon’s theories of bounded 
rationality and “satisficing.” When a categorical social status exerts such 
permeative effects on one’s life experiences “racial group measures of 
well-being [can be] substituted for individual measures of well-being as a 
satisficing, efficient, procedurally rational method of obtaining individual 
utility” (p. 63). Third, he draws on social psychological theory regarding 
the dynamics of group identity. Fourth, he draws on economic and socio- 
logical analyses of black social status to specify the magnitude, perva- 
siveness, and durability of race as a force in American social life 

Dawson’s new analyses draw mainly on data from the 1984—88 
National Black Election Panel Study. He also draws on data from the 
1989 Detroit Area Study and from Gallup Polls on trends in presidential 
approval. He finds that most African-Americans see their fate as individ- 
uals linked to that of the group. Such perceptions are influenced posi- 
tively by education but are largely unaffected by other class variables. 
Whereas class variables had little effect on black party identification or 
assessments of which of the major parties would best serve blacks’ inter- 
ests, perceptions of racial group interests powerfully shaped such out- 
comes. 
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Dawson also shows that ideas about racial group interest shape judg- 
ments of candidates for political office far more than does class back- 
ground. Thus, reactions to Jesse Jackson and intention to vote for Mon- 
dale over Reagan in 1984 and for Dukakis over Bush in 1988 were linked 
to perceived racial group interests net of party identification and class 
background variables. Dawson also conducts an analysis of trends in 
presidential approval among blacks and whites from 1961 to 1985. Al- 
though the Gallup data on which this part of the analysis relies does not 
have direct measures of perceived racial group interests, Dawson shows 
that fluctuations in the aggregate black-white unemployment rate sig- 
nificantly influence presidential approval among blacks but not whites. 
These patterns are consistent with the core black utility heuristic hy- 
pothesis. 

Behind the Mule also examines black political opinions on economic 
policy, racial policy questions, and appropriate black political strategies. 
For several of these issues Dawson finds that class, as measured by 
income, does differentiate among African-Americans. For example, 
higher-income blacks are less likely than low-income blacks to support 
economic redistribution policies and less likely to express a commitment 
to black political autonomy, net of measures of perceived racial group 
interests. These incipient class differences are muted, however, by the 
widespread perception of linked or common fate among African- 
Americans. 

The considerable theoretical and analytical care shown in Dawson’s 
work notwithstanding, there are several weaknesses to the book. First, 
Dawson is not entirely fair in arguing that Williams Julius Wilson hy- 
pothesized an increasing role for class in black political behavior. Indeed, 
Wilson argued that racial conflict was shifting out of the economic do- 
main and increasingly into the political domain. Second, and more im- 
portant, Dawson opts to measure class largely in terms of education and 
income, rather than occupation or some other categorical scheme. This 
results in a serious but far from overwhelming constraint on Dawson’s 
ability to fully test arguments about the class basis of black politics. 
Third, Dawson measures perceived racial group interests in many differ- 
ent ways, depending upon the data set or outcome variable under consid- 
eration. This results in some ambiguity as to how to best conceptualize 
and measure the construct at the very heart of the theory and analyses. 

These concerns should be kept in perspective. There is a small collec- 
tion of must-read works on black political behavior, including such piv- 
otal studies as Myrdal’s An American Dilemma (New York: Random 
House, 1944), and Carmichael and Hamilton’s Black Power (New York: 
Random House, 1967). Dawson’s Behind the Mule joins this elite rank. 
The book is exceptional in its organic fusion of historical and contextual 
embeddedness, theoretical rigor, and highly sophisticated quantitative 
analysis. Behind the Mule speaks with the voice of authority, offering 
a persuasive theory driven analysis of contemporary black political be- 
havior. 
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Racial Fault Lines: The Historical Origins of White Supremacy in Cali- 
fornia. By Tomas Almaguer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1994. Pp. xii +281. 


Edna Bonacich 
University of California, Riverside 


Almaguer’s book on the historical development of racism in California 
in the second half of the 19th century has been long awaited. The volume 
consists of seven essays, two each on Mexicans, Native Americans, and 
Asians, and an introductory, stage-setting piece. 

When Almaguer was working on his dissertation, it appears that he 
took a Marxist approach to the topic. But by now he has been influenced 
by postmodernism. The result is a volume that places more emphasis on 
culture and ideology, on “subjectivity, identity, politics” (p. 3) than on 
political economy. The work shows all the strengths and weaknesses of 
such an approach to race. 

Before getting into the strengths and weaknesses, let me briefly sum- 
marize Almaguer’s argument. Following Michael Omi and Howard Wi- 
nant’s (Racial Formation in the United States [New York: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1987]) argument that “race” should not be “reduced” 
to class, Almaguer develops the thesis that race and racism had a power 
of their own in the evolution of California, and that white supremacy was 
the dominant social force of the late 19th century. He uses the concept of 
“racial' formation” to describe the ways in which groups contested for 
power and privilege along racial lines. u 

Relying on recent scholarship on the “white working class,” Almaguer 
argues that the concept of “free labor” became associated with “white- 
ness,” while “unfree labor” became associated with people of color. The 
white working class used race to define itself and to mark off privileges 
for itself as opposed to other groups of workers. However, despite class 
conflict within the white population, Almaguer argues that “white su- 
premacy” is the major ideology, before which intraethnic class differ- 
ences pale. 

Almaguer points out that, in California, as opposed to the eastern 
United States, unfree labor was not limited to African-Americans, but 
was multiracial and multiethnic. Each particular group faced a unique 
historical experience that determined the character of its incorporation 
into the white supremacist state. 

The empirical chapters are more a series of essays on particular topics, 
using diverse methodologies, than a single study. For each of the three 
major racialized groupš be presents two chapters: first, a more general 
analysis based on secondary sources, then, a detailed study based more 
on primary research. Although all these studies make an important con- 
tribution to the literature, this is especially true of those based on original 
research. Outstanding among these is an analysis of the development of 
the agricultura] working class in Ventura County (chap. 3), and a study 
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of the Japanese-Mexican Labor Association and the strike they waged in 
the Oxnard sugar beet industry in 1903. 

Now let us turn to the strengths and weaknesses. One obvious strength 
of the postmodern approach is that it puts the spotlight directly on race 
and racism, and does not try to “explain it away.” The beast is named 
and squarely looked at without distraction. Likewise, although Almaguer 
does not devote special chapters to it, a rare sensitivity to gender issues 
permeates the book. He brings up the gender division of labor, the dy- 
namic of Anglo men marrying the daughters of the rancheros, the callous 
treatment of women of color as pieces of property, the efforts to preserve 
the purity of white women, and so on. 

Where Almaguer is less convincing is in statements like this: 


Marxists typically assume that white and nonwhite workers share overrid- 
ing class interests and that expressions of white working-class racism repre- 
sent misguided manifestations of “false consciousness.” They also fail to 
recognize that race and class systems are mutually constitutive yet autono- 
mous stratification systems that both have material and discursive dimen- 
sions simultaneously structuring the articulation between these hierarchical 
systems of group inequality. (P. 207) 


The first sentence is a parody of Marxism; no Marxist that I know of 
would ever make such a simple-minded statement about racism. The 
second sentence illustrates what passes for theory in postmodernism. 

Almaguer and other postmodernists reject a Marxist approach because 
they feel that the centrality of race gets slighted when one looks at it 
within the context of understanding capitalism and class domination. I 
disagree. Racism (as well as sexism) is a very powerful part of the way 
capitalism functions. Analyzing racism within this context does not mini- 
mize its importance; instead it gives us a deeper understanding of it. 

In conclusion, the book is better than the theory that is pinned onto 
its front and back. The studies that make up the chapters do analyze the 
intersection of capitalism and racism, of class and-race, much more than 
Almaguer allows in his introduction and conclusion. It is too bad that, 
in adding the good insights from postmodernism, he threw out the Marx- 
ist baby with the bathwater. 


The Dynamics of Domination: State, Class, and Social Reform in Mex- 
ico, 1910—1990. By Viviane Brachet-Marquez. Pittsburgh: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1994. Pp. vi+ 251. $59.95. 


Katrina Burgess 
Princeton University 


The Dynamics of Domination offers a provocative and insightful analysis 


of social reform in Mexico. The central purpose of the book is to show 
“how selected confrontations between state elites and organized labor 
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have been determinative in the making of Mexico’s welfare system” (p. 
21). In a reinterpretation of 80 years of Mexican social policy, Brachet- 
Marquez hopes to correct for what she argues is a tendency in the litera- 
ture to attribute social reform almost exclusively to the benevolence or 
strategic rationality of state elites. Rejecting this top-down approach, she 
seeks to bring the subordinate classes back in by recognizing the critical 
role played by organized labor in pushing the state to adopt reforms such 
as a progressive labor code, social security, profit sharing, and worker 
housing. 

While acknowleding the power of the Mexican state, Brachet-Marquez 
views state-labor relations as a “tacit bargain” among autonomous, if 
unequal, actors. Rather than treating organized labor as a helpless victim 
of the dominant elite, she assumes “that actors constitute permanent 
sources of resistance and change . . . even in the most stringent conditions 
of domination” (p. 37). Her approach takes agency seriously without 
denying the importance of structural conditions in shaping the opportuni- 
ties and constraints faced by actors. This interaction between agency and 
structure is captured in what she calls the “pact of domination” which, 
she argues, “indicates simultaneously the power wielded by the state 
over dominated classes and the institutional and extrainstitutional means 
the latter have at their disposal to modify the terms of their subordina- 
tion” (p. 33). Although her discussion of the “pact of domination” is 
somewhat confusing (which is a problem with several concepts in the 
book), she defines it at one point as an “institutionally sanctioned and 
coercively backed set of rules that specifies who gets what at any one 
time within the confines of a national territory” (p. 33). The bargaining 
process leading to each pact involves symbolic as well as material incen- 
tives. 

Brachet-Marquez suggests that Mexico’s pact of domination went 
through six major transformations between 1910 and 1990. Once the 
regime became consolidated in 1940, these transformations took place 
through “a system of triangular interpressures between the leadership of 
regimented labor, dissident elements (within or outside of labor), and the 
state” (p. 37). Tracing the interaction among these groups over time, she 
shows how official labor leaders acted “neither as state agents (as often 
pictured) nor [as] authentic leaders of the rank and file (as they would 
like to appear),” but rather as alternatively repressive and mobilizing 
mediators in the process of change (p. 170). Under certain conditions, 
they defended the state. Under others, they challenged state power. The 
nature:of their mediation varied according to their bargaining position 
within the triangle which, in turn, was partly shaped by the promise 
and/or achievement of social reform. 

The bargaining framework developed in The Dynamics of Domination 
is useful not only for evaluating social reform or Mexican politics, but 
for understanding how the relationship between dominant and subordi- 
nate groups affects policy outcomes in any society. In the Mexican case, 
the regime’s remarkable capacity to reinvent itself cannot be fully under- 
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stood without looking at the multidirectional interaction among these 
groups. Whether the regime’s adaptive capacity has been mortally 
wounded by the events of the last year (political assassinations, peasant 
revolt, economic crisis) will depend largely on how this interaction plays 
out. 

The book suffers from two minor weaknesses. First, Brachet-Marquez 
overstates her case both against the existing literature on Mexican poli- 
tics and in favor of the radical newness of her approach. While her 
framework offers a valuable corrective to the statist orientation in much 
of the literature, it is more a question of emphasis than a radical 
departure (which would be difficult in any case in a study relying 
exclusively on secondary sources). The Mexican state continues to loom 
very large in her work. Second, she makes several dubious asser- 
tions about the Mexican political system. Her claim on page 169 that 
corporatism has finally been destroyed is problematic in light of the 
state’s heavy reliance on tripartite pacts to sustain its anti-inflation pro- 
gram since 1987, notwithstanding efforts by former President Salinas to 
construct an alternative system of interest mediation. Likewise, her claim 
that competition among state elites “has long been replaced by intraelite 
party discipline” (p. 26) neglects the persistence of such competition 
within the confines of the ruling party. This intraelite conflict—which 
broke out into the open with the party’s split in 1987—-has repeatedly 
provided subordinate actors with opportunities to raise their voice against 
the regime. 


The Politics of the Possible: The Brazilian Rural Workers’ Trade Union 
Movement, 1964—1985. By Biorn Maybury-Lewis. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1994. Pp. xiv +297. $49.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Maria Lorena Cook 
Cornell University 


Biorn Maybury-Lewis has written an enormously rich and complex 
study that seeks to understand the apparently paradoxical expansion 
of rural trade union organization during the military dictatorship in 
Brazil (1964-85). He adopts a five-factor analytic framework and sets 
out systematically to study cases of rural union organization that pro- 
vide the best opportunity in which to examine these factors compara- 
tively. This approach takes him to organizations of different categories 
of rural workers—from smallholders or sharecroppers to “homestead- 
ers” (posseiros) and salaried workers—and to diverse regions of the 
country—from Pernambuco in the northeast and Rio Grande do Sul in 
the south, to Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo in between, and 
inland to Goids. The result is an impressive and wide-ranging study that 
draws on nearly 200 interviews conducted throughout Brazil between 
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1985 and 1990 with rural union leaders, government officials, rural work- 
ers, and academics. 

The paradox that Maybury-Lewis sets out to explain is not only 
the fact that rural trade unions expanded dramatically under the military 
dictatorship, but that a minority progressive tendency emerged among 
some rural trade unions: one that struggled to address the land claims 
and improve the working conditions of rural workers. The expansion 
of rural trade unionism in this period is explained by the military gov- 
ernment’s policy of extending asistencialismo (the provision of medical, 
welfare, and retirement services managed by the unions) to the country- 
side in an effort to address social needs and to preempt “subversion” 
from taking root there. The author then draws on his comparative 
regional examination of five factors (structural change, state-level 
initiatives, leadership, allies, traditions of resistance) to explain why 
some unions simply played out the role designated to them by the govern- 
ment while others carried asistencialismo to ends not intended by the 
dictators. 

Those unions that pursued a progressive line under the dictatorship 
practiced what Maybury-Lewis terms “‘the politics of the possible’: the 
capacity to evaluate and dodge the repression, to use available political 
‘space’ for keeping alive grassroots struggle, and to get around (and 
even turn to advantage) institutional rules designed to undermine labor 
initiatives” (p. 2). The politics of the possible entailed working within 
the legal and institutional constraints posed by the military dictatorship. 
To do otherwise would lead to “lethal reprisals” in a country where 
“the cagey survived and advanced, the strident perished painfully” (p. 
39). Those engaged in the politics of the possible adopted a legal strategy 
that “entailed union leaders and their lawyers’ pursuing rural workers’ 
legal cases to the limits of the laws on the books” (p. 47). Such a strategy 
required that unionists become “champions of the law,” that they recog- 
nize the importance of “cultivating allies who enjoyed respect in official 
circles,” and that they avoid needless provocation of power holders, 
eschewing “inflammatory rhetoric and any position remotely suggestive 
of communism” (p. 73). Survival demanded that progressive unionists 
adopt a strategy and tactics that were pragmatic and reformist rather 
than radical and revolutionary. 

Maybury-Lewis’s sensitive and nuanced characterization of the politics 
of the possible is perhaps the book’s greatest contribution to the study 
of social movements in authoritarian contexts. Another strength of 
this study is its comparative treatment of a range of cases, including 
mainstream accommodationist tendencies within the rural union move- 
ment as well as those that were more combative and imaginative. 
This is an important departure from most social movement studies in 
Latin America, which have tended to focus on single case studies within 
a country and on the more radical cases. Maybury-Lewis’s comparative 
approach therefore gives us a more representative picture of rural 
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trade unionism in authoritarian Brazil: varied, complex, and mostly con- 
servative. In spite of its title, the book is as much about the politics of 
accommodation as it is about the politics of the possible under military 
rule. 

Commendably, Maybury-Lewis’s book also departs from much of the 
recent social movement literature with its focus on identity to the exclu- 
sion of strategy, to center on the political resources and political environ- 
ments of movements in understanding their emergence and development. 
However, he misses an opportunity to engage more explicitly with that 
part of the social movement literature that does stress the importance of 
political resources and strategy. This omission is a missed opportunity 
for both the subfield of Latin American social movements and for the 
theoretical social movements literature that has come out of Europe and 
North America. As long as the opportunity for cross-fertilization of theo- 
ries and cases is not seized in studies such as this one, Latin Americanists 
may continue to argue that the uniqueness of Latin American conditions 
warrants the continued isolation of theoretical approaches adopted in 
the region, while advanced industrial country theorists may continue to 
overlook the contributions that studies of social movements in developing 
and authoritarian countries make to the literature. 

This criticism notwithstanding, The Politics of the Possible is an admi- 
rable achievement and a significant contribution to the burgeoning litera- 
ture on Latin American social movements and trade union politics under 
authoritarian regimes. It is certain to appeal to those with broad interests 
in peasant mobilization, Latin American politics, trade unions, social 
movements, and to anyone who has marveled at what the relatively 
powerless can achieve under tremendous adversity. 


Patriarchy on the Line: Labor, Gender, and Ideology in the Mexican 
Maquila Industry. By Susan Tiano. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1994. Pp. ix+260. $44.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Patricia A. Wilson 
University of Texas, Austin 


Susan Tiano’s central question is whether the maquiladora industry has 
increased male control over women’s lives in northern Mexico or, on the 
contrary, has offered women a desirable workforce option not previously 
available. Based on interviews conducted in 1983 and 1984 with 124 
women maquila workers in Mexicali, Mexico, Tiano concludes that nei- 
ther extreme is correct, either objectively or in the eyes of the women 
workers themselves. 

Tiano admits with seeming reluctance that the growth of formal sector 
employment for women in northern Mexico over the last few decades 
has resulted in a structural and cultural transformation that has allowed 
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women more options to get out of the house and more leeway to structure 
careers, just as the industrial revolution in the United States provided 
greater options for women. She regrets to report there is very little con- 
sciousness among women workers themselves of male domination and 
exploitation in the maquila industry. In fact, most of the women see the 
maquila industry as a desirable employment option. 

One of Tiano’s important empirical contributions, based on employer 
interviews, is that employers themselves have matured in their view of 
the maquiladora worker. First, none of them consider “maquila-grade” 
workers to be at the bottom of the labor market ladder. The term “ma- 
quila-grade,” as used by employers, is a compliment. Second, while the 
previous profile of an ideal maquiladora employee was a single, young 
woman, inexperienced and malleable, a majority of employers have be- 
gun to recognize the value of older, skilled and more stable women, 
especially those who are married or are responsible for children. The 
author laments that not all employers have yet made this attitude change, 
and even when they do, they will still be looking at the woman’s domestic 
role in hiring and promotion decisions. 

The author’s review of the adademic literature on maquiladoras is 
exceptionally thorough yet succinct, making it quite useful as a reading 
for courses on the global economy and the sociology of development. 
Much of the literature review, however, was conducted after her field- 
work was completed, so that recent research does not inform the field 
survey. For example, she treats the electronics sector as a homogeneous 
whole rather than dividing it into high-tech and Jow-tech subsectors as 
many of us do now. 

Some readers will object to the author’s imprecise use of the Marxist 
terms, relative and absolute exploitation, to mean whether or not a decent 
standard of living is afforded. The terms actually refer to the method the 
employer uses to appropriate greater value from the workers, such as 
improved technology on the one hand, versus work speedups, longer 
workdays, less pay, and so on, on the other hand. The major drawback 
of the study, however, is the use of survey data that is over a decade old 
(1983-84) with no updated replication of the survey. 

Nevertheless, the author has made a painstaking effort to be statisti- 
cally and analytically rigorous with the data she has. As a result, she 
finds mixed evidence that supports some aspects of the patriarchy thesis 
and some aspects of the opportunity thesis. While fair and balanced, her 
analysis leads to conclusions that are, on the whole, not very exciting. I 
am left wondering whether less extreme theses would have been more 
useful. 

While Tiano’s book is basically a successful effort to gain accept- 
ance in academic circles for intractable qualitative issues about the role 
of women in the labor force, I am disappointed that she opted to buy 
into academia’s demands for the scientific method. I would much rather 
have read the stories of just 10 of the women interviewed—stories written 
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in such a way that I could know the women as human beings rather 
than cross-tabulated data bits. Only then could I feel I really understood 
something about the obstacles the women faced at home and at work, 
the options they perceived, the trade-offs they had to make, and the 
paths they finally took. Only then could I begin to put myself in their 
shoes. 


Hidden in the Home: The Role of Waged Homework in the Modern 
World-Economy by Jamie Faricellia Dangler. Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1994. Pp. ix+225. $49.50 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Gay Young 
American University 


Jamie Faricellia Dangler builds an argument for the assertion that 
industrial homework—rediscovered in the 1970s and 1980s—in the 
United States is not an anomalous form of production but rather 
an integral element of the workings of the global economy. By adopting 
the dual framework of the gender division of labor in the household 
and in the external labor market, she offers a gendered analysis of the 
link between macrolevel economic patterns and the activities of indi- 
viduals to provide daily needs. Nothing short of transformation of 
the gender division of labor and sweeping changes in women’s capa- 
city to take jobs in a broadened range of paid alternatives will solve 
the “homework problem,” Dangler asserts. Thus, homework remains 
a creative strategy for women and an attractive production option for 
capital. 

Dangler’s work represents an addition to the scholarship focused on 
the question: Where are women in the world system? (See Kathryn B. 
Ward, “Reconceptualizing World Systems Theory to Include Women,” 
in Theory on Gender/Feminism on Theory, edited by Paula England 
[New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1993). For all its merits, however, a 
weakness exists in the analysis of the impact of the gender division of 
labor operating in the world economy to create the contradictions for 
women inherent in industrial homework. As Dangler herself argues in a 
critique of labor market segmentation theory, taking for granted some- 
thing that needs to be explained limits the explanatory power of an argu- 
ment. In making her argument about the role of industrial homework in 
the modern world economy, Dangler focuses insufficient analytic atten- 
tion on the household. Recognizing that households contain complex rela- 
tions and are more than simply sites of the gender division of labor can 
refine analysis aimed at connecting macrolevel changes with microlevel 
situations. Scholars whose work focuses on the impact on Third World 
women of macroeconomic policies—for example, structural adjustment 
programs—-have become keenly aware of the need to open the “black 
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box” of the household in order to understand the consequences at the 
micro level. 

Dangler does well to draw together abundant earlier research on indus- 
trial homework, as well as some fieldwork of her own, to contrast home- 
workers’ realities with the images and interests presented by the two 
visible actors in the struggle over homework: capital and organized labor. 
Although both groups get caught in contradictions, their positions are 
predictable. The political right promotes the interests of capital (in cheap 
and: flexible labor) through its stance that people should be allowed to 
work, thus homework should be deregulated. Organized labor and other 
liberal opponents of homework point to the exploitative nature of the 
work and its depressing effect on the wages and conditions for all 
workers. 

Through compelling glimpses into the hard lives of women who “do 
the wires” in central New York State, Dangler illustrates the clear need 
women have for work and the various factors that limit their options to 
industrial homework. These workers, who typically earn at the minimum 
wage level, are just managing to keep their families out of (official) pov- 
erty with their earnings. This work comes with few rights or protections; 
moreover, the push to self-exploit, which is inherent in piecework pro- 
duction, permeates workers’ lives. Putting women workers at the center 
of the analysis allows for criticism of the two main policy alternatives 
and suggests the direction for the thorough-going social changes that real 
solutions to the homework problem will require. 

Into this mix, Dangler adds the state as an active mediator of the class 
interests involved in industrial homework. The nature of labor-capital 
relations and the gender division of labor shape the qualities of waged 
homework, but state actors do not understand that both the attrac- 
tiveness and the exploitative conditions of homework emerge from the 
intersection of class and gender in workers’ lives. Instead, their indepen- 
dent approach to these categories leads them to imagine that workers are 
men and that women are wives and mothers. Thus, state policies and 
practices, replete with contradictions, have generally encouraged the 
spread of homework. Because the state has little to no interest in chal- 
lenging the gender division of labor or enhancing women’s ability to 
work in a less limited labor market, Dangler doubts the state as a force 
for the transformation of homework. 

One final criticism: while Dangler includes home-based self-employ- 
ment in her categorization of types of homework and she acknowledges 
that others have analyzed home-based work in noncore countries, the 
largest group of homeworkers—women “micro-entrepreneurs” in cur- 
rently developing countries—receives no systematic attention. I do not 
mean that Dangler should have written a different book, but without 
incorporating more comparative material she falls short of the objective 
of illuminating the links among the world’s women in the global produc- 
tion system. 
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Still a Man’s World: Men Who Do “Women’s Work.” By Christine L. 
Williams. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1995. Pp. ix+243. $40.00 (cloth); $15.00 (paper). 


Lisa Catanzarite 
University of California, San Diego 


Still a Man’s World is a wide-ranging and intelligent discussion of the 
meaning and importance of men’s employment in the “women’s” profes- 
sions. Williams begins with a historical chapter tracing the importance of 
ideology in defining and redefining the gender label attached to nursing, 
teaching, social work, and librarianship. The heart of the book is her analy- 
sis of the motivations and experiences of men in these fields; it is based on 
interviews with 76 men and 23 women workers, students, administrators, 
and retirees in four metropolitan areas. Contrary to any ideas that men in 
“women’s work” are intentional pioneers for gender egalitarianism, she 
demonstrates that “men take their gender and all its attendant privileges 
with them when they enter these professions” (p. 73). 

Most of the men interviewed did not aspire to their occupations; many 
stumbled upon their careers or were encouraged by others who implicitly 
sanctioned their occupational choices. Once in school and on the job, 
many men report being encouraged and favored because of their gender, 
especially by male superiors. Williams nicely illustrates the limited appli- 
cability of Rosabeth Kanter’s model of tokenism (Men and Women of the 
Corporation [New York: Basic Books, 1977) and the salience of men’s 
high social status. For example, rather than facing performance pres- 
sures, men are often assumed to be more competent than women. They 
face little hostility, but do encounter stereotypes, including perceptions 
of sexual “deviance” (that they are gay; that they pose dangers to women 
and children), as well as judgments that men are more stable workers 
than women. Not surprisingly, the prejudices often work to men’s advan- 
tage, as in the case of the kindergarten teacher who had trouble finding 
a job in his specialty but was recruited into an administrative track 
position instead (p. 86) or the man hired as a clerical assistant to a female 
librarian and immediately promoted to a supervisory position by her 
male superior (p. 84). Many men do aspire to higher positions, sometimes 
before entering practice, sometimes due to financial concerns, or some- 
times based on comparisons with men in related jobs (e.g., physicians, 
school administrators). In addition, and independent of men’s ambitions, 
Williams provides convincing evidence that a “glass escalator” operates 
to raise them into the better-paying and more prestigious jobs in the 
female-dominated professions. But does it stop before the top floor? She 
notes that the glass escalator does not operate at all levels and advances 
the possibility that, particularly in academia, the very highest positions 
may be reserved for women (p. 88). 

To interpret and analyze men’s motivations and behaviors, Williams 
invokes a feminist psychoanalytic perspective (see Nancy Chodorow, The 
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Reproduction of Mothering [Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1978] in combination with R. W. Connell’s concept of hegemonic mascu- 
linity (Gender and Power [Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1987). 
She posits that men use a number of strategies to preserve their masculine 
identities and maintain dominance, including self-segregating into spe- 
cialties with disproportionately high representations of men, targeting 
administrative positions and hence defining current jobs as transitory, 
disassociating from their work, and emphasizing the masculine character- 
istics of their professions (e.g., authority, technological proficiency). Fur- 
ther, many of these men consciously “do” gender to avoid being per- 
ceived as gay or feminine (e.g., wearing a wedding ring, dropping 
information about past experience as a Vietnam combat nurse). Williams 
argues convincingly that men take pains to avoid being perceived as 
“sissies,” but she presents less evidence regarding her assertion (p. 107) 
that men must also try not to appear too masculine. 

Undoubtedly, gender segregation is tied up with constructs of gender 
identity. But Williams relies heavily on the concept of masculinity as 
well as the feminist psychoanalytic perspective. Many of her findings are 
consistent with alternative perspectives (e.g., social structural explana- 
tions, discrimination theories). It would be useful to evaluate the applica- 
bility of such models in interpreting the evidence. 

The analyses would also be enhanced by more attention to variation. 
Williams does not compare the four professions, contrast the four metro- 
politan areas, or examine cohort differences (the age range of her sample 
is 20—66). The discussions of sexual orientation (limited by sample size) 
and class are suggestive but remain undeveloped: a number of the gay 
men apparently view their jobs as an explicit rejection of socially sanc- 
tioned definitions of masculinity. She mentions the possibility that work- 
ing-class men may use female dominated professions as an avenue of 
social mobility. The limitations introduced by studying only professions 
merit attention. Would we learn something different about sexual orien- 
tation, class or race with the inclusion of occupations such as hairstylists, 
dancers, telephone operators, or apparel assemblers? 


Towards a Structure of Indifference: The Social Origins of Maternal Cus- 
tody. By Debra Friedman. New York: Aldine De Gruyter, 1995. Pp. 
xiii + 154. 


Mary Ann Mason 
University of California, Berkeley 


The volatile second half of the 19th century produced a mostly new family 
structure in America and the other rapidly industrializing nations ofWest- 
ern Europe. The dominance of the father as provider and educator gave 
way to a sharing of responsibility between the father as provider, the state 
as educator, and a newly created role for the mother as nurturer. These 
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shifts in responsibility weakened the tight bonds of familial unity and for 
the first time permitted divorce as an option, particularly for the middle 
and upper classes. As a consequence of rising divorce rates, child custody 
became a social and legal problem which was resolved in favor of mothers, 
overturning the long-established principle of paternal custody and control. 

It is this solution, the establishment of maternal preference, that in- 
trigues Debra Friedman in her work, Towards a Structure of Indiffer- 
ence: The Social Origins of Maternal Custody. It does not make sense, 
she reasons, to give the child to the parent least able to care for it. 
Women in the late 19th and early 20th century, when the rule was univer- 
sally introduced in Western industrialized countries, were usually not 
economically capable of taking care of themselves, much less their chil- 
dren. Married women were barred from most employment, and divorced 
women shared the same restrictions plus the stigma of divorce. 

Still, she finds the key to this enigma in the puzzle itself. It was because 
divorced women could not find work, and also because they lived ever- 
longer lives, that the state favored them with custody in order to shift 
the burden of their support onto their ex-husbands and ultimately their 
children. If they did not have custody of their children, she reasons, the 
state would be forced to support them, and that burden would be very 
long-lived. 


Instead, maternal preference in custody was an ingenious answer to several 
problems simultaneously. First, maternal custody served to increase the 
probability of private party support for two dependents rather than only 
one. . . . Second, maternal custody put off questions concerning the prob- 
lematic access of middle-class women to the labor market. . . . Third, 
maternal custody allowed an exchange relationship to develop between 
mothers and their children. . . . In the mother’s custody children might be 
counted on to contribute to the long-term support of their mothers, thus 
relieving taxpayers of a potential burden associated with supporting di- 
vorced women. (P. 121) 


While this explanation offers the satisfaction of a solution to a carefully 
crafted murder mystery, I find it unconvincing. The real explanation is 
so simple and obvious as to be mundane. Most fathers in the late 19th 
century, as most fathers today, did not want custody of their children. 
They did not want custody because they no longer worked on a farm or in 
a shop where they could supervise and profit from their children working 
alongside them. While fathers in the preindustrial era had more obliga- 
tions to their children, including the obligation of moral and vocational 
training, they also had the advantage of their services. Fathers who now 
worked in a factory or a downtown office, could no longer supervise the 
children; mothers who stayed at home could. While the state may have 
gained from holding husbands responsible for their ex-wives by way 
of supporting their children, it could not have enforced the opposite: 
involuntary paternal custody. 
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Judges who praised the virtues of mothers as the natural custodians 
of children were reflecting what they saw both during a marriage and 
after the break-up of a marriage due to death or, increasingly, divorce; 
mothers were the primary caretakers of small children. It is interesting 
that judicial decisions around the turn of the century treated children 
over seven, particularly boys, differently. If the fathers requested it, they 
were likely to gain custody of their sons who were no longer of tender 
years. If fathers challenged custody in the courts they had a good chance 
of winning. But for the most part fathers did not challenge maternal 
custody (see my own From Fathers’ Property to Children’s Rights: A 
History of Child Custody in America [New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1994). 

Friedman’s analysis is more accurate and more interesting when she 
analyzes the divorced family as producing a structure of indifference. 
Her main point is that resources and obligations available to a child in 
an intact family are diffused upon divorce with neither parent nor the 
state taking primary responsibility. “Indeed, instead of the historical 
record revealing each parent seeking to provide more resources and better 
care for their children, it reveals a game of hot potato played by mothers, 
fathers'and the state in which each wants the other to bear the costs of 
the children” (p. 120). Rarely are the best interests of the children in the 
best interests of each player. 

Her most provocative contribution is in considering solutions for our 
current custody dilemma (here she restricts herself to the United States). 
Viewing divorce under our system as inevitably leading toward a struc- 
ture of indifference toward children, she suggests restrictions on divorce 
where there are children. Failing that, she proposes that we focus pri- 
mary responsibility on one parent. That parent will win custody based 
on a proposal each parent makes specifying precisely how they will con- 
tribute'to the material, educational, and emotional well-being of the 
child. For the winning parent the proposal becomes a binding contract 
that the court enforces precisely. While these solutions may be out of the 
reach of our current discourse, they offer a fresh perspective on a dreary 
landscape. 


Law in the Sociological Enterprise: A Reconstruction. By Lisa J. McIn- 
tyre. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1994. Pp. xiii + 240. $52.50 (cloth); 
$16.95 (paper). 


Paul Burstein 
University of Washington 


Did the civil rights movement increase blacks’ access to education and 


jobs? Has the women’s movement increased women’s economic opportu- 
nities or altered family relationships? How have American workers’ earn- 
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ings and quality of life changed during the last 25 years? What are the 
consequences of divorce for children? All of these are questions that 
sociologists would dearly love to answer. And of course we do not merely 
want to know what happened—we want to understand why as well. 

Unfortunately, Lisa McIntyre argues, our ability to explain social 
change is greatly hampered by our failure to consider how it is affected 
by law. For example, sociologists who study social movements have little 
to say about their influence on the content, enforcement, or impact of 
laws for which they fought; those concerned about labor market outcomes 
rarely estimate the consequences of equal employment opportunity, mini- 
mum wage, workplace safety and health, and other labor laws; and those 
who study the family seldom assess how the impact of “divorce” may 
depend on laws regulating not only divorce, but property settlements, 
custody, and child support as well. Law plays a central role in society, 
Mcintyre writes, but a peripheral one in sociology. 

McIntyre hopes to do something about this. Her objectives are “to 
make law more accessible to sociologists” (p. 7) and “to demonstrate 
how bringing law into the picture enhances our ability to explain the 
nature of relationships” (p. 167) in important areas of social life. 

McIntyre begins by presenting what she calls a “civil contract perspec- 
tive” on the law. Law is taken to be, essentially, a set of contracts— 
promises enforceable by the state “about what is owed to and by people 
who have entered into some sort of exchange relationship with one an- 
other” (p. 13). Law serves as a resource that entitles the holder of a legal 
right to invoke the power of the state to see that the right is fulfilled and 
that others do as they have promised. प 

What kind of a resource is the law? Here McIntyre makes two crucial 
analytical distinctions: between Persons and Nonpersons (her capitaliza- 
tion), and between the “civil” and “communal” domains of society. 
Persons are those who may invoke the law (including, in the contempo- 
rary United States, corporations and unions as well as biological persons); 
Nonpersons are those who have no such right, including slaves and, 
historically, women and children. The civil domain includes relationships 
in which the law can intrude (invoked by Persons), while the communal 
domain includes relationships not regulated by law (such as friendship, 
or between Nonpersons). 

The law is, therefore, a resource for Persons in the civil domain, en- 
abling them to call on the power of the state; but it is unavailable to 
Nonpersons or in communal relationships. It thus creates and institution- 
alizes power relationships: men (historically) as Persons over women as 
Nonpersons, capitalists (whose corporations were legally Persons) over 
workers (whose unions were Nonpersons), the traditionally stronger over 
the weaker in communal relationships (because the state would not in- 
trude). To alter existing power relationships, Nonpersons have sought to 
become Persons, and those disadvantaged in communal relationships 
have sought to bring them into the civil domain. 
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These efforts matter, according to McIntyre, because the law is not 
merely the formalization of norms or an expression of existing power 
relationships. The legal system has power and a logic of its own, indepen- 
dent to a significant extent of extralegal social forces and capable of 
altering power relationships and creating new norms. 

McIntyre tries to demonstrate the utility of her approach by applying 
it to family life and employment in the United States, and she makes 
a strong case for taking law into account in explanations of social change. 
But her argument is not as strong as it might be, because her work suf- 
fers from the very problem that motivated the book in the first place: 
the gap between sociological study of law and the sociology of other 
aspects of social life. She has much to say about family law and labor 
law, but does little to show how the law actually affects family relation- 
ships and labor market outcomes. As a result, there is less than there 
should be in the book to convince the skeptic that the law is as important 
as McIntyre claims. I suspect that there is a simple reason for this: it is 
very difficult to be an expert in sociological fields as conventionally de- 
fined (stratification, family, etc.) and in law. Law in the Sociological 
Enterprise is thought-provoking and well worth the time of any sociolo- 
gist who suspects the law might influence what he or she studies. It 
shows, implicitly, how challenging it will be to add law to our models 
of social change; but it also makes a good case that the effort would be 
extremely worthwhile. 


A Theory about Control. By Jack P. Gibbs. Boulder, Colo.: Westview 
Press, 1994. Pp. xix+391. $58.50. 


Robert J. Bursik, Jr. 
University of Oklahoma 


While many sociologists have sounded alarms concerning the contempo- 
rary state of our discipline, few have done so with the vehemence and 
fervor of Jack Gibbs. It is impossible to misconstrue Gibb’s position in 
this regard: “The only thing I have learned over past decades is that the 
new ‘received view’ in the philosophy of science and antipositivism in 
sociology promote epistemological nihilism. Mathematics and the ad- 
vanced sciences may survive it, but I seriously doubt if sociology will 
survive should current trends continue” (p. xvii). While such themes 
have been present in some of Gibbs’ work since at least 1968 (Pacific 
Sociological Review 11:65—74), they were presented most forcefully and 
extensively in Control: Sociology’s Central Notion (Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1989), where Gibbs argued that the survival of sociology 
depends on the development of a central, unifying theme, and that con- 
trol might be that central notion. 

While the 1989 volume primarily was a discursive exploration of those 
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two issues, in A Theory about Control Gibbs takes these themes, deve- 
lops a formal deductive theory, and conducts an initial test of the model 
on the basis of data drawn from 66 countries. Nevertheless, as in the 
first volume, nowhere does he claim that control is or even should be 
the source of sociological unification. Rather, he notes that competing 
perspectives must be evaluated on the basis of their predictive accuracy, 
testability, predictive scope, predictive range, predictive intensity, 
discriminatory power and parsimony (chap. 1); if other theories have 
greater predictive power, so be it. Unfortunately, according to Gibbs, 
there currently are not any legitimate contenders that pose a threat to 
his theory. 

Chapters 1 and 2 represent a concise synthesis of the material originally 
presented in the 1989 statement. Control is defined as “overt behavior 
by a human in the belief that (1) the behavior increases or decreases the 
probability of some subsequent condition and (2) the increase or decrease 
is desirable” (p. 27; emphasis in original). The three basic forms of such 
control (inanimate, biotic, and human) are distinguished on the basis of 
the identity of the target of the control attempt. Human control is further 
differentiated in that the target can be the self or others, and it can take 
proximate, sequential, or social forms. 

The first unique contributions of A Theory about Control are found in 
chapters 3—7, in which Gibbs discursively describes his formal theory 
of control. It is such an enormously complex theory (15 axioms, 6 sub- 
axioms, 7 postulates, 6 transformational statements, and 15 theorems) 
that Gibbs observes that “the audience’s irritation will escalate on 
recognition that the theory cannot be reduced to one central idea or 
argument” (p. 66). For example, while he does describe it as focusing 
on the reciprocal relationship between the extent and efficacy of control 
attempts at the national level and perceived control capacity, he also 
notes that this summary is not especially informative without a list 
of the asserted effects (p. 66), which are extensive and range from 
predictions about human control, through the relationship between su- 
pernaturalism and scientific activity, to the degree of occupational differ- 
entiation and the amount of inanimate energy use. While the breadth of 
the theory makes it one of the most general ever proposed in sociology, 
the complexity is somewhat deceiving, however, for the reader soon real- 
izes that the theory is characterized by a series of relatively simple albeit 
well-specified bivariate statements. Gibbs recognizes this limitation (p. 
243-44), but leaves the specification of a “third order” theory to future 
work. 

These chapters are not meant to be read quickly. Gibbs draws from 
an enormous body of literature from many disciplines and carefully builds 
and defends his model step by step, anticipating and refuting criticisms 
throughout the process. Unfortunately, his approach to theory construc- 
tion is not one used extensively in contemporary sociology and at first 
reading it can be very confusing. Luckily, Gibbs has included an appen- 
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dix that details his mode of theory construction as well as a glossary of 
key terms. The wise reader will become familiar with this material before 
beginning chapter 3. 

In chapter 8, Gibbs computes a series of rank order coefficients to 
serve as an initial test of the predictive accuracy of 15 hypotheses drawn 
from the theory. Although the coefficients all are in the expected direc- 
tion, the magnitudes of some of the coefficients are less than he would 
have predicted. The concluding chapters of the book explore theoretical 
and empirical issues through which, Gibbs argues, the accuracy of the 
theory might be improved. 

Gibbs has undertaken a mammoth project that should be read and 
carefully considered by all sociologists. However, potential readers 
should be forewarned that this is vintage Gibbs, meaning that virtually 
everyone will be offended by something in the book. Gibbs does not 
simply criticize people with whom he disagrees, he vilifies them; very 
few are spared as he slashes and burns his way through the discipline. 
This style is very unfortunate, for it will irritate most readers to the point 
that they may automatically discount the elegant power of the argument 
that is contained in his model. I would have expected a less strident tone 
from an author seeking to unify a fractured discipline. 


Interactions: Some Contacts between the Natural Sciences and the Social 
Sciences. By 1. Bernard Cohen. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994. 
Pp. xx+204. $16.95. 


Philip Mirowski 
University of Notre Dame 


There is something new happening in the precincts of the history and 
sociology of science, something that deserves the attention of sociologists 
and social theorists. For the longest time, tomes concerning either the 
unity or rifts between the Geisteswissenschaften and the Naturwis- 
senschaften were calculated to provoke mostly yawns, largely due to the 
abstract character of the considerations therein. Now one finds a new 
breed of historians such as Ted Porter, Lorraine Daston, Roy Weintraub, 
Bruno Latour, and others, recasting these older debates about the con- 
flicts between the natural and social sciences by means of parallel excava- 
tions in simultaneous developments across the Great Divide, thus reveal- 
ing that things have not been as simple as they seemed. Especially as we 
find ourselves immersed in a fin de siécle bout of renewed scientism, it 
could potentially prove useful to learn that, for instance, the only thing 
rational about rational choice theory was initially its provenance in ratio- 
nal mechanics. Cohen explicitly signals that this could be of relevance 
for such modern incidents as James Coleman’s endeavors to import ratio- 
nal choice theory into sociology (p. 182). 
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Cohen, a distinguished historian of Newton and the natural sciences, 
was prompted to pen the present volume by the observation that, al- 
though vast literatures in social theory purport to propound scientific 
methodologies, histories of the transfer and adoption of actual science 
have been notable by their absence. Because the mandate of such an 
inquiry is potentially limitless, ranging over such variables as what 
should count as being transferred (metaphors, mathematical models, em- 
pirical procedures, etc.) to combinatorial complexities of which discipline 
is exporting what to whom, Cohen has opted to limit his explorations to 
two interfield relationships, namely, those between physics and econom- 
ics, and those between biology and sociology. This book consists of three 
discrete essays and a short coda: the first is a comparison between a 
“successful” (i.e., the former) and an “unsuccessful” (the latter) transfer 
of concepts and models; the second is an overview of attempts to bring 
the “scientific revolution” into social thought in (primarily) 17th-century 
England; the third is an interview conducted with Harvey Brooks con- 
cerning the role of the social sciences in U.S. government policy circles 
from the 1950s to the 1970s; whereas the coda surveys the history of the 
terms used to demarcate the natural from the social sciences in Western 
languages. 

Cohen’s book is a gold mine of historical specifics of attempts to elevate 
economics and sociology to the hallowed status of sciences by means of 
brazen appropriation of bits of physics and biology; but as a guide to 
analysis of the issues raised it is much less coherent. In part, this can 
be attributed to the disjoint character of the topics chosen and the absence 
of any attempt to knit the various discrete essays together into a unified 
whole. Yet there are also some serious conceptual lacunae, some of which 
can be traced to Cohen’s background in the physical sciences. These 
weaknesses extend as far as the title: the three essays are in no sense 
concerned with “interactions”; rather, they are about one-way trans- 
fers from the natural to the social sciences. Cohen acknowledges that 
things might go in the other direction (p. xii), but cannot bring himself 
to accord these transfers their due, mainly because he is much too 
interested in awarding (mostly failing) grades to various historical person- 
ages for their deficient grasp of the sciences they attempted to co-opt to 
their own purposes. The grades Cohen distributes were probably de- 
served in most cases; but nevertheless, this presumption of teacher/ 
student or dominance/subservience relationship between the sciences 
is the very hallmark of the natural scientist. Now, Cohen wants to 
absolve himself of having to deal with any self-consciously “methodologi- 
cal” literature in social theory and to indulge in a bit of irony to 
boot: “Although the organismic sociologists cannot be censured for 
their [use of] science, their writings seem ridiculous to us today. [Con- 
versely] the marginalist economists . . . are still part of the foundation 
of today’s subject,” even though the individual neoclassical economists 
had a deeply imperfect understanding of the 19th-century physics, which 
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has, in any event, been superceded in the interim (p. 4). As a conse- 
quence, he has no truck with crude doctrines of the unity of science or 
the reduction of society to nature. But the fact remains that a more 
serious account of true interactions, be they Darwin’s dependence upon 
Malthus and Adam Smith or the prerequisite of capitalist accounting 
theory for energy physics, would tend to wreak havoc with his entire 
approach. 

The instinctive contempt of the physicist for the social sciences shows 
up in other subtle ways as well. One is his praise of Mertonian sociology 
over that of Sorokin. Whatever infelicities Sorokin may have displayed 
in his understanding of Newton, he is a much superior guide to the 
impact of various sciences upon sociology than Merton. Indeed, Sorokin’s 
Contemporary Sociological Theories was one of the original inspirations 
for my Own work on economists’ appropriation of physical models. An- 
other is Cohen’s attempt to categorize all interfield transfers as either 
“homologies” or “metaphors,” with the former being somehow legiti- 
mate while the latter are “merely rhetorical.” Only someone who be- 
lieved implicitly in an ontological separation between an imperviously 
hard source domain and a soft malleable target domain, not to mention 
a dubious theory of intentionality, could take for granted that the distinc- 
tion had analytical bite. This division of the world into serious versus 
frivolous appropriations often leads Cohen to misapprehend the theses 
of other historians who would not hew to his standards. And finally, 
whereas Cohen signals that he realizes merely raising the topic of “phys- 
ics envy” could conjure threatening spectres haunting the legitimacy of 
whole schools of social thought, he then waves the demons away with 
the statement that, if the target social science found the bit of appro- 
priated natural science useful, well, then, it was justified (p. 72). The 
daunting calculus of power, money, and influence raised in the Brooks 
interview with regard to the NSF, AAAS, COSPUP et al. should have 
put to rest that particular Panglossian prognosis. Documenting the ubig- 
uity of the imitation of the natural sciences by the Geisteswissenschaften 
is but the first step and the real contribution of this book; inventing ways 
to think critically about the phenomenon is a project still very much in 
its infancy. 


Pathologies of Rational Choice Theory: A Critique of Applications in 
Political Science. By Donald P. Green and Ian Shapiro. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+239. $25.00. 


Russell Hardin 
New York University 


It is a widely shared view that one can fight theory only with theory. 
If you wish to show that some theory is defective, you can show that 
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it is internally inconsistent or you can put up an alternative theory 
that handles its problems better. Rational choice theory has been deva- 
stating when it has been used to show that various quasi-theoretical 
claims are inconsistent. For example, contrary to broadly held views 
individual interests need not aggregate into group or collective interests. 
This conclusion follows for two very different rational choice reasons. 
First, there are the marquis de Condorcet’s and Kenneth Arrow’s theo- 
rems that show that the quasi-theoretical assumption that they do aggre- 
gate is logically flawed. And second, there is the motivational problem 
of Mancur Olson’s logic of collective action. Collective success might 
serve my interest but I need have no motivation from interest to contrib- 
ute to that success. These two demonstrations have remade our under- 
standings of politics in general and of voting and collective action in 
particular. 

Green and Shapiro say that these early demonstrations are either unim- 
portant (Arrow) or wrong (Olson). They say there is little evidence of 
Arrow’s problem of cyclic majority preferences (chap. 6) and, contrary 
to Olson’s logic, there is a great lot of collective action (chap. 5). The 
rest of rational choice theory is defective in that it has been subjected 
to lousy empirical tests that demonstrate little or nothing. Altogether a 
damning critique, much of it telling but much not. 

Consider the first two complaints. There is cyclic majority preference 
if different majorities can prefer A to B, B to C, and C to A. Majority 
decision in such a case is arbitrarily dependent on whether we have 
contrived devices to limit the full range of comparisons. For example, 
we might vote over A and B, eliminate B from further consideration, 
then vote over A and C. Therefore C wins for the irrelevant reason that 
it was considered last. Green and Shapiro claim there are few or no 
important instances in which such a cycle has been demonstrated. But 
surely, the mere fact of the logical possibility suggests that such cycles 
must sometimes happen. 

Why then do we not have better evidence? Perhaps because we cleverly 
(even if unintentionally) arrange our institutional procedures to block the 
evidence. The late Senator James B. Allen of Alabama and a few other 
masterful parliamentarians have evidently used an understanding of cy- 
clic majorities to add amendments to legislation in careful order to defeat 
the eventually amended bill. Majority support at each stage leads to 
majority defeat at the final stage. Presumably, if Allen’s fellow senators 
had understood the cyclic problem as well as he did, they could not have 
been so manipulated. If all of the possible final bills were compared to 
every other in pairwise voting, the result would have been no overall 
winner, because every possible bill, including the status quo, would have 
been defeated by at least one other. And then the evidence for cyclic 
majorities would have been utterly clear and the system of amendment 
from the floor might have been changed by a powerful leadership in 
order to gain control over final outcomes. 
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What of all the collective action we see? In Olson’s theory, if I am 
self-interested, I should be moved to contribute to a collective purpose 
only if the direct benefit to me from my contribution alone is already 
greater than my contribution. Clearly, this is a massive hurdle for most 
politically interesting collective actions. General Motors might benefit 
more from its own contribution to a campaign or a lobbying effort than 
the effort costs. But for large popular causes typical individuals must 
have to act against their own interest if they are to contribute to their 
causes. Green and Shapiro read this theory to imply that most people 
who do not contribute are deliberate free riders who take advantage of 
the contributions of others. Yet surveys turn up little evidence of such 
motivations. There happen, however, to be more compelling data than 
survey evidence on motivations for many problems: few people actually 
do contribute even to evidently major causes. If others do contribute 
something, the noncontributors who share their interest are then de 
facto—even if not deliberate—free riders. 

That rational choice theory does not explain everything that people do 
is no surprise. People are sometimes altruistic, they sometimes act from 
instincts inherited from some primitive evolutionary stage of develop- 
ment, they miscalculate, and, of course, they consume. All of these are 
against their interests. It would be silly to suppose we have only interests 
and that anything we do against our interest is anomalous. In particular, 
we have interests only because we value consumption. It would also be 
silly for a rational choice theorist to say we never act from perverse 
instincts, altruism, or error. In part, Green and Shapiro attempt to de- 
molish silly rational choice theory. May they succeed in that limited 
endeavor. Alas, they did not include “silly” in their title. 


Soctal Democracy and Rational Choice: The Scandinavian Experience 
and Beyond. By Henry Milner. New York: Routledge, 1994. Pp. 
ix +304. $49.95. 


Madelaine Gerbaulet-Vanasse 
University of Chicago 


This is a very ambitious and well-researched book. It is also a very timely ° 
book, as it engages itself in the debate on the future of Social Democracy. 
The central question posed is whether economic efficiency and equality 
can be compatible. Is it possible to have economic growth and a capitalist 
market and at the same time support an extensive welfare state aimed 
at decreasing economic inequality? 

Whereas Marxist theory and its practical and theoretical proponents 
stress public ownership and planned economy to create equality, and 
proponents of neoliberal theory stress the importance of free markets 
and the absence of state intervention to achieve economic efficiency and 
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growth, the existence of a successful compromise seems theoretically un- 
likely. 

In this volume, Milner argues that rational choice theory can fill the 
theoretical void and thus explain the existence of Social Democratic sys- 
tems, where efficiency and equality have indeed been achieved simulta- 
neously, and save those systems from the crises they are currently experi- 
encing. 

The book argues that it is possible to have a solidaric and egalitarian 
society and still enjoy the benefits of market capitalism. The famous 
“middle way” between socialism and laissez-faire capitalism pursued by 
the Scandinavian nations, most notably Sweden, serves as Milner’s case 
study of a successful marriage of efficiency and equality. Through a 
rational choice framework he examines the implications and positive and 
negative consequences of the model. The argument is that people will 
choose to live in a society built on solidarity and equality as long as 
individual achievement and initiatives are still rewarded, market effi- 
ciency is guaranteed, and free riding on the system is prevented. 

The book is structured in three parts with an extensive introduction. 
In the introductory part, Milner compares the United States to Sweden 
in terms of economic efficiency and equality. He finds that Sweden indeed 
succeeded in finding a compatible solution. In part 1, the author theoreti- 
cally discusses rational choice and game theory. Milner discusses how 
efficiency and equality can be compatible, through analyzing individual 
and institutional choices. This part is carefully written, very detailed and 
comprehensive, although maybe longer than needed. 

In the second part, entitled from Theory to Practice, Milner discusses 
the possibilities for rational choices leading to an egalitarian social model 
with disincentives to free ride. In this part the author develops a number 
of guidelines that create a framework for how governments can sustain 
a system like the Swedish one. Among the guidelines are incentives to 
promote desired behavior, clear, systematic, and reliable knowledge and 
information transmission, economic transfers and the reduction of dispar- 
ities through employment, not welfare, and decentralized corporatist par- 
ticipation in public services. 

In the third part, Milner takes a closer look at the most recent develop- 
ments in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland and discusses the 
possibilities for sustaining the Scandinavian model. Milner examines the 
problems that have emerged in the last decade and that are leading to a 
fragmentation of the famous Swedish model. He suggests how rational 
choice theory can form the basis for policies that can help prevent further 
fragmentation. This part is very well researched and highly informative. 
Milner takes many aspects into account and presents a rich and detailed 
account of the recent changes. Milner’s efforts at understanding the polit- 
ical, social, economic, and institutional arrangements of the Scandina- 
vian countries are commendable. Although it is clear that the author 
favors the Swedish system to the U.S. system, he still accurately and, 
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without excuses, points to a number of problems with the Swedish model, 
such as tax evasion, high youth unemployment, and incentives to abuse 
sick leave privileges. 

Overall, the book is interesting and informative, yet it seems more like 
a survey of possibilities than a definite explanation of the compatibility 
of efficiency and equality. The reader is left wanting more answers. How 
was the Scandinavian model created? Is this experience applicable else- 
where? What seems to be missing is a clear description of how the Scandi- 
navian model was first developed. Whereas much is said about potential 
threats to the model at present and how these threats could be avoided 
or countered, we learn little about the actual foundations and the history 
of the social compromises in Northern Europe. Very little attention is 
paid to the historical development of the Swedish model and the contin- 
gencies that helped shape it. 

Second, the part on. rational choice seems disconnected from the part 
on the future of the Swedish model. It seems that the book deals 
with two separate issues. One is what the United States can learn from 
Sweden and the other egalitarian societies in Scandinavia. The other is 
a series of policy suggestions for the governments of Sweden and its 
neighbors in order to be able to sustain the model. The reader is left 
wondering whether the Scandinavian experience is unique or whether 
other nations, like the United States, indeed can learn from it. Perhaps 
the book would have been better off as two books, one that focused on the 
theoretical dimensions of rational choice and Social Democracy, another 
devoted to a policy-oriented discussion of possible solutions for Scandi- . 
navia. 


Limits of Citizenship: Migrants and Postnational Membership in Europe. 
By Yasemin Nuhoğlu Soysal. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994. Pp. xi+224. $37.50 (cloth); $13.25 (paper). 


Brett Kiopp 
University of Chicago 


In the postbipolar world the themes of international migration, immigra- 
tion, citizenship, membership, nationalism, multiculturalism, and global- 
ization (among others) have been brought to the forefront again in the 
social sciences. In her ambitious comparative analysis, Yasemin Nuhoğlu 
Soysal seeks to navigate these concepts in an attempt to explain the 
differences between incorporation patterns of new members (“guest- 
workers”—a term she uses rather uncritically throughout the book in 
“host countries.” She pursues a dual analytical agenda. Her first point 
is to “show how European host countries, each with an elaborate state 
system designed to manage the membership of its domestic population, 
have expanded these systems to incorporate foreign residents” (pp. 3—4). 
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The second point is to “relate the contemporary reconfiguration of mem- 
bership in European nation-states to changes in world-level models and 
discourses that contest and complicate the national order of citizenship” 
(p. 4). 

The book is based on almost four years of on-site interviews and 
archival and documentary research in each of the main countries under 
investigation: Germany, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. Soysal divides her book into a brief history of 
migration and the nation-state system (chap 2), the laying out of her 
argument and the proposal of a typology of membership models (chap. 
3), a country-by-country examination of varying incorporation patterns, 
their implications for the collective organization and participation 
of migrants in host societies, and the impact of these patterns on the 
institution and meaning of citizenship in the contemporary nation-state 
system (chaps. 4—7). In chapter 8 she makes more general claims about 
national citizenship and presents her own model of what she calls “post- 
national membership.” In her conclusion she attempts to reconcile the 
emergence of this new model with the persistence of the nation-state 
system. 

Soysal successfully demonstrates that, in contradiction to a major pre- 
supposition in the immigration literature, “migrant organizations . . . 
define their goals, strategies, functions, and level of operation in relation 
to the existing policies and resources of the host state” (p. 86). Thus, 
migrant organization and interaction with the host society cannot be 
explained or predicted by guestworker-specific “culture” (i.e., “customs, 
traditions, ethnoreligious backgrounds, and so on”; see p. 5). “In other 
words, Turks in Sweden are organized differently than Turks in France 
or Switzerland” (p. 85). 

Soysal also points to differences in the type and amount of rights gradu- 
ally granted to guestworkers by host polities during the postwar period 
as indicators of a significant shift in the meaning of classical citizenship 
(which she derives from T. H. Marshall’s standard work Class Citizen- 
ship and Social Development [Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964]. 
After accurately demonstrating the widespead, yet uneven, extension of 
social, civil, and (notably very few) political rights to noncitizens, she 
then ventures the conclusion that “in a world within which rights, and 
identities as rights, derive their legitimacy from discourses of universal- 
istic personhood, the limits of nationness, or of national citizenship, for 
that matter, become inventively irrelevant” (p. 162). This conclusion, I 
argue, is unfortunately rather premature and not warranted by the evi- 
dence provided by her analysis. 

Soysal offers only scattered evidence for the establishment of “global 
discourses” or “world-level factors” that supposedly point to the general 
recognition of new transnational “universalistic personhood” as a basis 
for membership in a given polity. She refers to two “interrelated lines 
of development as crucial in explaining the reconfiguration of citizen- 
ship” (p. 143). These are the (1) “transformation in the organization of 
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the international state system: an increasing interdependence and con- 
nectedness” and (2) “the emergence of universalistic rules and concep- 
tions regarding the rights of the individual, which are formalized and 
legitimized by a multitude of international codes and laws” (i.e., UN 
declarations and conventions, EU law, etc.; see pp. 144—45). 

However, we are still living in a world in which, as she herself 
admits, “the nation-state remains the central structure regulating access 
to social distribution. The material realization of individual rights and 
privileges is primarily organized by the nation-state” (p. 143). It is also 
still a world in which international organizations have little ability to 
enforce “universal standards of human rights” within sovereign nation- 
states, and where the right to political representation is still linked to 
national citizenship. Without a direct political voice, migrants have no 
official channel for defending their newly acquired position in the host 
polity. 

Given these conditions, it is somewhat irresponsible to assume that 
citizenship no longer matters. It might not be a panacea, but in a demo- 
cratic polity the right to vote is the highest instance of active participa- 
tion. Soysal gives very short shrift to political rights and participation, 
and seems to rely much too strongly on the inevitability of these rights 
being granted, passively, to migrants in due time. 

In general, Soysal’s analysis might be better served by a more detailed 
and qualitative discussion of some of her major operational concepts, 
such as citizenship, membership, incorporation, and transnational and 
global discourse. At the outset she claims to be concerned with “the 
organization and articulation of incorporation policy and membership 
rights, not their implementation and practice” (p. 10). It may be true 
that certain rights have been extended by host polities to noncitizen mem- 
bers, but without an analysis of what these rights practically mean, it is 
very difficult to support claims of increasing postnational standards of 
membership and identity. 


Soviet Workers and the Collapse of Perestroika: The Soviet Labour Pro- 
cess and Gorbachev's Reforms, 1985-1991. By Donald Filtzer. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Pp. xv +295. $54.95. 


Ian D. Thatcher 
Glasgow University 


Gorbachev inherited an economy in profound crisis. There was not only 
a budget deficit and negative growth. The very organization of economic 
life was devoid of economic sense. Central planning agencies had, from 
the start, proved themselves incapable of providing for the demands of 
a complex economy in which millions of transactions take place every 
day. Too much emphasis had been placed upon heavy industry. All 
branches of the economy were characterized by waste, inefficiency, and 
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the production of useless goods, often the consequence of quantitative 
indicators set by bureaucrats. Then there were the workers. Poorly re- 
warded in terms of material well-being, they were themselves a scarce 
commodity in a labor-intensive economy. This gave them some power: 
they could work slowly, ignore labor discipline, and often avoid punish- 
ment because managers were anxious to retain them. These tendencies 
towards low productivity and slackness were reinforced by the (dis)func- 
tioning of the economy itself. Production fell idle for want of an input, 
raw materials, or repairs. Shortages led workers to take unofficial ab- 
sences to hunt for consumer items or to steal from the factory itself. The 
task faced by Gorbachev in sorting out this mess was thus of an immense 
magnitude. 

Filtzer, a long-time student of the Soviet economic system, is well 
versed in the absurdities of Stalinist-style planning. In this book his 
main concern is with the problems encountered by workers as Gorba- 
chev attempted to make them work harder. The contradictions and 
pitfalls of Gorbachev’s labor policies are well analysed. Sometimes 
failure resulted because of opposition from vested interests within the 
factories, as, for example, happened when managers resisted Gorba- 
chev’s moves to democratize the workplace. In other instances Gorba- 
chev’s reforms were hindered by other parts of his industrial policy. 
Thus, for instance, on the one hand he wanted material rewards for 
those who met production targets most efficiently; on the other, factories 
were starved of the resources needed to support an incentives system, 
partly because of cost-accounting (khosraschet). At the same time a mar- 
ket-based discipline could not be put in place, at first because Gorbachev 
did not have full-scale privatization on his agenda and was not prepared 
to see bankruptcies and mass unemployment. Later his powerlessness 
was based in his loss of political and fiscal power to implement any type 
of program as the Soviet Union disintegrated along with its agencies and 
budget. As a result workers were often idle (but not unemployed) as 
supply and purchaser networks broke down; managers were forced to 
increase wages to retain workers, some of whom were going to find better 
employment in the co-operatives. But workers had no incentive to turn 
up for work as consumer items became still scarcer. And all the while 
working conditions worsened as facilities aged and ground to a halt and 
resources were not available to support health and safety in the work- 
place. 

The obvious weapon of protest that workers possess is to withdraw 
their labor. Soviet workers, most notably in the mines, did so in search 
of better supplies. The government’s and managers’ response, in difficult 
political conditions, was to grant concessions. But they lacked the means 
to make good their promises, which often went unfulfilled. And yet, 
as Filtzer points out, strikes did not become a mass phenomenon. Not 
surprisingly many workers were skeptical about the efficacy of more 
strikes given the collapse of the old system. Sure things were bad, but 
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how would striking make the situation any better? For Filtzer, the work- 
ers could not mount huge campaigns because they were in a process of 
reformation as a class. Ideologically confused after years of Stalinism, 
they had yet to rediscover true socialism. It is here where my disagree- 
ments with Filtzer begins. 

Too often a good descriptive analysis of the problems besetting Soviet 
industry turns into a call for “democratic control by society over the 
means of production as a whole” (e.g., pp. 93, 108, 121, 222-24). In 
these sections the text becomes overtly political, the book itself ending 
with a call for us all to “seize the day.” If Filtzer is going to urge 
(ex)Soviet and Western workers to follow him, then it is necessary to say 
how “democratic control by society” will be able to channel resources 
better than the market and the law of value. How, for example, will 
democratic control resolve scarcity, environmental damage, and provide 
the plenty for all that Filtzer demands? Finally, if one removes Filtzer’s 
politics one can better understand the demands put forward by Soviet 
workers. Thus, for instance, Filtzer sees the workers’ desire for a market 
economy without the pain that a transition to the market brings as “con- 
ceptual confusion.” But is it not rather what one would expect workers 
to want given the lessons of recent history? 


China and the American Dream: A Moral Inquiry. By Richard Madsen. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1995. Pp. 
xxiii + 262. $27.50. 


James Farrer 
University of Chicago 


Madsen’s book describes how American hopes for political and social 
liberalization in China came to dominate American thinking about Chi- 
nese-American relations and how the Chinese themselves reacted to this 
specialized version of the “American dream.” Madsen argues that 
Americans’ dismay at the violent resolution of the student movement in 
Beijing in June 1989 was deepened by the shattering of the myth that 
China would inevitably move toward democracy and freedom along a 
vaguely American model. 

Now at a time when most Chinese students and even older intellectuals 
seem to have lost interest in politics and culture and turned their attention 
to the real business of business and the flood of foreign students in China 
is dominated by young Japanese and Westerners looking for a hand up 
the employment ladder, Madsen’s book is a needed reminder that both 
Chinese and foreigners’ visions of the future of China and their place in 
it are governed not only by economic aspirations but, on a deeper level, 
are framed by myths and narratives in which individual aspirations are 
given meaning in moral tales of social change. 
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And while current United States and Chinese relations seem to be 
drifting toward a banal series of trade disputes, Madsen reminds us that 
the foundations of the U.S. rapproachment with China in the 1970s 
lay in a morally grounded “master narrative,” a “liberal myth” that 
increasing trade liberalization and contact with U.S. institutions would 
lead inevitably to increased democracy and respect for human rights in 
China. This narrative was based on the deepest principle of American 
political philosophy, the liberal belief that people universally aspire to 
freedom. 

The book describes how this narrative of China’s impending liberaliza- 
tion and modernization became entrenched in American opinion and 
institutionalized in Americans’ interactions with citizens and organiza- 
tions in the People’s Republic. Madsen points out that the liberal myth 
of increasing social and economic liberalization in China competed with 
very different narratives of social change during the 1960s. At that time 
it was by no means clear to the Americans that China either should (for 
those on the left enamored with Maoism) or could (for hawks on the 
right pessimistic about any attempt to reform Communism) pursue the 
American dream of democracy and capitalism. 

The greatest achievement of the book is deseribing how American 
government, research, and religious organizations participated in the in- 
stitutionalization of this myth, how they dealt with China on the basis 
of the myth, and how they were frequently disappointed in the Chinese 
responses to their exchanges. One entertaining chapter describes how 
Nixon and Kissinger participated in the myth they were creating about 
the historical opening up of China and how they themselves were carried 
away by the mythological proportions of their trip to China and the 
meeting with Mao. 

The book will be of special interest to those engaged in the sociology 
of culture, providing a clearly argued and empirically well-grounded 
study of how narratives of social change function in macrosocial interac- 
tion. In addition, Madsen argues for a conception of culture as conversa- 
tion, pointing out that the central values of a society are those that are 
the focus of the most contention and discussion. Using terms from the 
sociology of religion, he analyzes the strategies of various U.S. organiza- 
tions operating in China as uncompromising sectlike strategies or accom- 
modationist churchlike strategies. The book will also be of interest to 
political sociologists with a cultural bent and to those specifically inter- 
ested in U.S.-Chinese relations. 

The discussion of Chinese reactions to the American liberal myth is 
much less elaborate and satisfying than the study of American institutions 
dealing with China. For those familiar with the ever-changing attitudes 
of the Chinese elite toward their political and economic future, the book 
will perhaps seem a little dated. The events of 1989 may have shattered 
some Americans hopes for a quick and easy transition to Chinese democ- 
racy, but they already seem largely forgotten by young educated Chinese 
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anxious to leap on to the upper terraces of the rapidly rising tower of 
Babel of wealth and inequality of 1990s China. 

In its very conception the book privileges a view of China refracted 
through the lens of relations with America, whose capital invest- 
ments and institutional ties in China are only a fraction of total foreign 
involvements. Despite the continuing fascination of the Chinese with 
American culture and society, an adequate account of Chinese myths 
and master narratives of social change would have to move away 
from this focus on the United States and consider in greater detail the 
trends— which Madsen only mentions—toward the globalization of 
capital and management techniques, increased regionalism and national- 
ism, and greater Chinese attention to other industrializing societies in 
Asia. 


The Myth of American Individualism: The Protestant Origins of Ameri- 
can Political Thought. By Barry Alan Shain. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1994. Pp. xix+394. $39.50. 


David Zaret 
Indiana University 


This book demolishes a central tenet of American civil mythology. In 
classrooms, political oratory, and scholarly writings, our history often 
appears as the unfolding of individualistic values. These allegedly 
achieved canonical status in the late 18th century, when the founding 
generation fought for independence and laid down this nation’s institu- 
tional foundations. In recent years, however, revisionist historians have 
challenged this civil mythology. Widespread agreement now exists among 
historians over the relative importance of republican-inspired ideas about 
the public good compared to individualism in the late 18th century. Barry 
Shain advances revisionism one step further. He agrees that individual- 
ism (as we understand it) was scarcely evident at this time; but he finds 
neither classical nor renaissance republicanism to be prevalent. Social 
and political thought in that era was framed by reformed Protestantism, 
whose communal implications flowed from the idea of original sin and 
suppressed incipient individualism. 

According to Shain, confusion arises from mistaking our understanding 
of “liberty” and “individualism” with their 18th-century meanings, 
which accommodated veneration of the collective good. Contemporaries 
valued independence; but they also wanted public-centered, communal 
goals to constrain social and political choice. Ideas about the community 
and collective goods derived from three traditions: republicanism, ratio- 
nalism, and (mostly) the reformed Protestant tradition. The author ana- 
lyzes the “convoluted developmental relationship that the three promi- 
nent traditions of discourse maintained with a fourth, emergent 
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individualism” (p. 128). Initially, social and political discourse was pub- 
lic centered, shaped by a pervasive “local communalism” that 
emanated from life in agrarian, self-sufficient villages. “For most colonial 
Americans, serving God and leading a fulfilled human life depended on 
membership in a locally controlled community” (p. 54). In this context, 
autonomy and self-government were goals for families and local commu- 
nities, not individuals. Shain’s evidence displays antipathy to modern 
individualism and its ideal of a self liberated “from restrictive, familial, 
religious, and political controls” (p. 86). Shifts in meaning associated 
with the word “liberty” sharply demarcate its implications then and 
now. Then liberty meant freedom within limits, not licentiousness; 
one enjoyed liberty by making choices that affirmed the existence of a 
rational, purposive universe. The rise of modern individualism was the 
unintended consequence of local communalism’s failure to adjust to mod- 
ernization. New elites rejected the 18th-century tradition of public- 
centered thinking and replaced it with doctrines that held government 
to be a device for accommodating individuals possessed of a self-seeking 
nature. 

The author displays impressive command over a wide range of primary 
and secondary sources; his account moves seamlessly between social 
history and political philosophy. But Shain’s systematic demolition of 
our civil mythology on individualism raises several unresolved issues. 
First, do his primary sources lead him to overstate his thesis on local 
communalism’s subordination of self-seeking behavior? Shain relies on 
public rhetoric in formal settings, for example, “occasional” sermons, 
political pamphlets, newspaper editorials, and civic orations and ad- 
dresses. Occasional sermons were delivered on important civic occa- 
sions (e.g., the opening of a legislature). Using these materials, Shain 
shows that “most Americans in the 18th century had little patience 
with those who might claim that the rights of individuals . . . were 
inviolable and capable of trumping public needs” (p. 30). Yet might not 
an observer draw the same conclusion today on the basis of sermons 
delivered at the opening of a legislative session? Many writings and 
speeches cited by Shain address exigencies of the Revolutionary War, 
when individual sacrifice was upheld as a military necessity and patriotic 
virtue. Public oratory during World War JI also moved in this direction. 
But would this justify inferences about the nature of individualism in 
our century? 

It is difficult to assess how much Shain’s sources might overstate 
the extent to which late-18th-century Americans subordinated self- 
seeking impulses to communal visions of the public good. If, however, 
their communalism was less thoroughgoing than Shain suggests, this 
would make less puzzling the celebration of the “autonomous individ- 
ual” that appears in the early 19th century (p. 115). Shain’s thesis of 
a sharp cultural divide between these eras relies on comparisons that 
move in one direction. For example, he notes that early state constitu- 
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tions subordinated individual rights to majoritarian rule. Yet this and 
other comparisons refer only to the present. By current standards, 
the late 18th century affords little ground for individual civil rights. But 
what conclusions might follow comparisons that refer to ideas 
and institutions from equally far in the past, for example, the late 16th 
century? Shain obliquely confronts this point (pp. 84—85) when he traces 
perceptions of rampant individualism in America to European observers 
for whom our “highly localist communalism . . . must have appeared... 
as bordering on anarchical or atomistic when compared to centrally 
administered European religious establishments and nation-states” (p. 
84). 

Shain is surely correct when he argues that 18th-century Americans 
distinguished between licentiousness and liberty and (p. 100) “denounced 
personal attributes associated with the self (such as self-interest, selfish- 
ness, self-centeredness, and self-love).” But given this extreme version 
of individualism, one could (almost) as easily argue that individualism 
has little support today. In between egoism and communalism, individu- 
alism in history appears in many forms, each with different weights 
assigned to autonomy and solidarity, rights and duties, but all have some 
communal underpinning. Shain’s book wobbles between engaging and 
missing this complexity. It misses when the analysis compares 18th- 
century evidence to a model of solipsistic individualism. It engages the 
complexity of individualism when it acknowledges how Protestantism, 
rationalism, and republicanism “supported varying, though limited, de- 
grees of individual freedom” (p. 121). The reader senses that the author 
is on the verge of discovering Durkheim, who shrewdly analyzed individ- 
ualism’s latent conformity and communal basis. Ultimately, the vibrant 
complexity in sources cited by the author bursts through a wooden typol- 
ogy that distinguishes between “two major patterns of thought, one com- 
munal and the other individualistic” (p. 147). 


The Origins of Middle-Class Culture: Halifax, Yorkshire, 1660-1780. By 
John Smail. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. Pp xvi+241. 
$39.95. 


Jill Liddington 
University of Leeds 


Where should historians search to find the origins of English middle-class 
culture? John Smail looks back to the mid-18th century, and bases his 
argument upon excellent archival research into one medium-sized West 
Riding textile town: Halifax. He thus locates the class-making process 
significantly earlier than either E. P. Thompson’s classic statement about 
the working class or recent surveys of middle-class formation such as 
Davidoff and Hall’s Family Fortunes: Men and Women of the English 
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Middle Class, 1780—1850 (London: Hutchinson, 1987) and R. J. Morris’s 
Class, Sect and Party: The Making of the British Middle Class, Leeds, 
1820—1850 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1990). 

John Smail argues a convincing case. First, he negotiates thoughtfully 
between Marxism and poststructuralism, emerging with a “cultural the- 
ory of class formation.” Second, his notion that “class formation makes 
sense only at the local level” not only justifies but actually demands 
local evidence. Third, Smail weaves the urban industrializing studies by 
Thompson and Morris, Davidoff and Hall, with such 18th-century histo- 
ries as Paul Langford’s A Polite and Commercial People: England, 1727— 
1783 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). Combining this broad the- 
oretical and historiographical approach with detailed local research, 
Smail convinces his readers that earlier is better: “The first emergence 
of a set of values and conceptions . . . , must be distinguished from its 
later articulation as a coherent, structured ideology.” 

What is Smail’s evidence of this “first emergence”? He finds it in 
the transformation of Halifax’s undifferentiated 17th century “middling 
sort” into a more stratified urban “middle class” of wealthy manufac- 
tures and merchants by the 1770s. He shows how production of tradi- 
tional kersey (carded, short-staple wool) and newer worsted cloth 
(combed, long-staple) grew on a far larger scale through new business 
partnerships, new accounting methods, and the new entrepreneurial atti- 
tudes of competition and profit. So about 1730 the Stansfields of Field 
House, Sowerby, gained greater control in the selling of cloth to Dutch 
merchants, and by the 1760s employed more than 250 workers. The 
elegantly formal design of Field House (1749) is a clear statement of 
the social distance that such elite families now wished to place between 
themselves and the world of their servants and workers. 

Smail identifies the period of crystallization as occurring in the 1750s 
and 1760s: underpinned by a new language of reason and openness, 
largely unconscious changes now became part of the new middle class’s 
“conscious understanding of the world and their place in it.” He illus- 
trates this vividly by analyzing two wills left by wealthy yeoman clothier 
Jonathan Baumforth who died in 1720; regularly visited by collier Jona- 
than Hargreaves who came to deliver coal, Baumforth would invite him 
in to “club his two pence for ale.” A Judith Wood asked Baumforth for 
a pipe of tobacco; although this was refused, Baumforth did agree to 
“club his penny with hers,” and they enjoyed a pipe together. Four 
decades later, in 1758, a banquet was held at Field House to celebrate 
the opening of the Calder and Hebble Navigation: such was the social 
barrier now existing, the Stanfield’s 250 workers would hardly have been 
invited to “club” at all. 

Smail’s impressive research illuminates individual families and sup- 
plies statistical evidence. He argues an increasingly polarized social 
structure by comparing those houses assessed in 1664 as having six or 
more hearths (12%) with those assessed in 1782 at more than £20 pa 
(30%). Similarly he examines sample wills (1690-1785) of elite men to 
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show that after 1750 very few of their widows were included in the 
management of their children’s estates—which suggest that, already, 
status distinctions were increasingly expressed in women’s exclusion from 
business. 

Here it would be good to know more about widowed Susanna Riley 
of Soyland, whose 1707 will shows her having £448 worth of “goods 
in Holland, safe arrived.” What were such women really like? Indeed 
sometimes Smail’s selection of evidence begs explanation. Niggling ques- 
tions grow into larger doubts. First, there is scant attention paid to rural 
experience: Smail’s new middle class owns no agricultural acreages, has 
no tenantry, receives no farm rentals. The study is too urban for a town 
surrounded by rural townships. Second, Smail’s narrowly conceived 
landed gentry, a ghostly “idle rich” caricature, emerges merely (as 
Amanda Vickery noted elsewhere) as a counterpoint to solid respectable 
middle-class values. Yet even Robert Parker, a leading Halifax lawyer, 
was Closely linked to land and the status it bestowed: chief steward to 
Lord Mexborough’s estates and to other landed Yorkshire families, he 
owned at least 20 properties in rural townships like Midgley—with his 
manorial offices including Steward of Midgley Manor-court. Likewise, 
the entrepreneurial Walkers of Crow Nest (whom Smail rightly identifies 
as key merchants) built up their estate to over 500 acres: by 1823 the 
Walkers’s inheritance was defined not only by primogeniture but also by 
strict settlement—as was customary for the greater gentry. 

Other points irritate. In the book’s first sentence, E. P. Thompson’s 
book, The Making, was published in 1963, not 1964; the Pennines are 
hills, not mountains; it is Priestley, not Priestly; Shibden, not Shipden; 
jilted Caroline Walker’s material should really be read more critically; 
and I am still unsure of Smail’s case about disputes between urban Hali- 
fax and out-townships like Sowerby. 

But these are largely the frustrations of a Halifax historian who is famil- 
iar with some of this material and just wants more. For The Origins of Mid- 
dle-Class Culture represents a quantum leap forward in our understanding 
from the pioneering yet monographic studies by the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society. Smail’s book is of far more than just local or even regional signifi- 
cance. He provides social historians with the detailed evidence—who 
would no longer club their two pence with whom—of how middle-class 
culture took shape and acquired meaning. It will rightly takes its place 
among the growing literature on the culture of class formation. 
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Citizens without Sovereignty: Equality and Sociability in French 
Thought, 1670—1789. By Daniel Gordon. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. Pp. viii +270. $39.50. 


Margaret C. Jacob 
New School for Social Research 


Sociologists might be surprised to learn from the conservative historian, 
Daniel Gordon, that since the 18th century “society . . . is dead” (p. 
243). The modern sociological enterprise has been all along investigating 
a historical artifact. Invented and perfected in 18th-century France, soci- 
ety then meant civility and the privileging of literate elites, of thinking, 
conversing citizens, however unenfranchised. But society died because 
the French Revolution—in Gordon’s book equated with the Terror— 
effectively killed off its constituent parts, public opinion and sociability, 
and imposed a repressively statist concept of the social. 

Gordon leaves historians of the social sciences unassisted as they pon- 
der the paradox he invents: the French Revolution, which gave birth to 
“ideology,” the science of descriptive languages, and one of the concep- 
tual roots of the social sciences, also simultaneously dealt a fatal blow to 
meaningful social experience by encumbering modernity with the “pop- 
ular hatred of all elites” (p. 243) and with selfish “economic man” 
protected by the republican and democratic state. As Citizens without 
Sovereignity amply demonstrates, Gordon is an enthusiast of the prerevo- 
lutionary order and the most conservative of the French philosophes. So 
partial is he to the old order that he proclaims monarchical absolutism to 
be “a progressive mode of rulership that made the Age of Enlightenment 
possible” (p. 23). 

Unique among the forms of absolutism to be found from Madrid to 
Moscow, French absolutism after 1661 allowed the Enlightenment to 
“unfold within it” (p. 25). The well-policed state suppressed tradition 
and the corporate privileges of select communities and estates; thus the 
state permitted philosophes and salonnieres (while dogging the censors 
and publishing, if not living, abroad) to invent sovereign society in imita- 
tion of the absolutist state. For this deeply structuralist argument, worthy 
of a book in itself, Gordon evinces no evidence save assertions about 
ideal-types (pp. 33-42): the uniquely French and emergent “sociability” 
was compatible with the new “private domain” and commerce instituted 
by “the well-policed state.” As befits the strategies of idealism, the his- 
tory of a word augments the argument: politesse, the essential ingredient 
of sociability, took its root from police, and policing was the modus 
operandi of the absolutist state. 

In keeping with the linguistic and idealist approach employed through- 
out, Gordon commends the French philosophes such as Morellet for rec- 
ognizing the idealist lineage of development he postulates. Wishing to 
find an alternative to both absolutism and democracy, these philosophes 
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seized upon the social space cleared by the absolutist state and turned 
the society found among elites and the public opinion formed by the 
literate into forces independent from censors and clerics. In Diderot’s 
Encyclopédiae (1751), the jewel in the crown of the French Enlighten- 
ment and the labor of many philosophical hands, the philosophes of all 
political persuasions even betrayed their debt to society, proclaiming in 
the article “Philosophe” that “civil society is, so to speak, a divinity on 
earth” (quoted by Gordon on p. 83). Invented and brought to its apex 
in Paris at midcentury, society permitted “a cult of social virtue pro- 
moted by an intellectual priesthood” (p. 84). No modern academician 
ever had it so good; sociologists now study an empty shell; the French 
philosophes invented, lived, and theorized the truly social. 

Gordon does not realize, however, that the article he quotes so approv- 
ingly was semiplagiarized from a clandestine text of the same title first 
published in 1743 in Amsterdam and dedicated to the memory of the 
English freethinker, Anthony Collins. Le Philosophe (see Nouvelles liber- 
tés de penser [Amsterdam, 1743] almost certainly originated outside the 
borders of France—as did the Enlightenment itself, which was born in 
profound reaction against absolutism of both the English and French 
varieties. French Huguenot refugees at work in Protestant Europe and 
English freethinkers traveling back and forth between London and the 
Dutch Republic invented public opinion and the new sociability a full 
generation before the philosophes embraced and nativized its forms. The 
lineage of French development that Gordon postulates does not stand up 
under the weight of historical evidence long recognized in the Enlighten- 
ment’s historiography, which stretches back into the 1930s to Ernst Cas- 
sirer, Paul Hazard, and Daniel Mornet, to the 1960s and 70s with Peter 
Gay and Franco Venturi, and more recently, to Arlette Farge (Subsersive 
Words: Public Opinion in Eighteenth-Century France [Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1941]), and my own work 

There are, however, stimulating discussions to be found in Gordon’s 
book. His treatment of how the experience of sociability led philosophes 
like Jean-Baptiste Suard to the Scottish theorists of commerce, women’s 
rights, and universal history gives new meaning to enlightened cosmopol- 
itanism. The merger of Anglo-French insights laid emphasis upon social 
experience and civility as the foundation for both economic and political 
progress. Indeed the strength of civil society by midcentury captured the 
philosophical imagination. The need to understand société revived inter- 
est in Locke and Pufendorf, while inspiring originality as disparate as 
that of Montesquieu and Rousseau. The questions posed by the experi- 
ence of the social and the ingenuity brought to it by late-18th-century 
French philosophes tell us much about why and how sociology began, 
about its centrality to the enterprise of modern democratic societies and 
their 18th-century origins. 

Why encumber an otherwise very good book with ideological baggage 
that threatens to render it eccentric? We are at a strange moment in 
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French history in which a new conservatism has been invented, much 
of it traceable to recent American extrapolations wrought on the Cold 
War inspired views of Francois Furet and his followers once active at 
the University of Chicago. Thus the best strategy is to ignore the eccen- 
tricities of Gordon’s argument and to concentrate on the elements worth 
pondering. Those who remain captivated by the power and mystique 
of the social should know that they have rich and rewarding historical 
company. 


The Sovereign State and Its Competitors: An Analysis of Systems Change. 
By Hendrik Spruyt. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994. 
Pp. xii +288. $39.50. 


Ivan Ermakoff 
University of Chicago 


Focusing primarily on the central and late Middle Ages, Hendrik Spruyt 
sets out to explain how the sovereign, territorial state became the domi- 
nant form of political organization in the international system. Two ob- 
servations underpin this inquiry. The first one reminds us that the state is 
a historically distinctive system of rule characterized by two institutional 
facets: internal hierarchy and territorial demarcation. This twofold di- 
mension—claims to jurisdiction are at once exclusive and territorially 
bounded—set the state apart from other modes of political organization. 
The feudal order, for instance, with its intricate pattern of crosscutting 
obligations and personal bonds, lacked territorial delimitation and a final 
locus of jurisdiction. Medieval church and empire, on the other hand, 
represented universalist systems of rule which were not predicated on 
fixed territorial parameters. The second observation is that the demise 
of the feudal system gave way to a multiplicity of institutional arrange- 
ments such as city leagues, independent communes, and city-states. Anal- 
yses that fail to acknowledge and account for this institutional variation 
run the risk of endorsing a teleological understanding of the feudal-state 
transition. Spruyt’s agenda therefore is twofold. His purpose is not only 
to explore the emergence of the state as a system of rule alternative to 
the feudal order but also to shed light on the selection process whereby 
sovereign states superseded other contemporary forms of political organi- 
zation. In each case, Spruyt provides highly convincing explanations 
based on theoretically elaborate and thoroughly documented comparative 
arguments. 

Why did some governments take the form of a hierarchical, exclusive, 
and territorial rule while others did not? Spruyt traces back the origin 
of this process to the economic growth of the 11th and 13th centuries. 
The expansion of trade provided town dwellers with new sources of 
revenue and power. In this setting, burghers had two competing pref- 
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erences: they sought, first, to achieve the greatest amount of indepen- 
dence possible and, second, to lower transaction costs. Where trade 
remained low both in volume and in added value (as in France), cities 
did not have the resources to become independent. Preference was given 
to a centralized system of government that could introduce more certain- 
ty in the business environment through the standardization of taxation 
and administration. This alliance of king and towns was the foundation 
of the incipient French state. German towns, by contrast, had strong 
incentives to pool their resources given the nature of their trade (large 
in volume and low in added value). Feudal princes expanded their 
hold over their estates as emperors encountered increasing difficulties in 
Italy. Burghers formed urban leagues in order to consolidate their eco- 
nomic and political interests against the encroachment of the nobility. 
As for Italian cities, the high profits extracted from the commerce of 
luxury goods allowed them to mount considerable armies and navies on 
their own. Since the landed aristocracy resided within the towns and 
pursued mercantile interests, urban centers did not need to favor a royal- 
burgher alliance. Moreover, their market environment led them to com- 
pete rather than to unite. This divergence of interest as well as differences 
in types of government prevented them from establishing permanent 
leagues. 

Having explored the generative causes of these three organizational 
forms, Spruyt then turns to the question: How did the sovereign state 
gain precedence over alternative systems of rule? According to Spruyt, 
this selection process was conditioned by three factors. First, urban 
leagues and city-states were less efficient (1) in creating a standardized 
system of rule (transactions were therefore more uncertain and costly) 
and (2) in preventing their members from defecting. Second, sovereign 
states were not confronted with the credibility problems faced by urban 
leagues. Due to its decentralized, confederated, and nonterritorial charac- 
ter, the Hanseatic League, for instance, could not bind all its members 
to the agreements concluded with other powers and lacked a clear focal 
point for negotiations. As a result, city leagues were not recognized by 
other actors as legitimate players in the international system. Third, state 
structures emerged as models of organization for political entrepreneurs 
eager, such as German lords, to increase their revenue and expand their 
military capacity. 

Spruyt’s effort to systematically disentangle the causal webs of an intri- 
cate process of transition and his careful handling of the literature make 
his study a model of historically grounded investigation. It is inevitable 
that, in a book of this scope, some claims might be disputed. For in- 
stance, observing that vassals were often caught in crosscutting obliga- 
tions and mutual ties of dependence, Spruyt contends that, in contradis- 
tinction with sovereign statehood, “feudal role lacked hierarchy” (p. 38). 
Undoubtedly, the prevalence of private arrangements and personal bonds 
undermined the organization of a clearly defined hierarchy. Nevertheless, 
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this does not imply that the notion of a hierarchical order was alien to 
feudal society. Feudalism may in fact have been, as Poly and Bournazel 
suggest (The Feudal Transformation [New York: Holmes and Meier, 
1991), “the lasting foundation in Western Europe of solid and complete 
hierarchy” (p. 357). In raising this issue, I do not call into question 
Spruyt’s discussion of the fundamental contrasts opposing the feudal 
system and sovereign statehood. His analysis captures the logics of differ- 
ent systems of rule. From this perspective, the analytical and historical 
soundness of the argument can hardly be faulted. Similar remarks could 
be made regarding the suggestion that the French political system was 
no longer “feudal” after the Capetian dynasty (987—1328; p. 223). The 
point is not obvious. It takes its significance in light of Spruyt’s emphasis 
on the personal and fragmented character of feudal relationships of au- 
thority. The argument here is that the foundations of a centralized and 
territorial state had already been laid in France by the beginning of the 
14th century. 

The book not only illuminates processes of state formation and institu- 
tional selection but also significantly recasts the terms of the debate cen- 
tered on these issues. In many respects, The Sovereign State and Its 
Competitors may be regarded as an attempt to develop, refine, and revise 
the framework laid out by Charles Tilly’s work in Coercion, Capital and 
European States (Cambridge: Basil Blackwell, 1990). Spruyt displays the 
same concern as Tilly for explaining institutional variation and avoiding 
the analytical pitfalls of linear and “backward looking” explanations. 
His account maps out different institutional paths and mechanisms of 
selection in a competitive environment. Spruyt’s approach, however, 
departs from Tilly’s in three major ways. First, his study pays attention 
to the emergence of political arrangements alternative to the feudal sys- 
tem prior to the military revolutions of the 14th and 15th centuries. This 
temporal shift in focus leads him (1) to examine the impact of economic 
transformations on the dynamics of social bargaining between central 
rulers, urban centers, and feudal lords and (2) to take into account the 
crucial importance of social alliances in the emergence of different modes 
of organization. Second, Spruyt convincingly argues that the “victory” 
of the state over its institutional rivals between the 15th and 17th centu- 
ries cannot be explained solely in terms of military capacities. As sug- 
gested above, the demise of urban leagues and city-states was rooted in 
the institutional makeup of these organizational forms. States won be- 
cause they proved to be institutionally more efficient in mobilizing re- 
sources. Third, The Sovereign State and its Competitors takes into con- 
sideration the influence of belief systems, social ideals, and conceptual 
frameworks on political practice and social coalitions. Spruyt’s analyses 
of the ideological facets of actors’ strategies enhances our understanding 
of the phenomena under scrutiny and testifies, more generally, to the 
richness of his inquiry. 
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Flesh and Stone: The Body and the City in Western Civilization. By 
Richard Sennett. New York: W. W. Norton, 1994. Pp. 431. $27.50. 


Jan Morris 
University of Chicago 


This book is a wide-ranging discussion of the relationships between per- 
ceptions of the body and urban space from the Sth century B.C. through 
the 1990s. Richard Sennett draws on an impressive array of literary, 
architectural, and artistic evidence to argue that changes in our experi- 
ence of our bodies, particularly new ideas about the body in motion, 
have desensitized us. We are no longer properly aware of the body in 
pain, and therefore cannot understand a proper civic body, rooted in the 
particulars of place. We have produced cities in fragments in which it 
sometimes seems that the best we can do is try to ignore one another. 

Sennett has read widely in historical studies covering 25 centuries, and 
the book is as engagingly written as readers of his earlier works would 
expect. He has a gift for capturing a complex idea in a simple phrase 
(e.g., Renaissance Venice is termed an “urban condom” on p. 237). His 
method is primarily anecdotal, with telling episodes offering glimpses 
into the underlying structure of the experience of the body and urban 
space in a particular context. This makes for an interesting book, but at 
the same time can be rather unsatisfactory. There is little detailed analy- 
sis of particular buildings in broader urban areas, and quantitative tech- 
niques like graph theory (developed by geographers for measuring move- 
ment through space from the layout of walls and doors) are conspicuously 
absent. The resulting argument is attractive but impressionistic. Nor is 
there much use of the cosmological approach to design pioneered by 
Pierre Bourdieu in his famous essay on the Kabyle house; overall, 
changes in the design of the individual residential building get little atten- 
tion. This is a pity, since discussions of the relationships between the 
house and the body are common in the literature of several of the periods 
Sennett studies here and would have greatly enriched the book. 

As with any such broad work of historical synthesis, experts will inevi- 
tably find things to disagree with in particular sections (e.g., it seemed 
to me on pp. 40-50 that Sennett misapplied Detienne’s structural analysis 
of sensations in Athenian mythology: the ideal was not for a man to 
generate the maximum level of body heat, but for him to strike a mean). 
But my main reservations are about the overall plan of the study. Sennett 
works with a very traditional definition of a distinctive Western tradition. 
He focuses on Periclean Athens at the beginning of the book and progres- 
sively moves westward to Rome, then Paris, then (after a detour back 
to Venice) to London, and finally to New York. In his account of the 
plan of the book (pp. 21-26) Sennett does not explain why he chose to 
look at this particular trajectory—whether there is something about this 
historical sequence that makes it qualitatively different from other parts 
of the world, whether he is simply following academic conventions, or 
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whether other ancient and medieval urban traditions would have done 
just as well for his comparative purposes. Despite problematizing histori- 
cal conceptions of the body and space, Sennett seems to have taken at 
face value historians’ conventional periodizations of the past, along with 
some rather outdated stereotypes (see, e.g., p. 151 on early medieval 
Western Europe). 

Near the end of the book there are some systematic comparisons, be- 
tween Rome and London (pp. 319-21), Greenwich Village and Athens 
(pp. 357-58), and the ghettoés of New York and Venice (pp. 367-68); 
on the last page of the book he stresses the new sense of space and the 
body generated in the French Revolution “as one marker of the point at 
which secular society lost touch with pain” (p. 376). But he does not 
indicate whether we should see this as a radical discontinuity rendering 
earlier history irrelevant to the modern metropolis or as a key moment 
in the unfolding of a single bodily and spatial logic across 25 centuries. 
This is at its core a narrative account, but Sennett never makes clear the 
relationships between the story elements. 

This is a fascinating book, learned and full of enlightening insights. It 
is not a systematic analysis of urban space or the history of the body, 
and its historical categories may not have been the most useful ones for 
the topic at hand; nonetheless it repays careful reading. 
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SENIOR RESEARCH ANALYST: Social Development Research Group is seeking a full- 
time Sr. Research Analyst to provide leadership in design and execution of statistical 
analyses for a large, complex study of the epidemiology of risk and protective factors and 
substance use within and across six collaborating States. The study is analyzing data 
from statewide student surveys, household suryeys, and archival indicators that have been 
standardized across the six States. SDRG's research focuses on prevention and 
treatment of health and behavior problems (e.g. drug abuse, delinquency, violence, AIDS, 
and school dropout) among young people i 


Responsibilities: Direct the design and execution of analyses for epidemiological studies 
of alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use. Work with the project director and principal 
investigators to design analysis plans, interpret findings, and test theoretical models. 
Supervise research analysts. Participate in the development of research grant proposals, 
and contribute to the writing of scholarly articles. 


Qualifications: Ph.D. in social sclences, biostatistics, or related field. Expertise in 
statistical analyses and research design. Thorough knowledge of SPSS, SPSSPC, or, 
SPSS for Windows required, knowledge of EQS desired. Expertise in epldemiological 
analyses, Including synthetic estimation techniques and analyses of data at multiple levels 
of aggregation. Expertise conducting multivariate analyses; experience conducting 
Structural Equation Modeling, and Hierarchical Linear Modeling. Experience directing the 
design of complex statistical analyses using large datasets and supervising graduate 
research assistants Demonstrated writing skills. Strong organizational and management 
skills and attention to detail. Knowledge of risk-focused drug abuse and delinquency 
prevention. Experience with Federal grant proposal writing process. 

Send resume and letter of application to: Administrator, Social Development Research 
Group, 148 N. Canal Street, Suite 211, Seattle, WA 98103. Salary range: $3300 - 
5222/month. Application deadline: November 17, 1995 
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NATIONALISM VS. 


THE BOUNDARIES OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

Race, Ethnicity, and Nationality 
in the Liberal State 

jeff Spinner 


~> “This volume does an excellent job of 
coming to grips with th[e] issue [of 
classical liberal political theory treating 
citizens solely as individuals instead of 
groups into which real populations are 
divided] in normative terms.”—Foreign 
Affairs 


$14.95 paperback 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
GLOBAL SYSTEM 
second edition 

Leslie Sklair 


“Superbly organized . . . Beginning 
students will be able to use this book and 
its bibliography as a window on and guide 
to the emergence of global capitalism.” 
—Contemporary Sociology, reviewing the 
first edition 


$17.95 paperback 


WHO GETS THE PAST? 
Competition for Ancestors among 
Non-Russian Intellectuals in Russia 
Victor A. Shnirelman 


“This book presents a subtle and fasci- 
nating analysis of the political basis and 
uses of ethnogenetic studies of small 
peoples living near the Volga River. It 
reveals that not only social science but 
even archaeology becomes politicized 
under the right conditions.” —Peter 
Solomon, University of Toronto 


Woodrow Wilson Center Press 
$23.00 hardcover 


- GLOBALISM 


RIGHTS ACROSS 
BORDERS ` 
Immigration and the Decline of 
Citizenship ` 

David Jacobson 


Today, with government control over 
immigration slipping, and with a growing 
population of foreigners and undocu- 
mented immigrants in Western Europe and 
the United States, questions about the 
meaning of national community and 
society’s obligations to non-citizens are 
the subject of intense debate. Political 
sociologist David Jacobson asks how 
transnational migrations have affected our 
ideas of citizenship and the state since 
World War II. y 


$33.50 hardcover 





Johns Hopkins 
University Press 
Hampden Station’ 

Baltimore, Maryland 21211 
To order, call 1-800-537-5487. 





NATO and 
Germany 


A Study in the Sociology 
of Supranational Relations 


Stanford M. Lyman 


. ALSO BY STANFORD M; LYMAN `. 


Militarism, Imperialism, 
and Racial Accommodation 
An Analysis and Interpretation nf the 


Parl’ Writings of Robert F. Park 
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Civili š 
Civilization 
Contents, Discontents, Malcontents, 
and Other Essays in Soctal Theary 


ame वायाळ 


Social Order and the Public Philosophy 
An Analisis and Interpretation of the Work of Herbert Biumer 
Semeni LA. Putian td णी. hulu 
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